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PREFACES' 

ar~ 

In giving the name The Groundwork of British History to this 
book, the writers seek to make clear the plan on which it is con- 
structed. 

If in reading it a boy comes to carry with him some idea of the 
origin and sequence and relation of events, and gains some notion 
of history as a whole , he is beginning to build on what may be 
called a groundwork. Much will remain to be learnt and many 
details to be added, but these will fall naturally into their places, 
if the mind is already prepared with a groundwork or general plan 
on which to fit them. 

If, on the other hand, there is no such groundwork in his mind, 
additional knowledge may merely produce additional confusion. 
Every teacher in history is only too familiar with the painful 
method of “ learning ” — so called — by which a boy will get up 
some pages of a book so thoroughly as to be able to answer every 
question on the pages set, and yet have no grip of his history as a 
whole. Take him “outside the lesson ” and he is at once bewildered 
and lost — with perhaps a suppressed sense of injustice; feeling that 
to ask questions “outside the lesson” is not playing the game. 

Sixth a perplexed learner often deserves more sympathy than he 
gets. He dutifully burdens his memory with all the names and 
dates and facts which he finds on the pages prescribed, not know- 
ing which are the most important, not having been taught to 
connect events with their past causes or their future developments. 
Now and again his memory, being unsupported by any general 
sense of where he is, plays him false, and he produces those 
grotesque onslaughts upon chronology and probability vrith which 
we are all acquainted. 

It is to meet such difficulties that our book is directed. Our 
aim is to provide the reader with a groundwork at once solid and 
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broad-based, upon which increasing knowledge may gradually be 
built; to trace out the main threads of British history, omitting 
small and unfruitful details; to treat events in logical sequence by 
pursuing one subject at a time; and to concentrate the mind upon 
what was the chief policy or course of action in each age. 

In order to do this tie book strives to encourage the faculties 
of understanding and reason gather than mere memory; and to 
make boys think why things happened and what the consequences 
were. For example, the history of the thirteenth century is 
grouped round the Making of Parliament; the Hundred Years 
War is followed from its beginnings in Edward Ill's reign to its 
end in Henry VPs without interrupting the story to narrate events 
which, though contemporary, had no logical connection with it; 
the baronial troubles culminating in the Wars of the Roses are 
treated as a whole, beginning with the overthrow of the legitimate 
line of Richard II by the house of Lancaster, and passing through 
the troubles of Henry IV at home to the final outburst in Henry 
VPs reign. The history of Scotland is more fully dealt with than 
is usual in school histories : the way in which Scotland was united, 
the fortunes of the house of Bruce, the misfortunes of the house 
of Stuart, the cause of the Scottish Reformation, are treated in a 
continuous series of chapters. 

Similarly, in the seventeenth century, the chief place is given 
to the struggle between King and Parliament, whilst in the 
eighteenth century the series of great wars, the story of domestic 
politics, the “ Industrial Revolution ” and its effects, are made the 
subjectof separate chapters. And, in the later portions of the history, 
particular attention has been paid to the growth and development 
of the British Empire, and to the various social and economic 
changes that occurred in Great Britain during the nineteenth century. 

The method is the same as that followed in Mr. Warner's 
Brief Survey of British History^ but the book is intended for those 
who have got beyond the elementary outlines, and who require a 
general view of the broadening stream of our national history. 

In the end be it said that, while the two writers have worked as 
far as possible together, the grouping and writing of the first part 
to the year 1603 1S Mr. Warner's ; from 1603 to the end is Mr. 
Marten's. 
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FROM THE COMING OF THE ROMANS 
* TO THE UNION OF THE CROWNS 

BY 


GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 





PART* I 


I. The Romans in Britain 

. 55 B.C.-A.D. 4 IO 

1 'he invasions of Julius Csesar are generally taken as a suit- 
able point from which to begin the history of our land, because 
Csesaris own writings give us the earliest records that are of much 
value in an historical sense. It is true that there were earlier 
visitors. Posidonius of Rhodes came to Britain some sixty years 
before Cassar, and long before him a Marseilles merchant, named 
Pytheas, bringing a fleet northwards in search of tin and amber, 
somewhere about 330 b.c., had landed in Kent and spent some 
months there. But both he and Posidonius were mere travellers, 
and, though they gathered a little about the customs of the in- 
habitants, they say nothing of their history. 

^ One of the great differences, however, that mark off the first 
six hundred years of our history from what comes after, lies in 
this very fact that we have very few written records; and even 
the records which tell of the Roman occupation do not say much 
about the sort of people who dwelt in our island in these early 
days. Fortunately there is another source of information. Those 
who study races and languages can say something about the 
people; and from what these primitive people left behind them 
— their ornaments, weapons, and household implements — anti- 
quarians can judge of their ways of living and fighting. 

The people with whom Csesar came in contact were Celts. 
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THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


They were of kindred race to the Gauls with whom he had 
Celts, Gaels, battled on the other side of the Channel— indeed, 
and Britons.’ j t was to hinder them giving help to their Con- 
tinental brethren that Caesar made his expeditions. In Britain, 
however, there were two branches of Celts — the Gaels, from 
whom are descended* the Irish and the Highlanders; and the 
Britons, who then dwelt all-over England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, and whose descendants now inhabit Wales. 

Csesar’s first expedition (55 b.c.) did little more than show 
him that the task he had undertaken was more difficult than he 
imagined. He was in the country for a very short 

Caesar in . „ . , r 

Britain, time. In the next year he came with a larger force, 
53 ~ M * * landed in Kent, and moved northwards. Cassivel- 
launus, chief of the Catuyellauni, strove to unite the British tribes 
in a resistance, but they were not trustworthy. One tribe, the* 
Trinobantes, thought it prudent to join the side of the invaders. 
Caesar’s legions stormed the British camp near St. Albans, and 
Cassivellaunus offered to submit. Caesar, whose only object was 
to impress on the Britons the idea that the arm of Rome was 
strong and could reach far, accepted the submission, and with- 
drew his troops. 

For close on a hundred years Britain was left to itself. In 
A..D, 43 the Emperor Claudius sent another expedition. By this 
Conquest the policy of the Empire had changed. Gesaris 

of Britain, expedition had been punitive; that is to say, its object 
had been to deter the Britons from disturbing the borders of the 
Empire. We are accustomed to see similar expeditions on the 
Indian frontier. But just as has. often happened in India, 
punitive expedition is the forerunner of conquest. The design 
of Claudius was to add to his' 1 own glory by adding Britain to 
the Empire. : ' ' 

This task was carried on by one Roman officer after another. 
Aulus Plautius drove Caractacus, son of Cymbeline, into exile, 
reducing the south-east, and the Emperor Claudius himself 
made a state visit to the island in order to receive in person 
the submission of the British chiefs, Ostorius Scapula carried 
the Roman arms westwards, defeated and captured the exiled 
Caractacus, who had made himself leader of the Silures in South 
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Boadicea 


Wales. The Britons still struggled on in North Wales until 
Suetonius Paulinus drove them backwards into Mona Suetonius 
(Anglesea), and in a great battle completely overthrew Paulinus. 
them. As the Druids had done their best to inflame the Britons 
against the invaders, they were all slaughtered, and their altars 
and sacred groves destroyed. The full fruits of this victory could 
not, however, be gathered, as during the absence of the legions 
a formidable revolt had broken out in the east 
Boadicea, the deposed queen of the Iceni, had been 
flogged; this roused the indignation of her former subjects, who 
having had their lands taken from them, and being made to pay 
heavy taxes, were only too glad of the chance of rising against 
their oppressors. Rebellion spread fast; Colchester, London, 
and St. Albans were sacked and burned; all the Roman officials 
•were massacred; the ninth legion was cut to pieces. Suetonius 
Paulinus hurried back, only just in time. Once again the Roman 
discipline proved too strong for the Britons to contend against; 
the rebels were defeated, and Boadicea, seeing that all was lost, 
poisoned herself. She had, however, brought the Roman power 
in Britain to the very verge of ruin. 

With the coming of Julius Agricola as governor in 78, we 
pass from the stage of conquest to the stage of settlement. Not 
that Agricola had not some stern fighting to do. He Epoch of 
had again to penetrate to Anglesea, his light-armed Settlement, 
men swimming the straits to reach the enemy. Hav- Julius Awn- 
ing struck down Wales, he marched north and over- cola ' 78 ~ 85 ’ 
threw the Caledonians at the battle of the “ Graupian Hill ”, near 
the River Tay. But he was more than a mere soldier. The 
Roman historian Tacitus, his son-in-law, speaks of him as know- 
ing that “Conquest can never be secure while it loads the van- 
quished with injury and oppression ”. To those who resisted he 
was ruthless, but he strove by kind treatment to win the love 
of those who yielded. He made the taxes less oppressive; he 
arranged that the forced service with the army should be as little 
burdensome as possible, and in a short time was rewarded with 
a willing stream of levies ; he encouraged the Britons to set up 
courts of justice, and to build better houses; he did all he could 
to spread the use of the Roman tongue; he checked plundering 
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raids by building a wall from the Clyde to the Forth, and by 
leaving strong garrisons on the Welsh border; in short, he did 
all that was possible to bring to the Britons that peace which was 
usual in a well-ordered Roman province. 

The process of “Romanizing” Britain, which Agricola began, 
was carried on by hi! successors. The condition of the people 
improved. Peace brought prosperity. The Roman roads which 
were stretched over the face of the country served to convey 
more than Roman legions. The chief ones deserve notice. The 
Watling Street ran from Dover to London, and thence to Wroxeter; 
the Ermine Street ran from London to Lincoln, and thence to 
York, with branches going to Carlisle and Newcastle; the Fosse- 
way went from Lincoln through Leicester, Cirencester, and Bath to 
Ilchester, Axminster, and Exeter; another road went from London 
to Silchester, whence branches went on through Winchester and* 
Corn Salisbury. A busy trade sprang up. To get plenty of 

Growing:. CO rn, and get it cheap, was always an important object 
in Roman policy; it was needed for the troops in the island, for 
the Roman camps on the German frontier, and for the free gifts 
of com made to the lazy populace at Rome. Britain was well 
suited to growing com. Its fertility was a source of wonder to 
writers of the time; one speaks of it as “ a land wealthy from its 
heavy crops, its rich pastures, and its veins of metals”; another 
assures us that on one occasion 800 vessels were sent thither to 
convey the corn. All agreed that it deserved the title of the 
“Granary of the North”. 

Along with this active com trade came progress in the mining 
of tin, lead, and copper, in the making of weapons and iron 
implements, and in industrial arts such as weaving, dyeing, and 
pottery. Towns sprang up with well-built houses. Numbers of 
Romans and foreigners settled in Britain, The history of the 
island flowed on in a fairly peaceful course. Now and again there 
came a raid from the north or west; now and again an emperor 
visits of late appeared to visit his distant province, Hadrian 
Emperors. came in a.d. 119 and built the wall from Solway 

to Tyne that bears his name. Near a hundred years later 
(a.d. 208) Severus strove to complete the conquest of Caledonia, 
but died at York. Again a hundred years pass, and we find the 
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most interesting connection between Britain and the Roman 
Empire in the fact that it was from Britain that Constantine, 
himself the son of a British mother, started on that memorable 
expedition which was to end in his becoming the first Christian 
emperor. Again another hundred years, $id Rome, struggling 
with invaders nearer home, had to withdraw her legions from 
her distant colony. In 410 the Emperor Honorius told the 
Britons that they were no longer bound to his allegiance. 

• Henceforth the Britons were to stand or fall alone. Yet 
the power to stand alone was no longer in them. They had 
been civilized into an orderly community, but they Effects of 
had not been welded into a nation. They had civiifzation 
copied Roman habits, worn Roman dress, spoken W eakness of 
the tongue of their conquerors, dwelt in Roman the Britons * 
*villas, bathed in Roman baths, tasted Roman luxury; but they 
had absorbed none of the qualities that had made Rome great. 
They had grown to love their goods in peace, but they had not 
learned that it is only the strong man armed that keepeth them 
so. They had leaned on the might of Rome, till they had lost all 
the rough vigour and love of independence that had marked 
Boadicea and Caractacus; and when deserted by the power that 
had first tamed and then protected them, they were bound to 
fall a prey to the fierce invaders who were pressing westwards. 


II. The Saxon Invaders 

The story of the Roman occupation is interesting historically, 
but it is not important It is a thing by itself: it bore no fruit in 
the future. In France and Spain, for example, the effects of the 
Roman occupation lasted on and have made deep marks on their 
history. The very language of these countries is descended from 
the tongue of their conquerors. But in Britain what the Romans 
did perished after they left. Our language and our institutions 
are Saxon. It is therefore with the coming of the Saxons that the 
continuous history of our country begins. Since that time there 
have been many changes but no violent break. 
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The Britons did not remain long unmolested. Raids of Piets 
from the north and Scots from Ireland grew more and more 
Saxon frequent, and a new terror was added by the appear- 
pirates. ance 0 f j u te and Saxon sea rovers from the shores of 
Germany and Frisia. ^ An appeal for help was made to Aetius, the 
Roman commander in Gaul: it bears the pathetic title of “The 
Groans of the Britons”; they prayed Aetius to deliver them, 
“for”, said they, “the barbarians drive us to the sea and the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians”. No help, of course, came from, 
Aetius, who had his hands full with the Huns, and the British 
ruler, Vortigern, in despair hired a band of Jutes to war against 
the Piets. 

This was a copy of Roman policy, but it was an unsuccessful 
copy. Rome, until later days, could keep her mercenaries in 
Landing in order; Vortigern could not. The Jutes turned against' 
Thanet, 449. hj m , ar fo ur fo er their leaders, who, as legend says,Jbore 


the names of Hengist and Horsa, seized on the island of Thanet, 
from which the Britons could not expel them. The Saxon con- 
quest had begun. More than a hundred and fifty years were to 
pass before it was complete. 

Starting from Thanet the Jutish conquest spread along the 
coast of Kent. Fresh hordes came over to aid their comrades; 
Vortigern and the Britons were driven back; the fortified 
towns along the shore were starved into surrender. 
Twenty years saw Kent completely conquered. 

A few years later a band of Saxons overran Sussex, giving the 
land their name; while another force, starting from Southampton, 
Sussex, fought their way inland and occupied what is now 

Essex, shire> Hampshire, but was called after them Wessex. A 
East Anglia, fourth band appeared off the mouth of the Thames 
and seized Essex. Another tribe — the Angles — descended on 
what has been called from them East Anglia , 1 and spread farther 
north over the coast of Lincolnshire to the Humber mouth. 

The process of conquest was slow; it was not done by large 
forces working in combination. The country was reft from the 

1 It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that as Sussex is the land of the South 
Saxons, so Essex, Wessex, and Middlesex are the lands of the East, West, and Middle 
Saxons, while Norfolk and Suffolk are the north and south folk of the Angies. 
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Britons piecemeal Each set of invaders came, coveted land, and 
had to press farther into the country, or along the coast, Gradual 
to get it. The fortune of war wavered: / At Mount Nature of 
Badon, in 520, the West Saxons met^flfh a crushing Conquest< 
defeat which checked their advance^r yegtrs, but on the whole 
the Britons lost ground steadily. The fighting was fierce; neither 
side spared the other; step by s tap, as the Saxons advanced, 
the Britons who were left alive withdrew. Few stayed to be 
•slaves to the victors. Indeed between Britons and Saxons there 
could be no peace; year after year saw the Britons squeezed, 
first into the centre of the country, and then by degrees steadily 
westwards: the Britons were falling back towards the moun- 
tainous country where they had fought their last fight against the 
Romans. 

Two battles are usually taken as marking the end of the 
SaxQn conquest. These are the battle of Deorham in 577 and 
the battle of Chester in 613. Of course it is not true to say that 
with them fighting between Briton and Saxon comes to an end. 
Nor were the “Welsh”, as the Saxons termed the Britons, sub- 
dued. Nearly another seven centuries had to pass before this 
was accomplished, but after these two battles there was no 
longer any question of which power was dominant in England. 
There was no hope of the Britons recovering their lost ground. 
Consequently these two battles deserve especial notice. 

The victory of Deorham was won by the West Saxons under 
their King Ceawlin. The site of the battle is not far from 
Gloucester, and as a fruit of it, that city with Bath and Battle of 
Cirencester fell into Saxon hands. Yet the importance Deorham, 
of the battle lies not in the extent of the conquest nor 577 ' 
in the richness of the plunder, but in its locality. It gave the 
Saxons command of the Severn mouth, and so cut the Welsh 
of Wales off from the Welsh of the South-west of Britain. 
Precisely the same work was done in the north by the battle 
of Chester: this was won by an Anglian king, Ethel- Battl of 
frith of Northumbria, who, after hurling back an Chester, 
invasion of Piets at Dawstone near Jedburgh, fought 
his way westwards. The Welsh mustered all their forces against 
him. Two thousand monks came from the monastery of Bangor- 
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iscoed to pray for victory while the “Comrades ” 1 fought 
Ethelfrith was victorious, and remorselessly slew the monks, 
just as Suetonius Paulinus had massacred the Druids, “ Whether 
they bear arms or no,” said he, “ they fight against us when 
they pray to their G|>d.” As by Deorham the Saxons won the 
Severn line, so Chester gave them the Dee. The Welsh were 
again divided. The men cof Wales were split off from their 
kinsmen in Lancashire and Cumberland. 

Little surprise need be felt that the Britons preferred to flee* 
for refuge to the hills of the west rather than, by submitting, to live 
on in their old homes. In their eyes the Saxon was a barbarian, 
speaking an outlandish tongue and worshipping heathen gods. 
Subjection to barbarians though they were, the Saxons are 

the Saxons. 0 f g rea t interest to us, for their language has become 
ours, and amongst them were germs of some political institutions' 
and ideas that are our own peculiar pride to-day. r 

Tacitus, who tells us of their ways when they were still living 
in their homes in Germany, more than three hundred years before 
the first of them set foot in England, makes much of their free- 
dom. Doubtless he did so because he wished to sharpen a 
contrast between what he regarded as “degenerate Rome” and 
the “noble savage”. But he did not invent the account he 
gives. Hence he is a good enough authority for things existing 
among them, though it is true that by the time the Saxons were 
established in England, many of these institutions had decayed, 
and as kings throve liberties disappeared. 

In origin, then, the Saxons had thought a good deal of freedom. 
They kept some slaves, but did not depend on them to do the 
bulk of their work, as the Athenians and later Romans did* 
They drove out the Britons from their lands, and, in the main, 
tilled them for themselves, though doubtless as the invasion went 
further west more Britons survived, and the race-blood was more 
mixed. 2 , 

1 The name which the Welsh had taken for themselves was Ay wry, or Comraaes* 
The name also survives in Cumberland. 

2 The Saxons settled down in families ; this is shown by their place-names. The 
syllable dug in a place-name denotes kindred. Thus Wokingham, Nottingham, Billings, 
hurst, Wellington, all indicate that the original settlers in these each traced ■ descent back, 
to a common ancestor. Further, the common terminations ham and ton stand for “ home** 
and “town”, the enclosure which served perhaps as a fortification, and in any case 
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They had also deep-rooted in their nature the love of governing 
themselves by an assembly. In these assemblies — “ folk-moots ” 
meetings of the people — all grave matters were dis- The Folk- 
cussed, leaders were elected, questions of peace and moot * 
war were decided. Yet we are told “jp man dictated; he 
might persuade but he could not command ”. If the tribes- 
men agreed, they shook their spea#, or clashed them on their 
shields; if not, they were not slow to express disapproval by 
•loud shouts. It was, in rude shape, a government for the 
people by the people. And this is not unlike the aim of our 
present constitution. 

Folk-moots decayed as kingdoms grew. By degrees, as Eng- 
land became united, and the petty Saxon Kingdoms 
were changed into Shires, the folk-moots became “ shire- -* ustlce * 

* moots ”, courts in which suits were heard and justice was done 
before the Ealdorman (the Shire officer), the Sheriff ( Shire-reeve , 
the King’s officer), the Bishop (the Church officer), and the repre- 
sentative men of the Shire. And below the shires w r ere smaller 
divisions, the Hundred and the Township (the latter of which 
still survives as the parish), each with its hundred moot or 
township moot. Here again we must notice another mark of our 
national character, the love of managing our own law courts. It 
is true that the Saxons did not use a “jury ” to declare a verdict, 
but the plan whereby justice was done in each division before 
the representative men of the division is something of the same 
nature. It was a refusal to allow justice to belong to the king 
alone, or to any set of officials, since justice is the common 
property of the people. And then, further, when we look at this 
set of assemblies, one below the other, we are reminded that the 
policy of the Government in our own day has been to revive 
something of the same kind, to set up Comity Councils, District 

its inhabitants. A third 'Saxon ending', which; takes the form of bury, burgh, 
borough, is derived from the burh, or more elaborate entrenchment with a mound and a 
ditch. Hosts of examples occur, such' as Bury St. Edmunds,, and Edinburgh (Edwin’s 
borough}. These should be'' contrasted, with Roman place-names, usually distinguishable 
by tlie termination -easier, -Chester, or -tester {Latin, castra , a camp), such as ‘lad- 
caster, Winchester, Gloucester; or coin (Latin, colonta, a colony), such as Lincoln. 
British place-names are rare in England, but are generally connected with,:.ihe. 'names. : df' 
their gods. As we approach Danish times we shall also have to note their place-names, 
of which the commonest ending is ‘‘by ”, e.g. Derby, Whitby, Selby. 
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Councils, Parish Councils, to enlarge local government, to en- 
courage people to manage their local affairs themselves. 

Folk-moots were indeed a sort of primitive governing as- 
sembly, though they were doubtless disorderly gatherings where 
every fretpan thought he had a right to air his own 
The Witan. n0 * g y 0 pj n j on< But these general meetings are only 

possible for small tribes; kmgs will employ a council of picked 
men, more manageable and orderly. So grew up the Assembly 
of the Wise Men or the Witan, the body from which our Parlia-r 
ment has by slow degrees developed. In it sat the “ealdormen”, 
the rulers of the shires, and the “thegns”, or chiefs of the kings 
bodyguard, who were the nobles and great men of the time; and 
when the Church was established in England, the archbishops 
and bishops took their places there also. This body more re- 
sembled the House of Lords than Parliament as a whole, for r 
there were no commons to represent the people. Still, itjhad 
most of the powers which Parliament wields now. It made laws; 
it was consulted about affairs of state, on questions of peace and 
war, of treaties, of religion; it could elect a king; it could depose 
a king. Against a strong king it could do little. But when a 
king was feeble, or when the succession was in doubt, It could 
interfere. 

And so, when in later days we find Parliament refusing to 
allow Charles I to make laws and govern at his will; or inter- 
fering in questions of religion, as it did in Henry VI IPs days: 
or offering the crown of : England, as it did to William III ; or 
deposing a king, as it did Richard II; we may remember that 
it was only using powers which had belonged to its ancestor, 
the Saxon Witan. For most of these acts there are parallels in 
Saxon times. Edwin of Northumbria's Witan was consulted as 
to whether Christianity should be adopted; it was the Witan 
that placed on the throne Canute and Harold; it was the Witan 
that declared Edwy and the incapable Ethelred the Unready 
deposed from the throne. 

Tacitus tells us that the Germans had no kings; but even 
Kings some bands of Saxons were without kings when they 
settled in England, it is certain that kings very soon 
became general. The title King (Cyning), winch is probably 
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connected with “ kin ”, shows us that the man stood as the head 
of his race or kindred. His chief duty was at first to lead the 
people in war, and accordingly no child could make an efficient 
king. Hence the office was not strictly hereditary. When a 
king died, if his eldest son was of suffici^pt age and a suitable 
man he would be made king to succeed his father; but if not, 
some capable man who was “ kin # to the late ruler would be 
chosen. A brother was often made king instead of a son. For 

• example, Alfred himself was not the direct heir. His elder 
brother Ethelred left sons, but Alfred was put on the throne 
in preference. 

Kings, once made, rapidly acquired great power. One cause 
lay in the union of the smaller kingdoms, till at last all Eng- 
land came under the sway of one house, the Kings ^ 

* of Wessex. Another source of strength, however, 

car$e from the “Gesiths”. When there was need the whole 
mass of the people turned out to fight; a general levy of this 
kind was called the “Fyrd”. But besides the “fyrd” there 
was a special set of men, the “ gesiths”, who bound themselves 
by an oath to fight for the chief. They were his war band, his 
bodyguard; he was their lord, their bread-giver; they dwelt in 
his hall, shared his booty, and lived on food of his giving. To 
the “fyrd” war was an occasional necessity, to the “gesith” it 
was the business of life. As the chiefs became kings, the 
“ gesiths” also grew more powerful. They were called by a 
new name — “thegns”; they formed a sort of nobility, not of 
birth, but of service; and speedily became more important than 
the athelings (descendants of the royal blood) and eorls (men 
of noble birth). They held places in the Witan; they were the 
king’s councillors; they held grants of king’s land; and just as 
the king, by growing in power, had raised their position, so they 
in their turn helped to exalt the position of the king. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms: the 
Saxons were a people with strong ideas of liberty and a dislike 
of absolute government; they had kings, but the power of these 
was limited partly by custom, partly by an Assembly which took 
a great share in the government; succession to the throne was 
not strictly hereditary; justice was “ popular ”, and the sphere 
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of local government was large. How much modern England 
has developed along Saxon lines may be judged by reading m 
the preceding sentence the words “the English are ” instead of 
“ the Saxons were”. The description applies to our time as to 
theirs. | 

It is convenient to give this account of the chief Saxon 
institutions here at the out^t, since an understanding of them 
will be valuable in what comes later. But it should not be 
thought that all of them as described here were in use among r 
the Saxons on their arrival. The Idngs amassed their powers 
gradually; shires could not exist till the smaller kingdoms were 
joined into larger ones; the Witan developed as the king needed 
its counsels, when his kingdom became large and the distance 
too great for all the warriors to assemble. Political institutions 
are generally of slow growth and slow decay, and we must picture * 
some growing and others decaying during the course of events 
which we have next to follow. 


III. The Coming of Christianity 

Although little is known of the way in which the Britons 
had been converted to Christianity under the Roman rule, yet 
_ . ^ * . there is no doubt that many of them had become 

Christianity ■_,■■■■. ,:-e ; ; ■ J , ■■■"„. 

Romans 16 Christians, we hear of Alban, the first man to die 
for the Christian faith in England, who gave Ins 
name to St. Albans, and of three British bishops who visited 
a Council at Arles in 314. Indeed, when the Roman Emperor 
Constantine accepted Christianity, it was natural that it should 
be adopted in Britain. Not the least terrible thing about the 
Saxons in British eyes was that they were heathens. Britain, as 
a Christian Roman province, had felt itself a part of Europe; 
when it was overwhelmed by hordes of savage pagans it sank 
back into outer darkness. Its history, its religion, its ike seemed 
all alike to have been swallowed up in the wave of invasion 
Nothing shows more clearly the horror and loathing wnich the 
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Britons felt for the Saxons than the fact that for so many years 
they made no attempt to convert them. It was not that there 
were no British missionaries; to their abiding honour, there was 
no lack of them. David preached in South Wales; St. Patrick 
converted Ireland; St. Ninian spread the. Gospel in Galloway; 
St. Columba built the great monastery in Iona, whence for 
centuries flowed a stream of missionary enterprise. Yet none of 
them attacked the heathen Saxon. St Columban and St. Gall 
.even passed them by on the other side in order to labour on 
the Continent. 

What they left undone, Rome did. Everyone knows how 
the first impulse was supplied; how the little fair-haired boys 
from Deira attracted the notice of the abbot Gregory in the 
slave market at Rome; how he declared they were “not Angles, 
*but Angels”, fit to be rescued from “the wrath” 1 to come; 
and vowed, when he heard the name of their king, AElla, that 
“Alleluia shall be sung in the realm of HClla”. Years passed 
by, and Gregory, now made Pope, was able to keep his promise. 
It happened that King Ethelbert of Kent had married Bertha, 
a Christian princess from Prance. 7 Gregory seized the chance 
thus offered to him. He sent Augustine, with forty 

Augustine’s 

followers, to preach the Gospel in heathen England, mission, 
They landed in the year 597 at Ebbsfleet, the very 597 ' 
landing place to which, a hundred and fifty years before, the 
first band of Jutes had come. A fresh Roman conquest was 
to begin; this time, however, it was not to be made by Roman 
legions for a Roman Emperor, but by Roman missionaries for 
the Roman Church. 

Augustine and his followers were monks; they belonged to 
the order founded in the fifth century by St. Benedict of Nursia. 
Benedict, while wishing that his monks should set an example 
of holy lives, did not mean them to be idle. Laborare est orare , 
“ to work is to pray ”, was his maxim for his followers 7 guidance. 
Consequently, though Augustine was come to teach the Saxon 
warriors that there was more serious business in life than fight- 
ing and feasting and drinking, they did not incur the contempt 
which they would have done had the Saxons found them what 

* In Latin, De Ira. 
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they would have considered idlers, persons who gave up their 
whole lives to meditation and prayer. And so, though Ethelbert 
received them with caution— “ Your words' 7 , he said, 44 are fair, 
but they are new, and I cannot yet forsake what I have so long 
followed ” — yet he gave them leave to preach and gain as many 

Conversion as the y c ^ uId t0 their re % ion ‘ The earnest and 
of Kent. simple teaching gf the monks soon won converts, 
and amongst them Ethelbert himself. The king bestowed on 
Augustine a ruined church at Canterbury. Augustine named it r 
“ Christ Church”; it thus became, as it has remained, the first 
church in England— first both in time and in importance. On 
that site stands now the Cathedral of Canterbury; its Archbishop 
is the head of the Church of England. 

Just as a marriage brought Kent to Christianity, so another 
marriage carried the faith northward. EthelberEs daughter, - 
Etheiburga, married Edwin, the powerful King of Northumbria. 
As the princess was a Christian, it was agreed that she should 
be free to keep her faith. And with her went a new missionary, 
Paulinus. 

We are told of Edwin that he “ commanded all the nations 
of the English as well as of the Britons save only Kent He 
conversion of was worth winning as a convert, and Paulinus set to 
Northumbria. to win him; his wife besought him; even the 

far-distant Pope wrote him letters and sent presents. Edwin was 
moved by their pleading and by what he thought to be the 
special favours of Heaven which came to him at this time: he 
escaped from a treacherous attempt to murder him, he won a 
great victory over the West Saxons, his wife bore him a daughter. 
He consulted his Witan as to whether they should accept the new 
faith. One of his councillors spoke to the king a parable, in 
which he likened the life of man to the swift flight of a sparrow, 
“flying in at one door and straightway out at another; whilst he 
is within he is safe from the wintry storm; but after a short space, 
he immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter 
from which he had come. So this life of man appears for a short 
space; but of what went before, or of what is to follow, we are 
ignorant If therefore this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed/ 7 Paulinus 
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was called in to address the Council, and at once persuaded 
them to become Christians. Coifi, the heathen high priest, was 
the first to destroy the old idols. Edwin’s subjects followed 
their king’s example, and were baptized in thousands. 

Edwin no doubt was sincere enough, bpt headlong zeal like 
that of Coifi and sudden wholesale conversions such as those of 
the Northumbrians did not amount tg much. Those who abandon 
one faith for another so readily are not likely to be very firm in 
holding to any faith. If a time of persecution comes they will 
fall away again. This is exactly what happened in Northumbria. 
Edwin went to war with Penda, King of Mercia, and was slain 
at Heathfield. Paulinus and Ethelburga fled. Penda was a 
heathen, and his heathen warriors overran Northumbria. Many 
of the hasty Northumbrian Christians hastily gave up their 
. Christianity. 

This is made clear by the fact that Oswald, who came to 
the^throne some years later, had to get teachers to preach 
Christianity afresh. This time, however, he got help 
from a Celtic source. While Penda had been ravaging 
Northumbria, Oswald had taken refuge amongst the Piets: from 
them he had learnt of Columba and his monks at Iona. Accord- 
ingly he applied to Iona. The first monk who was sent returned 
saying that the heathen were too stubborn to be converted. 
“Was it their stubbornness or your harshness?” enquired one of 
his brother monks named Aidan. “ Did you forget to give them 
the milk first and then the meat?” Aidan was at once chosen 
to take the other’s place. He speedily showed that he would not 
make the same mistake. By his efforts Northumbria was again 
converted. It is true that so long as Penda reigned, the new 
faith was always in danger. He struck down Oswald in battle 
as he had slain Edwin. Not until Penda himself fell, in 655,, 
by the River Win wed, near Leeds, was Christianity in North- 
umbria secure. The old Mercian king had indeed been no 
savage persecutor of the Christians. “He only hated and 
scorned ”, says Bede, “ those whom he saw not doing the works 
of the faith they had received.” Yet so long as he was alive, 
the cause of the old gods was not lost. When he died it 
perished with him. After that even the Mercians were converted. 
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and soon the whole island was Christian. Sussex was the last 
to receive the faith. 

A new trouble speedily arose. Some of the Saxons had been 
converted by Roman missionaries, others by Celtic. Wessex was 
converted by Birinu^ from North Italy, East Anglia by a Bur- 
gundian, Northumbria and Mercia by Irishmen, Essex and 
Sussex by Cedd and Wilfred. Each, of course, followed what 
their teachers taught them.* Unfortunately, the teachers them- 
selves were not agreed. The island, though one in faith, seemed^ 
likely to be divided in practice. 

The difficulty indeed was not a new one. Even Augustine 
himself had met the British bishops and tried to persuade them 
to adopt Roman practices, and they had refused. In his time 
it was not so serious a matter, since it was the Britons who 
held to their own practice and the Saxons to the Roman - 
teaching. But when the Saxons became a house divided against 
themselves there was grave danger. Accordingly in 6$!| a 
Synod was held at Whitby to settle the points of difference. 

The champion of the Celtic or British practice was Colman, 
who had come from Iona, and had succeeded Aidan in his 
Synod of wor ^ ' m Northumbria. The chief upholder of the 
Whitby. Roman view was Wilfred, Abbot of Ripon, Wilfred 
had been trained in Lindisfarne, Aidan’s own monastery, and 
might have been expected to take Aidan’s views. But he had 
been on a pilgrimage to Rome, and had come back full of 
zeal for the Roman Church and Roman ways. The two argued 
it out before King. Oswy of Northumbria, who presided at the 
Synod. The points of difference were not great. The Britons 
did not keep Easter on the same day as the Romans, they 
adopted a different tonsure, and had one or two other customs 
peculiar to themselves. Colman maintained that they should 
keep to the practices they had learnt from their fathers. Wilfred 
urged that the Britons stood alone in their habits, and that all 
the rest of Christendom followed Rome. At length Oswy asked 
Colman if the Keys of Heaven had been given to Colutnba as 
they had been given to Peter. Colman replied, ** No.” “ Then,” 
said the king— one may presume with a smile on his face— 1 “if 
Peter is the doorkeeper I will never contradict him, lest when 
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I come to the gates there should be none to open them,” and 
he decided for Wilfred and the Roman practice. 

We may be tempted to regard a quarrel mainly about such 
things as dates and of methods of shaving the head as being 
nearly as trivial as the reason which Oswy^ave for deciding in 
favour of the Romans, but we should be wrong. A much 
deeper question was really involve^. Had England followed 
the British practice, she would have cut herself of! from Rome 
and the rest of the civilized world. She would have lost all 
share in the art and learning which Rome alone could teach. 
Wilfred put the matter in a nutshell: “To fight against Rome”, 
said he, “is to fight against the world.” By deciding to accept 
the Roman view, England became once more a part of Christen- 
dom, a position she had not held since the coming of the 
Saxon invaders. 

The fruits of Oswy’s decision were soon gathered. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury being vacant, an Englishman was 
sent to Rome to be consecrated. He died in Rome, 
however, and the Pope chose as Archbishop a Greek of Tarsus, 
monk, Theodore of Tarsus. Theodore justified the Umoru 
Pope’s choice as thoroughly in 668 as we shall see another 
archbishop justify it in 1206. He set himself to unite the Church 
into one, and to organize *it under bishops who were each to be 
responsible for his own diocese. In the British Church the 
monastery had been the centre on which all turned. The abbot 
was all-powerful, the bishop merely his subordinate, whose chief 
work lay in ordaining clergy. Hence bishops wandered up and 
down the land with no settled sphere of authority, and often 
quarrelling; monasteries, owning no master but their own abbot, 
divided the Church rather than united it. What the results of 
the British system were may be seen in Ireland, where, in the 
dark days before the English conquest, the Church fell entirely 
into the hands of the chiefs, lost its power, and merely gave 
an example of disunion to a people who already thought more 
of their own tribe than their nation. But Theodore by setting 
up the Roman system with its grades of rank — the priest in the | 
parish, the bishop in the diocese ruling over the priests, the : 
archbishop in his province ruling over the bishops, and the * 

C C 271 ) ' *3 
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Pope as the head of all— united the land into one . 1 When 
all met together in a national synod they no longer thought of 
themselves as men of Northumbria, Kent, or Wessex, but as 
members of a United Church. 

If we look for thgj results of the conversion upon our country, 
the first is here. A united Church gave the example for a united 
a n tonal P eo P^ e i union $ under one archbishop accustomed 
Church an men to think of union under one king; if they were 
a X united° f alike in religion, they might well be alike in law an$ 
Nation. government And we shall see that this soon came 
to pass; the old petty kingdoms died out or were absorbed, 
until one kingdom -—that of Wessex — became the kingdom of 
England. 

The Church offered an example of union ; it also offered an 
example of peace. Among the Saxons men had been chiefly 
thought of for their valour. Theirs was the rule of 

Teaching: and . , r . , ■■ , ■ ■ m. 

Example of might; little was thought of right. I heir system of 
the Church. j ust j ce was based on the ideas of private vengeance 
or of fines paid in compensation for wrongs done. When a 
murder, a theft, or some deed of violence had been committed, 
the accused person had to be produced by his kindred. If he 
did not appear, he was declared outlawed, and the injured man 
or his relations could exact what vengeance they pleased, if they 
found him. If he pleaded that he was innocent, he was required 
to support his oath by men who would swear to his being an 
honest man, and one to be believed. These were called com- 
ordeal P ur £ ators ' H could not get sufficient compurgators, 
he had to go through the ordeal, an appeal to the 
judgment of Heaven. He put his arm into boiling water, or had 
to walk over red-hot ploughshares or carry a red-hot bar three 
paces. If the scars were not healed in three clays he was judged 
guilty. In that event he was dealt with as if he had pleaded 
guilty; that is to say, he was fined according to his crime. Part 
went to the king, as a compensation for a breach of the king s 
peace; part went to the injured man, or, in the case of a murder, 
to his kindred. The amount of this fine partly depended on 
the gravity of the injury done, but partly also on the rank of the 

1 The work was not completed by Theodore. He, however, began it. 
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man injured. To kill a thegn was more heinous than to kill a 
ceorl, and therefore a higher wergild had to be paid. 

Thus the Saxon conception of justice was bad. It encour- 
aged private vengeance, which only leads to more violence and 
makes one crime produce many others; it-fhas little idea of a 
trial, since by the ordeal it threw on Providence or chance the 
task of deciding guilt, a task whi^h men can perform for 
themselves; by compurgation it favoured the strong and noble 
against the poor and simple, since a great man’s oath outweighed 
the oaths of many small men; and, finally, it had practically no 
idea of a crime against the state. 

The Church, however, held a loftier view about misdeeds 
than merely regarding them as wrongs to a person. They were 
more than wrongs, they were also sins on the part of the doer. 
Theodore and his parish clergy taught that such acts must not 
onlyjpe compensated by fines, but atoned for by repentance and 
penance; and the penances, consisting of fasting, pilgrimage, 
and assiduous prayer, acted as very real punishments. Till the 
penance was discharged the guilty man was outside the pale of 
the Church and its protection. Thus not only did the peniten- 
tial system, by adding further punishment, check misdeeds and 
discourage habits of gluttony, drunkenness, and vice, which the 
Saxons had hitherto thought excusable or even praiseworthy, but 
it strengthened the idea that such wrongdoers were offenders 
against the whole body of the community. When this point 
is reached we get a much higher standard of justice, in which 
certain offences are treated as crimes , and dealt with by the state 
as offences against itself. 

The Church, then, rebuked vice and punished ill-doers. But 
rebuke and punishment by themselves were not enough. Had 
the Church contented itself with merely commanding men to be 
good, its influence would have been slight. It was necessary 
tc show the way; to teach not only by precept, but by example. 
This the monks and parish priests did admirably. Their own 
peaceful and simple lives brought men to see that doing their 
duty at home was better than seeking adventures abroad; that 
it was better to forgive an enemy than to overcome him; that a 
man should strive to be loved rather than feared. 
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To the Church, too, we owe the beginnings of our learning. 
The Abbey of Whitby found shelter for a cowherd who had 
become a monk. This man was Caedmon, the 
Ind Learning, first English poet. His great religious poem 
Caedmon, 664. seeme ^ t0 t h ose G f his time to be sent direct 

.from heaven. “ Others after him strove to compose religious 
poems, but none could vie with him, for he learnt not the art 
of poetry from men, or of men, but from God.” Bede, another 
monk — the “ Venerable Bede” is the respectful title; 
Bede, d. 753, has been bestowed on him— -is a type of the 

great teachers whom the Church gave us. u My constant plea- 
sure”, he says, “lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.” At his 
school of Jarrow six hundred monks learned from him. He was 
our first historian; and, indeed, it is he who tells us almost all 
we know of this time. And yet more than this, he translated 
into English St John’s Gospel, devoting the last days of his life 
to the task. He was urged to rest from the work that was lulling 
him, but he refused, saying: “I don’t want my boys to read a 
lie, or to work to no purpose when I am gone.” When the last 
chapter of the Gospel was finished the great scholar died. 

Another, and a very different type, from among the men the 
Church gave us was Dunstan. He, too, was a monk ; but while 
„ Bede was a scholar, Dunstan was not only a scholar 

Dunstan, ^ but a statesman also. He was the adviser oi two 
Canterbury, kings, and practically regent for a third; he went 
96o ‘ with the king on campaigns against the Danes; he 

kept the royal treasure. As in addition he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we can understand that he was much the most 
powerful man in the kingdom, hie was the first man to be 
great both as a cleric and as a statesman. But there were many 
who followed in his steps. In fact, until the reign of Henry YH I, 
the greatest ministers of our kings were almost always dories. 
There were many things that commended them. No cleric 
could be suspected of aiming at the throne; nor could he found 
a family, and therefore he was presumably less greedy for lands 
and honours than a baron, who could leave such things to his 
son. Again, clerics were far more able and enlightened than 
the ignorant warriors and nobles who formed the king’s court* 
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and they did a great work for England. As we shall see later, 
one of these Church-statesmen, Stephen Langton, had much to 
do with obtaining for us our Magna Carta. 

The Church, then, gave us the beginnings of our national 
unity; it did much to give us peace at $iome, and a better 
sense of what was lawful and right; it gave us scholars, and it 
gave us statesmen. * 


IV. The Early Kingdoms : Kent, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex 

The period of Saxon history which ends with the coming to 
the throne of the West Saxon King Egbert (802), who united 
all Saxon England under his sway, is sometimes 
called the period of the Heptarchy , the Rule of The Heptarchy * 
the Seven Kingdoms. Seven kingdoms may, indeed, be counted 
— Northumbria, Wessex, Mercia, Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East 
Anglia — though even here the description is not satisfactory, for 
Northumbria itself was made up of two kingdoms, Bernicia and 
Deira. But the term Heptarchy implies seven kingdoms inde- 
pendent of each other, whereas, in fact, these kingdoms were 
very rarely quite independent. As we shall see, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, had a sort of overlordship over the rest. A 
king who had this overlordship was often called a Breiimlda . 
Yet, again, this title must not be pressed too far. The name 
Bretwalda seems first to have been taken by Edwin of North- 
umbria to commemorate his victories over the Welsh. He 
wished to imitate the Roman rulers, and called himself by a 
name which translated the old title 44 Duke of the Britons”. 1 
Other kings took the name without as much reason as Edwin 
had, and later writers have applied it as a convenient name for 
the powerful monarchs whose overlordship was admitted by the 
other kingdoms. Yet when we read that Edwin of Northumbria 
was Bretwalda, we must not imagine that the other kingdoms 

* This is not' certain; some think it means * l Broad-ruler”. 
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were really subject to him ? any more than when we speak of the 
Heptarchy we must think of them as being quite independent. 

Just as the kingdom of Kent under Ethelbert was the first 
to accept Christianity, so it was the first to exercise an overlord- 
ship over thf rest. Ethelberfs authority reached as far 
Kent * north as the Humber. He did not conquer the other 
kingdoms, at least there is no record of his warring against them, 
but they regarded him as their chief and fought under his 
banner. He was admitted to be the most important king in 
England. 

The overlordship of Kent was, however, shortlived. It rose 
with Ethelbert, and fell at his death in 616. From that time the 
Kings of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex in succession were 
regarded as overlords. It is tempting to wonder why the king- 
doms of Anglia, Essex, and Sussex never rose to this position, 
seeing that the south-eastern part of the country was richer and 
more fertile than the rest, and had been in Roman days more 
populous. The answer is probably this. When the Welsh were 
driven into the west, only the Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, who still had to hold , their borders against 
them, remained good fighting men. The rest, being less dis- 
turbed by wars, settled down to the arts of peace. They may 
have grown richer, but they grew weaker. The battle was not 
in those days to the wealthy, but to the strong. 

Again, as Christianity passed from Kent to Northumbria, so 
also did the overlordship of England. Ethelric had formed 
Northumbria, Northumbria by uniting Bernicia (Lothian and 
6l6 “ 685, Northumberland) and Deira (Yorkshire and Dur- 

ham) in 588. Ethelfrith, his son, had, as we have seen, won 
the battle of Chester in 613, and had driven thereby a wedge of 
Saxon power between the Welsh of Wales and Strathclyde. Great 
as Ethelfrith was, he was defeated and killed by a usurper, a son 
of the man whom Ethelric had driven from the throne of Deira 
when he added it to his own Bernician realm. Yet this usurper 
became even more powerful than Ethelfrith. He was Edwin 
the Bretwalda. 

Part of Edwin’s career is already familiar. We have seen 
that he married Ethelburga of Kent, and that Paulinus converted 
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him to Christianity. This, however, falls in the second half of 
his reign. In the ten years before his conversion he Edwillj 
gathered such a power as never had been wielded by 6 i 7 ~ 633 . 
any man in England before him. He had driven the Piets north 
of the Forth, and, to overawe them, built thefcommanding fortress 
which still bears his name, Edinburgh 1 , He had driven the 
Strathclyde Welsh to the west of tfee Yorkshire hills, and had 
launched on the Irish Sea a fleet which won for him the Isle 
pf Man and Anglesea, the latter again bearing a commemorative 
name, “the Isle of the Angles”. A standard and a spear topped 
with a tuft of feathers, the old sign of Roman power, was carried 
before him. Secure towards the north and west, he turned south- 
wards; Mercians and East Angles bowed before him; his marriage 
with Ethelburga won the alliance of Kent; the only kingdom that 
still resisted was Wessex. The West Saxons sent envoys to make 
terms. At the meeting, one of them, thinking to free his country 
by a treacherous stroke, rushed at Edwin to murder him; but 
Lilia, one of Edwin’s thegns, threw himself in the way, and, by 
receiving the sword in his own body, saved his master. In the 
war that followed the West Saxons were beaten, and had, like 
the rest, to take Edwin as overlord. 

That this great king had become a Christian no doubt helped 
the cause of Christianity in England, but his Christianity did not 
help Edwin. All who remained heathen were set against him, 
and when Edwin accepted a religion that preached peace rather 
than a sword, his foes thought he was growing weak and un war- 
like. An alliance was formed against him by Penda, the heathen 
King of Mercia, who, calling in to his aid Cadwallon, King of 
Gwynedd (the Snowdonian district of Wales), overcame Edwin’s 
army at Heathfield. 2 Edwin fell in the battle. 

The period that follows is a long struggle between North- 
umbria and Mercia, in which the latter gradually triumphed. 
After the battle of Heathfield, Penda wrested the supre- Rise of 
macy of East Anglia from the Northumbrians and added Mercia * 
it to the kingdom which he had gradually got together in the 
Midlands, and so long as he was alive Northumbria found him 
a formidable enemy. Oswald, who succeeded to Edwin’s throne 

2 Hatfield in Yorkshire, 


li.e. Edwin's burh. 
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in 635, leagued himself with Wessex against the Mercian, but 
Penda beat them at Maserfield in 642. For some years the 
Northumbrian power was prostrated by a struggle between kings 
who represented the rival houses of Bernicia and Deira. Oswy 
at length united th^ two, and finally revenged the misfortunes 
of his house by overthrowing Penda on the River Win wed, near 
Leeds. c 

With Penda fell heathendom; but the cause of Mercia sur- 
vived. Just as Northumbria had been weakened by being the 
one Christian country in the midst of heathen foes, so Mercia 
was strengthened by abandoning the old religion which had 
separated her from the rest. Three years after Pendas death, 
his son once more threw off the yoke of Northumbria, and Oswy 
could not subdue him. Indeed the days of Northumbrian great- 
ness were drawing to an end. Yet the last days were almost the 
brightest. Egfrith, who came to the throne in 670, conquered 
the Strathclyde Welsh, and added Cumbria as far nortff' as 
Carlisle to his dominions. He grasped, however, at a still wider 
power, and led an army north of the Forth. During his absence 
an uneasy dread lay on Northumbria. St. Cuthbert, Abbot of 
Lindisfarne, was at the time at Carlisle. He shared the anxiety 
of the people. “Let us watch and pray,” said he to some 
questioner. The fears were justified/ While St. Cuthbert was 
praying at Carlisle, Egfrith and his army were cut to pieces by 
Nectans- Piets in the battle of Nectansmere. With this 

mere, 685. defeat the Northumbrian power fell for ever. 

For more than a hundred years Mercia held the overlordship 
which Northumbria had lost. She had, it is true, many struggles 
with Wessex, but on the whole kept the advantage, 
supremacy. At first Ini, King of Wessex, seemed likely to unite 
685-796. anc i extend Wessex into a kingdom too strong for 
Mercia to overcome, but in 726, when Ini was absent on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, Ethelbald, King of Mercia, seized the chance 
to invade Wessex, and by 733 had subdued it. The Mercian 
overlordship lasted for twenty years, till the West Saxons rose and 
oh*. defeated Ethelbald at Burford. Under Ethelbald’s suc- 
757-96. cessorj offa, Mercian power rose to its zenith. He 
overcame Kent and Essex, advanced the Mercian frontier to the 
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Thames, pushed back the Welsh, and built the great rampart, 
4< Offa’s dyke ”, from the Dee to the Wye, to confine them within 
narrower limits. He persuaded Pope Hadrian to make Lichfield 
the see of an archbishop, so that Mercian Christians should not 
be under the rule of Canterbury. He corrqiponded on terms of 
equality with the most powerful monarch of the time, the Em- 
peror Charlemagne. Yet his power t§as no more secure than that 
of Edwin, or Gswy, or Egfrith. When he died, Mercian supre- 
macy crumbled away. 

The story of the rise and fall, first of Northumbria and then 
of Mercia, is apt to seem tiresome. After battles and conquests 
there is nothing permanent to show for it all. One fabric, la- 
boriously raised, tumbles to the ground, and nothing is left but 
confused mins. Then another is begun only to collapse like 
its predecessor. We shall now have to follow the building up 
of a third power, that of Wessex. This time, however, it is 
more interesting because it proved permanent. 

We have seen from time to time a little of the early history 
of Wessex. The West Saxons were certainly the most powerful 
kingdom in the south. Twice they had seemed to be Wessex, 
on the verge of great things, first when Ceawlin won Egbert 
the victory of Deorham, and again when Ini conquered 802-839. 
Somerset, Sussex, and Keilt, thus becoming master of all England 
south of the Thames. But Ceawlin was checked* by quarrels at 
home, and the West Saxon power had been overshadowed by 
the growth of Northumbria, while Ini was compelled to yield 
to Etbelbald of Mercia, Offa’s death, however, gave a fresh 
opportunity; and with the hour came the man. 

Egbert had already made one attempt on the West Saxor 
throne, but the influence of Offa had been too strong for him. 
He had taken refuge with Charlemagne, and had no doubt learnt 
at that monarch’s splendid court the value of a united realm, and 
something of the art of ruling one. In 802 the West Saxons 
offered him the crown. The growth of his power was rapid. 
He subdued the Welsh of Cornwall, defeated the Mercians at 
Ellandun in 825, tore from them the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, 
and Essex, which they had held subject, and two years later, 
invading Mercia itself, made the Mercians accept him as overlord 
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His name was now so great that Northumbria submitted to a 
mere threat. Thus before his death in 839, although he did not 
actually displace the Kings of Mercia, Northumbria, and East 
Anglia, he was ruler of the whole country. 1 

So far there is nothing to suggest to us that the overlordship 
of Wessex will differ from those of Mercia or Northumbria. We 
may expect to see it fall, a%.they fell. Indeed on Egbert’s death 
we may fancy that we see the fall beginning: Wessex goes to one 
son, Ethelwulf; Kent, Essex, and Sussex are given to another son, 
Athelstan. Disunion appears close at hand. Yet there was a 
new factor in English politics. Efforts at union had hitherto 
failed, because so soon as one kingdom became great, it was the 
interest of the rest to pull it down. Such union as there was 
must be union of force, not of hearts. Ever since the Welsh had 
been tamed, England had lacked the strongest motive towards 
union, namely, the presence of a powerful foreign foe. In 
Egbert’s reign this foreign foe was already thundering af the 
gates. England had to face the invasions of the Danes. 


V. Alfred and the Danes 

Traditionally we are accustomed to think of Alfred and the 
Danes together. The name of the great hero-king at once raises 
in our minds the memory of a desperate struggle between the 
English and the invading sea rovers. Yet we must be on our 
guard lest we make too much of this. The Danes had begun 
to harass England long before Alfred’s day; and though Alfred 
certainly checked their conquests for a time, he did not in any 
sense end the struggle. His sons and grandsons had to carry 
on his work, and even after their time the trouble broke out 
afresh. Indeed for nearly two hundred years English history is 

1 The spread of Christianity over Saxon England and the changes of the overUudship ' 
follow nearly the same course. If on a map of England a “ horse-shoe " line be drawn, 
starting In Kent and travelling through Essex, East Anglia, Northumbria, Mercia, W«s;<x, 
hack to Sussex , this traces the course of Christianity, save that Wo-sex was converted 
before Mercia ; omitting, the kingdoms in italics it also traces the “ overlordship 
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full of the Danes, plundering, fighting, conquering and being 
conquered, rebelling against their Saxon rulers, and at last reach- 
ing their final triumph when a Danish king, Canute, rules Eng- 
land. Of these two hundred years it is plain that the reign of 
Alfred can only occupy a small part. N^ne the less, it is a 
distinguished part. 

Again, though Alfred was great ap a leader against the Danes, 
it is only a small part of his greatness. There were many stout 
warriors among the Saxon kings, but only one Alfred. Alfred’s 
Had he never fought a battle he would yet have de- greatness, 
served a place among the greatest rulers of the world He was 
the first English king who gave up his whole life to the welfare 
of his country. Other kings had regarded their kingship largely 
as a position to be used for their own pleasure and ambition 
Alfred treated his solely as a duty which he owed to his people. 
He^was not content to be merely a king; he was a father to 
his fatherland, a servant to his own subjects. 

Before Alfred could carry out any of his schemes of good 
government it was needful that the country should be at peace, 
and no peace was possible until the Danes were overcome. The 
Danes, then, were his first task. 

Precisely the same cause which had brought the Saxons on 
the Britons was now driving the Danes on the Saxons. The 
Danes, as we are in the habit of calling them, did not Danish 
come from Denmark alone, but from all North Ger- invasion, 
many, Scandinavia, and all the coasts of the North Sea. If we 
call them not Danes, but Northmen, we are reminded that they 
did not raid England only, but the north of France too, and 
gave their name to the province of Normandy. They went still 
farther afield, however. They made a settlement in South 
Italy, twice attacked Constantinople, conquered Iceland, sailed 
from there to Greenland, and even reached the coast of America 
centuries before Columbus. In this restless career of adventure, 
driven from their homes by the same pressure of westward-' 
moving races which had urged the barbarians against the Roman 
Empire and the Saxons into Britain, we may find repeated the 
same stages of progress which had marked the Saxon invasion. 
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The first object was plunder; the second stage, settlement; the 

final stage, conquest. , , 

The year 789 saw the first Danish raid into England; on the 
eastern coasts fell the earliest gusts of the coming storm; since 

Sta e of the DaneS ? ere heathen the y had 110 SCrU P le in sackin § 
plunder, ^^e rich monasteries of Lindisfarne and A earmouth. 

As time went on the raids': became more numerous, the raiders 
more daring. Egbert was beaten in 828, but in S37 he won a 
victory at Hengist’s Down. Yet one victory was of little use. 
In the course of the next three years every summer brought a 
fresh horde of plunderers, and London, Rochester, and Canter- 
bury were all pillaged. 

The middle of the ninth century saw the Danish invasions 
passing from the first to the second stage. In 85 1 some Danes, 
stage of instead of returning home, wintered in Sheppey. This 
settlement, example was soon followed. In 866 an army, greater 
than any of its predecessors, landed in East Anglia. The next 
year it ravaged Northumbria; then it advanced into Mercia; 
checked there, it returned to East Anglia, and slew King 
Edmund, whose name is commemorated in Bury St Edmunds. 
The year 871 saw it again push southwards into Wessex. If 
Wessex fell, the Danes would be indeed masters of England. 

It was this crisis that Alfred had to face. His grandfather, 
Egbert, had died in 839, leaving a son, Ethelwulf, who had 
reigned till 858. He left behind him four sons, of 
Stack 1 on whom Alfred was the youngest. By 866 the two elder 
Wessex * ones had passed away, and the third, Ethel-red, had 
succeeded to the throne. Aided by Alfred, he prepared to 
drive back the invaders. 

This was no easy task. Men who had the daring to face the 
storms of the North Sea, and even to round the wild western 
coasts of Iceland in their low, undecked vessels driven by oars, 
were not likely to want courage on land. Further, the Danes, 
as soldiers, had great military and strategical advantages. The 
mail-shirt (byrnie) was common with them, but the levies of 
Danish English “ fyrd ” had no defensive armour. Being 
warfare. ra iders, they had no towns, farms, wives, and children 
to protect. Their usual plan was to advance with their ships 
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as far as possible up the rivers. When the ships could go no 
farther, they were drawn ashore and protected with a stockade. 
The main body of the force swept together all the horses they 
could get, and, once “a-horsed”, travelled over the country, 
burning and plundering, so fast that the ^low-moving “ fyrd ” 
could not come up with them. 1 Plunder being their main object, 
the Danes avoided a battle when they could. They rarely made 
an attack, but when threatened drew into a stockade, and, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, formed the “shield wall ”, which was 
hard to break through. The heavy Danish axe, live feet long 
and wielded in both hands, was a terrible weapon at close 
quarters. And, finally, the Danes never knew when they were 
beaten. They were never more dangerous than when the day 
seemed lost Thus in 868 they were driven headlong into York 
by Osbert and Ella, but rallied among the houses, and slew both 
kings. And this is no isolated example ; the same rallying power 
was^displayed over and over again. 

Ethelred and Alfred did not make a promising beginning. 
They tried to storm the Danish camp situated in the tongue of 
land between the Kennet and Thames, near Read- 

. Battles of 

ing. The assault failed, and though the Danes, Ashdown 
being emboldened by success to abandon their usual 
tactics and risk a battle fn the open, were routed by Alfred at 
Ashdown, yet the English lost so many men that they were 
beaten at Basing, and again at Harden in Wiltshire, in which 
latter fight Ethelred was killed. He left children, but Alfred 
was chosen to succeed him. It was no time for a child on the 
throne. Alfred tried his luck once again at Wilton, but although 
his men at first forced the Danes back, yet they rallied and once 
more were victorious. 

This was desperate fighting. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
says, “Nine battles were fought this year south of the Thames”, 
and the balance of victories did not rest with Alfred But 
though the English did not win the battles, yet they won the 
campaign, for in the next year the Danes, having no stomach 

* When the “ fyrd ” turned out in really large numbers it was almost certainly on foot. 
But there is good ground for thinking that in small bodies the fyrd moved “a-horsed”, just 
as the Danes did. Neither side, of course, fought mounted. 
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for more of such bloody work, withdrew eastward and north- 
ward to regions where they met less stout foemen, and Alfred 
had a little breathing space. 

In 877 the storm gathered afresh. In the depths of winter 
Guthrum and Hub^a declared war. Guthrum swooped down 
on Alfred’s royal town of Chippenham before Alfred 
u m * could gather a fierce. The king himself, almost with- 
out followers, had to take refuge in the isle of Athelney, a marshy 
stronghold protected by the waters of the Tone and Farret. 
Never before or after were his fortunes at so low an ebb, but 
he did not despair. By degrees men joined him. He 

Battle of ■ ,, 1 _ r , 

Ethandun, fell on the Danes at Ethandun (Ediogton), and drove 
them in headlong flight to their stockade. Here they 
were surrounded and starved into submission. 

It would, no doubt, have been a more effective blow had the 
stockade at Chippenham been stormed. A crushing defeat might 
have struck such terror into the Danish counsels that they might 
well have judged it wise to leave Alfred alone for the future. But 
the risk of defeat was great, and it was not Alfred’s policy. He 
no longer hoped to clear the Danes out from England altogether. 
To carry on war to the death might be attractive to a king, thirty 
years old, at the head of a victorious army. But Alfred never 
made war for his own glory. He was a statesman who looked 
to the good of his people. So he put aside glittering dreams of 
conquest, and was ready to allow the Danes to settle down in 
the north and east, provided they would be quiet neighbours. 
This is clear from the terms which he made with Guthrum. 

The first condition was that Guthrum and his men should 
become Christians. Thus one great hindrance in the way of a 
Treaty of peaceful union was removed; and, as the Danes were 
wedmore. 0 f rauc h the same race as the English, spoke a kindred 
language, and had very similar institutions, there was no race- 
hatred between the two, such as had prevented the Saxons and 
Britons from living together in amity. The Saxon bad hated 
the Dane, not because he was a Dane, but because he plun- 
dered and robbed. When he gave up these habits he could 
be tolerated. ■ ' 

The line of division settled in the Treaty of Wedmore was 
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the Watling Street; but a few years later Alfred got a better 
frontier. Henceforth the line ran up the estuary of the 1 harries 
to the Lea, along that river to Hertford and across to Bedford, 
then followed the Ouse till it struck the Watling Street, and from 
there to Chester. Roughly speaking, the north and east lay in 
Go thrum’s hands; the south and west remained to Alfred. He 
lost in the extent of his territory, but the hold of Wessex over 
Northumbria and Anglia had not been firm. In the end he 
was stronger in a more concentrated kingdom, and he retained 
London and most of the larger towns. 

The Treaty of Wedmore freed Alfred from Guthrum, but at 
any moment a fresh band of marauders might come. To guard 
against this danger was Alfred’s next care. He improved his 
Alfred's army by increasing the number of the thegns, making 
army. a ]j holders of five hides of land “take up their thegn- 
hood”, and even allowing the man with less land to become & 
thegn, if he had proper arms and mail armour. As the ffiegn 
was bound to follow the king for the whole course of the war, 1 
the most effective part of the army was strengthened. Further, 
Alfred arranged that the fyrd should be divided into three parts, 
each of which would serve for a month at a time, thus securing 
a more permanent force from this somewhat disorderly and un- 
trained body. He also created “bufhs”, or fortified posts, on 
the Danish frontier for checking raiders. But, best of all, he was 
the first to see that England’s safety lay in a fleet: the best way 
to meet the Danes was to fight them at sea. He built, as the 
Alfred’s Chronicle tells us, “long ships that were full nigh twice 
fleet as long as the others; some had sixty oars, 2 some 
more; they were both swifter and steadier than the others”. 
It is somewhat curious that though the English had themselves 
in early days been sea rovers, yet they had lost their taste for 
the sea, and Alfred had at first to employ Frisians to man his 
ships. Soon, however, the English became good seamen, and 
the fleet which Alfred created and his descendants enlarged, 
became England’s best safeguard. 

1 As contrasted with the fyrd, whose members were always anxious to return to the 
duties of their farms. 

S The usual Danish ship had thirty-two oars. 
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The wisdom of these precautions was shown when, at the end 
of his reign, Alfred had to meet a fresh invasion of Danes led by 
Hastings, “the worst man that ever was born” Alfred's new 
army was able to storm the Danish camp on the Lea, to shatter 
another force at Buttington in Montgomery, find finally by a great 
stroke to blockade and capture the Danish fleet in a narrow part 
of the river Lea. In 897 the Danes gkve up the game and made 
off to join their kinsmen in Normandy, where we shall hear 
of them again. In England, for the present, they had found 
that, as a Norse poet sang: 

“They got hard blows instead of shillings, 

And the axe’s weight instead of tribute ”, 

and they judged it best to leave Alfred alone. 

Alfred deserves to be remembered for what he did to keep 
his malm safe, yet no less honour is due for what he did to make 
it well governed. He set in order the laws, and took Policy at 
such good care that the reeves and aldermen should home * 
enforce them, that in later days when troubles came again men 
longed for the “ laws of King Alfred From his youth up he 
had been a scholar, always anxious to learn, and ready 
to teach. It was his wish that every freeborn youth ea 1 g ’ 
“ should abide at his book till he can well understand English 
writing ” That his people should have books to read in English, 
he translated from the Latin not only books on religion — the 
Consolation of Boethius and the Pastoral of Pope Gregory — but 
also books on history and geography, Bede’s Histoiy op the 
Church and Orosius* History and Geography . At times, too, he 
did more than translate; he added to the books whatever seemed 
interesting to himself. Thus he put into Orosius' book the 
accounts of two voyages northwards to the White Sea and east- 
wards along the Baltic, made by Othere and Wulfstan, whom 
Alfred had himself sent out. Even more valuable than his trans- 
lations was the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , which Alfred caused to be 
written and perhaps himself helped to write. This chronicle, 
which begins its story with the coming of the English, and was 
continued year by year from Alfred's time, is the best record 
we have for what happened before the Norman Conquest; it is 

(0271) 4 
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the oldest history in its own tongue possessed by any nation 
in Europe; and by causing it to be written Alfred became the 
father of English prose, just as Caedmon had been the father 
of English poetry. 

A king who wts so fond of learning was sure to attract 
| ; scholars to his court Nor did Alfred neglect the Church. The 

[ plunderings oP the Danes had left churches in ruins 

The Church. monasteries desolate. He gave largely from his 

own income to rebuild them; he even went further, setting 
up an abbey for monks at Athelney to commemorate God's 
mercies to him there, and another religious house for nuns at 
Shaftesbury. His own daughter did not disdain to be Head 
of this. Further, the churchmen themselves were in nearly as 
evil plight as the churches. At the beginning of his reign 
Alfred tells us that even south of the Humber there were “ few 
priests who could render his service-book into English", while 
in the north the state of the church was still worse. Thanks 
to Alfred's efforts this ignorance was amended. He took care 
to . choose good bishops and trusted them to make the lower 
clergy do their duty. 

However we look at Alfred, whether as a warrior, as a 
statesman, as a lawgiver, as a scholar, as a reformer, he appears 
equally great. Yet with all his greatness he kept all through 
his life the nature of a modest and simple man, “ I desire," 
said he in his latest days, “to leave to them that come after 
me a remembrance of me in good works. So long as I have 
lived I have striven to live worthily.” None can doubt that 
the task which this great king set himself was nobly done. 


VI. The Golden Age of the Saxons 

Alfred died in 901; Ethelred II, whose reign marks the 
downfall of all that Alfred had done, came to the throne in 979. 
This chapter passes in review the seventy-eight years that elapse 
between the two kings each justly named, the one “the Great", 
the other “the Unready”, or “ Redeless 
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It is not altogether easy to find any one distinguishing mark of 
the period; yet if we take it down to 975 we may fairly call it 
“ Three Generations of Strong Kings ”, for, reckoning the one son, 
three grandsons and two great-grandsons 1 sprung from Alfred, 
only one (Edwy) shows no good qualities as a ruler. We may 
remark further that these three generations all carry on Alfred's 
work. They do not attempt to extirpate the Danes, but they 
gradually bring them under their sway, so that the two races 
begin to join into one, and the house of Wessex again becomes 
supreme over all England. Finally, in the latter part of the 
period we shall notice a great increase in the political power of 
the Church; we shall see, too, the first of that long line of 
ecclesiastical statesmen who appear and reappear for many cen- 
turies in English history. 

With these somewhat slender threads to join a series of 
events which are naturally rather disconnected we may bind to- 
gether the story of Alfred's descendants. 

Edward the Elder shone chiefly as a warrior. The title 
which he took — “King of the English” instead of “King of 
the West Saxons ” — indicates his life’s work. He Edward the 
set himself to recover the Danelaw, that district Elder, 901-2$ 
which his. father had been forced to give up. The task was 
easier than it might seefn, since the Danes of the Danelaw 
were not united under one ruler. None the less Edward had 
to proceed with caution. Aided by his warlike sister, Ethel- 
fleda, who ruled the Midlands for him under the title of the 

1 Egbert, 802-39. 

I 

Ethelwulf, 839-58. 

1 i i 1 

Ethelbald, 858-60. Ethelbert, 860-6. Ethelred I, 866-71. Alfred, 871-901. 


Edward (the Elder), 901-25. 


Athelstan, 925-40. Edmund, 940-6. Edred, 946-55* 


Edwy, 955-9* Edgar, 959-75. 

Edward (the Martyr), Ethelred 1 1 (the Unready), 

975-9* 979-1016. 
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“Lady of the Mercians”, he first completed the series of 
fortified posts which Alfred had begun. Then moving over the 
border he attacked the group of Danish towns on the Upper 
Ouse. One by one, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, yielded to Aim. Ethelfieda led an army against the 
Five Danish Boroughs in the valley of the Trent, and captured 
Derby and Leicester. Sh$ died in 918, but Edward carried on 
the work. At length, in 925, when he was setting out on a 
final invasion of the north, he was met by envoys from all the 
northern powers, from the Danes of Northumbria, the Welsh of 
Strathclyde, the Angles of Bernicia, and even Constantine, 
King of the Scots, who offered submission and swore to take 
him to “father and lord”. Edward accepted their submission, 
though it must have been as evident to him as it is to modem 
eyes that the supremacy over so distant a person as the King 
of Scots could not have been very secure. Scanty founda- 
tion as it was, however, we shall see much built on it* by 
another Edward, even greater than his namesake Edward the 
Elder. 

That the submission was merely nominal became clear enough 
in the reign of Edward’s son, Athelstan. Athelstan first married 
Atheistan, & s sister to Sigtric, Danish King of Northumbria, 
935-4°. but on the death of thar king did not hesitate to 
drive out his kinsman’s sons and seize the kingdom for himself. 
Conduct of this kind made the other northerners uneasy. Con- 
stantine gave help to Sigtric’s sons, and got together a vast 
league against Athelstan. Danes of Northumbria, and Welsh of 
Strathclyde, joined him. All who had taken Edward to “father 
and lord ” were now ready to war against Athelstan. Even 
Danes from Ireland under King Anlaf came over to help their 
kinsmen. Athelstan, however, was a match for them all. He 
Battle of met a ^ es at Brunanburgh, 1 and, in the greatest 
Brunanburgh, battle yet seen in England, utterly defeated them. 
937 * The fight lasted all day, a series of desperate 

assaults by the Saxons on the “burh” or earthwork in which the 
invaders had fortified themselves. The old triumph song tells us: 


1 Perhaps at Bourne in Lincolnshire. 
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Here gat King Athelstan 
And eke his brother 
Eadmund Atheling 
Life long glory 
At swords edge 
Round Brunanburh 
Board- wall they cleft 
War-lindens hewei 
Sithen sun up 
Till the bright being 
Sank to his settle. 

Anlaf fled back to Ireland with but a handful of men. Con- 
stantine “the hoary war-man” left his eldest son dead on the 
field. Athelstan’s triumph was complete. 

His brother Edmund, who succeeded him in 940, had, how- 
ever, again to fight for his power in the north. It was, in fact, 
the regular thing that the Danes should revolt with Edmund, 
each new ruler and try his mettle. Edmund was no 9 4 °~ 6 * 
less sturdy than Athelstan. He reduced the rebels, and to 
punish the King of Strathclyde, who had helped them, he con- 
quered that kingdom and granted it to Malcolm, King of Scots. 
This “grant” is another historical molehill which a later age 
came to regard as a mountain. Together with Constantine’s : 
submission to Edward the Elder, this forms one ground of the 
claim to the overlordship of Scotland which Edw r ard I put 
forward. 

Edmund had reigned but six years when he was murdered 
by an outlaw whom he was endeavouring to drag from his 
banqueting-hall. His younger brother, Edred, had also Edredj 
a short, but not an inglorious reign. Three things 946-55. 
about him deserve note. First, as was always the case when 
a brother succeeded in place of the late king’s young son, the 
crown was given to him by a decision of the Witan : but in this 
particular Witan sat, not only Englishmen, but Danes and Welsh- 
men. The complete union of England was apparently not far off, 
when men of three races could meet in one assembly to choose 
their ruler. Secondly, after suppressing the usual rebellion in 
Northumbria, Edred divided it, not into shires, which would 
have been ruled by aldermen, but into two huge earldoms 
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This creation of “ earis ” 1 with wide dominions was a dangerous 
policy, from which were to come serious troubles in the 
future. And thirdly, Edred’s friend was the great churchman, 
Dunstan. 

Although Dunsfan had been brought up in the abbey of 
Glastonbury, he had no wish at first to enter the Church. He 
came to seek hfs fortune at King Athelstan’s court. 
Dunstan. other courtiers were jealous of his learning or 

annoyed by his wit, and they resolved to make him ridiculous. 
As he was riding across a marsh they threw him from his horse 
and rolled him in the mire. Dunstan left the court in disgust, 
fell sick of a fever, and when he recovered became a monk. 
Athelstan, sorry for his courtiers’ rudeness, recalled him to 
court Edmund again dismissed him, but two days later 
changed his mind. The reason is given us in a well-known 
story. Edmund was hunting near Cheddar; the chase $wept 
to the edge of Cheddar cliffs; stag and hounds went headlong 
over, and the king seemed unable to check his horse. In the 
agony of the moment he vowed to make amends to Dunstan 
if he was saved, and the horse just pulled up on the edge. In 
gratitude for his escape Edmund made Dunstan Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury. Edred took him for his chief adviser. 

Dunstan had won the confidence of one king, but this was 
no guarantee that he would be equally favoured by the next 
Edwy> He was again to experience the uncertainty of fortune. 

Edwy, who succeeded Edred, fell into the hands of the 
party who hated the monks. Consequently he soon quarrelled 
with Dunstan. Dunstan rebuked him for affronting all the nobles 
of his court by leaving the table at his coronation-feast, and even 
led him back by the hand like a sulky boy. Edwy retorted by 
driving Dunstan into exile. This angered all the monkish party, 
but they were still more set against the king for marrying a wife 
who was within the “prohibited degrees” in relationship. Arch- 
bishop Odo declared it no marriage; all Edwy’s most powerful 
subjects revolted, and set up his brother Edgar as king. Edwy 
was left merely the part of England that lay south of the Thames. 
It seemed that England might be split up once again, but for- 

2 Danish, jarl, ' 
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Innately Edwy’s death put an end to the difficulty. The whole 
realm came under Edgar’s allegiance. 

This prince is aptly called the “Peaceful” While Edgar 
was on the throne, the long term of Saxon prosperity that had 
had its spring with Alfred, and its summer ^nder Edward Edgar, 
and Athelstan, remained unbroken. It was indeed drawing 959-75- 
to an end; Edgar’s reign wore the peacefulness of an autumn, 
so calm and fair that it leads men to forget how soon it must 
pass away. Since Edgar’s first act was to recall Dunstan, and as 
Dunstan remained his trusted minister throughout, we may find 
in the events of the reign the best example of Dunstan’s policy. 

Dunstan, we have seen, was a monk; Edgar made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Thus the first field for his activity 
lay in Church affairs. It happened that at this time Monastic 
there was a great revival in monastic affairs going on revival - 
on the Continent, The Benedictine monks of Clugny, who led 
stern, hard, self-sacrificing lives, were everywhere taken as 
models. In one respect the secular clergy were not doing what 
the Church expected them to do. It was thought right that 
they should remain, like the monks, unmarried. At this time, 
however, this rule was badly kept. Many of the seculars had 
wives, and this gave great offence. Dunstan did his best to 
make the seculars remairr unmarried, but he was not altogether 
successful. Under these circumstances it became the fashion 
to think a great deal of monks and less of the secular 1 clergy. 
This showed itself not only in the revival of old monasteries and 
the setting up of new ones, but also in the practice of turning 
out the seculars from positions of dignity and putting monks in 
their places. Thus the secular canons of the Cathedral of Win- 
chester were turned out, and monks installed instead of them. 
The same thing was done at Worcester. No doubt, in some 
respects, the change was for the better; the monks led stricter 
lives, and they were more learned. But it raised a great jealousy 
between regulars and seculars. Although Dunstan, as head of 
the Church, may be said to have approved of those changes 

1 Monks, friars, and others who lived under a rule like that of St. Benedict, or in later 
days like those of St. Francis or St. Dominic, were called “regulars” {Lat, regula). The 
rest of the clergy were called “ seculars 
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which some of his bishops made, he did not make them in his 
own see. Though a monk, he was not an enthusiastic monk. 
He was not by nature either narrow or ascetic. The real reform 
that he was anxious for was that the clergy should be better 
educated. t 

It would be a mistake to look on Dunstan merely as a 
churchman. He was morerthan that. He was a great states- 
man. To him we may attribute the wise policy by which Edgar 
made friends of the Danes settled in England, making some 
aldermen, others bishops, and admitting many to his Witan. 
He also continued to keep on good terms with the kings of the 
Scots. Just as Edmund had handed over Strathclyde to Mal- 
colm, so Edgar, we are told, gave Lothian to Kenneth. No 
doubt his powers over Lothian were very slight, and it was wise 
to yield gracefully what was not worth the trouble of keeping; 
but it is a form of wisdom which ministers and kings do not 
always show. r 

Though we may give Dunstan the credit of much that was 
done in Edgar’s reign, yet the king showed himself a capable 
ruler. He issued improved laws, and travelled frequently over 
his realm to see that they were kept. More than that, he made 
the inhabitants of each “hundred” responsible for any misdeeds 
committed there. He enlarged the fiefet, and himself made fre- 
quent voyages with it. And even if we distrust the old story 
that he was rowed across the Dee by six vassal-kings, yet none 
the less we may find a truth expressed in it. It is a picturesque 
way of saying that he was a prosperous and powerful monarch, 
and there was none found in Britain to rival his greatness. 


VII. The Saxon Downfall 

From Egoert to Edgar may be called the Golden Age of 
The Saxon ^ axon history. Kings and people alike are vigorous: 
downfall, enemies abroad are beaten off, rebellions at home 
crashed, law and justice enforced, learning encouraged. 
We have likened Edgar’s reign to a fine autumn: we may go 
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further, and say that after him came down winter fierce and 
stormy. In the next ninety years, from the reign of Edward 
the Martyr till the death of Harold (975-1066), Saxon England 
went from one calamity to another. The kingdom could not 
even preserve itself from foreign conquest; v*e shall see a time 
of Danish attack ending in a Danish monarch on the throne, 
and then a time of Norman interference ending in the Norman 
Conquest, It will be convenient to divide the whole period 
into two parts corresponding to these two foreign influences, but 
through the whole we can trace in many of the chief men a de- 
cay of the old Saxon valour and self-reliance, and a new growth 
of indecision, discontent, treachery, that gave the foreigner his 
opportunity. There are brilliant exceptions: Edmund Ironside 
and Harold must not be forgotten. But fate was unkind enough 
to cut off both of them before they could do more than show 
their budding promise, while it left the incapable Ethelred and 
the feeble Edward the Confessor ample leisure to reap the whole 
harvest of their own incapacity. 

The grouping of the events of this time shows a certain sym- 
metry which it is well to bear in mind. From the accession of 
Ethelred the Unready to the Norman Conquest is a period of 
eighty-seven years. The middle part of it (1017-1042) is occu- 
pied with the Danish kings 6n the throne (Canute and his sons); 
the beginning part and the end part are covered by Saxon kings. 
Further, the beginning and end parts have a strong resemblance. 
Each period starts with a long reign of a feeble king followed by 
a very short reign of a vigorous king; each alike ends in a foreign 
conquest 1 


Long reign of Ethel- 
red the U nready, 
978~ xoi 6. 

Short reign of Edmund 
Ironside , 1016-1017. 



Period II (Saxon kings): > 

Ending in Danish 

Long reign of Edward 

conquest _ and 

the Confessor, 1042- 

Danish kings. 

1066. 

’ X017-X042. 

Short reign of Harold, 


1066. „ 


Ending in Norman 
conquest, 1066, 
and Norman 
"■ . kings. 
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(975-1042) 

1. The Danish Conquest of England 

The story off the Saxon downfall opens ominously with 
murder. The young King Edward, riding past his stepmother's 
castle at Corfe , halted at «&e door and asked for a cup of wine. 
The treacherous queen brought it herself, and while the king was 
drinking it made one of her men stab him in the back, that her 
own son, Ethelred, might get the throne. For eight-and-thirty 
years England was to regret that deed, for Ethelred’s reign 
proved one of the worst in her history. 

Ethelred’s name of the Unready or Redeless — that is to say, 
“ the Man of 111 Counsel "—fitly describes him. He was selfish, 
idle, weak. He had not the vigour to control the 
“Unready”, great earls and ealdormen m whose hands a strong 
978-1016. kj n g ^ke Edgar had been able safely to leave so 
much of the government of the country. Instead of being useful 
servants of the state, these men became jealous and quarrelsome, 
struggling for their own power, and neglecting their duties. Upon 
an England in the hands of an incapable king and disloyal offi- 
cials down swooped the Danes; and by this time the Danes 
were even more formidable than thef had been in Alfred's reign. 
Norway and Denmark were now each of them kingdoms. The 
invaders were no longer plunderers, but trained warriors, obeying 
the commands of a king who, being sure of help from a mass 
of his kinsmen already settled in the country, aimed at nothing 
less than a complete conquest. 

England’s need was desperate; yet never was she left so 
utterly without help by her king and leaders. There was only 
Saxon one remedy; it was to fight, and fight hard. Yet when 
division, the invaders came they found England a prey, for, as 
the Chronicle says, “no shire would help other". Then, by the 
advice of Sigiric, who had succeeded Dunstan, Ethelred reversed 
Alfred’s plan of dealing with Danes: instead of hard blows the 
Danegeid. m * sera ^ e man gave them shillings ; he tried to buy them 
off with the Danegeid, a tax which he made his luckless 
subjects pay. This contemptible policy, of course, only put off 
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the evil day to a still worse to-morrow. The Danes, paid once, 
came back again and again for more, and they brought fresh 
swarms with them. Danegeld, first imposed in 991, was taken 
again in 994, in 1002, and in ion. As Ethelred’s Witan ap- 
proved of the tax, it is plain that it was not 1:he king alone who 
had fallen from the valour of the old days. When we read of 
one army “that it was the leaders fiftt who began the flight”; 
of another, “when they were east, then men held our force west; 
and when they were south, then was our force taken north”; of 
another, “through something was flight ever resolved upon, and 
so the enemy ever had the victory”; or, again, that the king’s 
most trusted alderman, Edric, betrayed his plans to the enemy; 
or, again, that after more than twenty years’ harrying, the Witan 
had no more practical advice to recommend than a three days’ 
fast and a daily chanting of the third psalm, “in order that God 
may # grant us that we overcome our foes”; and, finally, that 
Ethelred himself would never risk his own person in a battle- 
field, — we feel that England has come on evil days. 

Unfortunately, Ethelred’s feebleness was not the worst of him: 
having by one act brought the Danes into England, he made 
them his lasting foes by another. He had recourse _ 

, ® , _ / „ . _ . Treachery. 

to treachery. Suddenly, m a time of truce, when The Massacre 
he had got rid of the Norwegians by a treaty with 
their king, Olaf, and pacified the Normans by a marriage with 
Emma, the sister of their duke, he caused all the Danes on whom 
he could lay hands to be murdered. This “Massacre of St. 
Brice’s Day ” drew down on him the whole might of Denmark, 
for among the victims so slain were the sister of Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, and her husband. 

Ethelred, like all weak kings, was a prey to bad favourites. 
He chose as his friend Edric, Earl of Mercia, and married him 
to his sister Edith. Edric may at the outset have 

. . _ . Edric Streona. 

meant to act with vigour against the Danes, but 
he turned out a very prince of traitors. His nickname of Streona, 
“ the Grasper ”, shows that his guiding star was avarice and selfish- 
ness. He soon appeared in his true colours. His rivals at home 
he got rid of by murder, and he was perfectly ready to betray his 
country to the enemy. In 1013 Sweyn invaded England in 
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person; there was nothing to stop him; he swept through North- 
umbria, the Midlands, the west Edric betrayed his master and 
persuaded the Witan to offer Sweyn the throne. London alone 
stoutly held out for Ethelred, till it heard that the miserable man 
had deserted his j&st and fled to Normandy. He came back 
to England after Sweyn's death, but two years later died himself. 
The Roman Church placed him among the saints. He was in- 
deed a good friend to the Church, and his foes the Danes were 
heathen, but the patron of Edric and the author of the massacre 
of St. Brice's Day was scarcely worthy of a place in such digni- 
fied company. 

After his death the greater part of England, being in Danish 
hands, acknowledged Sweyn's son, Canilte, as king. There was 
one honourable exception. London held true to the line of 
Alfred, and chose Ethelred's son, Edmund. 

Edmund, who gained by his bravery the name of “ Iron- 
side ”, was of very different mould from his feeble father. He 
Edmund P^ ere< ^ an arm y> and twice fought with Canute's 
ironside, men at Penselwood and Sherston. Neither battle was 
xox6 ' 7 ‘ decisive, but gathering fresh forces Edmund drove the 
Danes off London and won a victory at Brentford; a fourth 
hurled a number of them into the isle of Sheppey; these successes 
brought the traitor Edric over again r to Edmund's side to be a 
fresh curse to his race, for in the fifth fight, when Edmund was 
engaged against the whole weight of Canute's forces at Assandun 
! (Ashington in Essex), the day was lost only because Edric again 
deserted on the battlefield and went over once more to the 
Danes. Not content with this, a year later he got Edmund 
murdered, and in despair the nation took the Dane, Canute, 
as King. There is a certain just retribution in the fact that 
one of the first things Canute did was to have Edric put to 
death. 

Canute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good king. He 
was, of course, ■ infinitely more powerful than any king of the 
Canute, house of Wessex, for England was merely a province 
“'7-35- i n his dominions. The King of Scots admitted him 
as his overlord. He was also King of Denmark, and in 1028 
he subdued Norway, so that he seemed to be on the way to 
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become an emperor of the north, a northern Charlemagne. But 
his might gave England that peace of which she stood sorely 
in need. War came to an end with the triumph of the enemy, 
and the enemy turned into a good friend. No rebellions broke 
the serenity of his reign. Towns grew rich %nd prosperous, for 
the Danes were great traders, and Canute’s wide possessions 
gave merchants new chances for tra 4 e. He ruled sternly but 
fairly. He married Ethelred’s widow, and so joined himself to 
the old royal family. He employed Danes and English alike; 
the Earls of Northumbria and East Anglia were Danes, those 
of Mercia and Wessex were Englishmen. The name of the latter 
officer, Godwin, we shall have occasion to remember. Canute 
felt so certain of the loyalty of his new subjects that he was able 
to send home all his Danish army, save only a small bodyguard 
of “house-carles”, and even this consisted in part of Englishmen. 
This shows that he was loved, just as the old story of his 
rebulte to the flattering courtiers, who urged him to forbid the 
tide to come any farther, shows that he had a reputation for 
wisdom. 

Canute’s eldest son succeeded him in Norway. The two 
others, Harold Harefoot and Hardicanute, divided England, the 
north obeying Harold, Wessex and the south Canute’s sons; 
Hardicanute. The latter spent most of his time H^dkanute, 
in Denmark, so that the chief power fell into the I0 35~4a. 
hands of his mother, Emma, and as Hardicanute tarried long 
in Denmark the whole realm came into Harold’s hands ; but 
Harold dying in 1040, Hardicanute became king. He in his 
turn did not survive long, and with him the Danish dominion 
in England came to an end. 1 

2. Edward the Confessor and the Normans 

When Hardicanute died the Witan had to choose a fresh 
king. They went back to the old West Saxon ^ t ■ 
house, and chose Edward, second son of Ethelred fessor, 1042-66. 

l It is interesting to speculate what would have been the history of England had Canute’s 
descendants been “three generations of strong kings”— as Alfred’s were. 
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the Unready. 1 Since this king’s reign saw the rise of Norman 
influence in England, our first task is to trace the chief links that 
were drawing England and Normandy into closer connection. 

The Normans were in origin Northmen, just as were the 
Danes who had so ^ong harassed England. For many years they 
Normans and raided the north of France under the leadership 
Normandy. 0 f Rolf the^ Ganger. In 913 the French King, 
Charles the Simple, had “granted” to the Danish leader the 
land which he could not keep. Thus began the line of the great 
Dukes of Normandy. Once settled in France the Northmen 
soon grew very different from their Danish kin. They began 
to use the French tongue and French customs, and became 
much more polished and civilized. It has always been a curious 
mark of the Northmen that wherever they went, when once 
fighting was over, they were ready to adopt the customs and 
generally the language of the place, and thus got on well with 
the original inhabitants. Though by nature rough and^wild, 
they could, it seemed, put on any civilization, as it were a 
garment. 

Northman in Normandy would naturally be ready to help 
Northman in England, and we have seen that the Danes often 
used Normandy as a base from which to attack, or as a shelter 
when beaten. But the earliest connection between England and 
„ . , the Norman house was made when Ethelred 

red to Emma of married Emma, daughter of Richard I of Nor- 
Normandy. mandy. A Norman queen is the first link in 

the chain of events that leads, some sixty years later, to a Norman 
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king. Emma’s influence, however, went over to the Danish side. 
After Ethelred’s death she married the Dane, Canute, and 
devoted herself to placing her Danish son, Hardicanute, on 
the throne. But her second son by her first husband was 
destined to draw still closer the bond between England and 
Normandy. 

This second son, Edward the Ccffifessor, was indeed more 
of a Norman than an Englishman. He came to the throne 
about five-and-thirty years old. At least twenty- 

- . r , . , , , . ; ■ Edward the Con- 

five years of his life had been spent continuously fessor, Norman 
in Normandy. Norman speech was at least as m tastes * 
familiar to him as English. All his friends and habits were 
Norman. England knew nothing of him; and he knew nothing 
either of English statesmen or English ways. Above all he 
favoured churchmen. When he became king he wanted to 
surround himself with his Norman friends, and to raise them 
to posts of honour. Thus Robert, Abbot of Jumieges, who, we 
are told, was trusted by the king “ as no other man was trusted ”, 
became successively Bishop of London and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; another Norman followed him in the see of London; a 
third, the king’s nephew, wras Earl of Hereford; another, Richard 
Scrob, was the first to, . make the English acquainted with a 
Norman novelty which was to be the source of much suffering 
in the days to come: he built the first castle in England. All 
this of course was unpopular. Two parties arose: one the king’s 
friends, Normans and their followers; the other the national or 
Saxon party. At the head of this we find Edward’s opponent, 
Godwin. Edward, indeed, owed Godwin an old grudge. In 
Harold Harefoot’s reign Edward’s elder brother, Alfred, had 
landed to try to seize the throne. Godwin had been sent against 
him. Since he was Harefoot’s officer Godwin was only doing 
his duty in capturing Alfred. He did his duty, but certainly in 
a most treacherous way. He met Alfred, pretended to join his 
side, and then made him and his followers prisoners while they 
were in their beds. Harold Harefoot caused Alfred to be put 
to death by thrusting out his eyes. Edward could hardly forgive 
Godwin for his share in this brutality. 

Thus the history of England from the accession of Edward 
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the Confessor to the Norman Conquest is a struggle on the part 
of Godwin and his sons, Harold at the head of them, to main- 
tain their power against the king and his Nor- 
vftht ' English 1 " man friends. Like all periods where a family is of 
party * grdat importance the story is confusing, because 

it demands a knowledge of relationships. It somewhat resembles 
the early part of the W£-s of the Roses, save that there is no 
fighting. Edward the Confessor is not unlike Henry VI either 
in position or character. Just as in Henry Vi's reign we hear 
little of the king, and much of Richard of York, Warwick, 
Salisbury, and Somerset, so here there will be much to say of 
Godwin, Harold, Tostig, and William of Normandy, while Edward 
the Confessor plays a very small part. 

At first Godwin's position was enormously strong. He himself 
was Earl of Wessex; his eldest son, Sweyn, was Earl of the 
Hwiccas, covering the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, 
influence Hereford, Berkshire, and Somerset; his second son, 

© o wm. j^ aro j^^ was g ar j 0 £ £ ast Anglia, which included not 
only the East Anglia of our day, but Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
and Essex as well; a nephew, Beorn, held an earldom covering 
Dorset and part of Wilts. To crown all, Godwin's daughter, 
Edith, was Edward's wife. There was no one to equal the 
family in power . 1 Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and Siward, Earl of 
Northumbria, could scarcely be called rivals. 

By degrees this power began to break up. The king disliked 
it. His Norman friends tried to thwart Godwin whenever they 
could. Godwin's eldest son, Sweyn, behaved badly. He fell in 
love with an abbess, and carried her off. He was outlawed, and 
his possessions shared between Harold and Beorn. Three years 
later he came to the English coast, invited Beorn on board his 
ship, and had him murdered. Godwin's influence was strong 

1 Godwin, Earl of IV esse; r, 1053. 
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enough to get him forgiven after this monstrous offence, but 
men were offended. Their confidence in Godwin was shaken. 
His enemies looked out for a chance to overthrow him. 

The chance was not long in coming* The king's brother-in- 
law, Eustace of Boulogne, crossed over from Jrance to see him* 
On his wav back his followers tried to quarter them- ^ 

_ "V . Quarrel ;■ with : 

selves by force on the townsmen of Dover. One Eustace of 
man refused to receive these unwelcome guests. Boulogne * 
Blows were struck, a riot began, and seven of the Frenchmen 
were killed. Eustace complained to the king, and Edward 
ordered Godwin to ravage the town as a punishment* Godwin, 
however, had the good English notion that trial should come 
before punishment. The men of Dover had not been heard in 
their own defence. He flatly refused to obey the king's order. 
The king, urged on by his Norman friends, determined to treat 
this conduct as rebellion. He summoned a meeting of the Witena- 
gemot at Gloucester, and bade Godwin attend it. Godwin came 
indeed, but with Harold, Sweyn, and all his armed men at his 
back. As Leofric and Siward had called out their Mercian and 
Northumbrian forces on the king's side, it looked as if civil 
war would break out. 

It is, however, the distinguishing mark between this time 
and the Wars of the Roses, *that whereas in the later period any 
excuse will do for war, in the earlier men again and 

. , , - Flight of 

again advance to the very verge of it, but shrink from Godwin* 
taking the fatal step over the verge. The Witan was I0SI * 
adjourned to London. Godwin came there protesting his inno- 
cence; day by day his followers melted away, “and ever the 
more the longer he staid". At length Godwin saw that the 
game was up. He and his sons all fled from the country. 
They were outlawed ; their earldoms taken and given to their 
enemies. 

This of itself was enough to make the year 1051 of no plea- 
sant memory, for the fall of Godwin meant the triumph of the 
Norman party. But another event, more ominous still, was to 
mark it. This was the visit to England of Duke William of 
Normandy. 

It will be more convenient to make a fuller acauaintance with 

(C271> 5 
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Duke William later, at a time when England was to know him 
only too well as William the Conqueror. But there is scarcely 
f any doubt on the object of the visit. It was no accident 
Normandy that he came at a time when Edward the Confessor’s 
England, Norman friends were supreme. The king had no son, 
*° 51 ' and there was no obvious heir. The duke came to 
spy out the land; and w£ are told that Edward made him some 
sort of promise that he should succeed to the throne. Of course 
Edward had no right to do this. The crown of England was 
his, but it was not his to give. None the less William had got 
what he wanted; when the time came he would be able to call 
himself rightful heir to the throne. He had, it must be remem- 
bered, some sort of family claim, for he and Edward the Confessor 
were cousins. 

The time, however, was not yet; Godwin had been driven 
out, but his power was not broken. In 1052 his sons, Harold 
and Leofwine, landed in the west, where he soon joined 
Godwin’s them. Again one part of England was arrayed in arms 
power * against the other, and once again there was no fighting 
to speak of. Men “were loath to fight against their own kin”; 
it was a pity “that Englishmen should destroy one another to 
make room for foreigners”. So, we are told, Edward pardoned 
Godwin and his sons, and received them back again. Edward 
was too weak to do anything else. Godwin’s forces were stronger 
than his; the people vowed that “they would live or die with 
Godwin ”. If we look for a reason for this sudden devotion to 
the man from whose side they had melted like snow the year 
before, it may well be found in William of Normandy’s visit and 
Edward the Confessor’s promise. If news of that had leaked 
out, the people of England were wise in supporting Godwin ; 
perhaps Robert of Jumieges, who had arranged the promise, was 
wise too. Under usual circumstances an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would be safe from violence whatever he had done, but it 
seems that Robert had done something that made him nervous, 
archbishop though he was, for he fled to the Continent, and two 
Norman bishops fled with him. 

Close on Godwin’s restoration came his death. Unfortunately 
Harold was no better able than his father to resist grasping at 
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land and power for the family. By doing so, he made enemies 
who were sure to do him an ill turn when the chance H ld 
came. Thus, when Siward of Northumbria died, Harold 
secured the earldom for his brother Tostig, although Siward left 
a son. Further, he did his best to get hold*of the Seizure of 
earldom of Mercia, thereby incurring the enmity of Earldom of 
Elfgar and his sons, Edwin and Morreft. 1 Probably Northumbrxa - 
in doing so Harold was himself aiming at the throne, yet he was 
digging the ground from beneath his own feet; his chance of 
resisting the Normans lay in having England united in his de- 
fence; and when the time came it was precisely these three — 
Tostig, Edwin, and Morcar — who failed him. For the time, 
however, Harold's prospects were bright. But two misfortunes, 
towards the end of the reign, weakened him. The Harold’s 
first was a stroke of pure ill-luck. A boat in which m ^fortunes, 
he was sailing was driven by the weather to the shores of Pon- 
thieu. This was indeed a windfall for the Duke of Normandy. 
Following the usual uncourteous habit of the time, Harold was 
made prisoner, and William would not let him go till he had 
sworn to recognize his claim to the throne. It seems that 
William saw plain enough who was likely to be his most dan- 
gerous rival. The second trouble came from the Northumbrian 
earldom. There was no prosperity in that ill-gotten gain. The 
Northumbrians had rebelled against Tostig and driven him out. 
Harold tried vainly to patch up the quarrel, but was obliged in 
the end to allow them to have as earl Morcar, son of Elfgar, 
This boded ill. Morcar was no lover of the house of Godwin; 
and Tostig went off to the Continent vowing vengeance on the 
brother who had, as he thought, basely deserted him. 

When Edward the Confessor died, on January 5, 1066, and 
the Witan chose Harold to succeed him, it was clear that the 
new king would have need of all his valour and wisdom to keep 

*The shifts among the earldoms are very confusing. Harold succeeded to his father’s 
earldoms in Wessex ; by doing so he left East Anglia vacant, and it was given to Elfgar, 
son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia. When Leofric died, Elfgar got Mercia, but could not 
retain East Anglia, which was shared between Harold’s younger brothers, Leofwine and 
Gyrth. After that came the struggle in which Harold got Elfgar outlawed and seized 
Mercia. Elfgar recovered it, and it eventually passed to his son Edwin. The main point 
to remember is that until Tostig was cast out by Northumbria, Godwin’s sons ruled prac- 
tically all England, except Mercia. (See table, p. 48.) 
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his throne secure. Edwin and Morcar were jealous of him, 
since he was not of royal blood 1 ; Tostig was be- 
?ecom d es seeching king after king on the Continent for help 
king, 1066. aga j nst fos brother; and, most dangerous of all, William 
of Normandy was' gathering a host to assert his claim to the 
kingdom. 

William had already given proof that he was not the man to 
put his hand to the plough and turn back. Bom in 1027, he 
had succeeded as a boy of seven to what seemed an 
wrnfam of inheritance of woe. As was always the case under the 
Normandy. S y Stem? a minority meant a time of wild dis- 

order. Four of the young duke’s guardians were assassinated, 
one after the other. In the midst of battle and murder William 
formed that strong, relentless character which marked him. In 
1047 the whole of the western part of his duchy revolted, but 
William, with the aid of the King of France, overthrew the rebels 
at Val-es-dunes. Step by step his power went forward; he 
married Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders, and so 
gained a useful ally; he humbled his fiercest rival, Geoffrey of 
Anjou, and wrested Maine from him; he even beat the armies 
of his feudal superior, the King of France, and forced him to 
sue for peace. Harold had to deal with a ruler who, though 
in name a vassal, was more powerful than his master. 

In making ready for his invasion, William left nothing to 
chance. Not only did he gather his own barons, but he invited 
help from other parts. The Counts of Brittany and 
for invasion, Boulogne joined him, and warriors came from Acqui- 
' taine, Anjou, Flanders, and even distant Naples and 

Sicily. The prospect was attractive. Men were ready for an 
adventure under the banner of a renowned leader, all the more 
since they were likely to win lands or plunder by doing so. 
While this great force of the most warlike fighters in Europe 
was trooping in, William busied himself in the spring and 
summer of 1066 in building a fleet. In order to justify his inva- 
sion he put forward a solemn claim to the throne, reciting the 
promises of Edward and Harold, and even persuaded the Pope 

1 He was Edward the Confessor’s brother-in-law ; he was also distantly connected (through 
his mother) with the Danish line of kings. 
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to give his benediction to the enterprise. He had thus enlisted 
all sorts of forces on his side — love of adventure, the authority of 
law, greed of gain, and the blessings of the Church. 

While knights were assembling and ships were building in 
Normandy, Harold had called out his army to |uard the southern 
shore. Months passed, and the invaders did not Invasion 
come. The Saxon ships that had** guarded the Jn/Harbw 
Channel were laid up. The old weakness of the fyrd Hardrada. 
showed itself once more. Men grew tired of waiting, and were 
beginning to disperse, when the storm burst where it was least 
expected. Tostig, aided by the King of Norway, landed in 
Yorkshire, and scattered the army with which Edwin and Mor- 
car sought to resist him. Dangerous as it was to leave the 
south, Harold had to hurry north. His bodyguard, the house- 
carles, went with him, and men of the fyrd joined of 

him <gx the march. He met the invaders at Stamford Stamford 
Bridge, on the Derwent, and overthrew them. Tostig Bridge * 
and the Norwegian king were both slain. The vast army, which 
had come in three hundred ships, was so shattered that twenty- 
four were enough to carry it away. 

It was a great victory, but it was Harold’s last. The wind, 
which so often in later years was England’s best ally, 1 on this 
occasion turned traitor. Blowing from the north, it had brought 
Tostig with it. While Harold was encountering him, it veered 
to the south and wafted Duke William over to Pevensey. “ Had 
I been there,” cried Harold, “they had never made good their 
landing.” He hurried his army southward. In nine days they 
had travelled the 200 miles northward: they fought Stamford 
Bridge on September 25, started southwards again on October 2, 
were marching out of London by the nth, and in two days more 
had covered nearly another 60 miles to the south. This head- 
long speed left the northern levies under Edwin and Morcar far 
behind; but the earls were not, it would seem, doing all they 
could have done to support Harold. 

It might have been better strategy to wait near London for 
reinforcements, and compel the enemy to advance and give battle 
far from his base; but Harold could not look on calmly while the 

1 “ Afflavit Deus. 1588. ” 
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Normans laid the countryside waste; besides, the reinforcements 
might join the foe, and not him. He marched south to fight it 
out once and for all. 

The battle that was to decide England’s fate was fought on 
October 14, io66f Harold drew up his men on a hill eight 
Battle of m ' lles north o f Hastings: through his position ran the 
Hastings. roac j t0 Londoif; his rear was covered by the woods in 
which his men, if beaten, might gather again. His soldiers 
fought on foot; the house-carles in the centre were armed mostly 
with two-handed axes or long swords; but on the wings he had 
some hastily raised levies, some armed with clubs, some with 
spears, some with scythes. 

William, well pleased that his fortnight’s ravaging of the country 
had drawn his enemy southward, and saved him from the diffi- 
culties of an advance northwards through the Weald, moved his 
men forward to the attack. As they topped the rise of one hill 
they came in sight of the Saxons drawn up on an opposite slope 
at Senlac. The Norman strength lay chiefly in the mail-clad 
cavalry, a force then and for long after held to be superior to any 
infantry. But the Duke did not rely on his cavalry alone. He 
had with him a large body of infantry and a number of archers. 
His men advanced to the attack across the valley in three lines: 
the archers in front, the infantry behind them, and the horsemen 
in the rear. The battle began with a volley of arrows, which 
Harold’s men answered with spears, javelins, throwing axes and 
other missiles. This proved too hot for the archers, and William 
pushed his infantry up to the attack. These reached the firm 
line of Saxon shields, but could not break it. The real weight 
of William’s forces was then flung into the battle. Up the slope, 
already dotted with corpses, rode the horsemen; with a tremen- 
dous crash they came on, some of them, like Taillefer, penetrating 
the line, and only being struck down inside it. Still the Saxons 
held firm, and plied their axes vigorously till even the horsemen 
recoiled, the Breton knights, who formed the left wing, retreating 
in great confusion. A portion of the shire levies thought the 
battle was won, and ran down the hill to pursue the foe. But 
their rash courage proved their ruin. William turned on them 
witn his unbroken centre and destroyed them. They were, how- 
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■ever, but a small part of the Saxon force. The rest were still 
strong and undaunted in their position. 

Indeed, so far William had made but little real progress. 
His attacks on the main Saxon position had been beaten off. 
He had only won a small success over an ilWiisciplined portion 
of the enemy. Yet this small success proved the key to vic- 
tory. a 

A second charge and a prolonged and furious hand-to-hand 
struggle had cost both sides dear, but the shields still remained 
steady round the English standards of the Dragon and the 
Fighting Man. Morning had worn to afternoon when William 
bethought him of a stratagem. He ordered a feigned retreat 
The Normans fell back in seeming rout. Again the Saxon levies 
of the fyrd repeated their mistake. This time a huge mass of 
them poured from their position, and were again trampled and 
cut down in the open. All that remained to Harold was his 
guarfi, the trustworthy body of house-carles in the centre. 

The last stage in the battle was to overcome this stubborn 
body. They were subjected to the fiercest trial which soldiers 
can have to undergo: in turn plied with arrow fire to which 
they could make no reply (since Harold had no bowmen left, 
and his house-carles had used up their missile weapons), and 
then charged by the horSe. 1 “ In the English ranks,” says 
William of Poictiers, “ the only movement was the dropping of 
the dead; the living stood motionless.” How fiercely they fought 
is shown by the fact that Duke William had three horses killed 
under him. But at last the end came. Harold was struck in the 
eye by one of the arrows fired in the air: the Norman knights 
burst into the line: the scanty remainder of the English army 
scattered into the forest in their rear. 

Shakespeare has written : 

“This England never did, nor never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself”. 

The period of English history which we have followed in this 
chapter gives a striking example of this. Twice in ninety years 


1 Compare June 18, 1815. 
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was England at a conqueror’s feet. It was not for want of valour. 
None could be braver than Edmund Ironside or Harold. None 
could do more than give their lives for their country, and the 
English army at Hastings poured out its blood like water for its 
king. It was not the open enemy that was to be feared, but the 
familiar friend; not the Dane or Norman, but the recreant Eng- 
lishman. The falseness of Ethelred, the treachery of Edric, the 
selfish greed of the house of Godwin, the rebellion of Tostig, the 
half-heartedness of Edwin and Morcar — these were the true causes 
of the Saxon downfall. 


VIII. England under Foreign Kings 

The Normans, 1066-1154 

It is a common observation that our early history divides by 
reigns much more easily than our later history. The reason, too, 
XT , is as plain as the fact. It is not because the character 
division of each monarch differed more widely m early days than 

by reigns. , ,1 , 

m later ones, but because there was a wider field for 
difference in character to show itself When the king had himself 
a large share in government, it made much difference to the king- 
dom whether he was strong or feeble, honest or untrustworthy, 
ambitious or lazy. So long as the ministers he chose merely did 
his will, then all in the end turned on his character. Government 
of this kind is called personal Government. But now another 
body has grown up which has taken from the king many of his 
powers and duties. Consequently the character of Parliament, 
and of the ministers who carry out the will of Parliament, has 
become more important than the character of the king. Hence 
in later days we draw our divisions rather by ministries than by 
reigns; this is the era of representative Government. 

It would then be quite a reasonable method to divide the 
period from the Norman Conquest to the accession of Henry II 
merely by reigns, for the characters of the kings are themselves 
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diverse enough to give a distinct stamp to each. But we must 
not only observe differences, we must seek for likenesses also; 
and such a search does not go far before it shows England 
that all four reigns have a peculiarity common forei & n kin & s * 
to them all, and yet possessed by no reign which follows. 

Each of the four kings has the character of a foreigner ruling 
by right of conquest over a conquered? people. The kings were 
Norman, and the people Saxon; Saxon subjects held down by 
Norman conquerors. It is true that Saxon revolts were not quite 
so common as might be expected, but the Saxons „ ■, 

. , . , ..... Supported by 

learnt that to rebel was to invite the chastisement English through 

c . , r i , r fear of the barons. 

or scorpions m place of the chastisement of 

whips. Their position was hopeless. In addition, they speedily 
found that, hard master as the king was, the Norman baron 
was worse, and so they supported the Crown against the “petty 
tyrant”. Yet it was a sullen support, given from self-interest, 
with no motive of loyalty or affection about it Kings and 
barons alike were hateful to them as foreigners: they submitted 
to the rule of a foreign king as being better than that of foreign 

barons. But their real desire was to be rid of them all. 

By the time Henry II’s reign is reached this feeling of anta- 
gonism was dwindling. Henry II was no longer regarded as a 
foreign king; the division between conquerors and conquered was 
growing less sharp; even the barons were taking a more national 
character. We shall have to dwell more upon this in the next period; 
for the present it is enough to draw a mental line of division 
between Stephen and Henry II. On one side of it are Norman 
kings, on the other English kings. 

Remembering, then, that we have to deal with kings who were 
foreigners, we must see — 

1. What the Norman Conquest meant for England, and how 
William I established and kept up his power; how also his sons 
continued his policy; and — 

2. What happened when the king, instead of being strong like 
William I and Rufus and Henry I, was a weak man. 

In tracing these events we shall see the Feudal System at its 
best, and also at its worst. 
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The Conquest and the Feudal System, 

1066-1135 

William I ; William II ; Henry I 

The victory of Hastings laid the south and east of England 
at William’s feet, but it did not touch the north and west. Ed- 
Engiish disunion w * n an< ^ Morcar’s forces were still dangerous, 
and submission. William’s conduct, indeed, shows that he did not 
expect the country of Alfred and Edmund Ironside to submit 
after one defeat only. But the English were still quarrelling 
among themselves; so, though the Witan chose Edgar Atheling, 
the grandson of Edmund Ironside, to succeed Harold as king, 
yet in a short time they found it hopeless to resist further, 
William, indeed, was anxious for them to submit of their own 
free will He had moved cautiously towards London, and had 
burned Southwark; but then, instead of besieging London, he 
had crossed the Thames and moved his army to Berkhampstead 
Thither an embassy, with the Atheling himself at the head of it, 
came to William and offered him the crown. Thus he was able 
to say that he ruled not as conqueror, but as the lawful king of 
England elected by the Witan. Canute, and even Alfred, his two 
greatest predecessors, had owed their crown to the same title. 

Being able to say he was lawful king was a great advantage, 
But William was still in an extremely difficult position. He had 
william’s two things t0 do : the first, to subdue the English thor- 
dimcuities. oughly; the second, to keep his own Norman followers 
contented and obedient, to reward them, and yet not make them 
so strong that they could revolt against him. He had, in fact, to 
keep himself master of both Normans and English alike. 

His first stroke was to declare that all those who had fought 
against him at Hastings were rebels, fighting against their lawful 
Forfeiture of king, and that their estates were forfeited to him. 
kfig es t0 the became master of almost all the land 

in the south of England. It was not long before 
he got hold of the rest. In 1067, when the Conqueror had gone 
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back to the Continent, leaving his brother, Gdo of Bayeux, as 
J usiiciar, to rule the country, rebellions burst out everywhere. In 
the south-west, in Mercia, in Northumbria, there were English 
English risings. Luckily for William there was no risings, 

union among the English rebels. Each district took as Io67 ‘ 

its leader a descendant of its own earl; each fought for itself and 
each was consequently crushed by itself. William returned, 
subdued the west, took Exeter, harried Gloucester and Worcester, 
and drove the English leaders to take refuge in Ireland and 
Wales. In the north he had sterner work to do. The rebels 
were headed by Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon, and waltheof, 
helped by the King of Scotland, who had married Io67 * 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling. A force of Danes under 
King Sweyn, who had hopes of recovering Canute’s kingdom 
for himself, also took the field with them. At first they were 
successful. Durham and York fell into their hands. But the 
allies soon began to quarrel, and William, marching north, found 
them an easy prey. The Danes drew off in their ships, plun- 
dering Peterborough on their way, thereby making themselves 
as odious to the English as they had been in Ethelred’s day. 
Waltheof was forced to submit; and to punish the Harrying ot 
rebels, and guard against another rising, William the North * 
harried the whole of the Vale of York. From the Humber to 
the Tees everything that could be burnt was burnt. The people 
were slain, driven out or left to die of starvadon. Nearly 
twenty years after, the Domesday Survey echoes the same story 
of one estate after another — “Waste”. 

This harrying of the north showed that William would not 
endure rebellion tamely. He still had work to do, however. 
Amid the eastern fens, in the Isle of Ely, surrounded Hereward, 
by marshes, Hereward, “the Last of the English”, 10 7°~ 2 * 
still resisted. He had come there from Peterborough, when the 
Danes left, and he was joined by the last of William’s enemies, 
among them Morcar and the Bishop of Durham. For a year 
he held out. The monks of Ely are said to have betrayed 
the way into his camp, but when Morcar and his friends sur- 
rendered, Hereward with a few followers fought his way out and 
escaped. Morcar and the rest were treated as rebels. The King 
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of -Scotland, too, was forced to yield and to acknowledge William 
as his lord, just as his ancestors had acknowledged Edward the 
Elder and Canute. 

These useless risings completed the work that Hastings had 
begun. They riveted the chain of William’s power round Eng- 
land’s neck. Each rebellion was followed by fresh confiscations 
of land, and the land wls used to reward Norman followers. 
Even in the cases where an Englishman was not turned out from 
his estates, he was obliged to pay a fine and to admit that the 
land was really the king’s and not his own; that he was the king’s 
tenant and vassal and therefore bound to serve him. 

This made more definite what is called the Feudal System, 
It is not true to say that this was altogether introduced by the 
The Feudal Norman kings, for the essence of the feudal system, 
f?nu e r?the and Uea ^ at because a man had land, therefore 
Basis. he h ac j certain rights and owed certain duties, Jhad 

existed in Saxon times. In Edgar’s day it had been ordained 
that every “landless man should have a lord”, and “commenda- 
tion”, that is to say, the practice of a man’s placing himself 
under the protection of a more powerful neighbour, was also 
common enough in Saxon England. But the Normans drew 
closer the tie between the man and his land. The holding of 
land became the basis of everything. The king at the head 
was the owner of all the land. He granted large estates to his 
nobles and barons, who were called tenants-in-chief and who 
were bound by these grants of land to fight for the king if he 
called on them to do so. The tenants-in-chief in their turn 
granted parts of their estates to their followers, who were then 
called mesne-tenants 1 and were bound in their turn to obey the 
tenants -in -chief as superiors. Mesne -tenants might, if they 
pleased, regrant parts of their estates. And below all these 
classes of free tenants were vast numbers of serfs , called by 
various names of villeins, boors (bordarii), cottars, who had very 
small holdings of land, some with thirty acres and others with 
lesser holdings, and who had in return for this to work upon 
the lord’s land and gather his crops for him. They were practi- 
cally his property — part of his estate. 


1 i.e. intermediate tenants. 
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We may think of it as a sort of pyramid : 1 serfs at the bottom; 
above them free tenants; minor tenants owing obedience to 
other greater men ; at the top the tenants-in-chief holding direct 
from the king; the king as the apex; land, the bond which 
unites them and in the main settles their ^rights and duties. 
But we must not picture it as more orderly than it was. In 
simplest idea it was regular; in practice and working it was 
intolerably confused and disorderly. There were many forms 
of tenancy, and men owed all sorts of duties to many different 
persons: for example, the same man might hold some land from 
the king, some from the church, and some from a baron. 

It is easy to see that the English came off badly in this 
arrangement. As the Norman friends of the king were put at 
the top, the English naturally sank to the bottom. Many English 
Those who, in days before the Conquest, had been become serfs, 
free, though they were owners of very small estates, now often 
found themselves reduced to being serfs, or, as they were some- 
times called, villeins. 

We must see what this meant for them. In the first place, 
they were no longer free. They were bound to the land and 
could not leave it. They were forced to work two or g 
three days in each week on their lord’s estate, without 
being paid for doing so. ’They could not give their daughters 
in marriage without their lord’s leave. And, beyond all this, they 
were in his power. He could punish them almost as he chose by 
fining them, or causing them to be flogged, and they could not 
get any redress. This was bad enough, but it was made worse 
by the fact that their lords were almost always foreigners. 
The Normans despised the English. They called them “dogs 
of Saxons”, and treated them worse than dogs. They did not 
understand the English tongue, and paid no attention to what 
the English said or felt. William might pretend that he had, 
after all, only taken the place of Harold on the English throne, 
but to the English he was indeed a conqueror, and a very hard 
conqueror as well. 

In this way the Feudal System, as established by King 

* See diagram, p. 64. But this only gives the simple outline of what was really far 
more complicated. 
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William, bore hard on the English. We shall see that they 
became worse off when for a strong king was substituted a weak 
one. William might rule sternly, but he ruled all alike. By his 
gifts of land he had bound to him a body of armed followers 
who could defend r 'him against any attempts of the English to 
drive him out. Yet he did not mean to let this armed force be 
used against him. He himself had been a feudal vassal before 
he became a feudal king. As Duke of Normandy he had been 
so strong in his own dominions that he could disregard his 
superior, the King of France, as he liked. He had even met 
him in battle, and had overthrown him. He had no mind to 
let his barons be as troublesome to him as he had been to the 
King of France. So he did three wise things, and, by doing so, 
set up a different kind of Feudalism from that which later proved 
such a curse to both France and Germany. 

First, he gave his barons much land, but he gave it them 
in scattered estates, not all together. There were indeed three 
Barons’ exce pdons: made great earldoms in Durham, Kent, 

estates and Chester. But the earldom of Durham was given to 
a ere ‘ the Bishop of Durham, who, being a Churchman, could 
leave no heir to inherit it; and the earldom of Kent he placed 
in the hands of his half-brother, Odo of Bayeux, who was also 
a Churchman. The earldom of Chester alone went to a lay- 
man, but no doubt William expected that his hands would be 
kept full enough by the need of guarding the border against 
the Welsh. These “ palatine” earldoms were, however, the ex- 
ception. The usual rule was to divide the estates widely. For 
example, Robert of Mortain, one of the greatest of the barons, 
held seven hundred and ninety-three manors, but they were in 
twenty different counties. Wherever we find a man with vast 
estates, we find they are much scattered. Thus, if a baron in- 
tended to rebel against the king, he could not collect his forces 
in one place; and he had always jealous neighbours round him 
who kept a watch on what he did. This precaution, wise in 
Revolt of the did not, however, save William from rebellions 
earls, 1074. among his barons. In 1074 Ralf, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger, Earl of Hereford, plotted a rising while the king 
was away in Normandy, and invited Waltheof, Earl of Hunt- 
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ingdon, the only one of the old English nobles who had re- 
tained any great amount of power, to join them. Waltheof 
hesitated; at first he agreed, then he drew back, and let Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc know what was going on. William was too 
strong and too quick for the rebels. Ralf *was driven oversea, 

and Roger imprisoned for life, but the harshest measure fell 
on the unlucky Waltheof, who was* beheaded. His earldom 
passed, with the hand of his daughter, to David, King of Scot- 
land, and became the source of much dispute in after-days. 
In 1079 William had again to struggle with a rebellious feudal 
lord; this time his own son, Robert. The two met in battle at 
Gerberoi, not recognizing each other, and Robert’s Robert , s 
lance bore his father from his horse and wounded him. rebellion. 
Shocked at his narrow escape from the crime of killing 1079 ' 
his father, Robert sought and received pardon, but William 
never trusted him again. Three years later Odo of Bayeux 
angered William by raising a private army to make war in Italy 
on his own account, and, though Odo was his half-brother and 
a bishop, William shut him in prison for the rest of his life. 

These troubles made William see that if he was to keep his 
barons in order he had need to do more than merely sever their 
estates. Accordingly, in 1085, after “very deep speech Domesday 
with his Witan ”, he took his second great step to make survey * 
his power secure ; he caused to be made a great Survey in which 
was set down all the land of England, who held it, what it was 
worth in money dues, so that he might know exactly what was 
due to him, and so that no one might dispute over it The re- 
sults of this survey were set down in the Domesday Book. Two 
things are especially remarkable in it. It is extraordinarily 
thorough and minute. It tells not only the name of the holder, 
and from whom it was held; not only the number of villeins and 
servile tenants on each estate, but it even records the ploughs, 
oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, mills, and fishponds. One English 
writer thought it unworthy of a king to enquire into things like 
these. He says “ it is shame to be telling of, but he did not think 
it shame to be doing it ” William, however, did not feel any 
shame in finding out all about his kingdom, especially in order 
to secure for himself a steady supply of money. And, secondly. 
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though Domesday is more than eight hundred years old, it illus- 
trates the amazing permanence and continuity of our rural history. 
Almost every obscure hamlet of to-day has its name set down m 
Domesday. The names are often somewhat changed, but that 
is all. The divisions of the countryside stand now as they stood 
in the Conqueror’s reign. 

William followed up fee survey by his third great measure. 
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These two diagrams illustrate (i) 
Continental Feudalism and (a) Eng- 
lish Feudalism as it was changed by 
the Oatk at Salisbury. 


He assembled every free tenant of land to a great “ gemot ” or 
The oath at meet * n £ at Salisbury, and made them all swear alle- 
Saiisbury, giance to him direct. This “ oath at Salisbury ” made 
it the duty of every mesne -tenant to obey the king 
first and his feudal superior after. If his feudal superior called 
on him to come out and fight against the king, his answer would 
be that his first duty was: Obey the king. This clipped the 
wings of the great feudal nobles. On the Continent they could 
defy the crown by bringing their vassals into the field. The king 
had no hold over the vassals, save through the feudal lord. If 
the feudal lord were a rebel, he had no hold at all But in 
England after the oath at Salisbury the nobles were no longer 
so dangerous; they could not make sure of their vassals 7 support 
Here is the real difference between English and Continental 
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feudalism; this is why Edward I and Edward III and Henry V 
were strong kings, ruling a united realm, while in France Philip IV, 
Charles V, and Louis XI were hampered and thwarted by half- 
independent feudal princes. 

William did not live to reap the full benefit of these measures. 
In 1087 he went to war with the King of France. While his 
men were sacking and burning the of Mantes, his ojt 

horse, struck by a falling beam, reared and threw the wmiam, 
king hard against the pommel of his saddle. From lo87 ‘ 
this hurt he never recovered, dying a few weeks after at Rouea 

William was a hard man, who was never held back by any 
ideas of mercy when he thought it needful to be stern. The 
harrying of Yorkshire, the laying waste of the New Forest to 
make himself a hunting park, the imprisonment of Odo, the 
execution of Waltheof, all show him ruthless, at times even cruel 
Yet his strong government, rule of a foreign conqueror though it 
was, *had one great merit that counterbalances all his harshness. 
He united the kingdom under his own firm sway. Under Edward 
the Confessor and Harold the power of the Crown had dwindled, 
while that of the great earls had grown. We have noticed already 
that Godwin and Leofric and Siward are not unlike the turbulent 
barons whose quarrels brought about the Wars of the Roses. 
This tendency to disunion 'and lawlessness William crushed. 

And there is another side to the Norman Conquest which 
must not be omitted. Had the Saxons been strong and vigorous 
and united, they would probably have flung off the Normans. 
Their failure goes to show that the Saxon character had declined, 
or at any rate was lacking in some of the great qualities that 
make a nation. The invasion of the Normans, the rule of a 
conquering race, and the eventual fusion of Norman and Saxon 
blood made, out of much adversity, the “ Englishman ” who 
proved himself stiffer material than his Saxon forefathers, and 
possessed the enterprise and vigour which they seem to have 
lacked or lost. 

We may pass over the reigns of William Rufus and Henry 1 
somewhat briefly. One important class of events which we have 
neglected in William Fs reign we will continue to set on one side; 

(0 271) 6 
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that is, the dealings of these kings with the Church. Church 
affairs are best treated as a whole, leading up to the great quarrel 
between Henry II and Becket. Apart from these, neither 
William II nor Henry I calls up anything very striking. Both 
kings continued tire policy of their father. Both had troubles 
with rebellious barons, and succeeded in overcoming them; both 
were at least as much interested in affairs in Normandy as in 
England. 

The Conqueror had left the duchy of Normandy to his eldest 
son, Robert, and gave England to his second son, William. Here 
william Rufus was a ready ground for quarrel, since Robert had 
1087-1100. looked to succeeding his father in both countries. 
As many of the barons held lands both in Normandy and Eng- 
land, they owed allegiance to both William and Robert; when 
war broke out ‘they would have to make a choice which they 
would obey; and as Robert was easy-going and good-natured, 
while William soon showed himself to be as stern as his father, 
and was especially vigorous in exacting money in every way he 
could, a large number of barons took Robert’s side. They were 
especially angered by what they regarded as the exactions of 
Ranulf Ran u If Flambard, the king’s Justiciar, that is to say, 
Fiambard. the officer who represented the king when he was absent 
from the kingdom. Ranulf, who was 'also Bishop of Durham, was 
careful to enforce the full payment of all the dues which belonged 
to the king under the feudal system; and the most profitable of 
these dues came when an estate passed to a minor or an heiress. 
Flambard used to seize for the king all the profits of the estate 
till the minor came of age or the heiress married; he scrupulously 
collected the fines or payments due on coming into an estate. 
These exactions were legal enough , 1 but Flambard’s activity made 
them very burdensome. He made the king, it was said, u every 
man’s heir”. Thus, to guard against his discontented barons, 
and to help him against his brother, William was forced to make 
friends with his English subjects. Foreigner and Norman though 
he was, he had to rely on what he called his “ brave and honour- 
able English ” 

With their help he triumphed over his enemies. Odo of 

3- Save in the case of the Church (see p. 8?.}. 
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Bayeux, Roger Montgomery, Robert of Belleme his son, Roger 
Mowbray, all rose against him, stirred up by the Duke of Nor* 
mandy. William defeated them all. He beat back 

■ : , . . . , . , Rebellion, *088, 

a welsh invasion, and by promising to his barons 
any land they might conquer from the Welsh, he encouraged 
a set of warlike adventurers who would keep his frontier safe 
in order to secure their own lands. %e captured Cumberland 
from the Scots and built Carlisle Castle to overawe the country; 
the King of Scots, invading Northumberland out of revenge, 
was surprised and slain at Alnwick. William even turned 
the tables on his brother Robert, by leading an army in Nor- 
mandy. The quarrel between the brothers was patched for the 
time. Duke Robert soon after fell in with the fashion of his 
time and made up his mind to join the Crusades. To find 
money to equip himself and his followers, he pledged p ledgin& 0 < 
his duchy to William for 10,000 merks, without re- Normandy, 
fleeting that he was not at all likely to be either able to repay 
the money, or eject his brother from the duchy when once he 
had got a hold on it. 

While Robert was in Palestine, William Rufus died, killed 
by an accident, or, as some said, murdered, while hunting 
in the New Forest. His death gave to Henry, the Henry I, 
youngest and most capable of the Conqueror’s sons, «°o-»35« 
the unexpected chance of making himself both King of England 
and Duke of Normandy. England fell into his hands without 
much difficulty, but it was certain that when Robert came back 
he would have to fight hard at any rate in Normandy, and 
probably in England also. Thus he, too, like Marriage with 
Rufus, was led to trust much to his English sub- Matnda * 
jects, and he did his best to win their support by marrying 
Matilda, daughter of the King of Scots, who was heiress of the 
old line of Alfred . 1 He also imprisoned Rufus’s Justiciar, 
Ranulf Flambard, recalled Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from the exile into which Rufus had driven him, and issued a 
Charter of Liberties, in which he promised that the “aids” taken 

1 Thus from Egbert to George V there is only a very brief gap in the blood line. The 
kings who do not come in are Canute, Hardicanute, Harold, William X, William II, Henry I 
(save by marriage), and Stephen. 
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from his feudal tenants should be strictly according to right, 
and further, that he would keep all the laws of Edward the 
Confessor’s day. 

These preparations for the storm were hardly made when 
the storm burst. Robert returned, and, at the invitation of some 
Robert’s Henry’s barons, landed with an army in England 
invasion. Henry had to b^y him off by a promise of a pension, 
and the surrender of Normandy. This peace, however, turned 
out shortlived. Robert of Belleme rebelled against Henry, and 
managed to get Robert of Normandy to take up his side. Hence- 
forth, from 1104 onwards, there was no peace between the 
brothers. In 1106 Henry defeated Robert at Tenchebrai, and 
took him prisoner. Robert never saw liberty again. Till his 
death he was held captive at Cardiff. Normandy passed into 
Henry’s hands. Robert had left a son, William Clito, who re- 
mained to trouble Henry’s peace till 1128, when he died of a 
wound. 

Disturbed as Normandy was, England enjoyed under Henry I 
a rest from insurrection and war for more than thirty years. Henry- 
used this time to strengthen the royal power against the barons. 

Ro ai ustice rev * vec * Shire and Hundred Courts; 

oya justice. no t only did this make it easy for each man 

to get justice at home, but it also diminished the power of the 
feudal lords; for it curtailed the “ manorial” courts where the 
lord, or the lord’s steward, presided, whereas, in the Shire and 
Hundred Courts, justice was administered not by one man but 
by a body of free-tenants ; and over the Shire Court presided 
the Sheriff, who was a royal officer of very wide power. Thus 
instead of a multitude of feudal jurisdictions, often very di- 
verse and uncertain, and always oppressive, Henry began to 
substitute royal justice, which would be the same for all, in 
every place. 

Further, since most offences were punishable by fines, justice 
and revenue were closely connected, and Henry I, though less 
oppressive in his taxation than Rufus, was quite as much alive 
to the advantage of a plentiful supply of money. He began his 
reign with the thoroughly practical step of seizing the Treasury 
at Winchester, and, from that time onward, never loosed his hold 
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over it He found in Bishop Roger of Salisbury, an official who 

organized his exchequer thoroughly, and he made its power felt 

by sending “barons of the exchequer” on cir- _ 

cuit through the country, thus bringing out-of-the- 

way districts into connection with royal taxation, just as the 

Sheriffs made them familiar with royal justice. 

How closely justice and revenue %ere connected with each 
other, and also with policy, is brought home to us by the King’s 
Council. In its widest sense (the Magnum Concilium) The K5ng , s 
this included much the same persons as the old Council. 
Saxon Witan, though with a different qualification. The Witan 
had been the assembly of the “ Wise” and included church 
dignitaries, officials, and chief landholders. So did the king’s 
“Great” Council, but for another reason. To it came all the 
king’s tenants-in-chief; and since archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
officials of the court, and barons were of course tenants-in-chief, 
we find them all in the Great Council just as they met in the 
Witan. But the qualification was no longer “wisdom”, but the 
holding of land direct from the king. 

A body so cumbrous as this Magnum Concilium would obvi- 
ously be rarely summoned. As a rule business fell into the hands 
of the “ordinary” Council — the Curia Regis. The “ordinary’* 
At the head of it was the king, and in it sat the Council, 
great officials, the Justiciar, who acted as regent in the king’s 
absence, the Chancellor, who was his secretary, the Chamberlain 
at the head of his household, the Marshal and the Constable, who 
looked after his soldiers. Yet it is a peculiarly confusing body, 
for it engages in so many duties under so many names. It was 
a council of state; it was a law court ; 1 it collected and accounted 
for the revenue . 2 It has been aptly called a royal “ court-of-all- 
work”. 

The explanation of this many-sidedness is found by looking 
at the office of king. In the earliest form the king was head of 
his tribe in everything. He ruled his people, and led them in 
war; he was their judge and lawgiver. David, and the kings 

1 From this side of its activity has descended our Court of King’s Bench and the term 
King’s Counsel (K.C.). 

2 And was then called the Court of Exchequer. The term n Court * shows how hnance 
and justice were entangled. 
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of the Iliad, are of this type. As the tribe grew by degrees into 
the nation, the king called in a council to help him, and this 
council naturally came to wield most of the powers 
5 e rof5 Ion that were the king’s. Again, in course of time the 
power. wor | c w $i c h proved too much for one man proved too 
much for one Council, and we get a multitude of councils and 
officials, each restricted ?o one branch; one manages justice, 
another revenue; a third makes laws; others attend to the army 
and to the navy. All are really subdivisions of the old royal 
authority. The king remains as the nominal head: his powers 
have been split up. We see this process at work in Henry I’s 
reign, but not in it alone. It pervades English history; it is 
indeed a branch of history by itself: it is constitutional history. 

Henry had shut his brother in prison and had seen his nephew 
slain; he had tamed his Norman barons; he had made friends 
Failure Of with the English; his name was feared over the 
owing'tolack an( 3 breadth of the land; he had punished 

of a son. ill-doers with such sternness, that he had gained 

the nickname of the “Lion of Justice”; yet with all this, his last 
days were filled with anxiety. His son had perished in a ship- 
wreck off the Channel Islands. A daughter, Maud, was his only 
heir. Henry tried to secure her succession to the throne; he had 
made his barons swear fealty to her. But it needed little penetra- 
tion to see that they would not be likely to keep their oaths, for 
the idea of a woman on the throne was then strange — nay almost 
absurd. And whether they rejected her or served her, it would 
be an ill day for England when the strong hand was removed and 
the barons were able each to do what was right in his own eyes. 
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IX. Feudalism at its Worst. The 
“ Nineteen Long Winters ” 

Stephen, 113,5-54 

When Henry I died, his plans for his daughter came to 
nothing. ‘ Maud was neither popular nor wise. She had married 
a foreigner, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was hated by the 
barons. Besides, no one then dreamed that a woman a 
could be fit to rule the country. Consequently the barons, 
assembled in Great Council, set on the throne Stephen, Count 
of Blois. 

Stephen was the son of Adela, William I 5 s daughter. As a 
grandson of the Conqueror, he had a sound enough title to the 
throne. He was also, the chronicler tells us, a “ mild 
man and a good”, so there was hope that he would Stephen * 
be a tolerable king. His share of goodness did not turn out 
to be very large, but his mildness, in other words his weak- 
ness, was undeniable. And the throne was at this time no 
place for a mild man; what was wanted was a strong man who 
could keep order. 

Consequently, Stephen’s reign was purely disastrous. It was 
one long struggle for power. First, David of Scotland burst over 
the border, nominally as Maud’s ally. He was Rebellion-Battle 
defeated at the Battle of the Standard, in which of the Standard * 
the barons and yeomen of Yorkshire, standing fast round a chariot 
on which floated the banners of St. Peter of York, St. Wilfred of 
Ripon, and St. John of Beverley, beat off the Scottish charges. 
But while the Scots were routed in the north, Maud’s half- 
brother, Robert of Gloucester, rebelled in the west, and Stephen 
had to buy off David by handing over to him Northumberland 
and Cumberland. David gave up Maud’s cause and went home; 
the part he played was not a noble one, but he was neither better 
nor worse than the rest ; he was only fighting for his own hand. 

So far Stephen had the support of the Church, since his 
brother, Henry, was Bishop of Winchester and firm on his side. 
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He soon managed to lose this support. He demanded that 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln should hand over their 
Quarrel with ^ astles to him* When they refused, he cast them 
tie Church. into prison. This was certain to set the Church 
against him: but, more than that, it lost him the favour- of the 
great officials ; for this Bishop of Salisbury was that same Roger 
who had served Henry 1 so faithfully at the Exchequer, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln was his nephew. To quarrel with such 
men was sheer folly. Speedily Stephen’s power slipped from 
him. He moved to capture the castle of Lincoln, which had 
been surprised by Ralf, Earl of Chester. Ralf, leaving his wife 
to defend the castle, gathered forces in his earldom, and, uniting 
with Robert of Gloucester, fell on Stephen’s besieging army. A 
Battle of terrible conflict followed. Stephen showed that though 
Lincoln. was a feeble king, he was a sturdy warrior. He met 
the Earl of Chester in fight, and, had his battle-axe not broken on 
the earl’s helmet, might have overthrown him. As it was, his 
men gave way, and he was himself taken prisoner. 

Maud thus became “ Lady of England ”, but she soon proved 
equally unfit to rule. Haughty and wilful, without gratitude to 
those who had put her on the throne, she could not understand 
that the same people could put her off again. She, too, quarrelled 
with the churchmen. She was obliged to set Stephen at liberty 
in exchange for Robert of Gloucester, a prisoner in the hands 
of the other side. Soon she tasted the bitterness of defeat. 
She was besieged in Oxford, and only escaped by being let down 
at night from the walls by a rope, crossing the Thames on the 
ice, and fleeing across the snow. Then she gathered forces 
and fought again. 

Yet battles and adventures, alliances and desertions, are but 
a part of our concern. History is sometimes written as if it 
were but the history of the mighty in the land; yet the case 
of the lowly no less deserves attention. Kings and nobles are 
under the fortunes of war; but the misfortunes of war lie 
heaviest upon the people. So it was in Stephen’s reign. Rightly 
did the chronicler style it “the nineteen long winters”. The 
fact was that the war went on because the barons did not wish 
to end it Selfish, ambitious, merciless, unscrupulous, each baron 
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made himself strong in his castle, and hoped to add to his pos- 
sessions by violence or treachery. There was not one who took 
an honest part. When they fought, it was not for their side, 
but for themselves. Geoffrey, Earl of Essex, and others like him 
took their titles from both parties and pillaged both, “All be- 
came forsworn and broke their allegiance.” They did not want 
pitched battles, for if either Stephen or Maud became supreme, 
their day would he over. “ Then arose the barons, or rather the 
betrayers of England, treating of concord, though they loved 
discord: but they would not join battle, for they desired not 
to exalt either of the two.” Each in his petty realm reigned like 
a tyrant, striking his own coin, declaring his own justice, oppress* 
ing the wretched people by making them work at the castles with 
which they filled the land. They “ put men in prison for their 
gold and silver. They hanged men up by the feet and smoked 
them with foul smoke. Some were hanged up by their thumbs, 
others by the head, and burning things were hung on to their 
feet They put knotted strings about their heads and writhed 
them till they went into the brain. They put men into prisons 
where adders and snakes and toads were crawling, and so 
tormented them. Some they put into a chest, short and narrow 
and not deep, that had sharp stones within, and forced men 
therein so that they broke all their bones.” When Stephen 
brought over foreigners from abroad to fight for him, these 
behaved even worse, sacking, burning, spoiling wherever they 
went. “Men said that Christ and his saints slept.” The poor 
were reduced to misery; many of them whose huts had been 
burnt died of cold and hunger in the fields. This was what 
being left to the mercy of the barons meant. This was what 
the rule of a “mild man and a good” led to in the days of 
feudalism. 

The rivalry between Stephen and Maud seemed likely to 
be continued between their children. Fortunately for England 
Stephen’s son died, and Stephen had no longer an interest in 
going on with the struggle. Once more, as so often in this 
reign, we have an example of the power of the churchmen; 
Archbishop Theobald managed to bring the two sides to terms. 
It was agreed by the Treaty of Wallingford, in 1153, that 
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Stephen should be king for the rest of his life, but that Maud’s 
son, Henry, should succeed him. Henry had not to wait long. 
In 1154 Stephen died 


X. Henry II and the Restoration 
of Order 

Henry II had got the title of king. His life’s work was spent 
in making that kingship a reality. He strove to make himself 
supreme in his kingdom, and what he did includes a great 
success and a great failure. Over the barons he triumphed; 
the Church, on the other hand, worsted him. We have to deal 
in succession with these two struggles, and we may leave a 
third aspect of his greatness, his position as a Continental ruler, 
to lead on to the exploits of his warrior son, Richard Cceur 
de Lion. 

To understand the reasons of his strength, it is necessary 
to look for a moment beyond England. His father, Geoffrey of 

Henry’s posses- An j° U > WES 0ne "° f a fami Jy * at > like 

sions: England, Norman dukes, had been fertile in strong men, 

Normandy, Maine, , , , . , , 

Anjou, and Aqui- men who had united warlike daring with the 

ruthlessness and unscrupulousness by which 
a feudal vassal of the King of France could make himself as 
strong as his master. 1 Geoffrey had not been able to do very 
much in England, where even Maud’s followers feared and dis- 
liked him. But he had reduced Normandy, and when he died, 
in 1151, he left Henry, then eighteen years of age, the ruler 
of Normandy, and Count of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. The 
next year Henry married Eleanor, divorced wife of Louis VII, 
and thereby became Duke of Aquitaine, Count of Poitou, 
Toulouse, Saintonge, and Limousin, with a suzerainty over all 
the countries west of the Rhone. As he made good these 

1 Mr. J. R. Green has pointed out how typical their castle at Anjou is of the family. The 
castle (what remains of it) is a huge, hideous, black pile which seems to scowl down at the 
town. 
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dominions against the King of France, he was, even before he 
became King of England, the mightiest uncrowned head in 
Europe. If we add that he was skilled in war, adroit in 
diplomacy, full of restless energy and fiery temper, never for 
a moment idle, knowing well how to use his own time and how 
to make others work for him^ it is plaiji that the barons would 



Diagram illustrating the aggregation of po'ver in Henry II’s hands. 


find turn widely different from the “ mild and good ” King 
Stephen. 

Henry's general policy was to undo all that Stephen had done. 
The first thing was to restore the royal revenue. Stephen had 
allowed two-thirds of it to dwindle away by 

. , , , _ . Restoration of 

quarrelling with the bishops and so upsetting revenue and de- 

. , . , - , struction of castles. 

the management of the exchequer, and by 
granting crown lands to his friends; and the little that Stephen 
had not spent Maud had scattered. Henry took back the crown 
lands, and restored Nigel, Bishop of Ely (Roger of Salisbury's 
nephew), to his familiar place in the exchequer. He stopped 
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the practice of barons issuing their own coin, put out a good 
coinage of his own, and took stern measures with any who 
adulterated it He pulled down many hundreds of those oppres- 
sive castles which the barons had built in defiance of law. He 
recovered the royal castles which were in baronial hands. Of ihe 
barons, Mortimer held c*ut on the west border, Aumale in Scar- 
borough, and Peverel in the Peak ; but he marched against them 
with an army, and made them submit. The country was still 
full of the hateful mercenaries who had made it their business to 
plunder both sides. These were expelled from the realm. Henry 
also forced Malcolm, King of Scots, to yield the northern counties 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, which David 
had seized; and Malcolm even renewed the old homage, declaring 
himself to be Henry’s " man 

The ease with which his restoration of order was carried out 
makes it clear that Henry had on his side the mass of the people 
of England. They had suffered under Stephen’s folly and the 
barons’ cruelty long enough to know that the best thing for all 
was a strong king. If only Henry were “ strong and of a good 
courage ” the land would have rest. And rest was what the land 
needed. 

Henry was, however, far more than a domineering king, bent 
011 having his own way. He was a statesman, He set himself 
not only to check misdeeds, but to prevent future misdoing. He 
sought precautions as well as remedies. His authority might be 
recovered by force, but it must be maintained by law. Thus, 
while he strengthened his army, he also took pains to strengthen 
his law courts. 

Hitherto the weakness of the feudal army had been twofold. 
First, there was the danger of mutiny or neglect If the king was 
Feudal arm wea ^» the baron would not come: or perhaps he 
came with only a part of his proper followers. But 
even when the king was, like Henry, strong enough to compel 
attendance, there was another fatal defect: the tenant was only 
bound to serve for forty days in the year. It was impossible to 
carry on a campaign, especially when sieges were long and tiresome, 
with soldiers who went home again after a little more than a 
month in the field So Henry relied more on soldiers whom he 
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paid to fight for him. He used a plan, begun in his grandfather's 
time, of taking a tax .called “ scutage V which was a payment 
imposed on each “ knight’s fee” — that is to say, the 
holding of land which would be liable to provide him Scutaffc ‘ 
with a knight and his proper attendants for service in war. 
Further, when Henry was planning a distant expedition to Tou- 
louse in 1159, he enlarged the practice \>y permitting his barons 
to pay a fine instead of accompanying him in person, and with 
the money thus obtained he hired soldiers. In this way the king 
got a better army, and the barons became weaker. As they often 
preferred to stay at home, they grew less warlike and their vassals 
less skilled in arms. If they were to rebel they would find the 
king with a disciplined force, while they themselves had only a 
band of ill-trained and discontented followers. In this way “ scut- 
age ” did much to weaken feudalism in England. 

The other of Henry’s military measures falls at the end of his 
reign; but it deserves notice here as it too helped to destroy 
the warlike powers of the barons. By the “ Assize of . 
Arms”, in 1181, he revived the old Saxon army of the Arms, 1181. 
“fyrd”, that national levy of all between the ages of Revival of 
sixteen and sixty. Since the Norman men-at-arms had the fyrd 
ridden down the flying Saxon footmen at Hastings, the feudal 
array had been favoured an # d the “fyrd” despised. It was the 
day of heavy cavalry: infantry were held of small account. None 
the less the “ fyrd ” had been called out at times of pressing need, 
and had done good service both against the Scots, and against 
rebellious barons in 1 173-4. The Assize of Arms laid down 
that every freeman was to possess certain weapons, and these 
were to be inspected at intervals to see they were in good order. 
This force of freemen was the origin of our militia. Henceforth 
the king had two armies — a small force of paid and trained sol- 
diers for service abroad, and a militia to defend England against 
the foreign invader or rebellious barons. Thus the old feudal 
levy was less and less needed. Feudalism by degrees lost its 
military character, became less dangerous to the Crown, and sank 
into a method of holding land. 

One of the greatest marks of the disorder of Stephen’s time 

1 ie. a “shield tax”. 
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had been the increase of feudal jurisdictions, the growth, that is 
to say, of barons’ courts, in which the king’s law was set aside 
by a baron’s private regulations. In days when commu- 
?f e royai nication through the country was difficult and slow, there 
justice. was a | wa ^ s trouble in keeping the local courts con- 
nected with the central courts. It was to tighten this connection 
that sheriffs (royal officers) had been placed over the shire courts, 
while Henry I had sent round from the exchequer “travelling 
barons” who, first attending to matters of revenue, dealt also 
with matters of law. But while under King Stephen each did 
what was right in his own eyes, the connection between the 
central and local courts had almost perished. Henry II set 
himself to bring the local courts again under royal control. Un- 
less the king’s law ran through the length and breadth of the land, 
the king’s power would be but a shadow. 

The illegal baronial courts could easily be destroyed by the 
hand that was strong enough to pull down the illegal baronial 
castles. But something had to be put in their place : it is gener- 
ally far easier to destroy than to construct. And the fact that 
Henry succeeded in his constructive measures does far more to 
prove him a great statesman than any of his purely destructive work. 

Instead of attempting to make anything new, Henry took hold 
of a Saxon institution and bent it to a new shape. As we have 
idea of repre- seen, Saxon justice had been accustomed to the 
sen tatives. idea G f an association of men who represented their 
district, whether it was the shire or the hundred, either to give 
information on oath, or to do justice. Representatives of the 
“ tunmoots ” sat in the hundred courts ; representatives of the 
hundred in the shire courts; Domesday Book itself had been 
based on the evidence collected from sworn representatives. 
And it was from this idea of representation that Henry developed 
the jury system. 

The first step was the revival of his grandfather’s plan of 

Justices in eyre sendin S P d ges from the king’s court to the local 
and jury of courts. These justices in eyre 1 still combined 
a care for the revenue with the task of bringing 
the king’s justice home to all. But an important step forward 

1 An abbreviation of in iiittere (on circuit). 
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was taken by the Assize of Clarendon in 1166, when it was 
ordered that these justices were to be met in each county by 
twelve legal men from the hundred, and four from the tunship, 
who were to “present” to them notorious malefactors. These 
persons did not indeed try the accused: they formed a jury “of 
presentment” (the origin of the modern “grand jury”), whose 
task it is to decide whether a man otfght to be tried for any 
offence. The real trial was by the ordeal of water, 1 and if the 
accused failed to get through that he was condemned. Yet even 
when he came off triumphant from the Ordeal, he was to leave 
the country within forty days. If the case against him was so 
strong that the sworn men “presented” him for trial, he was 
at any rate an undesirable person to keep in the country. 

This use of a jury, as laid down in the Assize of Clarendon, 
and repeated in the Assize of Northampton (1176), applied only 
to criminal matters. But in civil cases too a jury might Use of 
be employed, though only as an alternative. The other a 
choice, however, was the Norman scheme of “trial by battle”, 
and among the lower people this was disliked, not only because 
it was un-English (for it was not a native institution), but because 
it gave an overwhelming advantage to the man best trained in 
arms, and so was hideously unfair. In the eyes of men of 
simple faith “thrice is he ‘armed who hath his quarrel just”; 
but such simplicity of faith was rare, for the very good reason 
that its belief so often led to the wrong man winning the day. 
If all that justice can do is to declare that “ might is right ”, 
then justice may as well stand aside altogether, for the same 
end will be reached without its meddling. As a substitute for 
this barbarous plan, the system of settling civil cases by a jury, 
cumbrous and expensive as it was at first, since it involved 
taking the case to the King’s Court at Westminster, proved to 
be the beginning of a valuable reform. 

The conclusion of the matter lies outside the reign of Henry 
II ; but as he was the father of the English jury, it is well to join 
with his name the perfecting of the work he began. From ad- 

1 The accused had to dip his hand into boiling water and take out a stone from the bottom 
of the vessel. The hand was then tied up for a time (usually seven days), and if, when the 
bandages were taken off, it was found to be healed, the man was held acquitted. 
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mitting that after all Might was not Right, it was but a short 
step to agree that Chance was not Justice. Trial by battle fell 
into disuse, and soon afterwards trial by Ordeal fol- 
Petty jury. j Qwe ^ j n I2 j6 the Church forbade the further 
use of Ordeal, and in its place came the “ petty jury ”, a body of 
twelve men drawn from the neighbourhood, who were to deliver 
a verdict 1 on the charge before them. At first they were chosen 
for their presumed knowledge of the accused’s crime ; and if they 
could not agree, others were added till twelve were found of one 
mind. It was only by slow degrees that the functions of witness 
and juryman were kept apart; and for a long time the accused 
could not call witnesses for himself, or have anyone to defend 
him, since the jury, being themselves witnesses, were supposed to 
know all there was to be known without outside assistance: but, 
imperfect as the jury was in its beginnings, it grew till it became 
one of the greatest safeguards of English liberty. 

Hitherto we have seen nothing but Henry’s triumphs : we have 
seen him strike down disorder as personified by the barons; we 
Royal law have seen him strengthen and widen the royal justice 
an P ex« e pt 0 the became so formidable that the proudest noble 
churchmen, dared not defy it, and so far-reaching that the meanest 
freeman could be sure of its protection. Rut there was yet one 
body over which the royal justice had no authority. It is Henry’s 
attempt to enforce his authority over the Church that must next 
occupy us. 


XI. Monarchy and Church : Henry 
and Becket 

The quarrel between Henry II and Recket had its roots deep 
in the past. To understand it we must trace the history of the 
dealings of the Crown with the Church since that Norman Con- 
quest which had made so many great changes in England. 

We have already spoken of that school of Cluniac monks 
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which had striven to set up a purer standard of life and duty 

in the Church . 1 One result of their efforts has been already 

remarked — the increased reputation of the monks 
" . , . ■ "" . ■■■ • Objects ’;of- 

who led strict lives, and the decline from favour the ciuniac 

of secular and parish clergy, who were less particular. 

But it is necessary to examine the objects of the Cluniacs more 
deeply. They saw with alarm that churchmen were every year 
becoming more involved in affairs of the world, more occupied 
with the administering of wide estates and the gathering of riches, 
more concerned with the cares of state, more interested in keep- 
ing themselves on an equality with the great nobles. They felt 
that the world was mastering the spirit, the thorns choking the 
wheat. It was needful to cut off this connection with the world. 
Thus they strove to make the clergy celibate , because they thought 
that marriage entangled men in worldly concerns; they cried out 
against the offence of simony, because when men could buy pro- 
motion or office in the church, they were led to covet riches, or 
be unduly influenced by them; and (though this came later) they 
objected to churchmen receiving offices at the hands of laymen. 
Lay investiture , as this was called, was an abuse, because it was 
likely that laymen were often guided in their choice by unworthy 
reasons. Churchmen would be appointed to livings, preferments, 
bishoprics, and so forth, not for their zeal or piety, but because 
they were popular and easy-going; they would thus be tempted to 
work for the favour of men, not for the cause of God. 

All of the Ciuniac aims were laudable in themselves, and to 
the first two no objection could reasonably be raised. That the 
clergy should be celibate was an old rule which had been some- 
what loosely kept, and clerical marriages caused great scandal. 
Simony was an offence that the Church had long battled with, 
having complete right on its side. But to attack Difficulties in 
lay investiture was another and a novel matter. The aboiishm^iay 
Cluniacs wished to cut the Church loose from all investiture, 
lay control, to make it a body apart, independent, an imperium in 
imperio. But the fact was that the greater churchmen, the bishops 
and abbots, held large masses of landed property. Herein lay 
the wealth of their sees and foundations; and as landowners they 

* See page 39. 
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owed duties to the state like other landowners. They had no 
claim to escape taxation or the task of sending tenants to fight 
in the field. If the Cluniac reformers wished the Church to 
be entirely free from the world, the Church must abandon the 
wealth that bound it to the world. This, of course, it had no 
intention of doing. 

The most distinguished of the Cluniac reformers was Hilde- 
brand, who, after being the trusted adviser of two popes, became 
himself Pope in 1073, under the title of Gregory VII. 

Hildebrand .... . . , .. 

(Gregory vii) He entered with immense vigour on the work of 
and William i. ma | t * n g ^ Qiurch independent of all kings and 

princes. He even claimed the right of excommunicating and 
deposing those who defied him. He embarked in a desperate 
quarrel with the Emperor, Henry IV, which lasted all their lives, 
and survived them to convulse Europe for many years after they 
were dead. 

Oddly enough, Gregory never quarrelled with William the 
Conqueror, although William was in the habit of “investing” 
his own bishops, and had declared that no Pope’s bulls or decrees 
should be obeyed in England unless he himself gave leave. Even 
when Gregory demanded homage, and William had refused, 
because no king of England had ever paid it before, Gregory 
gave way. He probably did so because he saw in William a 
king who, unlike most of the kings of the time, was really trying 
to improve his Church. And William, too, had, of his own 
accord, taken a step which must have delighted Gregory. When 
he came to the throne, he had found the bishops accustomed 
William estab- to * n the Shire Courts, and having churchmen 
Court s C in Urch an d ecclesiastical offenders tried before them there, 
England. just like laymen, and under the same law. William 

had withdrawn the bishops from the Shire Courts; he had re- 
placed the English bishops by Normans; and he had permitted 
them to have courts of their own in which they tried and punished 
their own offenders under their own “canon” law. Church 
matters which had hitherto been discussed by a mixture of 
laymen and churchmen in the Witan were now transferred to 
a synod in which laymen had no place. And as William had 
also appointed Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, and sup- 
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ported him in his efforts to make the clergy put away their wives 
and do their duty, Gregory may well have felt that it would be 
a mistake to quarrel with him, even though he did refuse homage 
and claim to appoint bishops himself. 

William Rufus, however, proved equally obstinate and far less 
honest of purpose. He was intensely greedy of money, and he 
and his Tusticiar, Ranulf Flambard, strained every , , 

means to amass it. Under the feudal system large quarrel with 
payments were always due to the feudal superior, in nse m - 
many cases the king, when one of his tenants died. There were 
keriots to be taken from the dead man’s estate, and reliefs to be 
paid by the heir: if the heir was a minor, the administration of 
his estate came into the king’s hands, and good profits might be 
drawn from it. Rufus and Flambard cast covetous eyes on the 
Church. Church lands did not pay heriots or reliefs, but if when 
an office fell vacant, it were not filled at once, the king might 
easily lay hands on the revenue that came in during the vacancy. 
Hence arose a practice of keeping offices vacant for a consider- 
able time. This gross abuse came to a head in 1089, when 
Lanfranc died, and no successor was appointed to his Arch- 
bishopric. Four years passed away, and, to the scandal of every- 
one, the Church in England was still left without a head, in order 
that the king might pocket its revenues. 

In 1093 Rufus fell sick, and, believing himself to be dying, 
he wished to make his peace with Heaven. Accordingly he 
appointed Anselm, Abbot of Bee, to the Archbishopric. How- 
ever unworthy the motive, the choice was excellent. Anselm 
won the respect of all by his learning, righteousness, and tender- 
ness. As it happened, however, William did not die, and as 
his health grew better, his conduct grew worse; penitence soon 
vanished; blasphemous and brutal habits returned. From the 
first Anselm had foreseen that there was trouble in store for him. 
“Will you yoke me, a weak old sheep, with that fierce young 
bull, the King of England,” said he, when he was first offered the 
primacy. But, though so modest, Anselm would never yield to 
threats. He refused to make Rufus any payment for his appoint- 
ment, but gave the money in charity instead. When Pope Urban 
sent over the “pall”, or scarf of office, Anselm would not receive 
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it at the king’s hands, but took it himself from the high altar 
at Canterbury. He rebuked the misdoings of the king and the 
Court, and so angered William that his life was scarcely safe. 
He had at length to leave the kingdom. 

One of Henry Fs earliest and most popular acts was to recall 
Anselm from his exile. ^But though Henry was reasonable and 
just, yet even he could not agree with Anselm. Their 

Recall 01 3 . , . 0 , ^ . 

/j-nseim by dispute never ripened into a quarrel, none the less 

Henry I. r , ■ , T . , . 

it was a hot dispute. Indeed agreement was scarce 
possible, for Anselm had been at Rome and had returned more 
than ever strong against lay investiture. When first appointed 
by Rufus he had paid homage, but he now refused this homage 
to Henry; and when Henry invested bishops he would not 
consecrate them. Yet Henry could not allow his archbishops 
and bishops to be altogether independent of him, for churchmen 
in those days were among the greatest landowners; if they 
claimed to be invested by the Pope they would soon claim to 
hold not only their spiritual powers, but also their lands, from 
the Pope. If they did so, England would be split up between 
laymen owning, as Englishmen, allegiance to an English king, 
and churchmen, of no nationality, only owning a foreigner, the 
Pope, as their master. No king could suffer this. 

Here we come, not to a quarrel between two men, but a 
divergence between two great institutions. The Church was 
advancing claims which the Crown could not grant. It was only 
the first of a long series; we shall see the difference at times 
widen, at times almost close up, but it was never quite healed, 
and it eventually led to the great breach which we call the 
Reformation. 

In this matter of investitures there was a good deal to be said 
on both sides. Henry and Anselm settled it in a reasonable way 
Compromise a compromise. Bishops and abbots were to 

about invest!- be chosen by their cathedral chapter and by their 
monks respectively, but the election was to be held 
in the king’s court. They were to receive the ring which stood 
for their union with their flock, and the pastoral staff which 
represented the shepherd’s care over his sheep, from the Church, 
because these things were symbols of their spiritual power; but 
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they were to pay homage for their worldly possessions to the 
king, who was their master in respect of the world. This 
compromise worked well, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Pope and emperor as the right settlement of their dispute 
also. * 

King Stephen's reign is bare of any ecclesiastical dispute, 
Stephen certainly quarrelled with his oishops, and found that 
they were strong enough to do him much harm, but the quarrel 
was not about church matters. None the less his reign witnessed 
an increase in the power of the Church. While the barons were 
fighting with their king and each other, the Church was steadily 
working towards that independence from lay control which it 
desired. 

Thus Henry II had to fight the matter over again, though 
this time on new ground, and the struggle was even more violent 
than in William IPs day. For, though Henry had H em y n 
reason on his side, which William had not, yet the and ® eckct * 
one king was fully as hot-tempered and impatient as the other, 
while on the side of the Church, instead of the gentle, patient 
Anselm, stood Becket, at least as fiery, wilful, and rash of speech 
as his royal master. 

Not. the least irritating of Bucket’s qualities in the king’s eyes 
was his apparent ingratitude*. Henry had raised Becket from an 
obscure station. He had made a personal friend of Becket , s 
him, had joked and feasted in his company, had made £nd r wiy 
him his Chancellor, and consulted with him on all the career, 
measures needed to bring the realm into order, and believed him 
to be heart and soul with him. Thus, when the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury fell vacant, giving the king the chance of putting 
in a man to forward his ideas, none seemed so suitable as Becket. 
Becket objected. “If this be done,” said he, “our friendship 
will soon turn to bitter hate.” Yet the king persisted in his idea 
that Becket would prove even more useful as Archbishop than 
he had been as Chancellor. 

Once consecrated, Becket made clear immediately that he 
would prove as stout a supporter of the Church’s privileges as 
any churchman could wish. He resigned his Chancellorship, 
justifying himself with the words, “ Man cannot serve two 
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masters ” This was but a foretaste of the mixture of -zeal and 
want of tact which was to distinguish the rest of his career. 
He might have made plain his wish henceforth to serve God 
without likening the service of his royal master and friend to 
that of Mammon! But Becket never did anything by halves. 
Hitherto, though he had always led an honest life, he had been 
careless, luxurious, worldly; suddenly he turned into an ascetic 
of the severest type, fasting with extreme rigour, wearing a hair- 
shirt, washing the feet of the sick and the poor. Men scoffed 
at the courtier who had become a monk. Yet Becket’s change 
was no hypocrisy. He was a man who had taken up a new duty, 
and he meant to perform it with all his might. The fact that in 
doing so he would come into collision with the king did not turn 
him aside for a moment. 

We recall that Henry IBs chief aim was to destroy all those 
privileges and immunities which hindered the king’s law; w r e 
know that owing to William I’s change the Church was the one 
really great institution which still held these privileges; we can 
see that it was inevitably over this point that the battle would 
arise. ; 

The provocation was not long in coming. Becket became 
Archbishop in 1x62. In 1163 a cleric committed a particularly 
Criminous atrocious murder, but had been dismissed from an 
clerks, ecclesiastical court almost unpunished. 1 Henry, angry 
at this gross failure of justice, required that the clergy should 
obey the “customs of the realm”. To this Becket verbally 
agreed, but as the <£ customs ” were not very certain, a com- 
mission was appointed to draw, them up. This commission pro- 
The Constitutions duced the celebrated Constitutions of Clarendon , . 
of clarendon, 1164. Some old rules were repeated; clerics were not 
to leave the king’s realm without his leave, and appeals were 
not to be taken to Rome, but to be heard before the king: 
the agreement made between Henry I and Anselm about in- 
vestitures and homage was re-enacted: a new order was made 
that villeins might not enter the service of the Church without 
leave of their lords. But the gist of the matter was that clerics 
who had committed crimes— “ criminous clerks” — having been 

1 He was ordered to abstain from the Sacrament for two years. 
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tried in the ecclesiastical courts and degraded from their orders 
(as they would be, if found guilty), should be then handed over 
to the king’s courts for sentence. There was no idea of the 
king’s courts sentencing a clerk ; having been degraded he would 
be no longer a clerk but a layman. 

We might think this of small consequence; we wonder why 
clerics should object to the royal justice, "*and why the king should 
distrust Church courts; we presume that the number of clerics 
who commit crimes would be very small. Such notions are 
misleading. 

The king was in no way hostile to the Church courts as such. 
All he was striving for was to bring all criminals alike under the 
ordinary law, and to destroy all exemptions. But inadequacy of 
there was strong reason why the Church courts fnctSninui ** 9 
should not deal with crimes. They had no power matters, 
of life and death. Their punishments were limited to ordering 
penances, which, however severe, could not meet cases of murder. 
The result was an inequality of justice. A layman who murdered 
was hanged; a cleric was merely degraded and put to penance. 
Again, we are led to wonder why churchmen, who at this time 
especially were anxious to purify and raise their order, should 
desire to protect their guilty members. The explanation lies in 
the same desire which we Lave noticed before: to sever their 
order from the lay world, and exalt it by the severance. If a 
cleric were degraded from his orders, this, they held, should be 
punishment enough. If he were submitted to the ordinary courts, 
it w r ould be an admission that he was no better than an ordinary 
man, and he would be punished twice for the same offence. 

Lastly, the number of “ criminous clerks ” was large, because 
the term “cleric” included a far larger class than it does now- 
adays. It embraced not only what we call the clergy, widesig- 
but all sorts of men in “minor orders” — exorcists, onerm° n 
acolites, readers, sacristans, subdeacons — all who were “ clenc ” 
engaged in the service of the Church, or -who were intending to 
enter its orders, and had taken what was called the first tonsure. 
It was as if we were now to extend the term “ clergy ” to all the 
officials of a cathedral — the vergers and beadles, the singing men 
m the choir, and so forth. All the clerks of the king’s Chancery 
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were clerics. Indeed, for all practical purposes, all the profes- 
sional classes, except soldiers and lawyers, were clerics. To 
some of these their orders meant little, save an exemption from 
the royal courts and a certainty of light punishment in cases of 
misdoing. Consequently clerical offenders, so far from being 
rare, were extraordinarily numerous. And as the Church courts 
claimed to try not only" cases where a cleric was the accused 
party, but also any case in which a cleric was concerned, the 
number of cases withdrawn from the royal courts and dealt with 
by courts that could not inflict meet punishment was exceedingly 
large. 

The issue, then, between Henry and his Archbishop, was of 
wide concern to both sides, and it was hotly fought out with 
whatever weapons each could find. Becket had 

Becket’s . . , „ 

withdrawal given a vague assent m advance to the Constitu- 
tions before he saw them. When he saw them he 
strove to be allowed to qualify his words by adding, “ saving 
the privileges of our order”. The king would not accept this, 
since it offered Becket a loophole to escape from all rules, and 
after six days of stormy debate Becket withdrew his assent 
Summoned again to a council at Northampton, Becket appeared 
in full robes clasping a crucifix; it was as if a baron had stalked 
in with visor down and drawn sworcl, an act of defiance. The 
king brought against him a series of charges relating to his 
conduct as Chancellor, and demanded an account of the moneys 
that had passed through his hands. Becket lost his temper and 
behaved so violently that the Bishop of London called him a fool 
to his face. But neither the rage of the king nor the disgust 
of his clerical brethren daunted Becket. He left the assembly 
declared a traitor. “This is a fearful day”, said one of his 
Leaves the trembling followers. “ Ay,” retorted Thomas, “ but 
kingdom, the Day of Judgment will be more fearful.” He fled 
from the town at dead of night, and escaped to France. 

Then began six years of incessant struggle, in which Becket 
revived old disputes, among them that about investitures. He 
sought help from Pope Alexander III, but Alexander himself, 
being persecuted by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, dared 
not affront Henry by supporting Becket too warmly. Henry, 
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on the other hand, pursued the fight vigorously by seizing 
the revenues of Canterbury. Becket replied by excommuni- 
cating Henry’s ministers and bishops, and so the fight went 
on. 

At last, in 1170, a truce was made, and Becket returned 
to the kingdom on the understanding^ that he was to let by- 
gones be bygones. Unluckily, just before his return, of 

Henry had caused his son to be crowned. To crown Becket, 
a king was a privilege of the Archbishops of Canter- murder, 
bury, but as Becket was in disgrace Henry had made II7 °‘ 
Becket’s enemies, Roger of York and the Bishop of London, 
perform the ceremony. Becket, on his return, excommunicated 
them both. This threw Henry into one T his violent rages. 
All the trouble taken to have his son crowned was wasted 
through Becket’s act. On hearing the news, Henry cried out: 
“Are there none of the dastards eating my bread who will rid 
me of this turbulent priest?” Immediately four knights started 
for England, resolved to carry out the king’s wish by some means, 
fair or foul. After a stormy interview with Becket in his palace, 
they followed him armed into the cathedral. Coarse words 

passed, and Becket retorted no less coarsely. A scuffle began, 
and Becket flung one of the knights, De Tracy, to the ground. 
De Tracy drew his sword; the rest did the same, and the Arch- 
bishop was murdered on his own altar steps. 

Becket died in a brawl, and straightway became a martyr. 
If ever a dead man won a fight, it was he. Henry, who had 
many advantages of reason and justice on his side, Ruin of the 
lost them all by his own frantic words and the more 
frantic interpretation which De Tracy and his com- church, 
panions placed on them. Henceforward the one thing to do 
was to yield. He swore his innocence, and at a later date even 
submitted to be scourged by the monks of Canterbury at Becket’s 
tomb. But all hope of asserting his rights over the Church courts 
was gone. Not till the Reformation did the royal power prevail. 
For more than three centuries criminous clerks continued to be 
sentenced in their own courts, and appeals went to Rome; and, 
what was even more serious, the door was opened to fresh in- 
roads by the popes. The humbling of King John, the plunder- 
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mg taxation of Henry Ill’s day, was indirectly due to Becket’s 
martyrdom. 

And for the rest of Henry’s life, trouble was ever hard at 
hand. The great barons who had trembled before him lost their 
respect for a king who had been worsted by the 
Henry’s son°s f and Churchy Men like Hugh of Chester, Hugh 
great barons. gjg 0 d, and Robert Mowbray were very ready 

to rebel against a king whose life’s work had been spent in the 
effort to tame their powers. His children, too, plotted against 
him. Even his wife deserted him. Rebellion was soon on foot 
both in England and oversea. The Scots poured over the 
border. The King of France gave help to the rebels. From this 
accumulation of dangers Henry seemed scarce likely to escape, 
yet he had stout friends, and the people of England stood by 
him. They at least had no wish to see the barons lift their heads 
again. Thus, by the aid of his militia the rebel Earls of Leicester 
and Norfolk were beaten in the Battle of Fornham, and the 
peasantry took care that none of the fugitives escaped alive. 
The King of Scots, William the Lion, was surprised and made 
prisoner at Alnwick. He was not allowed to go until he had, 
by the Treaty of Falaise, paid homage to the King of England 
as his feudal superior, and put in his hands the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick (1174). 
Abroad, Henry with his army of mercenaries soon forced the 
French king to sue for peace. 

Yet, even so, the old king had little rest His sons quarrelled 
like young lions over the division of his inheritance. The eldest, 
Henry, till his death in 1183, plotted constantly with the kings 
of France against his father. Geoffrey provoked his barons in 
Brittany to incessant quarrels till death too removed him. 
Richard took up his elder brother’s game, joined the King 
of France, actually led an army against his father, and forced 
Death of t0 make a degrading peace. The last blow was 

n% ry n * discovery that his youngest, his favourite son, John, 
had joined the rebellion. Smitten with fever, the old 
king turned his face to the wail, murmuring “Shame, shame 
on a conquered king”, and so passed away. 
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XII. The Angevin Power: Richard 
and the Crusades 

Amid the engrossing importance of what Henry did at home 
we have . had little leisure to attend to#what Henry was abroad. 
Yet in the eyes of any but an Englishman, Henry was H<jnry . s 
of greater consequence as a European ruler than as continental 
an English king. Through his father he ruled Anjou; power - 
through his mother, Normandy; through his wife, Aquitaine, 
being thus master of the western half of France : 1 we have 
also seen that by the accident which threw William the Lion 
into his hands he established his claim to be considered para- 
mount over Scotland; and we may add, what has hitherto been 
passed over, that he had in a sense conquered The conquest 
Ireland. Adrian IV, the only Englishman who of Ircland - 
ever was a Pope, was ready to grant Henry a licence to conquer 
Ireland (the Papacy claiming dominion over all islands) if Henry 
would agree to hold it as a papal fief. This did not suit the 
king. He declined Adrians terms, but later proceeded with 
the conquest on his own authority. It was not difficult to find 
an opportunity. The country had never united, but was still 
split up among rival kings. One of these, Dermot, King of 
Leinster, was driven from Ireland by Roderic O’Connor, who 
claimed kingship over the whole island. Dermot fled to England 
and sought aid from Henry II. Henry, too busy to undertake 
the task himself, allowed Dermot to get what help he could from 
the barons. These were ready enough for any adventure, and 
one of them, Richard de Clare, sometimes called 

. . . . „ , . . Strongbow. 

Strongbow, helped Dermot to rout his enemies — not 
a very difficult task, for the mailclad Norman warrior was a match 
for a number of ill-armed Irish — and by marrying Dermofs 
heiress succeeded to his kingdom on Dermofs death. Henry, 
somewhat alarmed lest his vassals should become independent, 
crossed over to Ireland. A satisfactory number of Irish kings 

1 The marriage of bis son, Geoffrey, with Constance of Brittany brought this duchy 
into the Angevin power, and made Henry II’s dominions extend from the Somme to the 
Pyrenees in a continuous line. 
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paid him homage, and meant nothing by it. As a matter of fact 
his authority stretched no farther than the Normans could con* 
quer, namely, the district round Dublin and Wexford, called the 
English “pale ”. Beyond that the Irish ruled and quarrelled as 
before, but Henry had at any rate added a hew title. He was 
Lord of Ireland. # 

So powerful a sovereign was not likely to lack suitable 
marriages for his daughters. One married Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony, another married the King of Castile. Marriage 
Thus the family, sprung from the counts of the little alHances * 
province of Anjou, had gained a position in Europe not unlike 
that won in later days by the counts of an obscure Austrian 
territory of Hapsburg. But there was another Crus des 
branch of the Angevins, which had acquired by 
marriage a title to the kingdom of Jerusalem; and to the story 
of the Crusades and of the part which the Angevin Richard 
Coeur de Lion played in them we must now turn. 

In the year 635 Jerusalem, hitherto belonging to the 
Christian Empire of the East, had fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, but the way to the holy places had not Fal} of j eru- 
been shut by this conquest. Christian pilgrims had salem » ^ 5 - 
been allowed to come and go at all seasons, and especially 
to the great Easter Fair at Jerusalem, with no other hindrance 
than the payment of the usual tolls which travellers always paid 
in alien lands. In the eleventh century, however, a fresh horde 
of Eastern invaders swept over Syria, of a fiercer type than the 
Arabs. These were the Seljuk Turks. When they conquered 
Jerusalem in 1076 they began a policy of persecution. Christians 
were robbed, insulted, sometimes murdered. A pilgrim who 
visited the Holy Land did so at the risk of his life. 

Stories of Turkish brutality flowed westwards and fell on 
ears open to catch them. It is easy to misunderstand and even 
to resent that policy of the Church, which aimed at setting it 
free from the control of kings, striving to exalt the Pope at their 
expense, but that is partly because we look at it from the 
modern standpoint of the nation . To a Briton, or a French* 
man, or a German, his own nation is everything; “Europe” is 
but a name. But in the eleventh century the idea of nationality 
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was vague. At the time England had scarcely emerged from 
being a conquered people, and France was divided, Spain was 
divided, Italy was divided, Germany was divided. There were 
The policy of n0 “nations ” as we know them. All European 
Christendom m0 narchs, instead of regarding themselves as 

against the 7 ... r . 

infidel. separate he|ds of separate nations, thought of them- 

selves as members of one great body — “ Christendom ”. And 
Christendom had badges of unity, its temporal head the Emperor, 
its spiritual head the Pope— the twin champions of Christendom. 
“Behold here are Two Swords”; at times one sword was turned 
against the other, but against the infidel both could unite. As 
it was a matter touching the faith, the popes should take the lead 
To do them justice they did not shrink from the task. And it 
was no light task to end the jarring wars of greed and selfishness 
at home, and send forth men of all races, to fight side by side 
for Christendom. 

There was another motive besides zeal for the faith on which 
the popes could rely: this was the spirit of adventure. To 
undertake a difficult and dangerous enterprise, to rescue the 
downtrodden, to go where blows fell thickest, even though the 
reward was but empty renown, was the duty of the knight, 
the spirit of what a later age called chivalry ”, And so when, 
at the Council of Clermont in 1095, Peter the Hermit preached 
The first ^ Crusade, no lack, not merely of hearers, 

Crusade, but doers, of the Word. Some in impetuous zeal even 
' hurried off unarmed, a mere rabble, and perished by 

the way, but they were followed by a disciplined force including 
the bravest knights in Christendom. Jerusalem was taken in 
1099, and Godfrey de Bouillon was chosen as its king. Un- 
happily the mere love of fighting had mastered other feelings in 
the Crusaders’ hearts. Even a good and virtuous knight like 
Godfrey, too pious to wear a crown of gold where once Christ 
had worn a crown of thorns, had no spirit of mercy. He, 
like the rest, regarded himself as an avenger. Without shrinking, 
he took his share in the hideous massacres, even of women 
and children, that followed the storming of Jerusalem. And 
this pitiless fury turned too against the Jews. Not merely an 
Palestine, but in distant parts of Europe, they were plundered 
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and ill-treated by kings and barons. The result of this violence 
reacted on the Christian kingdom in Palestine. Founded on 
force, it could only be upheld by force. The The kirlgdom 
Crusaders were no more than a garrison in a hostile of Jerusalem, 
country, whose power was maintained by their castles and their 
strong arms. 

For a time the Crusaders held their own. Godfrey died, . and 
was succeeded by his brother, Baldwin: he by a second Baldwin. 
Then there was none left but a daughter of Baldwin I. She 
was married to Fulk of Anjou, King Henry II of England’s 
grandfather. Thus Fulk became king in Jerusalem, and so sei 
up the Angevin dynasty there. 

Years passed by. A second Crusade, led by Louis VII 
of France and the Emperor of the West, failed to enlarge 
or strengthen the Christian power in Palestine. And then 
the Moslems grew aggressive. Their great leader, Saladin, 
captured stronghold after stronghold. At length Guy Salad - n 
de Lusignan, king in right of his marriage with the 
Angevin princess Sibylla, met Saladin in battle . on the hills 
above Galilee. Tormented by a foe whom they could not strike, 
maddened by smoke from the brushwood which Saladin had 
fired, parched with thirst in sight of water they could Battle of 
not reach, most of the Crusaders of the Latin kingdom Tiberias, 
of Jerusalem fought that day their last field. The Fail of the 
Holy City surrendered soon after. Guy himself Jerusalem, 
remained a captive in Saladin’s hands. For the Angevins, as for 
another royal house, the crown that had come with a lass had 
gone with a lass. 

The fall of Jerusalem had shocked all Christendom. Straight- 
way there was a call for another Crusade. England echoed to it, 
as did other countries. But to Henry II the disaster came home 
with special force; it was the overthrow of his Angevin kinsmen. 
Accordingly Henry himself had meant to take a vigorous part in 
the new Crusade. Death, however, cut short his plans, but he 
left the task as a legacy to his son, Richard. Obedience to his 
father’s wishes had not so far been Richard’s strong point, yet 
to go on a Crusade was the very thing to which his warlike, 
adventurous spirit inclined him. 
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The third Crusade, in which Richard played the chief part, 
is the best known of all the Crusades. The character of Richard 
The third himself sheds a lustre over it. Medieval and modern 
Crusade, story-tellers have been attracted by his reckless valour, 
his personal strength, his amazing exploits in war. Nor was 
Richard alone: his antagonist, Saladin, is renowned for his 
martial skill and courtesy, which drew from the Crusaders a 
respect which they seldom gave to any infidel. Further, the 
Richard’s third Crusade was pre-eminent for the number of 
Crusade, crowned heads who joined in it. The Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa led a host across Asia Minor, losing his life in the 
enterprise. Philip Augustus, the King of France, accompanied 
Richard. Leopold, Duke of Austria, led his forces to the Holy 
Land also. In every respect, both in persons and in numbers of 
the combatants, the Crusade was on the grand scale. 

Unluckily the motives of the leaders in no way corresponded 
to the magnificence of the enterprise. Richard, though an admir- 
able fighter, and no bad tactician either, had that imperious spirit 
which made him even more dangerous to his friends than to his 
foes. On his way to the Holy Land he engaged in one quarrel 
in Sicily, and another in Cyprus, where he dethroned the king. 
As soon as he arrived he pressed on the siege of Acre, which had 
lasted two years, to a victorious end* but then plunged headlong 
into quarrels. To decide who should be King of Jerusalem before 
Jerusalem was taken, was perhaps premature, and certainly diffi- 
cult. The Angevin Queen Sibylla had died without children. 
Philip favoured one of his friends; Richard hotly pressed 
the claims of Sibylla’s husband, Ouy de Lusignan. Incessant 
bickering went on between French and English, till Philip with- 
drew his men and went back to France to plot at home with 
John against Richard. Then Richard led the Crusaders south- 
wards, winning a great battle against the Saracens at Arsouf, by 
means of the patient steadiness of his crossbowmen and a well- 
timed charge by his knights. Twice he came within twelve miles 
Failure of Jerusalem, but never was strong enough to form the 
Richard. siege; at last he made a treaty with Saladin, securing 
for Christian pilgrims rights to visit Jerusalem unhindered, and 
retaining Joppa. It was not much to achieve at the expense 
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of blood and treasure; the capture of Acre alone was said to 
have cost 300,000 men. 

Richard was now to reap the harvest of his quarrels. One 
enemy had already gone home : it was indeed the news of John’s 
intrigues with the French king which decided , , 

. Richard’s cap- 

Richard that, if he wished to retain the Crown of tivxty and re- 

^ lC2.SC 

England, he could no longer battle in Palestine. 

But he had made a deadly foe of another Crusader. He had 
found Leopold of Austria’s banner set above his own. He had 
caused it to be flung down with ignominy. Leopold bided his 
time, and the chance for revenge came when, on his return home, 
Richard was shipwrecked on the coasts of the Adriatic, and, 
trying to cross Austria in disguise, fell a prisoner into Leopold’s 
hands. How Leopold sold him to the Emperor Henry VI, who 
also owed him a grudge for his conduct in Sicily, and how Henry 
held him captive for four months till a ransom was paid, is too 
well known to need more words. The whole episode offers an 
instructive comment on the hopeless selfishness which underlay 
the third Crusade. The enterprise begun for the rescue of the 
Holy City ended with the selling of one Christian monarch by 
another. 

With Richard’s difficulties after his return we have now no 
concern. From Richard’s *day English crusading zeal dwindled. 
It is true that in 1240 Henry Ill’s brother led an _ 

... J . , , Decline of 

expedition to Palestine, and got a favourable treaty crusading 

from the Sultan, and Edward I while still prince, after spint * 
his overthrow of Simon de Montfort, also took the cross, dis- 
tinguished himself by capturing Nazareth, and indeed nearly lost 
his life there by a stab from a poisoned dagger. But none of 
these expeditions were comparable in scale to Richard’s. Never 
again did an English king leave his realm to go crusading. 

It remains to notice a few of the effects of the Crusades. 
They removed from England a number of the most turbulent 
and dangerous barons. Some of these never came Effects of the 
home; those who did return had often sold much Crusades, 
of their possessions in order to find the money to pay their ex- 
penses, and so found themselves weakened. Robert of Normandy 
pledged his dukedom to his brother, and lost it ; Richard himself 
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jocularly declared, c< I would have sold London itself, if I could 
have found a rich enough buyer” He did sell all he could, 
including the rights to the payment of homage by Scottish kings. 
What Henry had won by the Treaty of Falaise, Richard suffered 
William the Lion to buy back again. In this time of general sale 
many made good bargains, and none better than townsmen. 
Towns buy Hitherto towns had been mostly under the control 
rreedom. 0 f SO me lord, either the king or a baron, on whose 
domain the town stood; they were ruled by his sheriff or bailiff; 
they were liable to pay his dues. Many of the towns took 
advantage of the Crusades to buy charters, which relieved them 
of this control Henceforth they were free, having their govern- 
ment in their own hands, able to impose and collect their own 
dues, and make their own rules for the conduct of trade. In 
this way the Crusades gave a great stimulus to the development 
of our towns. 

They encouraged trade also. The crusading armies opened 
new trade routes, or reopened old ones long blocked. Men grew 
New trade familiar with the more refined civilization of the East, 
routes. and on their return desired to have Eastern goods 
and Eastern luxuries in their Western homes. All this led to 
a new intercourse between East and West, which had results 
far more solid than the erratic expfoits of the Crusaders; But 
this commercial prosperity affected England little. It centred 
round the Mediterranean ports, and England, in its northern 
isolation, lay in those days far from the world's highway. 

The choice of Richard as a national hero-king is not a little 
curious. A hero of a sort he certainly was: he possessed the 
Character of strength of limb, the skill with his weapons, the 
Richard x. reckless courage, which were the chief glories of the 
knight errant, the ideal of that age. In addition, he was person- 
ally popular. He was fond of songs and jests, being himself a 
fair musician and gifted with a ready wit, as may be seen from his 
reply to the Pope, who claimed as “ his son” a bishop who had 
been taken prisoner while fighting in a battle. Richard sent 
the Pope the bishop's coat of mail with the pointed inquiry, 

“ Know now whether this be thy son's coat, or no”. He was 
not haughty unless he was affronted, and though his temper was 
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blazing hot, he forgave as readily as he flew into wrath, and these 
sudden pardons, these unlooked-for escapes from the lion's jaws, 
were so unexpected as to win him a character for clemency. 
He was open and simple, and the ruler who never puzzles his 
subjects is generally liked. But with all these qualities he was 
essentially not English; he had very little English blood in him; 
he took little interest in England, save that her men made good 
fighters. He only spent ten months in England out of the 
ten years which he reigned. When he came back from the 
Crusades he plunged into wars in France, and he met an appro- 
priate death, being mortally wounded by an arrow from the Castle 
of Chaluz, which he was besieging in order to get from his vassal 
a treasure which had been discovered there. It is characteristic 
of him that he forgave on his deathbed Bertrand de Gourdon, 
the man who fired the shot, and equally characteristic of his 
time that one of his mercenary captains kept Bertrand in prison 
till Richard had passed away, and then flayed him alive. But 
though Richard's connection with England was so flimsy, he 
has won in romance the same national admiration which has 
centred in Scotland on a queen who was equally foreign. Richard 
of England and Mary Queen of Scots were by birth, upbringing, 
and tastes both French. 


XIII. John and Magna Carta 

The long period covered by the reigns of John and Henry III 
possesses one strongly marked character throughout. It was an 
age of bad government. John was oppressive, Henry j ohnand 
was feeble: both alike were unsatisfactory. In each Henr y m - 
case the barons interfered to set matters right. Thus in both 
reigns there was great progress made in the building up of our 
peculiar English Constitution in its most essential features: (i) the 
right of the whole nation to settle its own affairs by means of a 
Representative Assembly; and (2) the responsibility of the king's 
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ministers, not to the king, but to Parliament. Putting the matter 
more shortly, the thirteenth century is the age of the Making of 
Parliament. And it is further remarkable that Par- 
liament, itself the product of the weakness of two 
kings, is confirmed by the policy of a third king who was good 
and strong. Edward I r might have used his strength to destroy 
the infant Parliament; on the contrary, he fostered it. 

We have spoken of Parliament as the product of the badness 
and weakness of two kings, and throughout we shall notice that, 
Opportunities as a general rule, the Constitution develops most 
of Parliament. w foen the Crown is for any reason ineffective. A 
bad ruler provokes those efforts to restrain the absolute royal 
power which we call constitutional government. A weak ruler 
gives the opportunity for them. And as the power of Parliament 
grew at the expense of the royal authority, it is obvious that, as 
a rule, when one is vigorous the other will be languid, and vice 
versa. Exceptions will occur when a strong king encourages 
Parliament to be very courageous, or when both king and Par- 
liament are united in one policy, or when both alike are weak 
because some other body in the state has the mastery over them. 
We have examples of the first phase in the reigns of Edward I 
and Henry V, for both kings encouraged Parliament; Henry YII 
and Henry VIII illustrate the second phase, for in their days 
King and Parliament agreed ; the third phase may be observed in 
the reign of Henry VI, where neither King nor Parliament could 
control the barons. But ordinarily Parliament, in its early history, 
is only remarkable when it is striving to abridge the power of 
the Crown ; and its opportunity comes when the Crown is either 
misusing its power, or has temporarily lost it. 


From the accession of Richard to the accession of Edward I 
• — a period of over eighty years— the Crown was, from one cause 
Weakness or anot ^ er » * ess strong. Richard was much absent 
^rown, from England, and left his powers to men acting as 
regents; John was vicious, and provoked a general 
rebellion; Henry III was a boy only nine years old, and his 
reign began with a long minority, during which regents governed 
in his name. Even when he grew up he proved to be feeble and 
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extravagant, and he trusted in favourites who misgoverned the 
realm so as to provoke a second rebellion much like that which 
John provoked. Thus these eighty years were unusually favour- 
able to the growth of any body that could control and reform the 
royal power; and each of the rebellions — that of 1215, and that 
of 1264 — marks a very important step iff’the growth of our Con- 
stitution. 

From his birth John had been the curse of all who had to 
deal with him. The youngest of Henry ITs sons, he was at first 
portionless: hence his name “ Lackland ”, a title which j ohnj 
became more appropriate when his folly lost the English 
possessions in Normandy. His father, who gave him a love he 
did not in the least deserve, quarrelled with his other sons in the 
effort to find dominions to give him. He was sent to Ireland 
that he might conciliate the Irish tributary kings, but he only 
insulted them by his rude behaviour. He plotted with the King 
of France against his father, and by his treachery brought his 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. Richard knew what manner 
of brother he was leaving behind him. He tried to bind John 
by gratitude, bestowing nearly a third of the realm on him, and 
making him swear not to visit England for three His treachery 
years. John had as little respect for gratitude as to Richard 1 * 
he had for an oath. Richard had scarce been gone a year when 
John came back into England, quarrelled with the justiciar, Long- 
xhamp, and began to rule in his own possessions like a king. 
The news of his brother’s captivity tempted him further. He 
acted as if Richard were dead and himself monarch: he did 
homage for Normandy to Philip, defying Richard’s officers, and 
gathering a party round himself to support him even should 
Richard return. When Richard was at last ransomed, he would 
have had justice on his side had he put John to death as a 
traitor; but he despised the slippery prince too much to fear 
him. John, by a show of submission, made his peace; he was 
clever enough to appreciate the value of the advice in which 
Philip Augustus told him that his brother was once more at 
liberty — “ The devil is unchained: take care of yourself”. Richard 
gave him back none of his estates, so that for the rest of the reign 
he was powerless. 
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With his brother’s sudden death, however, came John’s 
opportunity. He had very little difficulty in succeeding to all 
Richard's wide dominions. Normandy, Maine, and Anjou all 
acknowledged him as king. His mother Eleanor secured Poitou 
and Guienne for him, while the chief barons in England, with the 
Archbishop and the Justiciar at their head, declared him to be 
rightful king in England. It is not surprising that the hereditary 
claims of his nephew Arthur of Brittany were set aside, for, 
untrustworthy as John had proved himself, he was a man, and 
Arthur was a boy unsuited to be a king. Moreover, Arthur’s 
father Geoffrey had been the most unpopular of all Henry IPs 
sons, and the choice of John as the elder male relation of the 
dead king was only following what had been done before. We 
owe our best as well as our worst king to the same principle. 
King Alfred succeeded by the same title as King John. 

It is important to distinguish in John’s reign the successive 
steps by which he managed to lose the support of all branches 
of his subjects: first, how he suffered his domains in France 
to be taken from him; secondly, how he affronted the Church; 
thirdly, how by his submission to the Pope and by oppressive 
government at home he irritated not only the barons, but all 
Englishmen, gentle and simple alike r to join in a general attack 
on him. 1 , . ^ 

Having an enemy in France, Arthur of Brittany, it was clearly 
John’s policy to keep friendly with Philip Augustus, King of 
Quarrel France, lest that monarch should take up Arthur’s cause. 
Kingo? This would not have been easy in any case. Philip was 
France. sure to seek a pretext for war, but John made peace 
impossible. His weak point lay in Aquitaine, where his mother’s 
influence alone had won over the great lords. John’s headstrong 
temper soon lost what his mother had won. He divorced his 
wife Avice of Gloucester, and then carried off Isabella of An- 
gouleme to be his wife in spite of the threats of the Church. 
As the Gloucester family was the most influential in the English 
baronage, and the affianced husband of Isabella was the Count 
of La Marche, John’s greatest vassal in Aquitaine, John’s act 
was a masterstroke of folly. At one blow he made deadly 
enemies at home and abroad. Philip readily took up the com- 
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plaint He summoned John as his vassal. John refused to 
come. Thereupon Philip declared war, and joined with Arthuv 
of Brittany in invading Normandy. La Marche and Arthur 
hurried to besiege the castle of Mirebeau, where John’s mother, 
Eleanor, held out. Roused for once to. vigour, John surprised 
the rebels and captured Arthur. He Could not resist 

. _ . . , . ... Murder of 

the temptation of murdering him, which was as un- Arthur of 
wise as it was cruel, for Arthur a prisoner would have Bnttany - 
been a most valuable hostage, whereas his murder only gave 
John’s enemies a fresh weapon. Still, had John shown any energy, 
he might have saved Normandy, for Richard had built on the 
Seine a magnificent castle — Chateau Gaillard 1 — strong enough to 
delay and defy an invader till help might be gathered in England 
For a year Chateau Gaillard held out, but John let it FaI1 of 
fall by starvation with scarce any effort to relieve it Gurnard 
And with it fell the English power in France. Nor- I2 ° 4 * 
mandy, Touraine, Maine, Anjou, and the north of Aquitaine all 
came into Philip’s hands. Bordeaux and the south of Guienne 
still remained in English hands; but nothing else save the Chan- 
nel Islands was left of the magnificent heritage which Henry II 
had handed down. 

This was a disaster for John Lackland, but not perhaps for his 
English subjects. Hitherto England bad been overburdened by 
the importance of the French dominions, as a tree by Growt h o{ 
too many boughs. Boughs may be lopped, and the tree 
grow the stouter for the lopping. The loss of Nor- unity, 
mandy proved England’s gain, in that it brought a unity which 
was new. Hitherto kings and barons alike had been half French, 
half English, with estates and interests on both sides of the 
Channel. Henceforward they were to be English only. And 
a king who neglected his duty at home could no longer take 
refuge in his French dominions till the storm had blown over. 

The result of confining John’s enterprises to England was the 
speedy concentration of the hatred of all classes upon Q uarreJi 
him. In 1205 Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, died. He had been appointed by Henry II in I2 ° 5 * 
days when Henry had learnt wisdom from the tumult over Becket* 

1 i.e. “ Saucy Castle * • 
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and wished to have no more enthusiastic churchmen. Hubert 
was an official rather than a churchman; he had discharged the 
duties of justiciar and chancellor with some credit ; he had not 
meddled in great matters. The right of electing a successor 
belonged to the monks of Canterbury, but under Henry I's 
agreement the election £hould take place in the king's court 
However, at the time, the monks were having a dispute with the 
bishops of the province of Canterbury, who claimed a right to 
take part in the election, and, thinking to get quit of interference 
by both bishops and king, they met secretly, and chose Reginald 
■ their Sub-Prior, sending him off to Rome with a party of monks 
to get his election confirmed by the Pope. Reginald was too 
vain to hold his tongue; the secret reached the king's ears, who, 
in high wrath, compelled the monks to make a second election 
of John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, and sent off another em- 
bassy to Rome. The Pope, Innocent III, one of the most 
capable and masterful men who ever held the office, received 
both embassies and disapproved of both candidates. The Sub- 
Prior was a nobody; John de Grey was a friend of the king's, 
a better soldier than he was a bishop. One had been elected 
secretly, the other by dint of threats. Innocent saw the chance 
of exalting the Papacy at the expense of crown and country. He 
annulled both elections, and persuaded the monks who were in 
the embassy to choose his own candidate. His action was high- 
handed; he certainly forced his candidate on the monks every 
„ , whit as much as John had forced de Grey: but 

Stephen Langton. . . , , „ , . , . , V, , 

about the wisdom of his choice there could be 
only one opinion, for he chose a distinguished English cardinal, 
Stephen Langton. 

Then began a violent struggle. John refused to allow Lang- 
ton to set foot in England. Innocent replied with an interdict 
which suspended all services and closed the churches; marriages 
could not be celebrated; even the dead went unblessed to their 
graves in unconsecrated ground. Had the clergy chosen to dis- 
regard the interdict, it, like other spiritual thunders, would have 
passed away in mere noise, but the bishops stood by the Pope, 
and the clergy followed. John turned on the clergy, driving 
some oversea and confiscating their revenues, and outlawing 
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all. Innocent retorted with an excommunication which touched 
the godless John but little. Indeed he was doing wed; he was 
growing rich on Church funds, and with them Interdict a nd 
taking soldiers into his pay in order to settle old excommunication, 
scores with the Welsh and Scots. At last Innocent threatened 
to depose him, and even went so far as* to invite the King of 
France to drive him off the throne. 

This once more revealed the weakness of John’s position. 
Had he been supreme over the clergy, interdict and excommuni- 
cation would have troubled him no more than they troubled 
Henry VIII. Had he felt secure of his people at home, he 
could have defied the Papal mercenary, Philip of France, as 
easily as Elizabeth defied another Papal mercenary, Philip of 
Spain. But he was not secure; on the contrary, he had many 
enemies; he knew it well enough, for he had made them for 
himself by his grasping taxation and his vicious life. Innocent’s 
threat cowed him, and he gave way. Submission was submission 
not made easy for him. He had to swear fealty to of J ohn * 
the Pope, to pay a yearly tribute of 10,000 marks, and to accept 
England as a fief held from the Pope. Degrading as these terms 
were, John was base enough to agree to them. That there were 
other kingdoms, such as Sicily and Aragon, whose kings were 
held in similar vassalage to the Pope without suffering much 
inconvenience, is no excuse for John. His baseness lies in his 
utter want of patriotism; to save himself he sold his kingdom 
into captivity; he opened still wider the door which let in Papal 
taxation and interference. 

Meantime, having made his peace with the Pope, he might 
have expected to be free from Philip. Indeed the Pope ordered 
Philip to desist from his enterprise. But it was easier 

*■ Alliance 

to stir hatred than to allay it. John wished to follow against 

J J France; 

up a successful raid on the French fleet at Damme by battle of 
an invasion of France, but his barons would not follow ouvines '' 
him. Foiled here, he prepared a great league against Philip. He 
enlisted the Emperor Otto and the Count of Flanders. He him- 
self went to stir up Poitou, leaving an English force under the 
Earl of Salisbury to aid the allies. The plan was well laid John’s 
raid was to draw Philip into the west, and leave Paris open on the 
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north-east to a blow, from the German allies; but, as in all such 
complex schemes, accurate co-operation was necessary to success. 
John was for once in a way too punctual — so prompt that Philip 
was able to dispose of him and return to the eastern part of his 
kingdom while the emperor dawdled over the marriage festivities 
of his daughter. At l£hgth the armies stumbled on each other 
at Bouvines (1214), and a hard-fought action, in which the French 
levies on foot did their part bravely side by side with the horse- 
men, ended in the complete overthrow of the allies. Salisbury 
and the Count of Flanders remained prisoners in Philip's hands, 
and John was driven to retire to England, his last hopes of 
recovering a Continental power, and so getting relief from his 
English troubles, at an end. 

For indeed troubles had gathered fast. The party of the 
barons had closed its ranks; it had been joined by the towns- 
men; it had found a policy and a leader. The policy was to 
compel the king to acknowledge formally the rights of his sub- 
jects and to amend their grievances. The leader was Stephen 
Langton, and the steps in which he guided his party are memo- 
rable. In 1213 there met at St. Albans an assembly, including 
not only barons, but also the reeves and four villeins from each 
royal manor, in which the grievances of the realm were discussed. 
A few weeks later Langton read to the barons at St. Paul's the 
Charter of Liberties granted by Henry I, and it was agreed that 
a similar charter should be imposed on John. When John re- 
turned to England after the battle of Bouvines, he did his best to 
strengthen himself against the barons. He imported mercenaries, 
implored the help of the Pope, and even took the Crusader's vow 
in order that anyone attacking him might come under the ban 
Magna Carta, Church. But the barons were too strong for 

m 5 - him ; even his own friends deserted him ; and at Run- 

nimede, on June 15, 1215, he reluctantly signed the Great Charter. 

Of this lengthy document, consisting in all of sixty -three 
clauses, four have turned out to be of lasting importance in 
The Constitu- the story of our Constitution. These are the 
tionai clauses, twelfth, which provides that no scutage or aid, 
saving only the three regular feudal aids, 1 shall be imposed, save 

2 To knight the king’s son, to marry his daughter, or to ransom his person. 
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by the 44 common council of the realm”; and the fourteenth, 
which lays down that this “council” is to consist of an assembly 
to which archbishops, bishops, earls, and greater barons were to 
be summoned each by a separate writ, and other tenants-in-chief 
by a writ directed to the sheriff of the county. These clauses, 
which, to begin with, only restricted the ^ing from imposing one 
kind of tax upon one class of persons — namely, tenants-in-chief— 
have been used as the foundation of the great principle that the 
king cannot levy any tax without the consent of Parliament. 
Further, the thirty-ninth and fortieth clauses, which run: “No 
free man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or out- 
lawed, or exiled, or in any way destroyed; nor will we go upon 
him, nor will we send upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or by the law of the land ”, and “ To none will we sell, 
to none will we deny or delay, right or justice ”, have been en- 
larged and widened to provide for the liberty of the subject, the 
right of trial by jury, equality of all before the law, and the supre- 
macy of the law over kings, lords, and commons alike. Over and 
over again, through the course of the centuries, these clauses have 
been invoked against the Crown. When, more than four hun- 
dred years later, the Five Knights were imprisoned by King Charles 
for refusing to contribute to a forced loan, and again, when John 
Hampden would not pay ship-money, it was to the Great Charter 
that they appealed. 

Yet though these clauses, which later ages interpreted as 
laying down wide principles restraining the powers of all kings, 
have emerged in the course of time as being the most valuable 
provisions in the Charter, and the rest have sunk into obscurity 
as the circumstances which called for them passed away, it must 
not be forgotten that what we now are apt to leave on one side 
was in its day the most important. In the main the Great Charter 
was a bond between a feudal king and feudal barons; it runs on 
feudal lines. The four great clauses are, we have seen, Feudal 
mainly feudal. Fourteen clauses lay down feudal obli- clauses# 
gations about wardships, marriages, escheats, and services; nine 
restrain the Crown from exacting money by the abuse of privi- 
leges, such as the right of purveyance, or by the increasing of 
established duties; fourteen are concerned with the better regula- 
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tion of the king’s courts; add to these the thirteen clauses which 
applied only to the need of binding John for the time, and we 
have three-quarters of the whole. But the remainder includes 
stipulations that the Church should be free and have all its 
rights, that London and other towns should enjoy their privileges, 
that merchants should c&ne and go freely into the kingdom, and 
the villein should not be deprived by fines of the implements by 
which he made his living. Though Magna Carta, being drawn 
up mainly by the barons, naturally bears most on what concerned 
them, it must not be described as entirely a class measure, for it 
was carefully laid down that rights which the feudal tenants-in-chief 
won from the king were also to hold good for the intermediate 
tenant against his superior. 

Thus in the main there was little in the Charter intended to be 
new, since it aimed at restoring customs which John had broken. 
In reality it became one of the great starting-points of our national 
liberties. 

The Charter was sealed; the next thing was to get it ob- 
served. John gave his promise, because at the time there was 

rhe struggle not ^ n & e * se f° r to do ; he gave it the more 
over the readily, because from the first he had not the slight- 
est intention of keeping it. When he learnt of the 
twenty-five barons who were to enforce it on him, he cried out 
furiously, “They have given me twenty-five over-kings He 
cast about for means to break loose. He got the Pope to say 
he was not bound by his oath — one of those pieces of papal 
interference which England always resented. He gathered a 
party of barons, hired more mercenaries, and made ready for 
war. His enemies turned for help to France. They even offered 
the crown to Louis, son of Philip Augustus. Louis landed with 
a French force. For nearly a year civil war raged up and down 
Death of England, till John fell suddenly ill and died at Newark. 
John, 1216. His opportune death was the only good gift he ever 
bestowed on his country. Even his abilities were always turned 
to evil ends. No man was a greater master in the art of misusing 
his talents. 
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XIV. The Charter 
and its Guardian, Parliament 

1. Henry III, 1216-1272 

The period from 1215 to 1297 is sometimes spoken of as the 
eighty years 5 struggle over the Charter. In the former year John 
signed it; in the latter year Edward I solemnly I2 i 5 -ia 97 . 
confirmed and enlarged it in the Confirmation of the ccmfi^matlcm ‘ 
Charters . But in the same eighty years grew up a of the charters * 
guardian of the Charter who watched over it far more jealously 
than the committee of “twenty-five over-kings 55 against whom John 
had railed This was Parliament, and more particularly the re- 
presentatives of the “king’s faithful Commons 55 , who have built 
up their power, starting from the foundation laid in the Charter, 
that the king could not obtain money save by the common 
council of the realm. Before granting a supply, Parliament 
would demand the redress of some grievance, or the fulfilment 
of some promise, and first it always turned to the due observance 
of the Great Charter. No less than thirty-seven times have our 
kings been called on solemnly to confirm it 

In following the reign of Henry III we must look for signs 
of the growth of Parliament. And we must recognize what it is 
that we seek. It is not merely the existence of 

t* 1 . . , . Parliament a 

an assembly which governed or took a share m representative 
the Government; such an assembly already existed govermn£ body - 
in the “Council 55 mentioned in the twelfth article of Magna 
Carta, and of course it was far older. All English kings, even 
back into remote Saxon days, had a council whose advice they 
asked, if they did not always take it. The Saxon Witan in theory 
gave its consent to the king’s laws and taxes, approved the ap- 
pointment of his ministers, even on occasion could elect or 
depose a king. When the Normans succeeded, the substance 
of the Witan 5 s powers came to the king’s Court or Council — the 
Curia Regis — that body of many shapes and many functions, 
whose nature has been already explained. But both the Witan. 
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where the qualification was nominally wisdom, and the Curia 
Regis, whose members held land direct from the king, differed 
essentially from Parliament. They were to a certain extent 
governing assemblies, and so is Parliament. But Parliament is 
more; it is a representative governing assembly. Both Wi tan and 
Curia Regis were class bodies; Parliament is a national body. 

What is to be sought, then, is the alloy of representatives with 
the governing assembly. This will fuse the Curia Regis into a 
Parliament To anticipate for a moment the course of the story, 
we may remark that the year 1295 saw gathered the “Model” 
Parliament, more completely representative of England even 
than the Parliament of to-day. 1 We remember also that the 
“ Eighty years’ struggle over the Charter” ended in 1297: to be 
precise, it covered eighty-two years. If we go back from the 
Model Parliament of 1295, we alight on the assembly at St 
Albans in 1213, which is the first example of representatives 
called to consult with the Curia Regis. True, that they only 
advised: they were admitted by courtesy, not by right. None 
the less it was one of those first steps which count much. It is 
not a little curious that precisely the same period of eighty-two 
years separates both these pairs of events. 

Put generally, the chief thing in the history of England during 
the thirteenth century is' the safeguarding and enlarging of the 
Great Charter under the hands of an assembly which itself 
developed into a new shape, under a new name, that of Parlia- 
ment. More particularly this may be illustrated from the words 
of the Charter itself. The 12th clause says, “ Nullum s cut agin m 
vet auxilium ponatur in regno nostro nisi per commune consilium 
regni nostrl . . ,” 2 “No scutage or aid shall be placed on the 
realm, save by the common consent of the realm.” The progress 
was in two ways. First, to extend the words “ Nullum scutagium 
vel auxilium” into the much wider general principle “no tax of 
any sort”; secondly, to arrive at a methodical and satisfactory way 
of obtaining this “ commune consilium regni ”, namely, in Parlia- 
ment It should not be supposed that these wide ideas occurred 
to the minds of the barons who were fighting for their Charter 


1 Because the lower clergy sent representatives. 

* Except the three regular feudal aids. See page 106. 
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against King John. On the contrary, no sooner was John dead 
than the party who took the side of his son Henry III under 
the leadership of William Marshall, Earl of Pem- Rule of Nationa i 
broke, and Hubert de Burgh, reissued the Charter, g| a £ er (^ithSut°* 
but carefully left out what is nowadays held to clauses i* and 14). 
be the gist , of it, namely, these 12th and 14th clauses, the very 
two on which the future power of Parliament against the Crown 
was to be founded. It is clear that in 1216 they were not felt to 
be necessary; perhaps not even popular. They would hamper a 
regency as much as a king. 

John’s death left the kingdom torn with civil war. The 
barons had invited Louis and his Frenchmen into the realm to 
help them against their tyrant; now that the tyrant 

, , ° *1, , ., „ t " _ Defeat of 

was dead, they wished to be rid of the French, the French 
Louis, however, would not withdraw. He claimed at Linco!n ’ 
the Crown for himself. The barons, however, soon deserted 
him, and drew together in the cause of the young Henry. The 
French were defeated by Pembroke in a desperate fight in the 
streets of Lincoln \ while in the battle of Dover Hubert The fair o{ 
de Burgh destroyed a French fleet bringing reinforce- Lincoln * 
ments under Eustace the Monk. These two blows made Louis 
give up hope. In a few weeks peace was signed, and the French 
left the country. 

Henry III succeeded to the throne at the age of nine, and was 
therefore at first too young to influence the Government. The 
first period of his reign lasts till 1232, and reflects the ideas of 
his ministers; in the second, the king’s own weak, untrustworthy 
character and his foolish and extravagant policy give an opening 
to a set of worthless favourites, relations, and hangers-on at court; 
the third, beginning about 1253, is a period of turmoil caused 
by the efforts of the barons to obtain better government, chiefly 
under the leadership of Simon de Montfort. Of these, the first 
two may be dismissed somewhat shortly. The third calls for 
more notice. 

1. The Earl of Pembroke died in 1219, and the business of 
being regent in fact, though not in name, passed to Hubert de 
Burgh. Hubert governed well: his chief task was to crush the 
few remaining adherents of John’s party. Falkes de Breaute 
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may fairly stand as a type of them, a refugee from Normandy 
whom John had used to captain his mercenaries, and had re- 
Minority Of warded with estates, castles, and sheriffdoms. His 
of n fiLbert ch * ef stron gh°^ was Bedford Castle, where his brother 
de Burgh, had the impudence to seize and imprison one of the 
king’s justices. Hubert attacked the castle, forced the first two 
lines of walls, and undermined the keep, so that part of the wall 
fell. Eighty of the defenders were hanged, and Falkes himself 
driven into exile. Such sharp justice terrified smaller offenders 
into submission. 

Unfortunately, when Henry came of age, in 1227, he showed 
no gratitude to de Burgh. The death of the great Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, in 1228, robbed the Justiciar of a good friend; 
and in 1232 Henry dismissed him, and forfeited his estates. 
Hubert was the last great Justiciar. 

2. There followed a long period of bad government. The 
king was poor, since Richard had sold, and John had given away, 
Middle period of man y r °y al estates, and it was no longer easy to 
misgovernment. ra i se money by scutages and aids; but though 
poor he was far from sparing. His chief minister, Peter des 
Roches, a Poitevin, pushed his relations and foreign friends into 
every office and sheriffdom that fell vacant; when Peter fell into 
disgrace there came a fresh incursion of foreigners w r ith Henry’s 
wife, Eleanor of Provence. One uncle became an archbishop, a 
second a bishop, a third an earl. They naturally gave all they 
could to their own countrymen. Provencals proved every whit as 
greedy as Poitevins, and the whole country grew exasperated at 
Henry and the foreigners who filled the court. Then to make 
matters worse Henry engaged in an inglorious war with France, 
Taiiiebourg an d lost a couple of battles at Taillebourg and 
and Samtes. Saintes, narrowly escaping capture. Undeterred by 
this failure he meddled in the quarrel between the Papacy and 
the descendants of Frederick II. He weakly accepted the offer 
of the throne of Naples and Sicily for his younger son, Edmund, 
and as a result had cast on him the task of paying for the war 
which the Pope was waging. Edmund never got the throne, 
and a more purposeless waste of money could hardly be 
imagined. 
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Irritated by the foreigners, provoked by the incompetent and 
extravagant king, the barons demanded that proper officials should 
be chosen and the charters kept. Henry gave plenty of promises, 
but never kept them. So, till a leader could be found on the 
baronial side, nothing could be done. With the appearance of 
Simon de Montfort, however, we pass teethe third and important 
period of the reign. 

3. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was the son of the 
de Montfort who had led the Crusade against the Albigenses 
in the south of France. He had married , 

, Simon de Mont- 

Henry s sister, Eleanor, but was disliked at fort: reform and 
Court, and had spent most of his life abroad. re e xon * 

His chief work had been as Seneschal of Gascony to try to keep 
the Gascon nobles in order. He set about this resolutely, and 
so unpopular did his firmness make him, that the Gascons 
complained. Henry would hot support him, and Simon resigned. 
In 1257 he came to England. Nine years were destined to 
see him rise to a position above the king, then even more 
suddenly fall in complete ruin; and yet leave a name that ranks 
among the greatest in English constitutional history. 

Being himself a foreigner, and related by marriage to Henry 
III, it seems at first sight strange that he should come to 
lead the national baronial party against the Court and the 
foreigners. But the fact is, that, though he was brother-in-law 
to the king, the king and his family looked down on him; and 
it was hatred to the queen’s Provencal relations that drove him 
into the national ranks. Plis own nature, serious, masterful, and 
pious, soon secured him the foremost place. 

. In 1258 Henry, more pressed for money than ever, had to 

meet his barons. The assembly, known as the Mad Parliament, 
since all the barons came to it fully armed, drove The Mad Parlia> . 
out the foreigners, and appointed a council of ment » 12 58. 
twenty-four to carry out reforms. Adjourning to Oxford, it drew 
up a new scheme of government known as the “ Mise of Oxford”. 
The main point was the establishment of a permanent council 
of fifteen to supervise the government, check illegal exactions, 
restore justice, and recover the royal castles: they were, in case of 
need, to confer with another council of twelve, chosen by the 
c c 271 } 9 
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barons. The leaders in the fifteen were Simon de Montfort, 
and Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 

These leaders, however, did not agree; for a time the quarrel 
was smothered by the death of Gloucester, but in the meantime 
the faithless Henry had once more given the slip to his promises. 
Following the precedent^ of his father he persuaded the Pope to 
absolve him of his oath, and got the question of whether he 
was bound by the Provisions of Oxford referred to Louis IX. 
Louis was probably the most virtuous king who ever sat on a 
throne, but he was certain to look on things from a king’s point 
The Mise v * ew - H e decided that Henry might do as he 

of Amiens. liked, provided he violated “no royal charter or 
praiseworthy custom”. Henry had shown in the past that he 
cared not a jot for either. 

Nothing was left but to try force. Simon gathered the barons 
to his standard, and was backed by the south. Henry’s chief 
supporters came from the marches and the north. The division 
indeed was not unlike that in another King Henry’s case; here 
Simon de Montfort plays the part which the Yorkist leader after- 
Battle of war <3s played, and the king’s friends the part of the 
Lewes. Lancastrians. The armies met at Lewes, Simon driving 
in an attack upon the town. The Londoners in his army were 
scattered by Henry’s most capable leader, his son Edward. But 
Edward, then only twenty-four, had not yet become the cool, 
wary commander who was in future years to overthrow Scotland. 
Angered by the fact that these citizens of London had insulted 
his mother, he pursued his enemies furiously, without thinking 
of the rest of the battle. While he was away, Simon in the 
centre overthrew the Royal forces and captured the king. Henry 
had to submit, to accept once more the Provisions of Oxford, 
and to hand over Edward as a hostage. 

So far there had been nothing to mark off Simon from the 
rest of the large class of nobles who from time to time have taken 
arms against their sovereign. He had employed the ordinary 
baronial remedy for misgovernment, namely rebellion. It was 
the familiar nostrum— -the only one known to the radical poli- 
tician of the time. Though Simon bore a higher character* 
had a better cause, and had met with greater success than was 
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usual, these are only differences of degree, and not of kind. 
In essence he was a rebel, and the case is not altered by the 
fact that he was an abnormally virtuous one. His next step, 
however, was to lift him far above any other well-meaning 
rebellious baron, and mark in him that combination of theory 
with practice, that union of wisdom and opportunity, that belongs 
only to the statesman. 

The truth was that his supporters among the barons were 
in reality but few. For a time the young Earl of Gloucester 
had stood by him, but he was growing lukewarm. Simon de Mont-* 
Many other barons were inclined to favour the fort’s new policy, 
king again now that he had accepted the Provisions, Simon’s 
real strength lay in the middle classes, especially in the towns. 
The Church, too, favoured him. Hence he sought a device 
whereby he could make this popular support tell, and so was the 
Founder of what became the House of Commons. 

Both in Saxon and Norman institutions the common custom 
of using representatives has been already remarked. Representa- 
tives of hundreds and boroughs sat in the Shire 

■ . Representatives.- 

courts; representatives from the townships gave 
evidence before the Domesday commissioners; and, older than 
these, the Councils of thg Church had been attended by 
representatives from each diocese. In summoning representatives 
to his House cf Commons, Simon was following a precedent 
already familiar to the nation and to the Church. Moreover, 
as has been seen, knights of the shire had attended Langton’s 
Council at St. Albans in 1213; and in 1254, 1261, and 1264, 
knights had been chosen by each county to consider in the Great 
Council what aid they were willing to pay. But The Parlia .. 
Simon went further. To his Parliament of 1265 ment °f 1265. 
he summoned not only two knights from each shire, but two 
citizens and two burgesses to represent certain cities and 
boroughs. 

The importance of this step is not diminished by the fact that 
it was plainly a partisan measure. Simon was popular in the 
towns; accordingly he invited representatives from the towns, well 
knowing that they would support him. It is true that while 
he enlarged the popular part of his Parliament, he restricted 
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the upper part. Of the fifty greater barons, only his friends, 
some twenty-three in all, were summoned. Nor indeed did 
the Parliament do anything of note. Its greatness rests not on 
what it did, but on what it was. It gave a starting-point from 
which has grown our House of Commons. So long 
House of * e as those who attended the Council, or Parliament — 
call it by what name we may — were all either barons 
or knights of the shire, there was only one class represented — 
the class of landholders. The citizens and burgesses, however, 
represented the traders. And although in Simon's day, and for 
long after, landholders and traders sat together, yet the knights 
of the shire speedily grew accustomed to act with the men 
from the towns, thus forming a party of the “Commons” as 
distinct from the greater barons, the “Lords” This union 
of smaller landowners with the citizens and burgesses, the 
junction in one party of representatives from towns and counties, 
is a distinguishing mark of our Parliament. France, Spain, and 
the Empire also, at one time or another, had Estates or Diets 
to which representatives of different classes came, but each acted 
by itself, for itself; each “Estate” dealt with its own affairs only. 
And whereas these institutions all decayed, our Parliament grew 
stronger and stronger. Its most vigorous part is the House of 
Commons, and much of its vitality is due to the fact that it has 
always been a national body and not divided into “Estates”. 
The beginning of this was Simon de Montfort’s work. 

Yet after all it was the work of a rebel, and no time was 
spared him to foster it. The quarrels between him and the 
Fail of Simon. young Gloucester grew keener. Prince Edward 
Kenilworth and con taved to escape, and set himself to overthrow 
F.vesham. Simon. He made friends with Gloucester, and 
promised that he would expel the foreigners and rule accord- 
ing to law; and Edward, unlike his father, was known to 
keep his promises. Thus deprived of allies, Simon had only 
his sons and vassals to support him. While he was struggling 
to raise men in Wales, Edward, with a much larger force, got 
between him and his castle of Kenilworth, where his second 
son was gathering troops. Simon tried to slip back to join 
his son, but Edward surprised and cut to pieces the younger 
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de Montfort’s army at Kenilworth, and then, turning on Earl 
Simon, hemmed him in at Evesham; on three sides lay the river 
Avon; the only bridge was guarded; on the north, Edward’s men 
swarmed in to the attack. Simon saw that he was lost. “ God 
have mercy on our souls,” cried he, “ for our bodies are the 
prince’s.” He died fighting bravely against overwhelming odds. 

Since Simon’s cause rested on himself alone we might suppose 
that with his death his work too would perish: that the idea of 
a Parliament, extended so as to embrace town as well as county, 
would be looked on as the dangerous device of a rebel, and 
accordingly be left alone for the future. It is true that his 
party was destroyed; in the course of the next two years his 
sons were overcome, and the royal cause became again supreme. 
But it was Edward who had won and not Henry; Simon had 
at least secured this, that there was no return to the thriftless, 
faithless, purposeless rule of Henry Ill’s earlier years. Simon 
de Montfort died a rebel with arms in his hand. Yet none 
the less he was a patriot and a remarkable statesman — remark- 
able not merely in the character of his work, but in the high- 
minded nature that enabled him to identify himself with a 
great cause. Like Stephen Langton he raised a baronial party 
from partisanship to patriotism. Just as Stephen Langton, origi- 
nally forced on John by the power of the Pope, turned at the 
call of duty against the Papacy when the Papacy lent its support 
to the worthless King John, so Simon, himself a foreigner and 
a kinsman of the king, took arms against the king and his 
foreign favourites for the sake of good government He is one 
example out of the many which history offers of an alien to 
whom England owes much. This half-Frenchman who founded 
our House of Commons may be well classed with the Dutch- 
man who afterwards saved the liberties of Parliament, and with 
the lew who showed Great Britain the meaning of Imperialism. 
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2. Edward I and the Law 

For years before his accession to the. throne Edward had 
given proof of vigour and unusual ability. As a young man 
he had beer, employed in ruling the most turbulent 
Sspect d for parts of his father’s realm, Gascony and the Marches 
iaw ‘ of Wales. The skill with which he had crushed 

Simon de Montfort has been already noted. Yet, though master- 
ful by nature, he showed no wish to become a despot. On the 
contrary, he aimed at governing strictly by law, and making 
others obey what he respected himself. Thus he came to com- 
plete what Simon de Montfort had begun, namely, the establish- 
ment of the power of Parliament. 

This is not a little curious. It might be supposed that the 
man who had been Simon’s most capable foe, who had beaten 
his armies and brought about his death, would have been the 
last person to carry on as king the work Simon had begun as 
a rebel We might think that in Edward’s eyes the representing 
of the Commons would be hateful — a factious plan intended 
to harass the king. It was not so. Edward’s legal turn of 
mind naturally brought him to develop Parliament till it should 
be truly representative of all classes. 

Almost at once he repeated Simon’s plan. To his Parlia- 
ment of 1275 he summoned burghers and citizens from the 
.. towns, as well as knights of the shire; but this 

Parliamentary . , . , 

experiments, practice did not at once become the rule. Later 

1 ' again the knights alone were summoned, and some- 

times no representatives at all of the “Commons” were sent 
for, Parliament then returning to its original shape the “Great 
Council” of magnates. At times again the king got grants 
direct from representatives of the merchants, without calling 
the others. Still, the principle that the assent of all was needed 
both to statutes and to grants of money was gradually becoming 
more settled. 

But in the middle of these Parliamentary experiments Edward 
suddenly found himself involved in serious difficulties abroad. 
A later chapter gives the story of his dealings with the Scots and 
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the Welsh. All that need be said here is that in the year 1295 
Scotland was rebelling; France, irritated by a fierce fight between 
English and Norman shipmen, in which the Normans were 
worsted, had joined alliance with the Scots and was invading 
Gascony; three revolts had broken out in Wales. Edward 
needed money to deal with three separate wars at once; that 
alone would have compelled him to summon a Parliament 
But he seems to have felt that in a time of such danger to the 
nation he must take the nation into his confidence in a peculiarly 
thorough fashion. So he gathered his famous Model Pariia- 
Parliament of 1295, summoning to it the earls and ment * I295 * 
greater barons, the archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots, two 
knights from each shire, two citizens and burgesses from each 
city and borough. As this Parliament was summoned by a king 
it has deserved its name of the “Model Parliament”, for it has 
served as a model for all subsequent Parliaments. Indeed, in 
one sense, no other Parliament has ever so completely represented 
all classes, for Edward also caused the priors of the cathedrals, 
the archdeacons, and representatives of the clergy of ^ l 
each cathedral and each diocese to be summoned The clergy ‘ 
also. Thus the “three estates” of the realm, clergy, nobility, and 
commons, all figured in it hilly represented. It was only because 
the churchmen preferred to remain a class apart, and to make 
their own grants of money in their own assembly (“convocation”), 
that their representatives have since had no place in the Lower 
House. 

The “Model Parliament” did not disappoint Edward’s hopes. 
Clergy, barons, and commons alike voted him money. Yet just 
as with Simon’s assembly, the Model Parliament of 1295 was 
important rather for what it was than for what it did. By its 
existence it established a precedent. “ Parliament” could no 
longer be a class body, representative merely of the great barons 
and bishops, or of the landowners; henceforth it was national. 
Only thirty years had passed, and the device of a rebel baron had 
been accepted as the deliberate policy of a king. 

Edward’s troubles did not end, however, with the holding 
of the Model Parliament. Money had been voted, but it took 
time to collect it, and Edward, at war with Scots, Welsh, and 
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Frenchmen, was in a desperate hurry for supplies. To make 
things worse, Pope Boniface VIII, who wished to force Edward 
and Philip IV, King of France, to make peace, determined to cut 
off the supplies of money which they drew from 
the clergy in their realms. He therefore issued a 
bull known as u Clericis cLaicos”, forbidding all payments “from 
the clergy to the laity” without his sanction. As a matter of fact 
both kings treated the bull as a vexatious piece of papal inter- 
ference. Edward I let it be understood that if the clergy refused 
to pay the grant they had promised, he would treat them as out' 
laws; that is to say, the law of England would give them no rights 
against anyone who defrauded or w r ronged them. Still, the result 
was to leave Edward in even greater straits for money, and, what 
was worse, his barons refused to go to the war in France. They 
were bound, they admitted, to accompany him; but they under- 
stood their obligation to “accompany” in the narrowest sense: 
^ , , , _ , declared they would not go to Gascony while 

and Bohun to he went to Flanders. The Constable Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, and the Marshal Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, were the ringleaders. “ By God, Sir Earl,” said 
Edward to the Constable in a ferocious pun, “ thou shalt go or 
hang.” “By God, Sir King,” was the cool reply, “I will neither 
go nor hang.” The two earls went home and fifteen hundred 
knights with them, and Edward, now at his wits’ end for money 
and men, seized the wool from the merchants in the ports, ordered 
the courtiers to find him provisions, and soon after sailed for 
Flanders. 

No sooner was he out of the kingdom than the two earls 
appeared in London, and forbade the King’s Council to collect 
any of the moneys irregularly levied on wool. A Parliament was 
hastily summoned, and the earls demanded that the Great Charter 
« ' should be solemnly confirmed, with the addition of a 

Connrrnatio w 

Cartaram, clause that the king was not to take “such manner 
of aids or prises save by the common assent of the 
realm”; that the “evil tax” (the maltote) on wool was to be 
given up; and that for the future the king and his heirs would 
not take anything without the common consent and goodwill 
of the commonalty of the realm, save only the ancient “custom” 
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on wool, skin, and leather already granted* The Council of 
Regency gave their promise to this, and the king afterwards 
confirmed their promise. 

Thus the years 1295 and 1297 saw the fulfilment of what had 
been first shadowed out eighty-two years before; the year 1213 
saw the first appearance of representatives* of the Commons at a 
great Council; 1295 saw the principle established as a model. 
Magna Carta was signed in 12x5: its most important principles 
were reasserted and agreed to in the most solemn way in the Con- 
firmation of the Charters of 1297. Eighty years had the struggle 
over the Charter lasted: it had ended in the victory of the nation 
over the king, and in the creation of a body whose chief duty was 
to watch over the Charter, namely Parliament. Yet it is note- 
worthy that the victory was won, as it was in 1215, by a rebellious 
gathering of barons. Parliament had not yet the vigour to stand 
for itself. In extremity the old remedy against misgovernment, 
an armed rising, was once more used. But while the first monarch, 
John, only gave promises as a convenient way out of a temporary 
difficulty, Edward's word could be trusted. His motto was “Keep 
troth", and he took pride in maintaining it. Then again the Con- 
firmation of the Charters went much further than Magna Carta. 
That had only forbidden the levy of illegal scutages or aids, and 
in word at any rate Edward had not broken it. Taxing wool 
was not taking either scutage or aid. Edward was within the 
letter of the law. But the barons went by the spirit „ 

_ . ... , Step forward 

of it. They read the Charter as laying down the from Magna 
restriction of all taxation (save the three regular ar a ' 
feudal aids) unless by the consent of the realm, and Edward, by 
yielding, admitted that they were right in their view. 

The end of the thirteenth century, then, saw the making of 
Parliament, the germ of a representative governing assembly. 
Yet it is going too far to think of Plantagenet Limitations of 
parliaments as exactly like the busy, inquisitive, Parliament, 
masterful body of to-day. In the first place, Lords and Commons 
still sat together; the severance between the two houses did not 
come till Edward IPs day. Secondly, Parliament had no regular 
time for being summoned; that depended on the king. Thirdly, 
it had only a very indirect control over the king and his ministers; 
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the only way it could make its power felt was by withholding 
supplies . 1 It could not make laws; what it did was to petition 
the king, and if he gave assent to its petitions with the words, 
Le Roi le veut \ they became statutes; if, however, the king re- 
plied, Le Roi s’avisera , 2 the petition might be altered or dropped. 
It could not make ministers, though by degrees it found a 
cumbrous way of getting rid of exceptionally bad ministers by 
impeaching 3 them. It was not much consulted about affairs of 
state. Speaking generally, it had little force of its own. If the 
king smiled on it, it grew strong and even pugnacious; if the 
royal favour was turned away, it dwindled. Thus Parliament 
had little character of its own; it merely reflected the character 
of its patron for the time being. Members of the Commons 
did not covet membership, or come back year after year, as 
they do now, with the experience of many sessions. On the 
contrary, the task of being a member was rather looked on as 
a disagreeable and expensive duty, to be discharged once, and 
if possible eluded for the future. An assembly made up in 
the main of new and inexperienced men would naturally be 
timid. In a word, Parliament under the Plantagenets, and for 

1 Even so, much of the royal revenue was still beyond its control. Royal revenue at this 
time, and for long years after, may be broadly divided into two kinds, ordinary and excep- 
tional, The ordinary supply came mainly from the royal demesne — the estates, that is to 
say, that the king owned, like a feudal lord. The profits of these, coupled with the fines 
imposed for breaches of the law ; the payments made by towns on the royal demesne, and 
the money paid by merchants trading into and out of the kingdom, sufficed for the normal 
expenditure of the king. Extra or unusual expenses, such as were demanded by war, were 
met by “taxation”, properly so called. This was not at first annual, but exceptional. It 
did not always fall on the same class ; it might take the shape of a grant of a tenth or a 
fifteenth on the lands of the barons, or it might fall on the lands of the Church, or it might 
be a tallage on towns or a prisage imposed on the wine or wool of the merchants. By taking 
now one and now another, a rough equality was maintained. Still, so long as the king 
mainly “ lived of his own” {on his own income), the control exercised by Parliament was 
bound to be incomplete. It was only as the king’s private wealth dwindled and the im- 
portance of taxation increased that Parliament got a more complete hold over him. 

2 i.e. “ The king will see about it 

s Properly so-called an Impeachment is a trial in which the House of Commons is the 
accuser and the Lords are the judges. It differs from an Act of Attainder (the other 
parliamentary way of getting rid of an unpopular or guilty minister), for ari Act of Attainder 
is not a trial at all, but (as its name denotes) a Bill of Parliament declaring that such and 
such a person is guilty of whatever it may be and is to be put to death. This becomes 
an Act by passing the two Houses in the usual way, and on receiving the Royal Assent 
becomes part of the law of the land — though only applying to the person or persons 
named in it. The word Attainder means that the “blood” (the family) was “attainted** 
and therefore the man's goods and property were forfeited to the king. 
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many years after, was rather a weapon which could be wielded 
than a power which would act by itself. None the less, the 
root of the matter was in it. It did represent the nation; it did 
possess the power of the purse; and from this by degrees grew 
the rest. 

An account of Edward I and Parliament is incomplete with- 
out some notice of his great legislative measures. In a sense he 
was the maker of English law as he was the maker Edward and 
of the English Parliament, since his is the earliest En ^ lish Law * 
reign to which our law looks back. Statutes and decisions of his 
time are still “ 1 good law ”, unless they have since been set aside. 
And his reign was marked by great legislative and judicial activity. 
Apart from a mass of rules, dividing the work more definitely 
among the various justices in the various courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, the business of keeping the 
peace throughout the country was entrusted to a new body of 
officers known as Conservators of the Peace. In the reign of 
Edward III these officers, with enlarged powers, had The Courts 
their name changed to the familiar term of Justices and justices 
of the Peace, and have since then continued to dis- 
charge all kinds of local justice. Two points about these 
“J.P.’s” are worth special notice. They have never been paid, 
and they have no special legal training. This follows on the 
same idea which appears in the jury 1 system and in Parliament, 
and in all our county and district councils, namely, that an 
English citizen has to do his duty to the state without any 
reward save that of honour; it has helped to keep the law 
closely in touch with everyday life; and it has saved us from the 
growth of a huge class of officials who, besides being very costly, 
are always inclined to magnify their own importance at the ex- 
pense of the good of the public. The history of the paid jurymen 
at Athens, and paid deputies and local functionaries in France 
and Germany seems to show that, by paying, the state is some- 
times worse served, since pay may attract a lower class of 
men, who may be tempted to take bribes, or use their place 
to do favours. Certainly, to serve for pay is a lower motive 

iThe ordinary juryman is indeed paid, but the sum is so small that it cannot be 
described as a recompense for his loss of time. 
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than to serve for duty; yet it must be remembered that men 
of small means cannot afford to serve the state for nothing, and 
good service merits a reward. 

Three great statutes of Edward Vs deserve special mention — 
namely, the statute of Mortmain; the Second Westminster (JDe 
Three great Poms Coniitionalibus); and the Third Westminster 
statutes. (Quia Emptores ). All three are concerned with land. 

To understand them we have to think once more of feudalism. 

A feudal owner’s power and wealth, whether he were king, 
tenant-in-chief, or mesne-tenant (see p. 60), depended largely 
on his sub-tenants. While they lived they paid certain 
services and dues; when they died their heirs paid 
fines, such as heriots and reliefs (see p. 83), before they suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the dead. The overlord, then, was in- 
terested that during their lives they should be men of substance, 
able to discharge their duties punctually, and that their deaths 
should occur with normal frequency. At first sight one might 
be disposed to think that the last matter might be left to nature, 
that all tenants would die; but this is not so. There was a class 
of tenants who never died. If land were granted to a corpora- 
tion, or to a corportion sole — that is to say, for example, to any 
monastery, or to “the abbot”, or “the vicar”, or “the mayor n 
of such and such a place — these never died: men came and 
went, but the institution or office lasted. Thus land granted to 
churchmen never changed tenant; it passed into the “dead 
hand”, into Mortmain , , and the superior lost for ever all dues 
coming from its change of owner. “The Abbot of Glastonbury”, 
for example, never died, never was a minor, and never could be 
assigned in marriage. Land granted to him paid neither heriot, 
relief, wardship nor marriage dues. Further, as churchmen 
and monks were anxious to swell the estates of their order, 
and as a grant of land was the general way of securing those 
masses for the soul which were intended to help it in its passage 
through purgatory, deathbed grants of land to religious houses 
were common. Beyond this, however, there was a fraudulent 
practice of handing over land to a religious house and getting 
it regranted on easy terms. Edward Ps statute of Mortmain 
forbade the buying, selling, or acquiring of land in any fashion 
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so that it could pass into mortmain ; if any such bargain were 
made, the grant was void, and the land passed to the immediate 
superior. 

The nobles were with the king in this matter, since they 
were always jealous of the churchmen, who had been the chief 
holders of land in mortmain . They also mostly ap- Q uia 
proved the statute Quia Emptores . This was designed Emptores. 
to check what was called sub-infeudation , that is to say, the prac- 
tice of a feudal-tenant granting away to a sub-tenant part of the 
land granted to him. The reason why it was tempting to sub- 
infeud was that thereby the granter got more men under him and 
thus more power. An ambitious man would make a number of 
grants — often very petty ones — to his less pushing neighbours, in 
order that he might have a call on them in case of need; they 
would accept, since they would expect his protection in return. 
For two reasons the great landowners and the king (who 'was the 
greatest landowner of all) disliked this. To begin with, it involved 
all feudal ties in a tangle. It often happened that a man would 
hold land from three or four different people. He might be a 
tenant-in-chief from the king for one piece, and sub-infeuded to, 
say, the Earl of Gloucester for another piece, and to Sir Roger, 
who was himself a tenant of the Abbot of Tewkesbury, for a third. 
King, Earl, Knight, and Abbot would all have claims on him. 
Secondly, the tenant, in his anxiety to extend his feudal pow ret 
over a large array of vassals, might grant away so much of his 
holding that he would be unable to perform his own due services 
to his overlord. Hence the statute Quia Emptores provided 
that, if a tenant granted land in this way, the receiver of it 
would hold, not from the granter, but from the granter’s overlord . 1 
This statute, like Mortmain , favoured the tenants in-chief, but 
still more the king, as feudal superior of all land. By increasing 
the number of tenants-in-chief and diminishing the average size 
of their holdings, it decreased their social dignity and helped 
to destroy feudal power. 

1 A reference to the diagram on p. 126 (which represents things in a very simple way with- 
out taking account of the many complications caused by a man holding land from two or 
three different overlords, and being perhaps a “tenant-in-chief” for one holding and a 
“mesne tenant” for another) may make this rather tangled matter clearer. Suppose A 
grants land to a, who, being an ambitious fellow, sub-infeuds some to 1 and 2. This is 
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One more measure, also of lasting importance in our history 
was that known as De Donis Conditionalibiis , which enabled land 
to be left to a man and his heirs in such a way that 
De Dorns. ^ was f or y<}(i en to part with it. This set up what is 
called “entail As many estates were thus entailed, much land 
was secured in the possession of great houses. But it was 
secured to the heir, the eldest son; save where means of evad- 
ing the statute were found, the younger sons of the house 
could get none. Thus, though a small number of landowners 
were kept great, there was no establishment of a landowning 
caste, who would regard themselves as noble, being inheritors 
of land, and despise all landless men as socially inferior; the 
younger sons of great families had to seek fortune in the world, 
either in arms, in the Church, or in the law. Thus, as these 
professions were constantly recruited from the younger sons of 
landed families, no severance grew up between the landed 
“ noble ” and the rest. It was not so in France, where all 
“nobles” remained “nobles”, and the immense gap between 
them and the people was one of the great causes of the Revo- 
lution of 1789. 


within as power before the passing of Quia Emptores. After the passing of the statute 
he desires to make a grant to 3; but if he does so, 3 will not be a's tenant, but will hold 

KING 


^ B C s Tenants -in-chief 

1 1 ■} t 1 j r i 1 rh j 

a 0 c a x = Mesne Tenants 

f — bn 

13 3 

Diagram to illustrate the Statute Quia Emfiiores 

from as overlord A. Similarly, if B makes a friendly grant to x (let us say, his son-in- 
law), x will now be a tenant-in-chief, holding direct from the king, and will become X. 
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XV. An Early Great Britain and 
its Failure 

1. Wales • 

Edward I was a man of great political ideas; moreover, he 
&ad qualities and advantages which many political thinkers have 
not got. He was no mere dreamer, but a practical statesman. 
He not only thought, but he planned. He strove to put his 
ideas into practice in a logical and orderly way; and being a 
king, and a very powerful king too, he had the chance of trying 
his schemes. He could do what he liked; he was not, as states- 
men often are nowadays, compelled to be content with half-mea- 
sures, aiming only at the second best, because the best seems too 
difficult to attain. 

We may sum Edward’s policy as one of “ orderly consolida- 
tion Two aspects of it — his far-reaching legislative measures, and 

his shaping of the Model Parliament— have Policy of consoiida- 
faeen explained. Another, which was of immense ™*£ ins ’ 

value to the kingdom, though it scarcely finds commerce, 
a place in political history, is seen in his commercial policy. At 
first each town had aimed at getting privileges for its owm towns- 
men. those who were “free of the town” had all sorts of rights 
of buying and selling which the stranger from outside did not 
possess. In the regulations of the town guilds and merchant 
guilds, which were associations of townsmen in each town, we 
find hosts of regulations limiting and preventing the Restrictions 
“ foreigner ” from competing or interfering with the in towns - 
townsman’s profits; and it must not be supposed that “foreigner” 
included only those who were not English. The word was of 
far wider meaning. It meant anyone who was not a townsman. 
Consequently there was an abundant crop of jealousy between 
townsmen of different towns, and the whole trade of the country 
was hampered. 

Although the average townsman was unable to see beyond 
his own town walls, Edward I was not likely to take so limited 
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a view. He did much to prevent the towns shutting them- 
selves up in a cage of restrictions. He encouraged them 
where he thought the guild rules to be sensible, as, for instance, 
in insisting upon good quality of wares, and in trying to pre- 
vent people from creating artificial scarcity by buying up quan- 
tities of goods with 1 jie hope of being able to sell again at 
higher prices. But he looked at the good of the whole country 
— at the nation and not at the town. And he did something 
to check the exclusive spirit which he saw around him. He 
could not believe that it was wholesome that a Londoner should 
be regarded as a “foreigner” in Southampton, or a Newcastle 
man as a “foreigner” in York; and though he did 
lation of gU not break down the town privileges altogether, he 
m ' took them under his royal regulation. Thus, by 
being the first English king who followed a national commercial 
policy, he set an example which his successors followed. 

National legislation, national treatment of commerce, a national 
Parliament in which all classes were represented, all bear witness 
An early to Edward’s idea of a “united English nation ”. But 
Great Britain. E<j warc i was no t content with this. He aimed at 
something much wider — a united British race. He strove to join 
under the English crown both Wales and Scotland. In his first 
object he succeeded: in the latter, he failed. The story of these 
enterprises is the next main subject. 

The Conqueror had hedged in the Welsh by setting on their 
borders the most warlike of his barons, trusting thereby to employ 
, their turbulent energy to his own gain. His son 

Conquest of o , xrr ■> . , 

the Welsh Rufus blundered into South Wales with an invading 
army, only to find his slow -moving mail-clad array 
helpless against the nimble Welshmen. He speedily saw his 
mistake, and returned to his father’s policy, making in it, 
however, an improvement. He left the task of coping with the 
Welsh to the barons on the marches — the “ lords marcher ”■ — but 
he stimulated them by granting to them all the land that they 
could conquer. Piece by piece the lords marcher drove the 
Welsh back. Each forward step was secured by castles, whose 
remains still crown so many hilltops in South Wales. The Welsh 
were pinned in among the hills in the rugged north. All that 
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remained to them was “the Principality”, the Snowdon country 
(Merioneth and Carnarvon, and the Island of Anglesea). 

Had things gone on thus, an effective but no doubt very 
brutal conquest might have been completed. But in the reign of 
Henry III came a sudden revival in the Welsh power, 

. . . , , , Llewelyn, 

such as often occurs m a downtrodden race. The Prince of 

9 Wales 

barons, too, were fighting among themselves, and the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, took Simon de Montfort’s 
side, and induced Edward to buy him off in 1269 by surrendering 
much of the country that had been conquered. Llewelyn, not 
content with the success of his first effort at fishing in troubled 
waters, tried again. In 1277 he planned a marriage between 
himself and Eleanor, the dead Simon’s daughter. This being 
clearly a prelude to rebellion, Edward led an army into Wales. 
Llewelyn retired with his forces into the Snowdon range, feeling 
sure that the mountains would fight his battles should Edward 
follow him. Edward was much too wise to try. Instead of 
wasting his men among steep rocks he blocked all the passes, 
brought up a fleet to guard the coast, and starved Llewelyn out. 
Yet, when the Welshman surrendered, Edward did not treat him 
harshly; he made him pay homage, but left him some of his 
power, and let him marry Eleanor. 

But in the attempt to se?tle the conquered country, by divid- 
ing it into shires after the English fashion, and bringing in English 
laws to replace the Welsh ones, Edward stirred up much bad 
feeling. Three years later David, Llewelyn’s brother, rebelled 
Llewelyn at once joined him. Their plans failed completely. 
Llewelyn was killed in a single combat by one of Death of 
Edward’s followers ; David was captured and put to Llewelyn, 
death as a traitor. The whole of the north thus came into 
Edward’s hands, and he showed that he meant to keep it by 
bestowing on his son the title of the Prince of Wales, a title 
which has since become familiar in our history. The strong 
castles of Harlech and Conway still bear witness to his firm 
grasp of the Principality. 

In his dealings with the Welsh, Edward showed no desire to 
be harsh. He was determined to be master of the country, and 
to make his power a reality; but it was not till Llewelyn and 
( c 271 > 10 
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David proved themselves traitors to their words that Edward 
became relentless in destroying all elements of Welsh rule. It 
was not till statesmanship and treaty proved useless that he used 
the blunter method of conquest. In his dealings with Scotland 
we shall see Edward pursue the same plan. When his schemes 
failed he resorted to fprce. But while little Wales could be 
crushed, Scotland proved more stubborn. 

Before studying the circumstances which tempted Edward to 
meddle in Scotland, we must see what the kingdom of Scotland 
was, and how it had been formed. 


2. Scotland 

§ I. The Makings of Scotland 

In this chapter we have to notice: (i) how the various king- 
doms in Scotland had come under one rule; (2) how the English 
language had spread in the country; and (3) in what way the 
kings of England had regarded it as a kingdom in some sense 
subject to themselves. 

The beginnings of Scotland are in a way like the beginnings 
of England, though they are even less familiar than the story of 

picts Scots r ^ va * r y b etween ^e kingdoms of Northumbria, 

Strathclyde/ Mercia, and Wessex. Four separate districts have 
gone to make up Scotland as it is now: the land of 
the Picts, which included all Scotland north of the Forth and 
Clyde, except Argyllshire; the kingdom of the Scots (originally 
The uniting an Irish people), in Argyllshire; the kingdom called 
of kingdoms. Strathclyde, which stretched originally from the Clyde 
to the Bibble, inhabited by Britons — of this, however, only 
the northern part came into Scotch hands ; and, last, the district 
called Lothian, inhabited by Angles. This included the east 
coast of Britain from the Forth to the Tees; but here, as in 
the case of Strathclyde, the southern part has fallen to England 
and not to Scotland. 

We remark a resemblance to English history, and yet a differ- 
ence, Each kingdom was made out of a junction of smaller 



kingdoms; but while in England the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes 
were all of the same Teutonic stock, speaking the same language, 
in Scotland there was a fusion of two different stocks, 

Difference 

the Celtic and the Teutonic, and a contest of language, of race and 
This contest was unknown in England, from which 
the British Celt was almost driven out; even in districts where he 
survived he proved for many years to be a very unimportant factor. 
Union began with Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the Scots, 
who made himself ruler over the Piets also. This joined the two 
Celtic peoples; and though Kenneth’s power was cer- Kenneth 
tainly very slight in the far north, and only reached in MacAlpin, 
the south to the Forth and Clyde, we have here the 43 ' 
beginnings of Scotland, or Alban as it was then called. The 
next step on the part of the kings of Scotland was to spread 
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their authority over the kingdom of Strathclyde. These Strath- 
clyde Britons were, however, also attacked by the English in 
the south. Hence English and Scots came into conflict, each 
claiming to be rulers over Strathclyde. At last Edmund of 
Wessex found it wiser to make friends with the Scots than to 
wage war against them^as well as against the Danes, so he made 
an alliance with Malcolm I and gave up to him Strathclyde. It 
was not very clear that it had ever been his to give, for the Eng- 
lish authority had never been firmly established there; but in any 
case the northern part of Strathclyde was joined to the Scottish 
dominions, and by 1018 the King of Scotland was also king there. 

The last region to be added to the others was Lothian. 
Lothian was at first part of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria. 

Then it was overrun by Danes. When Alfred's grand- 
sons again subdued the Danish powers in the north, 
it was doubtful to whom it should belong, for the King of 
Scotland had by this time seized Edinburgh, and was laying claim 
to the country round it. Dunstan, who was minister to King 
Edgar, saw that it would be very hard for his master to hold a 
province so far north, and by his advice Edgar “granted” Lothian 
to Kenneth II. This was much like the gift of Strathclyde. 
Lothian had once been under English power; it was English 
in speech, and the city of Edinburgh got its name from a long- 
dead Northumbrian king. 1 But it had passed from Saxon hands, 
and Edgar’s grant was practically a surrender of what would be 
a great trouble to keep. Some fifty years later Lothian was 
again ceded to Malcolm II by an Earl of Northumbria, after 
a great battle won by Malcolm at Carham in 1018, so that 
nenceforth Lothian clearly formed part of Scotland. It is worth 
note that this was the same year which saw the death of the 
last king of Strathclyde. 

Lothian was the last possession to be gained; it was also 
much the most valuable. It w r as more fertile, it was more civi- 
S pread of anc ^ was Saxon in law and speech. We must 

English now notice how this Saxon speech spread over all 

speech A * 

Scotland save the Highlands, and how, after Scotland 
had subdued Lothian, Lothian in its turn suodued Scotland. 

* Edwin's Burgh. 
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We may trace the working of this struggle in the one reign 
of early Scottish history that is fairly familiar, that of Macbeth. 
In its history indeed Shakespeare’s play is quite mis- Macbeth 
leading. The Macbeth of his story is a relentless, cruel 
monster, who meets with a speedy death as a fit retribution for 
his crimes. Now Macbeth, who was chief of Moray, did murder 
King Duncan and take the kingdom for himself. But his reign, 
so far from being short and disastrous, lasted seventeen years, 
and was by no means without glory. He gained the support 
of his people, beat off a Northumbrian invasion, was generous 
to the Church, and perhaps even made a pilgrimage to Rome. 
But he was a usurper: when he was at last overcome by Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, all who wished to make their peace with 
the king of the old time set themselves to blacken the usurper’s 
character. His memory was no more popular under King 
Malcolm III than was that of another and better known usurper 
in the days of King Charles II. 

Malcolm III (Canmore) had spent fourteen years in England, 
and he knew English speech as well as he did his own. He 
reigned in Scotland from 1057 to 1093, and saw Malcolm In 
England fall before the onset of the Normans. As (Canmore) 
the Norman power spread northwards, he felt his ’ 

own throne to be in danger. He took up the Saxon cause, 
and to cement the alliance married Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, Saxon heir to the crown. Margaret was a very remark- 
able woman. The chroniclers admire her for being and his wife> 
learned and pious, but she was also a keen politician. Margaret. 
She had great influence over her husband, who followed her 
advice in many ways. As was natural, she wished to see things 
done as she had seen them in England. Thus she persuaded 
the Scottish Church to fall in with the customs of the Roman 
Church, just as the English Church had done at the Synod of 
Whitby, four hundred years before, with the same result of 
bringing Scotland into a closer connection with what was the 
best educated and the most civilized part of Europe. In every- 
thing she did, she spread English customs and English speech, 
first over Lothian, and then, as Lothian was the most important 
part of her husband’s dominions, over the rest. She thus became 
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the head of the English party against the Celts, and it is note- 
worthy that not one of her sons bore a name used by any Scottish 
king before. Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Alexander, David, all 
show her wish to break with the Celtic past 

Naturally this was resented by the Celts, and after Malcolm’s 
death the Celtic party %et up Donald Bane (Malcolm’s brother), 
Revival of as king, drove out the English-speaking officials, 
Celtic party. an d tr jed t0 re t U rn to old ways. For a time it 
seemed likely that Scotland might be divided into two — a Celtic- 
speaking kingdom north of the Forth, and an English-speaking 
kingdom south of it; but at last Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore, 
overcame Donald Bane and his Celtic party. The army with 
which it was done, however, was largely aided by Normans, 
who came from Rufus’s dominions in search of adventures and 
estates. When the war was over, these remained in the Lowlands, 
and thus, in addition to its Saxon blood, the south of Scotland 
has a mixture of Norman blood and Norman names; many 
of Bruce’s supporters in later days — men of whom Scotland is 
most proud — were of Norman descent, as their names show: 
Lindsay, Ramsay, Wishart, Maxwell, are all Norman names — 
indeed, Bruce himself bore a Norman name. Yet though 
with the help of these Normans the English-speaking party got 
the mastery for the time, after Edgar’s death division still went 
on. Alexander the Fierce ruled Scotland north of the Forth, 
supported by the Celts. His younger brother, David, was king 
Kingdom re over Lothian and Strathclyde, backed up by 

united under Norman barons and the English king. On Alex- 

avi , 1124 53* an der’s d ea th 3 however, David inherited his realm, 
and was able enough to reconcile both parties under him. 

We have already dwelt on Malcolm Ill’s marriage with 
Margaret since it led to the supremacy of the English-speaking 
part of Scotland over the Celtic. But it had other results too. 
Malcolm, as a relative of the old kings of England, became an 
Alliance with enem y William the Conqueror. Hence we have 
in°Eng?and ngs a *** es k reason ^* or wars between England and Scot- 
land. Indeed, it was while invading England that 
Malcolm, was slain. Henry I desired to end this hostility by 
the same method that caused it, namely, a marriage. He mar 
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ried David’s sister Edith, or, as she is known in English history, 
Matilda. Thus David was Henry I’s brother-in-law; and just 
as Margaret had brought in the English influence, Matilda 
strengthened the Norman party in Scotland. 

We may note how at the most critical periods in Scottish 
history royal marriages have played a momentous part. We have 
Margaret and Matilda. Our minds instinctively Scottish royal 
turn on to another, Margaret of England (sister marriages, 
to Henry VIII), and to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
and we may add one more Margaret, who did not live to be 
married, but whose union could not have failed to be of the 
deepest consequence. This is Margaret, the Maid of Norway. 
The seeker after coincidence will notice that all the names begin 
alike. 

Alliance with the family of Henry did not bring peace but 
a sword. David, as uncle of the Empress Maud, and also as 
a Norman baron , 1 was involved in the quarrel between Maud 
and Stephen. He did not play a very disinterested part in it. 
Like many others, he could not resist the temptation of fishing 
for himself in troubled waters, and though he was defeated in the 
Battle of the Standard , 2 yet he managed to get Stephen to 
surrender to him Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland. Henry II, however, looked on this just as he 
looked on the rest of Stephen’s actions, and he did not intend 
to be bound by it. He compelled David’s successor to restore 
the four counties, and being lucky enough to capture William 
the Lion at Alnwick, he compelled him in the treaty of 
Treaty of Falaise to do homage for his whole king- Falaise> IX 74- 
dom. More than once William came to England to repeat 
the homage, and the superiority of the English crown would 
have been clear enough had not Richard I, as has been related, 
sold William his homage back again. 

Thus the whole relation between the two countries was in 
a tangle. The English kings had tried to make out some claim 
to be lords over the kings of Scotland. They could point to 


1 By Ibis marriage with Matilda, granddaughter of Seward, Earl of Northumbria, he 

held the Honour of Huntingdon, the Earldom of Northampton, and a claim on the Earldom 
of Northumberland. 2 See p. 71. 
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gifts of territory and to acts of homage. On the other hand, 
the kings of Scotland could say that these gifts really implied 
nothing; that the homage was for English earldoms which they 
held, and not for their Scottish dominions; and that if any homage 
was due for Scotland itself, Richard's bargain had cancelled it 
Yet so far there was no National enmity between the two. They 
did not glory in being different races. They fought indeed at 
times, now one side winning, and now the other. Yet even 
at the Battle of the Standard David of Scotland fought under 
the flag of the Dragon, the same sign as that which King Alfred 
had used, while a Robert Bruce, an ancestor of the Scottish 
patriot king, was in the English ranks. Scotland had not yet 
begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did England look 
on Scotland as a rebel. Indeed, for the great part of the 
thirteenth century the two kingdoms were at peace. Both 
Alexander II and Alexander III married English princesses; 
both were wise rulers, who did much to unite Scotland and 
strengthen the royal power, without either attacking England 
or admitting the English supremacy. The more bitter feeling 
which becomes so marked in the next century was to spring 
from the doings of Edward I. 

e 

| 2 . Edward 1 and the Scottish Throne 

The end of the reign of Alexander III was darkened with 
disasters. One by one the king’s children died. Alexander, 
The Scottish indeed, was still vigorous. He was only in his 
succession. forty-fourth year; by a second marriage he might 
Alexander in, still raise up heirs for the kingdom. Unhappily 
these hopes were futile. The king himself was 
killed by falling over the cliffs while riding back at night to 
rejoin his queen. The only direct descendant was a grand- 
daughter, Margaret, the child of Eric, King of Norway. 

Here Edward saw his chance of drawing still closer the 
destinies of Scotland and England. The kingdoms were on 
good terms. His plan was to unite them by a marriage be- 
tween Margaret, Maid of Norway, and his own son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 



EDWARD’S SCHEME 13; 

No one can deny that the plan was good, always provided 
that it was to be wisely carried out. That the union of the 
two kingdoms has been of benefit to both is undoubted, and 
it is fair to think that it would have been as useful in 1286 
as it proved to be in 1707; that it might well have been led 
up to by a royal marriage is obvious, fo? that, we know, is the 
very way by which it was brought about People felt this at 
the time, for the Scottish Estates wrote to Edward, “we on 
our part heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will agree to reasonable conditions”. Edward was very 
reasonable. In the Treaty of Birgham, which arranged the 
matter, it was laid down that Scotland was to retain her laws, 
rights, and liberties, and to remain a separate kingdom. Edward 
did not, it is plain, look for an immediate or complete union. 
The union of the crowns would be a good beginning; the rest 
would follow in course of time. Again we may notice that this 
was what actually did happen much later. 

Unluckily all depended on the Maid of Norway, and she 
fell ill on the voyage from her father's country to Scotland, 
and had to be landed in Orkney, where she Death ot the 
soon died. Thus Edward’s scheme fell to Maid of Norway, 
pieces, and, what was far worse, Scotland was left without a 
direct heir to the throne. 

Edward might have acted more wisely if he had recognized 
that his great chance was gone, and had given up any idea 
of further interference in Scotland. But this was just what 
Edward could not do. The plan of uniting the kingdoms was 
still as attractive, though it was no longer as easy to carry out. 
Yet the temptation to intervene in a country which had no 
head to rule it was overwhelming, especially as he could make 
out some sort of claim that the Kings of England Edward as 
were paramount over Scotland ; and he was encour- umpire, 
aged to go on since the Scottish barons begged him to act as 
umpire between the rival claimants to the throne. 

Yet here he and the Scottish barons committed themselves 
to a course, the only end of which was an appeal to arms. 
It is all very well to act as umpire: what if the umpire’s decision 
is not accepted? Choosing one candidate is sure to disappoint 
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the rest. None could imagine that a powerful sovereign like 
Edward would allow his decision to be defied. Yet the only 
way to support it was by force. And this meant a struggle 
of the weak to avoid the dictation of the strong. 

Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Edward’s object, 
and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent methods; Scots 
sometimes only see the latter, and accuse the king of deliberate 
treachery in all he did. Edward thought of the old English 
claims over Scotland in the narrow spirit of a lawyer. The Scots 
urged that these had been sold. But questions of this kind 
cannot be decided in legal documents, or haggled over as if 
they were merchandise. Edward had determined to be lord 
over Britain, cost what it might. Scotland was equally deter- 
mined to be free. Thus, if we argue about oaths and rights 
we are wasting our breath. Edward may have broken oaths, 
but Robert Bruce did the same. English troops harried and 
burnt, but Scottish troops were no whit behind them. In such 
times men must be judged by what they felt to be their 
duty to their country, as things came before them, and not by 
what they had sworn. 

When the Scottish barons met Edward at Norham, Edward 
made it clear that he claimed to^be acting as Lord Paramount 
The award over Scotland. The candidates and their supporters 
of Norham. might have withdrawn then and there. They did 
not; on the contrary, the nine candidates present, after due 
deliberation, admitted Edward’s claim. We cannot call them 
selfish poltroons ready to sell their country for the chance of 
a crown, for it is clear that so far the mass of the Scottish 
nation did not resent Edward’s claim. They believed that he 
would make an honest choice; they hoped that he -would content 
himself with the mere title of Lord Paramount; and in any 
case nothing could be worse than a disputed succession left 
to be settled by civil war. Edward was still acting honestly, 
if somewhat domineeringly. A court of eighty Scots and twenty- 
four Englishmen tried the question. John Balliol, Robert Bruce, 
and Hastings, had the best claims. Balliol was chosen and 
placed on the throne. 
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JOHN BALLIOL 


Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of David I. 


William the Lion, 
died 1214. 

Alexander II, 
died 1249. 

Alexander III, 
died 1286. 

Margaret 

= Eric of Norway, 
vr 1 

_ Margaret 
(Maid of Norway). 


David, 

Earl of Huntingdon. 


Margaret. 

Devorguilla — John Bailed. 

r 


Mai-garet. 

I 

John Comyn. 
(Murdered 1306). 


John Baliiol,* 
king 1292-6. 


Isabella. 

Robert Bruce,* '■ 

Robert. 

Robert Bruce, 

■ king 1306-29. ' 


David Bruce = Joan, 
sister of Edward II, 

1329-70* 

The competitors of 2292 marked *. 


■ Margaret = \Wlter Stuart 
The Stuart Rings. 


The reign of John Bailiol is always regarded as a disgrace 
alike to king and nation, but it is hard to see that Bailiol could 
have done better. Edward took care, before j 9hn BalIio j and 
he set him on the throne, to make him swear ^ 1S difficulties, 
to be obedient to him; but the Scottish nation had not the 
slightest intention of letting him be obedient. A quarrel at once 
broke out. Macduff^ of- -Fife, appealed to 

Edward against one of . Balliol’a decisions. Edward bade the 

Scottish king come to England, as his vassal, to have the case 
tried there. It was clear that if he refused Edward would 
dethrone him; but if he obeyed, his own people would cast 
him out. He could either keep his oath and betray his country, 
or be true to his country by breaking his oath. Such was 
the unpleasant choice set before him. 

Bailiol strove to gain time. He protested; he actually came 
to England. But the Scots had by this time made up their minds. 
They drove out all Englishmen and seized their Breach with 
estates. They persuaded Bailiol to make an alliance England, 
with France (1295). As Edward was at war with France, this 
was open defiance. 

As soon as Edward could disentangle himself from his diffi- 
culties with France, he marched with an army into Scotland 
to subdue one whom he looked on as a rebel. He stormed 
Berwick, where the townsmen were brutally massacred by his 
soldiers; he defeated a Scottish army at Dunbar— the Scots 
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rushing down to attack what they thought to be a retreating 
force, and being themselves routed— and soon overran the whole 
country. Balliol was deposed, and Edward took Scotland for 
himself, setting up Warenne and Cressingham as regents. Scot- 
land as an independent kingdom seemed to have come to an end. 

Thus Edward had bfeen led from policy to force, from being 
an umpire into becoming a combatant. In following him step 
by step it is not easy to say at what precise point he transgressed 
from what was fair into what was not justifiable. Each act may 
be described as the natural or legal consequence of what went 
before. Yet none the less at the end he found himself in the 
position which only “ Might ” could turn into “ Right He had 
undertaken to crush a nation because its chief men had broken 
faith with him, and this to one whose motto was “Keep troth” 
RJse of may have been reason enough. But the life of a nation 
feeting aI in cannot be. forfeited in this way, and Edward was 
Scotland, bound to appear as a foreigner, aiming at couquest. 
Thus he raised against himself a force which he was unable to 
subdue. 

| 3. The Story of Scottish Independence 

® 

From the first no one had liked Balliol. Yet when a king 
of England showed that he meant to conquer Scotland and make 
it part of his kingdom by force, the whole of Scotland determined 
to resist. Hitherto Edward had had, in the main, to deal with 
the Scottish barons; they, as we have seen, were largely Norman 
in blood. Now he had to encounter something quite different, 
Scotland in arms against him. 

The hero round whom this national spirit gathered was Sir 
William Wallace. Wallace had slain an English sheriff in 
the streets of Lanark, and had taken to the hills. He was 
joined by a considerable force, though few nobles supported 
him; either they thought his cause too hopeless to risk their 
estates, and so were lukewarm, or they were jealous of him as 
an upstart. Warenne and Cressingham moved from Berwick 
in search of him, and Wallace posted himself near Stirling. 
Stirling Bridge was a place of great military importance in 
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Scotland; below it the Forth could not be crossed by an army; 
close to the west lies a rugged hill district; consequently Stir- 
ling commands the only easy access from the south of Scot- 
land to the north. Warenne and Cressingham completely mis- 
managed the battle; their advance guard was in time to seize 
the bridge, but retired again. The next slay Cressingham insisted 
on an attack, though Wallace was now within easy reach of the 
bridge and the causeway leading northwards from it, and the 
English would have to cross it slowly, two by two, for it was 
narrow; not even when an easy ford close by was pointed out 
would Cressingham wait to use it. 

Wallace coolly waited till a third of their force was over, 
then attacked, seized the causeway head, and cut to pieces the 
body who had crossed, while their comrades stood help- Thg 
less on the other bank. Cressingham himself fell in 
the light, and the whole force was scattered in head- Bridge, 
long rout. One by one all the fortresses in English I297 ‘ 
hands fell, and Wallace followed up his blow by leading his 
men to plunder in the northern counties. The pitiless ferocity 
of Edward’s soldiers at Berwick found ready imitators among the 
Scots, who flayed the dead Cressingham and kept his skin as a 
token of their triumph, set fire to Dunottar Chapel, leaving the 
English garrison, who had taken refuge there, the choice between 
being burnt alive or casting themselves over the rocks Wallace’s 
into the sea, and slew unarmed men, women, and chil- raid - 
dren in the northern counties. Wallace himself could not control 
his followers. “ I cannot”, said he to the priests at Hexham, 
“ protect you from my soldiers when you are out of my presence.” 
But for English soldiers at any rate he had no mercy. To those 
who shrank from the butchery at Dunottar, he cried: “I will 
absolve you all myself. Are you Scottish soldiers, and do you 
repent a trifle like this, which is not half what the invaders de- 
served at our hands?” 

Edward was not the man to put up with this tamely. He 
hurried back from Flanders, and started in person for Scotland 
to crush Wallace, who had now been named Protector of the 
Kingdom. But though it was easy to invade Scotland, it was 
not easy to draw the Scots into a battle. Wallace had wasted 
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the country, and withdrawn his men north of Edinburgh. The 
king could not discover where he was hiding, and had much 
difficulty in feeding his own army. At length two Scottish 
nobles, who either were genuinely in Edward’s service or could 
not accept the low-born Wallace as a leader, revealed where the 
Scots lay. Edward sen off instantly, and, making the utmost 



speed, came on Wallace near Falkirk before he had time to 
Battle of retire. The main Scottish strength lay in their pike* 
Falkirk. m en, w h om Wallace formed into three bands or 
schiltrons. They had a few men-at-arms and a few archers. 
The battle began in the usual style, with a charge of the Eng- 
lish knights; these drove off the Scottish men-at-arms and 
archers, but completely failed to break the pikemen; in fact, 
they were forced to retire in confusion. Here came the critical 
point in the battle. Had Edward continued to hurl his horse- 
men against the pikes, the Scots might have beaten off all attacks, 
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and remained victorious. Edward, however, was no foolhardy 
feudal warrior who despised his enemy. He held up his cavalry 
for a space, and bade his archers advance, directing a concen- 
trated fire on particular spots in each schiltron. Under the 
arrows the pikemen fell fast; they could make no reply; their 
own archers, who might have answered* the storm, and their 
men-at-arms, who could have driven off the archers, had been 
beaten from the field. The steady array wavered, and when 
Edward, seeing his chance, poured in a third charge, Wallace’s 
men broke and fled. It is said that 15,000 Scots fell. 

For seven years Edward strove to complete his conquest. He 
led army after army into the country, but so long as Wallace 
was at large the resistance went on. At length, in 
1305, Wallace was betrayed by some of his followers Death r of and 
to Sir John Menteith, who was acting as Edward’s Waliace * 
sheriff in Dumbarton, and by him handed over to Edward. 
Menteith is generally called a traitor for this, and as a Scot he 
acted treacherously to his country. Still, he had taken Edward’s 
side, was Edward’s officer, and in capturing Wallace was so far 
doing his duty to the master he had chosen. Wallace was taken 
to England, and tried as a traitor to King Edward. He denied 
that he could be a traitor, since he had never sworn to obey 
Edward. But the king had hum condemned. He was hanged, 
and his body, cut into four pieces, was fixed on the gates of 
Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. Edward meant to warn 
the Scots against further risings, but he made a great mistake. 
His merciless treatment of Wallace only made the Scots hate 
him the more. 

Mr. Andrew Lang 1 sums up Wallace’s life in these words: 
st We know little of the man, the strenuous, indomitable hero. 
He arises at his hour, like Jeanne d’Arc; like her, he wins a great 
victory; like her, he receives a sword from a saint; like hers, his 
limbs were scattered by the English; like her, he awakens a 
people; he falls into obscurity, he is betrayed and slain. The 
rest is mainly legend. He seems ruthless and strong, like some 
sudden avenging Judge of Israel; not gentle and winning like 
the Maid, but he shares her immortality. 

l History of Scotland. 
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“ For the scattered members, long ago irrecoverable, of the 
hero no stately grave has been built, as for the relics of the 
great Marquis of Montrose. But the whole wide world, as Pericles 
said, is brave men’s common sepulchre. Wallace has left his 
name on crag and camp — 

• ‘Like a wild flower, 

All over his dear country V’ 

With Wallace dead, Edward might think that Scotland was 
subdued. In a year, however, the Scots had found a fresh 
leader. Robert Bruce, the grandson of Balliol’s rival, had not 
given up hopes of the crown. Hitherto he had played no more 
patriotic or consistent a part than most Scottish nobles,* he had 
sworn fealty to Edward, broken it to join Wallace, deserted his 
cause in turn and made his peace again with Edward, com- 
manded Edward’s artillery at the siege of Stirling, and at that 
very time entered into a treasonable “band” with Lamberton, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. This did not seem of much promise, 
particularly as Bruce followed it up by the murder of his rival, 
the Red Comyn, who, after standing by Wallace far better than 
Bruce had done, had also come round to Edward’s side, and was 
acting as one of his regents. Bruce stabbed him in a church at 
Dumfries; perhaps he believed that Comyn had betrayed his 
“band”; perhaps it was in sudden quarrel — the two were old 
rivals. In any case it was a wild act, which seemed likely to 
mar his cause from the first. Not only had he defied Edward; 
not only, as a red-handed murderer, was he a foe of the Church 
and an outlaw; but as his victim had a claim to the Scottish 
throne as nephew to John Balliol, and was moreover the most 
powerful baron in Scotland, Bruce had begun by distracting 
with a fresh feud a country already, to all seeming, hopelessly 
divided in the face of the enemy. 

Bruce, however, acted with courage. He hurried to Scone, 
was crowned king, and gathered a few men. Aymer de Valence 
pounced on his scanty following at Methven, and scattered it, 
Bruce had to flee to the Highlands, where, though safe from the 
English, his own countrymen still sought his blood. John, Lord 
of Lome, a cousin of Comyn, pursued Bruce to avenge his mur- 
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dered kinsman. From all these perils Bruce’s own personal 
strength, and his faithful friends, of whom the chief was Sir 
James Douglas, “ the good Lord James ”, preserved him. Still, 
so desperate were his fortunes that he had for a time to take 
refuge on the lonely island of Rathlin, near the Irish coast. His 
brother Nigel, taken prisoner at Kildrumfnie, was hanged, a fate 
which befell most of his supporters 1 who fell into Edward’s hands. 
Hitherto Edward had been amazingly forbearing with men who 
had fought against him, usually accepting submission and restor 
ing their estates. Wallace alone had suffered, and he was an 
outlaw. But now the king’s patience was exhausted. 

In 1307 the tide turned. Venturing over to Arran, and look- 
ing longingly across the sea at his own castle of Turnberry in 
Carrick, Bruce sent a spy; if there seemed a chance for a sur- 
prise, the spy was to light a fire. The spy found no hope, and lit 
no fire. But Bruce and his comrades saw one, and crossed. Foi 
some time he was hunted up and down Galloway and Ayrshire, 
but every now and again, as at Loch Trool and Loudon Hill, 
he turned on his pursuers and routed them; and each victory 
brought him fresh followers. At the English Court men ridi- 
culed the outlaw as “King Hobbe”, but Edward knew better. 
He made ready once more .to march into Scotland with an 
army, but died at Burgh-on-Sands, in sight of the hills where 
Bruce had struggled so manfully. 

Even had Edward lived, he could not have won in the end. 
He might have beaten Bruce, but he could not have conquered 
the Scottish nation and kept it down by force of arms. _ _ . 

His plans, promising as they were at the outset, had Edward i, 
failed, and his efforts to force them to success had only I307 ' 
made failure more hopeless. He had wished to unite England 
and Scotland; all he had done was to divide them more deeply 
than they had ever been divided before. Under the sturdy blows 
of the “Malleus Scotorum” had been forged the tough steel of 
a nation’s character. 

Bruce had seen enough of Edward I to realize how great was 
his gain in being rid of him. It was more glory, he declared, 
to win a foot of land from him than to wrest a kingdom from 

iTwo other brothers were captured and hanged a year later, 
to 271 ) 11 
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his son. Once the old “ Hammer of the Scots” was gone, his 
son, Edward II, was revealed as a feeble foe. He trusted to 
favourites, who proved no more capable than he was himself. 
His reign was broken by discontent, thriftlessness, armed insur- 
rections. While quarrels and jealousy paralysed England at 
home, she could not T>e vigorous in maintaining her ,hold on 
Scotland. 

Step by step Bruce won his way. Aberdeen came into his 
hand; his brother Edward reduced Galloway to his obedience; 
Brace cstab- French king gave him secret aid; in 1310 the 
posit?on is clergy declared him — excommunicated man as he 
as king. was — the lawful king of the land. One by one the 
castles in Scotland were wrested from English hands. Lord 
James Douglas surprised Roxburgh; Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
captured Edinburgh by leading thirty daring men to climb the 
Castle Rock; but all the exploits were not left to the knights and 
men-at-arms. A farmer named Binnock, engaging a body of 
countrymen to aid him, seized Linlithgow by driving a wagon 
of hay under the gateway, so that the portcullis could not be 
let down. These and many like exploits mark the heroic age 
of Scottish history, when the fierce unruly courage of its people 
was expended against a national fo§ instead of being squandered 
in private feuds and struggles with the Crown, when even merci- 
less exploits like the “ Douglas Larder ” become pardonable, since 
they were patriotic. 

In 1314 Stirling Castle alone held out. Edward II led a 
huge army northward to relieve it. Bruce, with far smaller 
„ , forces, determined to give battle. It was daring, 

Bannockburn, for the English were two to one; but m the con- 
3 tinuous warfare of the last seven years Bruce’s men 

had grown into fine soldiers, confident and experienced. Bruce 
showed no foolhardiness. He drew up his men to block the 
roads leading into Stirling from the south. Across his front ran 
the little stream of the Bannockburn; marshy ground protected 
his flanks, and on the left he dug pitfalls as an additional safe- 
guard. He adopted for his pikemen the same circular forma- 
tion used by Wallace at Falkirk, but kept his horsemen in reserve- 
While Bruce was thus careful to make the best of ground and 
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men, Edward II threw away every opportunity that his numbers 
gave him. He sent forward his archers unprotected, and so 
allowed them to be rolled up by a charge delivered by the Scot- 
tish horse from the right flank. He then committed his whole 
force to a charge full on the Scottish front. Some got entangled 
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In the pits and marshes; even those who reached the Scottish 
line came on without impetus up the rising ground, and could 
make no impression on the pikemen. The English knights fought 
fiercely, but with no common aim, and so far as mere valour 
went were matched by the Scots, who had taken the field deter- 
mined to conquer or die. They were burning to set their country 
free; they fought to protect their homes, their wives, and their 
children, and to pay back the terrible wrongs they had suffered. 
The English attack was beginning to waver, and the Scots therm 
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selves were advancing, crying: “On them, on them; they fail!” 
when a body of Scottish camp followers were seen pouring down 
from the Gillies Hill The English, already disheartened, took 
them for a fresh force arriving to support their comrades. They 
fled in terrible confusion. The king himself rode in hot haste 
to Dunbar, and took sftip to Berwick, leaving his army to the 
unhappy fate of a broken force in a hostile country. 

Bannockburn decided the question once for all. England 
could not conquer Scotland. But Edward II, too feeble to com 
chapter of duct a war effectively, was too obstinate to yield. 
My ton, 1319. Henceforth the Scots held steadily the upper hand. 
Berwick was taken, and one raid after another devastated the 
English border. One expedition, led by Randolph, harried and 
burnt its way southward into Yorkshire; encountered there, at 
Mytomon-Swale, by the Shire levy headed by a mass of clergy, 
the Scots made such a slaughter among the white surplices that 
the fight was known as the “ Chapter of Myton In 1322 
Edward made another attempt to invade Scotland, but was forced 
to retire and narrowly escaped capture at Byland. Since his 
own barons would not support him, it was vain for him to hope 
to subdue the Scots. A truce was concluded, to last thirteen 
years (1323). 

Four years of it only had run when Bruce broke it He 
seized the moment of Edward IBs deposition to march once 
^ ttt more across the Border. The young Edward III, 
icots he w ™ a l ar g e army, marched to meet the Scots. 

When he at last managed to come up with them 
they were so strongly posted that he dared not risk an attack 
across the River Wear. But what he did not venture the Scots 
did; James Douglas led a night raid into the English camp, and 
actually got to the royal tent before he was driven back. Then 
the Scots retreated by night, leaving their camp fires burning, so 
that the English did not perceive their going, and Edward was 
left with no enemy to fight. 

This was the last effort. In 1328 peace was made between 
Peace 13^8 two na dons at Northampton. Brace was recog- 
nized as lawful King of Scotland, and England gave 
up all her claims. Scotland had triumphed. 
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Robert Bruce’s reign ended in 1329. For Scotland it was a 
memorable reign. Before its close he had obtained a mastery 
over all his foes, at home and abroad. He had established the 
alliance between Scotland and France which was to lead to so 
much. He had freed Scotland from the foreign invader. He 
had united it as it had never been united before. All alike 
were ready to obey him. The barons, Norman in descent and 
hitherto half-Norman in feeling, had become good Scotsmen and 
good patriots. In the fire of national trouble there had been 
welded a nation, firm, self-reliant, confident, proud of its race 
and of its king. 


XVI. Edward II 

In taking out the battle of Bannockburn from the reign of 
Edward II, in order to put it in its proper place with Scottish 
affairs, we rob the reign of the one event which is really notable. 
Otherwise it is extraordinarily barren of anything that is interest- 
ing or fruitful. It is not devoid of incidents ; on the contrary, it 
is full of violence, but it is violence of the most sordid and selfish 
kind. Nothing comes of the violence; there is no progress; no 
strong character finds an opportunity of rising into greatness. 
In the midst of the turmoil all that floats to the top is the 
scum. 

Kings, like ordinary men, sometimes stand revealed by their 
favourite tastes. William I was a great hunter, “ loving the red 
deer as their father”; Richard I enjoyed the struggle character of 
of a tournament; Henry VIII was a mighty wrestler Edward **— 
and great at casting the bar; each of these tastes somewhat 
betrays the man; Elizabeth’s wardrobe illustrates her vanity, just 
as the love of “ sauntering ” tells us more than a little of 
Charles II, the leaden saints round the brim of the hat display 
Louis XI of France, and the homely leg of mutton and apple 
dumplings describe George III. Like these other monarchs, 
who surpass him in wits, or in honesty, or in both qualities, 
Edward II had, too, his favourite and characteristic amusement. 
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It was to play at “cross and pile”: that is to say, tossing 
a coin and crying heads or tails. 

He was indeed a weak and worthless man, placed in a situa- 
tion which made the worst of his weakness. He did not carry 
and of his 011 wor ^ that his father had begun in the consolida- 
te- tion of England; still less could he complete the task 
which had proved too much for his father, namely, the conquest 
of Scotland. He was unlucky, too, in the men about him. Even 
Henry III, who was no more apt as a ruler, had a great church- 
man and minister in Stephen Langton, and an illustrious rebel, 
Simon de Montfort. Edward IPs friends and foes were alike 
men of no value. 

Incapable of ruling himself or his realm, Edward trusted the 
task to favourites. The friend of his boyhood, Piers Gaveston, 
G t had been much disliked by Edward I, and banished 
from the Court. The young king at once recalled 
him, made him Earl of Cornwall, married him to his niece, 
and put him over the heads of all the nobility. Naturally 
vain and empty, the elation of success turned Gaveston’s brain. 
He combined insolence and incapacity in all he did. His 
one talent appears to have lain in the bestowing of rude nick- 
names, which were appropriate enough to stick and pointed 
enough to sting. The nobles, assembled in Parliament, agreed 
immediately that he must be banished ; but though they drove 
him out they could not keep him out. A solemn assembly of 
the Great Council in 1310 appointed “Lords Ordainers”, who 
were intended to take the government out of the king’s hands, 
and these officers did indeed produce a scheme of reform known 
as the Ordinances, which included the appointment of responsible 
Court officials, the summoning of Parliament, and, of course, the 
perpetual banishment of Gaveston. Edward II brought him back 
again for the third time in 1312, but this proved to be his end. 
He was besieged and captured at Scarborough, taken south into 
the midst of his enemies, the Earls of Lancaster and Warwick, 
and beheaded by them on Blacklow Hill. The “Hog” and 
“The Black Dog of Arden” 1 taught him that as he had made 
them afeard of his wit, he might well be afeard of their memory. 

1 Gaveston’ s nicknames for the two Earls. 
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Scottish troubles filled the next few years, and the disaster of 
Bannockburn was turned to advantage by an ambitious noble. 
This was Thomas of Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouch- Thomas D f 
back, the younger brother of Edward I. Thomas held Lancaster * 
from his father the earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, 
and expected to succeed, through his wife, to the earldoms of 
Lincoln and Salisbury. His chief exploits up till now had 
been the destruction of Gaveston and his refusal to go north 
with Edward to Bannockburn, a piece of fortunate prudence 
which enabled him to push off all share for that disaster on his 
cousin, the king. For a year or two he practically ruled the 
kingdom, till Edward grew restive under his control. As Lan- 
caster’s chief allies were great men on the Welsh border, Here- 
ford and the Mortimers, Edward sought to set up a party for 
himself in the west, and promoted a pair of new favourites, the 
Despensers, father and son, to wealth and possessions. This 
proved a prelude to more disturbance. The Despensers were 
banished in 1321, but the king, showing some energy for once, 
collected an army, crushed the western nobles, and drove Lan- 
caster in flight northward. The king’s friends turned him at 
Boroughbridge, where he strove to cross the Ure, scattered his 
men, and took him prisoner. His fate could not be doubtful. 
He was beheaded at Pontefract and a number of his ad- 
herents hanged or imprisoned; among the prisoners was Roger 
Mortimer. 

Time was the only thing needed for a fresh outbreak against 
the king to gather. His promises, indeed, were well enough. In 
1322 he and the Despensers repealed the Ordinances, The 
and declared that affairs of interest to the realm were despensers. 
to be treated in Parliament, “as hath heretofore been accus- 
tomed”. But, as “heretofore accustomed”, the feebleness of 
the king and the greediness of the Despensers soon supplied 
cause for a new plot. This time it was hatched in France, 
where it was safe. Roger Mortimer joined Queen Isabella, who 
had gone to France to pay homage. She brought over her 
son, and the conspirators removed to Hainault, the queen re- 
fusing to return to England, and openly discarding her marriage 
vows. In 1326 the plot was ripe. As soon as the conspirators 
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landed, all that were discontented — and that was the greater part 
of England— joined them. The king meant to flee to Ireland, 
Overthrow dawdled aimlessly on the Welsh marches till he 

of the king. was ca ptured with his friends, the Despensers. They 
were hanged; the king was deposed and imprisoned. Soon after- 
wards he was murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

Thus the internal history of the reign is the familiar one of 
feudal rebellion ; we have seen it over and over again— in Stephen’s 
reign, in Henry IBs, in John’s, in Henry Ill’s. It succeeded in 
the first and failed in the second, because one king was weak 
and the other vigorous; in the third and fourth instances it has 
a certain gloss cast over it by the presence of great men such as 
Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort, and by the beginnings 
of English liberties in the Great Charter and the House of 
Commons. Edward IBs catastrophe has nothing to redeem it; 
it is a sordid tale of selfish violence and family ambition. Yet, 
while the details are confusing, and the outcome seems to lead 
nowhither, there are one or two points which will become of im- 
portance later, and may therefore be noticed 

First, then, we observe the “ Favourite He is a man raised 
up by favour of the king from a more or less insignificant posi- 
The tion, as a counterpoise to the power of the old noble 

“ Favourite ” facies. This is true of Gaveston, and to a certain 
extent true of the Despensers. But it must also be noted that 
the “favourite” was also the king’s chief agent in carrying on the 
government. Thus he was not only the recipient of favour, but 
the bestower of it also. To use a word of much more modern 
meaning, he was a sort of “minister”; yet he differed from a true 
minister in that he held his place solely by the king’s favour. 
Some men can be placed unhesitatingly in one class, and some 
in the other. Buckingham, for example, was a “favourite”; 
Walpole was a “ minister ”, The distinction is clear. Bucking- 
ham held his place by the king’s favour, and Parliament could 
not, despite its efforts, turn him out, whereas Walpole depended 
for his place upon his majority in Parliament Between these 
two men we may find others whose position is less clear; what 
precisely are we to call Strafford, Danby, or Marlborough ? It is 
plain that they are not either completely independent of Parlia- 
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ment, nor completely dependent on it But the point of interest 
in Edward IPs day is that the old hereditary nobility, who natu- 
rally hated favourites as upstarts, and regarded the right of filling 
the king’s great offices as belonging to themselves, strove to 
control these appointments. In 1309, and again in 1322, the 
name of Parliament was invoked, and aif attempt made to limit 
the king’s freedom of choice, but to no real purpose. The fact 
was that Parliament was still but a name, and had no effective 
power; it had ideas, but could not enforce them. 

Just as Gaveston is interesting as a type, so is Thomas of 
Lancaster. Mention has been already made of his possessions 
and expectations : Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, The House Qf 
Derby, with the inheritance of Lincoln and Salis- Lancaster, 
bury. In days when titles meant lands and lands meant power, 
this was a menacing collection. Compare this Earl of Lam 
caster with another, by name Henry, also (Duke) of Lancaster, 
Earl of Leicester, Derby, and Duke of Hereford. The simi* 
larity is startling, and becomes still more startling when it is 
added that he, too, was a king’s first cousin. This Henry of 
Lancaster, whom we shall meet later 1 , is, of course, John of 
Gaunt’s son, Bolingbroke, who overthrew his royal cousin, 
Richard II, and became King Henry IV. Had Thomas won 
the battle of Boroughbridge instead of losing it, it is likely 
that he also would have ousted his royal cousin, Edward II, 
and become King Thomas I. The interest of his position lies 
in his being a forerunner in that long struggle in which the 
younger royal branch of Lancaster was to prevail over the older 
line. He tried the first fall and was thrown; his kinsman was 
destined to prove a better wrestler. The position of the 
buckets 2 would change anon. 

1 See p. 200. 

2 King R ichard to Bolingbroke. 

“Give me the crown. — Here, cousin, seize the crown; 

On this side my hand and on that side yours. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owns two buckets, filling one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water; 

That bucket down, and full of tears am I 
Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high." 

—Shakespeare, Rickard //, Act IV, Sc. L 
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Further, as Thomas of Lancaster’s ambitions foreshadow the 
systematic treason of the house of Lancaster and the Wars of the 
Roses, so, too, the methods of Edward IT's day fore- 
lhe axe ‘ shadow the methods of the time that knew Margaret 
of Anjou, Clifford, and Richard III. The headsman’s axe and 
the halter became for *he first time familiar political engines in 
English controversy. Gaveston, Lancaster, the Despensers, Mor- 
timer, and many of their friends and followers came to violent 
ends; and the merciless policy of silencing political opponents 
by putting them to death was to become so ordinary as to seem, 
to men of the time, natural. 


XVII. The Hundred Years’ War ■ 
with France 

1. Edward III and Richard II 

I 3 Z 7~ I 399 
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Edward Ill’s reign began in 1327. He was, however, only 
fifteen years of age, and the real power lay in the hands of the 
Overthrow queen, Roger Mortimer, and the Council of barons, 
of Mortimer. These bad been united in the hostility to Edward II, 
but there agreement ended. The Council was soon shaken by 
quarrels between Mortimer and Henry of Lancaster (younger 
brother of Thomas). Each schemed against the other. Mortimer 
surprised a plot headed by Edward IFs half-brothers, the Earls 
of Norfolk and Kent, and punished the Earl of Kent with death. 
This piece of violence, added to the facts that the Government 
had been singularly unsuccessful in its dealings with Scotland, 
and that all were scandalized by the conduct of Mortimer with 
Queen Isabella, turned everyone against him. Edward acted 
quickly and decisively. He caused Mortimer to be seized and 
hanged, and, by imprisoning his mother, Isabella, he freed him- 
self from leading strings, 
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/J a In Edward Ill’s reign the main 

/ §* thread of the time is not far to 
% / seek. It is found at once in the 

| g / war with France. Plainly, however, 

2 2 y/t the “ Hundred Years’ War” — for 

_ £✓§ || so it is naftied — will lead far be- 

111 I* 1 " yond the reign of Edward III. 

> ^ A/%. d w War did not indeed go on all the 

| / I time from 1338 till 

g ( 1453. There were 

| u / o> I truces now and again, and often 

h / ” g long ones. But, speaking generally, 

1 ~ I < for a hundred years England and 

1 . 3 ' I g & > France were enemies. In follow- 

0 \5 I | "§ ing this extended period of history, 

| « £ which covers the reign of five Eng- 

1 g ° I lish kings, it is convenient to fix in 

K | I ~ | the mind some landmarks. 

ja The war may be divided into 
\ As two periods of great success and 

\ « | two periods of failure; two huge 

^ £ waves of victory, each slipping away 

I $ £ in its turn into a deep trough of 

| 1 | |/ J§ defeat. The first wave covers the 

$ | 2 | early part of Edward Ill’s reign, 

s t 1 // 3 We have the Battles of Crecy and 

| Poitiers, and the Treaty of Bretigny, 

« y m which the French king admits 

the English claim to the south-west 
I \ of France. This is followed by a 

» time of decline in the latter part 

* 2 of Edward Ill’s reign, and of com- 

| \ plete failure in Richard IPs, when 

& \ {5 a French force lands in Sussex. 

\ ^ The second wave begins to rise 

V with Henry IV, and reaches its 

crest with Henry V. He outdoes 
the glory of Crecy and Poitiers by his victory at Agincourt; he 
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marries the King of France’s daughter, and is called his heir; 
his infant son Henry VI is crowned King of France in Paris. 
The summit of Henry V’s glory is marked by a treaty, the 
Treaty of Troyes, just as the Treaty of Bretigny had been 
the highest point of Edward IIFs achievements. 

But then came thef second period of failure. First, Joan of 
Arc, and then the breach with Burgundy shook English power. 
By degrees all was lost that had been won, till, in 1453, nothing 
was left to England but Calais. 

§ 1. The English Archer 

The striking fact in the war is that over this long period the 
English win the great battles, and that in spite of being much 
weaker in numbers. Chroniclers’ numbers are not very trust- 
worthy, but neither at Crecy, nor Poitiers, nor Agincourt were 
the French less than three to one; probably their advantage was 
still greater, yet in every case they were hopelessly beaten, and 
indeed, until the appearance of Joan of Arc, no pitched battle 
went against the English, with the one exception of Beauge. 
This superiority in the field was due to the English archer. 

Everyone knows his characteristics. He carried the longbow, 
a large and stiff weapon. He drew the cord to his ear instead 
The long- to the breast, as the shortbowman did. The shaft, 
bowman. ^ us driven, flew with amazing force; and so long as 
the archer was supplied with arrows, he could keep up a very 
rapid and accurate fire. 1 

Curiously enough, with all these merits, it was some time 
before the longbow was valued as it deserved; it is, further, 
probable that it was not even English in origin. Such captains 
as Richard I and Simon de Montfort placed more faith in their 
“arbalestiers” or crossbowmen, and most of the archers who did 
such execution at Falkirk were Welshmen. Giraldus Cambrensis, 

1 The archer usually carried twenty -four arrows in his quiver. On going into action he 
emptied his quiver, and thrust the arrows, point downwards, into the ground before him. 
The longbow was effective to about 180 yards, and arrows would carry to over 300 yards 
as an extreme range : in rapidity of fire it exceeded any musket before the days of breech- 
loading. The difficulty with archers was to keep them supplied with arrows. It was 
common for them to be reduced to picking up the enemy’s missiles, or even tearing 
them out of the dead and returning them. 
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who was familiar with Wales in Henry II’s reign, records the 
extraordinary powers of the South Wales archers. He himself 
saw at Abergavenny the iron points of arrows piercing the massive 
oak door four inches thick, while one of the Norman knights 
received a shaft that struck through his mail shirt, his mail 
breeches, his leg, the wood of his saddle, and sunk deep into 
the horse’s flank. 

Whether the English copied the longbow from the Welsh or 
not, it is further clear that longbowmen could not of themselves 
win battles. They shook the Scots at Falkirk, but, as we have 
seen, the cavalry took the credit of the victory; thirty thousand 
archers were said to have been with Edward II at Bannockburn, 
yet the battle was completely lost. Moreover, even granting that 
archers were effective against the Scots, they might not be equally 
good against the French. The Scots fought on foot, mostly 
armed with spears or pikes, but the French main strength lay in 
their mounted men-at-arms, and since the battle of Hastings it 
had been a universal belief in Europe that no infantry could stand 
before a charge of this heavy-armed feudal chivalry. It was not 
enough to have archers; the thing was to use them properly. 

The prelude to the Hundred Years’ War was played in Scot- 
land. There the tactics whicji made the archer irresistible were 
developed; there, too, arose the first pretext for the Hundred 
Years’ War, for the Scots had as usual sought help in a French 
alliance; there had been a fierce sea fight in the harbour of 
St. Mahe in Brittany between English and Gascon sailors on 
one side and Normans and French on the other, in which the 
French had the worst of it; and while Edward III was invading 
Scotland, Philip VI of France had poured an army into Edward’s 
dukedom in Gascony. 

The establishment of the line of Bruce on the Scottish throne 
was a crushing blow to the party who had still clung to Balliol 
and the English cause. They had been driven from Scotland, 
and their estates forfeited. When Robert Bruce died, and was 
succeeded by his son David, this handful of the Battle of 
tc Disinherited ” determined to make one last stroke Du PP lm » *33*- ■ 
to regain their estates. Edward gave them no help; but, gather- 
ing a scanty force, they landed in Fife, under the leadership 
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of Edward Balliol and Henry de Beaumont Never did cause 
seem more desperate. They were but 2000 strong, 500 men-at- 
arms, the rest archers. The Scottish force, under Mar, which 
advanced to meet them, was 22,000 men — eleven times their 
number. 

Beaumont drew up his scanty force on a hillside, the men- 
at-arms, dismounted, in the middle; the archers, hidden in the 
heather, spread on the wings in a half-moon formation. The 
Scots advanced to the attack with one huge central column in- 
tended to crush the men-at-arms, while two smaller ones on the 
wings were to account for the archers. The weight of the charge 
drove back the “ Disinherited^ ” centre, but, aided by the hill, 
they managed to stand, and for the moment the battle stayed, 
with the lances of the opponents locked tightly, and with scarce 
room to swing a sword. Meanwhile the archers had so plied the 
flank columns with arrows that they shrank in on the centre, and 
increased the pressure and confusion. The whole mass became 
wedged together helplessly. The men-at-arms hacked at the 
front ranks; the archers, who closed in on the flank at short 
range, riddled the rest. “ More ”, says the chronicler, “ fell by 
suffocation than the sword; the heap of the dead stood as high 
as a spear’s length.” The Scottish army was annihilated, while 
of the “Disinherited” some thirty" men-at-arms fell, and not one 
single archer was killed. 

This comparatively unknown battle of Dupplin, this victory 
of David over Goliath, is worth study, not because it led to^any 
great results in Scottish history ; Edward Balliol was indeed pro- 
claimed king, and Edward III judged it a good occasion to 
strike in and support him, though both had soon to abandon 
their plans; but because it is the pattern of the tactics which 
made English arms for so long invincible. The essence was to 
dismount the men-at-arms; to take up a strong position and fight 
a defensive battle; to dispose the archers thrown forward on the 
wings under natural cover if it could be found, or support them 
with the infantry if natural cover failed. Then the enemy was 
left to attack; the infantry would stop the attack, and the archers 
would break it. It made little difference whether the attack was 
made by men on foot or by cavalry. The men on foot moved 
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more slowly and offered an easier mark, but the horseman was 
a larger mark, and the downfall of men and horses soon threw 
the charge into confusion . 1 

So the battles were won, not because the Englishman was 
braver, or a better fighter, but simply because, having a better 
weapon and a better system of tactics, the English armies were 
able to kill huge numbers of the enemy without suffering much 
themselves. This is what wins battles in all ages. When the 
musket had superseded the bow, the same system won again. 
It was thus that Wellington beat the French in the Peninsular 
war; by fighting in line against the French columns he got a 
better fire-control and an overwhelming rain of bullets at marks 
which could not be missed. The French, being in column, could 
not use their numbers to reply effectively to the converging fire 
that met them. 

§ 2. Crecy and Poitiers 

France provoked Edward to war by her invasion of Gascony 
in aid of the Scots. But Edward was by no means unwilling 
to embark on a war. One English king after another had ruled 
large possessions in France. Since John’s day, however, these 
had dwindled. Gascony alone remained, and the fact that the 
French had been eating into it for some time was in itself quite 
sufficient provocation for war. Yet beyond this, the traditional 
policy of an adventurous English king was to seek to recover 
the lost provinces. If we may transplant a phrase out of its 
proper age, we might say that the natural field for English 

expansion ” in the fourteenth century lay in France. Edward 
went a step beyond his predecessors: even Henry II, whose 
domains in France were wider than those of the French king 
himself, acknowledged himself to hold those domains from the 
king. He was after all a vassal. Edward, however, boldly 
claimed the Crown of France as his own. 

iThe battle of Halidon Hill (1333) illustrates again the uselessness of the Scottish pike- 
men against archers. Edward was besieging Berwick. To relieve it the Scots had to beat 
his covering army, and were therefore obliged to attack. Their columns, advancing up the 
mil, were so riddled with arrows that very few reached the English lines. And when at 
length they broke and fled, Edward's mounted men cut them to pieces in the retreat. 
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Thus the Hundred Years 5 War differs from all the wars between 
France and England which precede it. These, in the French 
king's eyes at all events, were civil wars or feudal wars; the 
struggle of a feudal tenant against his suzerain. The Hundred 
Years 5 War was a national war, in which Edward III and, after 
him, Henry V played The part of a foreign conqueror. Hence 
the bitter feeling which developed as the war continued. 

Edward Ill’s claim to the throne was a mixture of policy 
and ambition. It was policy, in so far as it gave a cloak of 
right to what would otherwise have seemed pure aggres- 
ciaSTto sion, and it offered a reason to those French dependents 
France. suc j 1 as the Flemings who were ready to fight against 
their French master, all the more if they could allege that they 
were not rebels in doing so. Moreover, England as a wool- 
growing land had a close connection with Flanders, the great 
centre of dyeing and clothmaking. But we may be sure that 
the ambition of adding the French Crown to the English one 
also attracted the king. 

The claim itself to the throne was a poor one. The three 
sons of Philip IV 1 had reigned and died leaving , no male heirs. 
Edward, through his mother Isabella, was Philip IV’s grandson. 
The throne, however, had been given to Philip IV’s nephew, 
Philip of Yalois (Philip VI). The French argued that by the 
old custom of the Salian Franks (the so-called Salic Law) which 
governed the succession to the French throne, no woman could 
succeed, and that therefore Edward’s claim through a woman 
was worthless. Edward refused to accept this argument. But 
by doing so he knocked the bottom out of his own case, for 
though the three brother kings had left no sons, they all had 
daughters, and one of these daughters had a son, Charles the 
Bad of Navarre. Thus, if the Salic law held, Philip of Yalois 
was the rightful king; if it did not, Charles the Bad should be 
on the throne; either way Edward had no title. Moreover, 
having, in 1328, done homage to Philip VI for Gascony, he 
had tacitly admitted Philip’s title, and barred his own. Legal 
reasoning, however, was of as little real value here as in Scot- 

■.T The “fatal three”, Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV: compare the extinction of the 
house of Valois with Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III (also three brothers). 
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land in the days of Edward’s grandfather. Armed men were 
the only arguments that would command a hearing. 

Philip III, died 1285. 


Philip IV, 
died ^314. 

Louis X, Philip V, Charles IV, 

died 1316. died 1322. died 1328. 

Joan, Daughters. Daughters. 

Queen of 
Navarre. 

Charles the Bad. 


Charles of Valois. 

.• i 


Isabella 
a= Edward II. 

Edward III. 


Philip VI 
of 

Valois 


Having then laid claim to the throne of France; having 
secured as allies his two brothers -in -law, the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria and William of Hainault, as well as the Flemish 
leader Jacques van Artevelde ; being enthusiastically supported 
at home by all classes, who voted supplies with that eager 
liberality which accompanies the beginning of a war, Edward 
opened his campaign. Two fields of operation offered. The 
north-east, which lay close to England and to his Flemish 
allies; and the south-west, where his own duchy of Gascony 
gave him a convenient base.. That there was a certain sense 
of material advantage in Edward’s methods, as well as the 
quixotic ambition which led him to claim the throne, appears 
in the fact that these two districts, the north-east and the 
south-west, were, commercially speaking, the richest in France, 
the centres respectively of the woollen industry and the wine 
trade. Merchants would readily support a king who was war- 
ring for the control of such rich markets. 

War began in 1338, but the early years were singularly 
unfruitful. No battles took place on land; Edward’s allies died 
or left him. The one achievement was the naval _ 

Sluys, 1340. 

battle of Sluys where Philip tried to guard the Flem- 
ish coast, but Edward’s fleet proved too strong for him. Even 
at sea we remark the supremacy of the archer, and the new 
English tactics. Edward used his ships, just as he was in the 
habit of using his men: they were grouped in threes, archers 
on the flanking ships, and men-at-arms on the centre one. 
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The archers shook the defence; the men-at-arms boarded and 
beat down what resistance remained. Save for the difference 
that the English made the attack instead of standing on the 
defensive, Sluys is on the water what all the battles of the 
time are on land. 

It was not till 1^346 that a decisive battle was fought 
Edward landed a force near Cherbourg to divert the French from 
Campaign an attack on Gascony. Beyond this object, however, 
of Cr^cy, pi ans do not appear skilful. He loitered up the 
Seine, giving Paris ample time to put itself in a state of 
defence, and allowing the French to gather in great force on 
the northern bank of the river. He failed to surprise Rouen, 
and, eventually cutting loose from his base in Normandy, ha- 
zarded a flank march across the country to join the Flemings. 
He gave the French the slip at Poissy, crossed the river, and, 
marching now in desperate haste, covered sixty miles in four 
days, and drew near the Somme. To his consternation the 
bridges were all broken, and the fords guarded. He moved 
down the river, getting into greater difficulties, for the river 
grew more and more difficult to cross. A French host was already 
at his heels, when a peasant betrayed to him the place of the 
very last ford on the river, Blanchetaque. By a moonlight march 
Edward crossed at low water — for the Somme there is tidal — 
and the rising tide prevented immediate pursuit For the 
moment he was safe: he had secured a retreat to Flanders. 
He now made up his mind to fight, should the French pursue 
him too closely. A suitable position was not far to seek. 
He found it between Crecy and Wadicourt The impenetrable 
forest of Crecy covered his right flank. His left was more vul* 
nerable, though the village and orchards gave fair cover. The 
front of a mile and a quarter was not too wide for his force, 
which numbered probably about twenty thousand men. Rather 
more than a half were archers; the remainder were partly 
men-at-arms and partly light-armed Welsh spearmen. The 
army was drawn up on the edge of the downland, and the 
archers were advanced in zigzags at intervals in his line, so as 
to be able to pour in a flanking fire, while they were them- 
selves able to draw back if need be, with their own flank 



zealously forward. Their only idea of war 
enemy as soon as he was within reach. 

The result was a disorderly battle, fought without method, 
purpose, or combination. The Genoese crossbowmen began 
with volleys of bolts that hardly reached the English lines, but 
the longbowmen's arrows fell among them with such force as to 
pierce helmets and mail. In a few moments they were broken, 
and were falling back in confusion. The first line of French 
horsemen, led by Alengon, did not wait for them to get clear, 
but charged, in their impatience, through them, thus entangling 
themselves hopelessly. On them beat the pitiless arrow storm, 
scarce a shaft missing its mark. Of this charge hardly a man 
reached the English line. Meanwhile, fresh French forces had 
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secured by the men-at-arms. The Black Prince commanded 
the right, the Earl of Northampton the left. The king himself 
held the reserve. 

Edward had completed the drawing up of his force, when 
the French vanguard, still thinking they were chasing a flying 
foe, stumbled on it late in the afternoon. Philip ordered a 
halt; he wished to attack in formal battle-order the next day, 
but the feudal nobles of his army paid no heed. The 
guard would not retire; the others as they arrived pushed 
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pushed forward and flung themselves into the m&lee with better 
success, for the blind King of Bohemia had the “one fair blow 
at the English” which he desired, and fell among the English 
spearmen. So the fight raged on, one charge after another as 
the French pressed on through the midst of their fallen comrades. 
Late in the afternoon the Black Prince was hard put to it, but 
not so hard that Edward thought it needful to bring the reserve 
into action. “Let the boy win his spurs:” thirty knights was 
all the aid he sent. At dusk the charges still went on and even 
into the darkness, but all shared the same fate. All night the 
English lay in their lines unaware of the complete havoc they 
had wrought. The next day revealed that the French had lost 
1500 knights alone; the common soldiers brought up the total 
to near ten times the number, . while the English loss was little 
over a hundred; only two knights were killed. 

Crecy is generally reckoned among the decisive battles of the 
world. If completeness of victory is decisiveness, it deserves its 
place; it settled, too, the pretensions of the feudal chivalry who 
had been so long the military bullies of Christendom. But so 
far as the campaign was concerned, it settled nothing. Edward 
marched north and starved out Calais, turning out many of the 
French inhabitants, and putting a. large English colony in their 
place. The survivors of the French nobles went home to wonder 
at their overthrow, but not to learn from it. 

Ten years later the lesson was repeated. King John had 
replaced Philip on the French throne. Hostilities had languished 
Poitiers, owing to the plague of the Black Death, which had 
x 35 6 * fallen on Europe in the meantime. In 1355 the war 

flared up again, this time in the south. The Black Prince led 
a huge army eastward from Bordeaux, gathering plunder on all 
sides. He repeated the raid the next year, this time striking 
northwards, and then reaching the Loire followed it westwards 
to the suburbs of Tours. Here he learnt that the French king 
had moved from Blois to cut off his retreat. So he withdrew, 
and making the best speed he could, though laden with plunder, 
reached Poitiers. The two armies just missed falling in with each 
other on the march. The Black Prince slipped past, and John 
came up with him at Maupertuis, about seven miles to the south. 
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The Black Prince had about 7000 men, of whom 2500 
were archers, the bulk of the remainder being men-at-arms with 
a few light troops; all were mounted. The French were about 
20,000, but the levies just drawn from Poitiers were of poor 
quality. The English plight was so bad that on iSth September 
the Prince offered to release his prisoners and make a seven 
years’ truce; but the French refused these terms. So on the 
next day the English made ready to resume their retreat, or 
fight if need were. 

The English position covered the roads which led steeply 
down to the small, deep, wooded Miausson in the rear: a stone 
bridge crossed it at Nouaille, a ford farther to the English left at 
Gue de FHomme. Along the front of the position ran a hedge, 
and in front of the hedge were vineyards. The vines, thickly 
planted and growing some four feet high, gave the archers excel- 
lent cover, and at the same time were impenetrable to horsemen. 
To the north the country over which the French would advance 
was open and gently undulating. Edward’s first idea was to leave 
his main force, under Salisbury, holding the vineyards, while he 
sent off the baggage, under the escort of Warwick, by the Gue de 
l’Homme. But the French came up, and he had to stand to fight 
His front was strong and his left flank guarded by the river; his 
right was more vulnerable, but feudal armies did not manoeuvre. 

John had enough men with him to contain the English with 
one part, while he attacked and turned the English right with 
another. Probably he might have cut off the English retreat 
entirely. He was, however, determined to fight. Yet, with the 
disaster of Crecy in his mind, he determined to dismount the 
bulk of his men, probably on the advice of William Douglas, 
who recommended the Scottish plan. A forlorn hope led by two 
Marshals of France, and the first “ battle ” of the French, con- 
sisting mainly of German allies, kept their horses. This first 
attack was supported by the crossbowmen. The other three 
“ battles”, led by the Dauphin, Orleans, and the King himself, 
all trudged wearily on foot, for plate armour was so ponderous 
that it was hard work to walk a mile across heavy country. 

In this array the battle was fought. The Marshals first 
charged, but the vines naturally made them “ bunch” on to the 
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road, where they were easily shot down by the English first line 
under Salisbury, who also beat off the Germans and the crossbow- 
men, though not without stern fighting. Then came on the 
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Dauphin’s dismounted troops, and renewed the fight. All the 
English save a small reserve were now fully engaged, and it was 
only by the greatest efforts that the French were driven back once 
more. At this stage the English seemed to be on the point of 
defeat. Eight thousand fresh French troops still remained. Of 
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\he Englishmen some were dead and many wounded; the archers 
were seeking everywhere for arrows, even pulling them from the 
slain; all were utterly worn out. 

At this point the battle was won by fortune, and generalship. 
Orleans’ division fled in the wreckage of the Dauphin’s without 
striking a blow. So went half of the remainder. John, with 
the last division, advanced to the attack. The Prince did not 
wait. He ordered all who had horses to mount and charge; 
and the whole force, leaving the shelter of the hedge, rode 
and ran down on the enemy, and the armies locked in fierce 
encounter. At the critical moment a Gascon knight, the 
Captal de Buch, who had been sent round a hillock on the 
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English right to make a flank attack, fell on the French left 
rear. He had but 160 men; but this was enough. A panic 
spread; the fainthearted ran; brave men — and there were many 
in the French ranks — stayed to light it out around their king, 
and were made prisoners. Never was there such a haul of 
captives made: the king, his son Philip* twenty- six great lords, 
and close on nineteen hundred knights and persons of con- 
sequence. The capture of the king alone made the victory 
important. It was bound to lead to a satisfactory peace. The ; 
Treaty of Bretigny, in 1360, gave Edward all the duchy of 
Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, and Calais in full sove- 
reignty. John was also to pay a large ransom. In return, 
Edward gave up all claim to the throne of France and to the 
Plantagenet dominions of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou. In a 
word, he gave up the shadow and grasped the substance. 

§ 3. The First Period of Decline 

The Treaty of Bretigny (1360) marks the crest of the first 
wave of English success in France. The results may be summed 
up shortly under three heads. First, the acquisition of Results of 
Aquitaine in full sovereignty,, that is to say, free from the war * 
all claims of overlordship on the part of the French Crown. 
Secondly, the establishment of a close connection between Eng- 
land and the Flemish cities, which is marked by: (a) the appear- 
ance of England as a sea power, wielding a supremacy of the sea, 
at any rate on the Channel; ( b ) by the growth of a busy trade in 
wool and woollen goods ; and (c) by the holding of Calais as a door 
through which help might be given the Flemings, or attacks made 
on France. Thirdly, the perfecting of a new method of fighting, 
m which the old feudal chivalry became of little use when op- 
posed to a combination of archers and infantry. It is well to 
bear in mind that these results were of solid value. Edward Ill’s 
reign is sometimes described as being one of barren glory rather 
than of substantial gains : that is true in a sense only. Substantial 
gains were made: the fostering of the wool trade and a control 
of the chief markets for wool, the capturing of the wine trade of 
Gascony, the supremacy in the Narrow Seas, the invention of a 
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If we pass over very briefly the first period of decline, we shall 
at any rate be following the traditional policy of most national 
histories. The truth is, that from 1360 till the beginning of 
Henry V’s reign the interest of English history lies elsewhere 
than in foreign invasion. England had much to attend to at 
home. The Black Death (1349-50) had swept away nearly a 
half of the population: the effects of this catastrophe led to the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381. Then Wyclif and the Lollards filled 
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men’s minds with religious questions: the last years of Edward 
III were occupied with struggles among the great families to get 
hold of the reins of power. The proceedings of John of Gaunt 
and the Appellants were a foretaste of the baronial quarrels which 
were to develop later into the Wars of the Loses. Were we 
merely tracing the chronological sequence of events, we should 
leave the Hundred Years’ War and relate these events here; but 
as we occupy ourselves rather with logical sequences, we may 
postpone them and follow the story of the war. 1 

The first period of decline — the falling from the crest of the 
wave to the trough — was not marked by any striking events. It 
was inevitable that the Peace of Bretigny would be First perio£ j 
broken on the first occasion. It was too disastrous of feline, 
for France to submit to it quietly, and the barons of Aquitaine, 
who had been handed over to an English sovereign, soon gave the 
French king, Charles V, a chance of interfering. War began in 
1369 — this time on more cautious lines. The French had learnt 
that to fight great battles meant to receive crushing defeats. “ If 
a storm rages over the land,” said Charles V, “ it will disperse of 
itself. So will it be with the English.” His chief captain, Du 
Guesclin, never gave the English armies a chance of striking a 
blow. Both the Black Prince, and John of Gaunt led armies into 
the heart of France, but met no enemy. The French shut them- 
selves in the towns, and left the English to burn, plunder, and 
retreat. As in those days the only way of reducing a fortified 
town was by famine, it was hopeless to undertake a hasty siege. 
A few rebellious towns were captured. The Black Prince 
did take Limoges, but the horrible massacre of its defenders 
only made matters worse. Instead of striking terror, it made all 
rebels resolve to hold out to the last. Thus, in face of a national 
resistance, a war of sieges, skirmishes, and surprises, the small 
English forces were worsted and beaten in detail. England was 
indeed worn out. The Black Death had robbed her of men; 
the money was wellnigh spent; the country was exhausted with 
taxes and tired of the war ; the great leader the Black Prince was 
dying. By degrees the French regained all Aquitaine and Gas- 
cony, except Bordeaux and Bayonne. Fortune had so changed, 

1 In the Appendix will be found a table giving the chronological order of these events. 
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that in 1377 England had to beat off French raids on Kent, and 
in Bichard IFs reign a French force encamped for a time in 
Sussex; but by this time the war had dwindled down. Now 
and again each country made a fleeting effort to molest the 
other; but for the most part time passed in a series of uneasy 
truces. Each enemy fyed the other, and waited for a chance. 
Both were too much hampered with feuds at home to be vigorous 
abroad. 


2. Henry IV, Henry V, and Henry VI 

§ I. Agincourt 

It happened that England recovered her strength first At 
the very time when Henry IV had seized the crown, had beaten 
the alliance of the Percies, Glendower, and the Scots, 

Burgundy 

and who were trying to overthrow him, 1 and had really 

Armagnac. g a | ne< ^ a s t r0 ng position, France was falling into ruin. 
The king, Charles VI, was mad: the parties of Burgundy and 
Orleans battled for the business of ruling his kingdom. The 
Duke of Burgundy, whose chief dominions were in Flanders, was 
strong in the north-east of France, and was supported by the 
towns and especially by the lower classes in Paris. The Or- 
leanists or “Armagnacs” were the party of the nobles; their 
stronghold was south of the Loire. In 1407 the Burgundians 
murdered the Duke of Orleans, and from that time on the 
affairs of the country swayed about as first one party and then 
the other gained the mastery. Henry IV intrigued with both, 
finally inclining to the Armagnacs, and intending, as the price 
of his support, to win back the lost English provinces. How 
hopelessly distracted France was, is revealed when we read that an 
English army under Clarence landed in Normandy, and was able 
to march unchecked to Bordeaux. Even in the worst days of the 
Wars of the Roses we can hardly picture a French army marching 
practically unmolested, say, from Bristol to York. 

Henry IV died, and left his schemes to his more ambitious 

1 See Chap. XX. Part III. 
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son Henry V. He was more startlingly successful than Edward 
III at his best. He became the acknowledged heir to the 
French Crown. Had he lived he would have been H v 
crowned King of France in Paris, as his infant son Renewal of 
Henry VI actually was. But if Henry V ; s success was the war * 
greater than Edward Ill’s, his task wals easier. He did not 
conquer France; but with the aid of one half of France he 
mastered the other half. How important the attitude of Bur- 
gundy was to the English cause is revealed by the fact that each 
change in the course of affairs corresponds with either a tightening 
or loosening of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. 

Henry IV had leant to the Armagnac side. At the end of his 
reign, however, son and father had not been on good terms; and 
the son, while enlarging his father’s policy, chose to reverse his 
methods. The Armagnacs offered him the hand of Katherine, 
daughter to the French king, and as dowry the lost province of 
Aquitaine with 600,000 crowns in gold; but this offer, tempting 
as it was, did not satisfy Henry V’s ambition. He wished to be 
King of France. Accordingly he boldly claimed all that Henry II 
had held, western France from the Somme to the Pyrenees; and 
when that was refused, he revived Edward Ill’s title to the Crown. 
That this could only mean wax did not in the least deter Henry, 
for war was what he wanted. He had a touch of narrow-minded 
fanaticism in his character, and seems to have looked on himself 
as destined by heaven to restore order to France; the war was to 
his mind a kind of crusade. Yet he was an unusually practical 
crusader, for, besides being a competent soldier, he had a sharp 
eye for his own advantage. 

War then flamed out again in 1415. Both Commons and 
clergy gave Henry liberal grants of money. With some ten 
thousand men he landed in Normandy and besieged „ 

. ■_ , 1 . , Campaign of 

Harneur. After a siege of five weeks he took it, but Agincourt, 
at the cost of about a third of his force. It was but I4I5 ‘ 
a scanty triumph, since no attempt had been made to relieve the 
town; at this rate it would be long ere France was conquered. 
With no very clear object, save perhaps an imitation of Edward 
Ill’s policy, Henry set off on a march from Harfleur along the 
coast to Calais. 
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Here, in the first period of the war, had the French taken 
advantage of their chances, he ought to have been beaten. The 
parties of Burgundy and Orleans had patched up a sort of peace, 
and, though the Burgundians gave only a lukewarm support, an 
army was gathering under the Constable D’Albret large enough 
to crush Henry if it 1 :ould catch him. Henry was marching 
as fast as he could, keeping close to the coast; he had even 
mounted his archers, but the October of 1415 was wet, the 
roads heavy, and Henry had trouble in crossing the Somme. 
He had to go a long way up it before he could find a way 
across, every step taking him farther from Calais. This delay 
enabled the Constable to cross first, to get between the English 
and Calais, and to bar Henry’s path at Agincourt with 30,000 
men. 

It seemed that the Constable could not lose. He had every 
military advantage on his side. He was vastly superior in num- 
bers; being astride the enemy’s line of retreat, he could fight 
or not as he pleased, and he could choose his ground. He 
had but to avoid a battle and Henry would be starved into 
submission; even if it proved too difficult to hold in the feudal 
array to the ignominy of winning without fighting, he could 
take up a defensive position, and l§t the English handful attack. 
There was indeed only one card in his hand that could lose 
him the game, and that was to attack ■ the English at once. 
Of course this was, so to speak, the attractive lead— ‘the French 
feudal array loved to play a bold game — none the less it was a 
fatal lead, for it would give Henry the chance of fighting the one 
kind of battle which an army outnumbered five or six to one 
could win, namely, a defensive battle with the advantage of a 
superior missile weapon. Crecy and Poitiers had already showed 
what was likely to come of such tactics. But feudal leaders were 
not students of military history. 

The Battle of Agincourt bears a certain resemblance to Crecy 
and Poitiers rolled into one. The French fought on ground 
far too narrow for their numbers. They allowed the enemy 
to shelter his weak point, his flanks, by woods; Henry had 
taken the additional precaution of making the archers supply 
themselves with long, sharp-pointed stakes which were to be 
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stucfc in the ground to check the French charges. D’Albret 
perhaps did not wish to fight at all: had he been anxious for 
a battle he could have fought before, directly Henry was over 
the Somme, but he had kept more or less at arm’s length, and 
only converged slowly on his enemy’s line of march. In any 
case the English waited two or three ft ours in their position 
at Agincourt and the French did not stir. They were close 
enough, however, for Henry to be able to compel an attack 


AGINCOURT 


without losing the advantage of his position. He moved his 
whole line forward to within range and halted them: the archers 
fixed their stakes and began to ply the French with their 
arrows. Thus the French were forced to attack. First came 
two small bodies of mounted men who were easily checked. 
The main attack, dismounted knights in armour, toiled pain- 
fully over the wet ploughland that lay between them and the 
English. So heavy were the men and so deep the mud that 
no real attack was driven home; the mass stuck, a splendid 
mark for the English archers. When it had been well riddled, 
the English advanced and flung themselves on it. Being lightly 
armed, many of them without defensive armour save stout leather 
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coats, they could move freely when the enemy could not. Through 
the woods on the wing moved bodies of men-at-arms to take the 
French in flank. Thus the French vanguard and then the main 
line were overthrown and butchered, the dead lying two or three 
deep. The third division of the French army, shaken by the fate 
of its comrades, hardly fought. Though it alone far outnumbered 
Henry’s entire force, it broke and fled at the first onslaught. 

Agincourt taught no lessons in the art of war that had not 
been already read at Crecy and Poitiers. The fighting of a 
defensive battle against odds, and the value of the English 
bowmen is common to all The narrow front with guarded 
flanks, the attack spent before it struck, are Crecy. The sharp 
stakes stand for the hedge at Poitiers. To Poitiers, too, belong 
the dismounted attack made by the French, the crushing English 
counter-attack, the flight of a whole French division without 
striking a blow. The student may find it amusing to draw 
other parallels. But the parallel which would have come home 
most forcibly to a Frenchman fleeing from the field on that 
fatal 14th of October, was that once more a pitched battle 
had gone near to ruin France; that there were 8000 of the 
best blood in France lying dead on the field, among them the 
Constable, Anthony of Brabant (Burgundy’s brother), the Dukes 
of Bar and Alengon, with the lesser nobility round them in 
hundreds; and the Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, together 
with 1500 other knights, were prisoners. England has in the 
course of her history dealt France many staggering blows on 
the battlefield. Sometimes the combatants have been fairly 
matched in numbers as they were in Marlborough’s “ Quadri- 
lateral”, 1 or in Wellington’s sequence of victories in the Penin- 
sula, or again at Waterloo. At other times, David, with the aid 
of a superior missile weapon, has brought down Goliath: the 
few have prevailed over the many. Agincourt is perhaps the 
most striking of all, not only in the disparity of odds, but in 
the completeness of the wreckage. 

The blow fell heaviest on the Orleanists. The main share 
of the dead was theirs, and they took the whole of the dishonour. 
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Burgundy withdrew what lukewarm support he had hitherto given, 
and Henry was left to pursue his course of conquest. Three years 
of sieges followed, in which the most notable was that of Rouen, 
where the women and children turned out by the defenders from 
the hard-pressed town were callously and cruelly allowed to starve 
between the walls and Henry’s lines. In # i4i9 Pontoise fell, and 
there was nothing left to bar Henry’s march to Paris. 

So far Henry had profited by the military skill which had 
given him an unexpected triumph over one great French army, 
and the paralysing disunion between Burgundy and Orleans 
which had prevented the collecting of another: ^ J 

. ... „ Murder of the 

but hitherto neither faction had actively helped Duke of Bur- 
him. Burgundy had remained like Achilles sulk- Burgundfarf 10 " 
ing in his tent — a malevolent neutral. Now, 1 c ‘ 
however, a piece of supreme and wicked folly was to turn 
that neutrality into enmity. A meeting was arranged at Mon- 
tereau between the Burgundians and Armagnacs. John of 
Burgundy rashly crossed the barrier on the bridge that severed 
the two factions. In the sight of his followers he was set on 
and stabbed by Tannegui du Chatel, a violent Armagnac and 
friend of the Dauphin. It was but a retort for 1407. Blood 
will have blood. But this treacherous murder threw the Burgun- 
dians into the arms of the English. By the Treaty Treaty of 
of Troyes, Katherine, the daughter of Charles VI, Tr °y« s » 2 4 20 - 
was pledged to Henry in marriage: he was recognized as heir 
to the French throne to the exclusion of the Dauphin; Philip, 
the new Duke of Burgundy, engaged to support him. In the 
autumn of 1420 Henry entered Paris in triumph with his bride. 

§ 2. The Second Period of Decline 

The Treaty of Troyes marks the crest of the second wave. 
It was indeed higher and more imposing than the first. Instead 
of taking a quarter of France, the English king had married 
the French king’s daughter, and was hailed as his heir. Every- 
one expected he would come to the throne. This, indeed, the 
accident of his early death prevented. Had he lived another 
two months he would have been crowned king in Paris. As it 
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was, his infant son Henry VI was proclaimed in his place. And 
then slowly but surely the English power crumbled away. The 
apparent explanation is that, so long as the strong king lived, 
things went well, and that when an infant took his place they 
went awry. This, however, is not the real explanation. 

No doubt Henry V’s vigour and military skill were hard to 
replace. Yet it was not his death that proved fatal to the English 
cause. Henry’s brother, the Duke of Bedford, took 
mnftaiy up the post of Regent of France, and for six years, 
supremacy. f rom x ^ 22 tQ t he English kept their ascendancy 

in the field, and made some progress in driving the Armagnacs 
southward. The only check between Agincourt and the relief 
of Orleans by Joan of Arc occurred at Beauge, 
Beaug&» 1421. w ^ ere t k e Duke of Clarence, attempting a surprise 
with a body of cavalry, was himself killed and his force routed. 
The chief share of the victory was won by the Scottish troops, 
who, keeping up the traditional policy of an alliance with France, 
had taken the field with the French. The Pope on hearing the 
news exultantly remarked, “ Truly the Scots are a cure for the 
English”. Beauge, although a startling success for French arms, 
since it was so long since they had met with any, was after all 
a small affair, and quite isolated. After it English victories 
began again. At Crevant in 1423 and Verneuil in 1424 the 
French and Scots were utterly defeated. Scotland abandoned 
the war. She had not proved as permanent a cure as the Pope 
had imagined. And finally one cannot take the one disaster 
of Beauge as typical of the weaker rule of Henry VI, for the 
excellent reason that the battle was in Henry V’s reign. 

When Henry V lay dying he showed clearly enough in his 
last words what was the prop of the English power in France, 
f „ and the means by which it might be shaken. “I 

Death of _ .. ; , 0 , 

Henry v, beg you all, said he, “ to see that you have no 
“ quarrel with my fair brother of Burgundy, and above 

all to prevent from this my fair brother, Humphrey; for if 
that arrive, God help us.” The friendship of Burgundy was, 
The Burgundian 'indeed, the key of the situation. We must see 
alliance. on w fo a t this friendship was based, and how it 

was finally broken. 



One thing has been seen already; the spirit of revenge for 
the murder of Duke John. But note also that constant coupling 
of foreign policy with marriage policy. Just Marriage policy . 
as Henry V had secured the help of the court 
party by his marriage with Katherine, so Bedford bound the 
young Duke of Burgundy to him by marrying his sister, Anne 
of Burgundy. The Burgundian alliance rested more on a family 

£ 0 271 ) 13 
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bond between the chiefs than on affection between the subjects. 
Yet a doubter would scarcely take the side of the Armagnacs, 
for they had, so far, displayed no mark of political capacity. 
They had failed in everything they attempted,, Even the fervent 
patriot is apt to grow chill when he is always the loser. But 
were circumstances to change: were parties to stand out in their 
true light: were the prosperous traitors of Burgundians to lose 
their prosperity, and the unsuccessful patriots of Orleanists to 
happen on success: then, as if by magic, all would be changed. 
Each party would be revealed in its naked truth — Orleanist 
as patriot, Burgundian as traitor, and Englishman as a national 
enemy. 

This magic change came with the coming of the Maid of 
Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc. 1 She was a peasant 
The Maid of fr° m Domremy on the borders of Champagne, 

Orleans, 1429. w h 0 believed that she had been called by angel 
voices to deliver her country, drive out the invader, and crown 
Charles VII at Rheims. She went to Court and persuaded the 
king to accept her help. Clad in armour, and riding at the head 
of her troops, by her simple faith and piety she restored the hopes 
of the French. Salisbury had formed the siege of Orleans, the 
last Armagnac stronghold on the Loire, and was pressing it hard. 
When the Maid appeared before the town, broke into the city, 
drove off the besiegers, and defeated Talbot at Patay, it was as if 
the spell which had overcast French arms was broken. Heaven, 
hitherto averse, had taken pity on the French national cause. 
Not only was the relief of Orleans an immense military success, 
for it assured to the Armagnacs a gateway into the northern 
territory, whence they could harass the English, but its moral 
effect was still greater. The Maid’s career was indeed short. 
She did see Charles VII crowned at Rheims in the centre of 
the enemy’s country, but her army was beaten off from Paris. 
In 1430 she was captured at Compiegne, and in the next year 
burnt as a witch at Rouen. That piece of ferocity did not 
mend matters. She was dead, but the spirit which she had 
aroused lived after her. <e Before her day,” says the chronicler, 
“two hundred English would drive five hundred French before 

1 Her right name Is Jeanne d’Arc. 
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them; but now two hundred French would beat four hundred 
English.” Perhaps it must not all be put down to the Maid 
The fact is that the quality of the French soldiers was improving. 
The disobedient, clumsy, foolhardy, feudal array no longer came 
into the field, for the best of reasons: most of it was dead. 
It was replaced by professional soldiers who knew their work, 
officered by men who would not run needless risk. Repeated 
disasters had at last taught the French not to hazard all on a 
pitched battle. And there was another cause at work. Sooner 
or later the curse of foreign invasion will weld a country into 
union. We have seen this in Scotland; we may observe it 
again in France. The burning of Joan of Arc did no more 
good to the English cause than the hanging of Wallace. It 
was no longer possible to say as Shakespeare makes King 
Henry say after Agincourt: 

“O God Thy arm was here; 

And not to us but to Thine arm alone 

Ascribe we victory ”, 

The soldier who looked on at the Maid’s martyrdom and un- 
easily muttered, “We have burnt a saint”, only voiced what 
many felt, that a curse had indeed come on the English cause. 

Joan of Arc had fought and died. The Armagnac cause 
was lifting its head. At the same time the union between 
England and Burgundy began to give way. Gloucester and 
Henry V had rightly distrusted his “fair Burgundy, 1424. 
brother”, Humphrey of Gloucester. Humphrey had already given 
great offence to the Duke of Burgundy by marrying Jacqueline 
of Hainault,. a vassal whose dominions Burgundy had expected 
to secure for himself. He even went so far as to lead an 
army into Hainault against the Burgundians. Still worse was 
to come. In 1432 died Anne of Burgundy, Bedford’s wife. 
This of itself was a blow to the alliance, but Bedford made 
matters worse by marrying the sister of the Count of St. 
Pol. St. Pol lay on the borders between France and Bur-; 
gundy; the Count was one of these waverers who took, now 
one side, now the other. Bedford wished to attach him to 
England, but he forgot that in doing so he would offend Bur- 
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gundy. From that moment the Duke began to draw off from 
the English side. A congress met at Arras in 1435, when the 
Congress of French offered to cede Normandy and Aquitaine 
Breach X w?th * n ^ sovereignty, if the English would abandon 
Burgundy* the claim on the throne. ' These terms — better 
than those which Edward took at Bretigny — were foolishly 
refused. Thereon Burgundy went over to the French; in the 
same year Bedford, whose ability alone had kept the English 
cause together, died. From that time onward the English 
cause in France was a lost cause. 

The eighteen years from T435 t0 I 453 form the last stage 
of the Hundred Years' War, a period of English disaster. Step 
The last stage, ^Y ste P we were beaten back. One small garrison 
1435-53. after another was overcome. The year 1436 saw 

the French regain Paris; and, more ominous still, the Duke 
of Burgundy besieged Calais. Though all went wrong we showed 
a wonderful pertinacity in resisting. One noble after another, 
Warwick, York, Somerset, went to France and failed, yet none 
dared advise peace. One man had the courage to yield some 
in order to preserve the rest; William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
negotiated a truce, ceded Maine and Touraine, and arranged 
a marriage between Henry and ^Margaret of Anjou; yet the 
peace proved acutely unpopular ; it is true that the French 
I444 ‘ would hardly have kept it long, but it was the English who 
broke it, within four years of its making. And Suffolk scarcely 
survived his peace; he was impeached and banished, but his 
enemies did not mean to let him go. They waylaid his ship, 
seized him, and, using the gunwale of a boat as the block, 
caused his head to be hewed off. 

The truth is, that, in 1450, England had fallen sick of the 
very disease from which France was recovering — madness in 
the head and paralysis in the members. For Charles VI we 
read Henry VI; for Burgundian and Armagnac, York and 
Lancaster; but the symptoms were the same. The court was 
surrounded by nobles all seeking their own advantage; private 
feuds came before patriotism. Neither party had the energy 
to stave off further disaster in France, nor the moral courage 
to withdraw. They could only be active in fault-finding. 


THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 1S1 

In 1453 Talbot led some six thousand men to drive off 
the French force besieging Chatillon on the Dordogne. His 
command was not much less than Henry V’s at Agin- Battie of 
court, but he had men of different mettle against him. Ch&tiiion. 
The French withdrew to their entrenched camp, beat off Talbot’s 
charge, and eventually scattered his whole # force in rout Talbot 
himself was slain, “very old and worn with years”. And with 
his death a war which was also “very old and worn with years” 
came to an end. 

The close of the Hundred Y ears’ War marks an epoch in 
English history. We have seen two distinct stages of English 
wars with France. The first belongs to the reigns of the 
Norman and Angevin kings, and was the natural result of 
English kings holding a double position, in being Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, Counts of Anjou and Maine. 
These wars were essentially feudal struggles between a feudal 
superior and turbulent feudal barons. The second stage is that 
of the Hundred Years’ War, in which both Edward III and 
Henry V asserted a claim to be Kings of France; one wrested 
from France the great duchy of Aquitaine in full sovereignty; 
the other actually won the crown for his son. These were not 
feudal, but national struggles* It was not the Duke of Nor- 
mandy against the King of France, but England against France. 
The enterprise of English politics was turned to change in 
conquest in France. France was regarded as English policy, 
the natural field of English expansion. After many ups and 
downs this policy failed and was abandoned. When we again 
take up the story of English foreign policy under the Tudors 
we shall find that it has undergone a complete change. Wars 
with France did not indeed cease, but they were no longer 
wars of conquest. Further, England no longer thirsts for 
military glory. A new field of ambition has opened. Hence 
forth her eyes turn to the sea and across it to the New 
World 
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XVIII. The Black Death and the 
Peasant Revolt 

f 

In following the Hundred Years’ War to its end the domestic 
history of England has been passed by. We must return to 
the reign of Edward III to trace the outcome of three 
important historical events. The first of these is the Black 
Death, which left so deep a mark on the condition of the 
labourers and their dealings with the landowners; the second 
is the work of John Wyclif and the Lollards; and the third 
is that development of Parliament, which promised well, and 
yet proved premature, leading in its breakdown to the Wars 
of the Roses. We leave military history, and take up questions 
first of social history, then of religion, and finally turn to gene- 
alogy and those complicated matters of family relations and 
family ambition which are at the root of the trouble between 
the Red Rose and the White. 

The Norman Conquest left the class who cultivated the land 
in the position of serfs. They .were “ bound to the land” 
The Serfs ascrifiti) and had to give to their lords so 

many days’ work each week (“week work”) and certain 
extra days’ work at the busy season of haymaking, harvest, and 
ploughing (“boon work”). Besides these they paid small “ dues” 
of eggs, fowls, and so on. So long as these services and dues 
were paid, they might expect to remain in possession of the small 
plots of ground on the produce of which they lived, for although 
it was by no means clear that the law gave them any security 
of tenure, or would interfere at all between them and their 
masters, no lord would be tempted to drive off a well-behaved 
serf, since to do so would be to lose his labour. As time went 
on, however, many of the serfs commuted their services; that is 
Commutation to sa y> they h&d come to an arrangement with their 
of Service. lords to pay money instead of service; for example, 
if a man’s labour was reckoned at twopence a day, he would pay 
sixpence a week if he had owed three days’ work, and further 
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amounts for extra days. The plan was convenient for both 
parties: the serf got more time to work on his own plot of land; 
the lord got money with which he could hire labourers, and was 
saved the trouble of continually striving to compel unwilling 
or lazy serfs to do their work for him. 

This plan of “ commuting” services for money was spreading 
gradually over the country, but it was not complete, when it was 
interrupted by a disaster. This was the Black Death, Xhe Black 
a fearful plague which ravaged our island from 1347 Death * 
to 1350. At least one-third of the whole population perished. 
It is literally true that often the living could scarce bury the 
dead. In the diocese of Norwich two-thirds of the parish clergy 
died : in a religious house at Heveringland prior and canons died 
to a man : of the sixty monks at St. Albans only thirteen survived. 
From what befell the ecclesiastics we can judge the mortality 
of laymen. Indeed, high and low, rich and poor, town and 
country fell before the pestilence. The manor rolls, which record 
changes among the tenants on an estate, show that often 
whole families were swept off, leaving none to inherit the 
land. 

It was in these rural districts that the effect was most felt. 
It is plain that labour would become very hard to get; and, 
further, since at the height * of the plague men 

... , . , . , , Rise in Wages. 

were so terrified that they left the harvest to 
rot ungathered in the fields, corn became scarce. This caused 
a rise in prices; and as prices rose, and labourers were few, 
we should be prepared to find a rise in wages also. In fact, 
this is what happened. Wages rose sharply. 

This all hit the landowners hard. To begin with, many of 
their tenants were dead, some without leaving heirs; and so 
they lost the payments for commuted service which Difficulties of 
these had owed. Further, they lost in another the Lords - 
way. They had commuted services at the old rate of wages. 
They accepted, say 2d. a day, since for 2d. they could hire a 
labourer who would do the serf’s work. But if wages doubled, 
the 2 d. which represented a day’s labour would only hire half 
a day’s labour. And the rise was more than double. It was 
a common complaint that whereas a woman’s labour had cost 
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y 2 d. a day, now it cost 2d. or 3 d. Hence ruin stared the lord 
in the face if he had to receive at the old rates and pay at the 
new ones. 

Something clearly had to be done; and as the landowners 
were strong in Parliament, we shall find their policy in tracing 
what Parliament did. The first idea was to check this rise in 
wages which seemed to them ruinous. No injustice . was in- 
tended, because Parliament meant to check the rise in prices 
also; if prices remained the same, it was argued, there was no 
need for wages to rise. 

We are not used to seeing Parliament meddle in the matter 
of prices at all. 1 Nowadays these are left to be adjusted by the 
conditions of supply and demand. Men of the fourteenth century 
took an entirely different view. Regulations about prices and 
wages did not seem in their day impossible or absurd as they 
may seem to us, because as a matter of fact almost all trades 
were under such rules. Every trade had its craft guild, which 
fixed the price at which its wares should be sold — a price that 
was supposed to be “fair” both to the buyer and the seller. 
Parliament was only attempting to do for the country what the 
craft guilds did for the towns. 

In the series of laws called the Statutes of Labourers, 2 la- 
bourers were ordered to take the ci *old” rate of wages — that is 
Statutes Of to sa Y? the rate current in 1347. It was one thing 
Labourers. to ma k e the order, and another to enforce it. The 
task proved too big. The authority of Parliament was not very 
active over all England at the best of times in the fourteenth 
century; but when, owing to the Black Death, all local courts 
were paralysed, laws were easily evaded The rise in prices went 
on; and so long as prices did not fall, men could not live on the 
old wages. Yet the lords could not afford to see their estates 
left uncultivated: it were better to lose half than lose all; better 
to give higher wages than have no labourers. Thus many lords 
were tempted to break the very laws which were intended to 

J The Labour Party at times advocate that Parliament should fix a minimum wage: and 
something of this kind is done in many industries by their trades’ unions. But no attempt to 
regulate prices is advocated. 

2 Issued by proclamation in 1349 ; enacted as a Statute in 1351 ; repeated with additional 
penalties in 1357 and 1360. 
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protect them, by offering the higher wages which Parliament 
prohibited. Parliament truly showed no lack of vigour or courage 
in its opinions. It reinforced the Statute of Labourers by threats 
of imprisonment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and even 
death. But even ferocious penalties will not make men obey 
impossible laws. If it was a choice between the certainty of 
starvation and the chance of punishment, none could doubt 
what the choice would be. 

Here stood revealed the class interest of Parliament We 
may find a justification in theory for their action: it may be 
allowed that they meant no wrong. But when their remedy 
failed, the selfishness of the landowners — and the landowners 
meant Parliament under another name — is betrayed in the 
obstinate savageness which added penalty to penalty to drive 
men into suffering. England was on the threshold of the first 
great struggle between labour and capital: the struggle between 
“we cannot” and “we will make you”. 

The policy of trying to put the clock back failed: it was 
bound to fail. Some landowners, untaught by the first failure, 
tried to go further back and compel the serfs „ . . . 

, . . . . , Hostility between 

to pay their services again. This was hopeless. Peasants and 
Men who have nearly gained freedom will not 
tamely consent to lose what they have won. Other landowners 
took to sheep-farming instead of corn-growing, and throve on that, 
just when their old enemies the serfs were looking forward to 
their ruin. In fact all the hopes which the serfs were cherishing 
seemed to be fading, and things becoming worse instead of better. 
This infuriated them; so did the Statutes of Labourers, which 
hindered them from getting a fair wage at home or from mov- 
ing away to get work where wages were better. Discontented 
men clamoured against the lords. A Kentish priest, named John 
Ball, preached to the serfs, “ Things will never go j ohn Ba n and 
right in England so long as there be villeins and the Po11 Tax * 
gentlemen; by what right are they whom we call lords greater 
than we?” and his teaching was echoed in the rhyme that ran 
through England — 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
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Rebellion only waited for an occasion, and the King's advisers 
gave it. They were at their wits' end for money. In 1377 a 
The Peasant P oii tax of carefully graduated amount had been 
Revolt taken. In 1380 the tax was repeated, but much 

less distinction was now drawn between rich and poor. The 
wealthiest paid but a r pound; even the poorest paid a shilling. 
As a shilling at the legal rates of wages represented about 
a whole week's wage, the oppressiveness of it may easily be 
understood. It caused the smouldering discontent to burst 
into flames. In 1381 risings took place in East Anglia, and 
in all the counties near London. The most pressing danger 
came from the Kentishmen. Under their leader, Wat Tyler, 
they rolled on towards the capital, burning manor houses and 
the court rolls, which held the record of their serfdom, and 
hanging the lawyers “ for", as they said, “ not till these be 
dead would England enjoy its freedom again". The artisans 
of the city opened the gates. John of Gaunt, the young king's 
uncle, who was practically ruler of the kingdom, was absent 
in the north, the rioters pillaged and burnt his palace at 
the Savoy; they forced their way into the Tower, and murdered 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Treasurer, who had pro- 
posed the hated poll tax. Pani£ seized the Court, but King 
Richard II, a boy of sixteen, remained cool at a time when 
there was the utmost need of courage and coolness. He paciflea 
Richard ii ^ SS€X rioters at Mile-End by granting them the 
and the freedom which they demanded, and as a pledge 
caused royal banners to be delivered to the men 
of each shire as a sign that they were no more serfs, and that 
they were pardoned for their rebellion. Content with this, 
many went home, “but the great venom still remained behind" 
in the ringleaders, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball Next 
day the King went to meet the Kentishmen at Smithfield. Their 
leader, Wat Tyler, rode up so near to the King that “ his horse’s 
head touched the croup of the King's saddle", and began a wordy 
wrangle with the King's attendants. Walworth, Mayor of London, 
thinking that he meant to attack the King, cut him down. The 
mob were bending their bows to shoot at the royal party when 
Richard rode forward alone and shouted to them: “I will be 
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your leader”, and by fair words and promises got them to disperse 
quietly. 

This exhibition of opportune bravery was worthy of the son 
of the Black Prince: unhappily the end was less creditable. The 
promises were not kept. True that the King had, Endo f the 
in promising freedom, promised more than* he should Revolt - 

have done. He was giving what was not his to give; granting 
away the property of the landowners, for as we have seen the 
right to command the labour of serfs was property in the strictest 
sense of the word. Still, seeing that the King had saved the life 
of himself and his friends by his pledges, some effort should 
have been made to keep them. Unluckily the continued rioting 
in the Eastern counties, the burnings, murders, and brutalities, 
made it difficult to pardon the rioters. So, the first crisis over, 
the King employed force, and put down the Peasant Revolt with 
great severity. 

Thus injustice had led to violence, as it often does, and 
neither party had gained. In few cases were the lords able to 
force their serfs to pay services again; on the other hand, many 
rioters were hanged, and the rebels did not get the abolition of 
serfdom which they had demanded. 

Since labour could not he obtained at the old rates, nor 
services re-exacted without danger of violence and murder, it 
was necessary to pay the new rates, or to do with Land Let on 

less labour. Some lords granted land on lease Lease, 

to tenants for a rent, giving them stock as well as land. Thus 
the tenant had to find the labour; the lord was free of the 
difficulty. Here we have the beginnings of the modern farmer, 
a person who stands between the labourer and the landowner. 
Others, however, met the difficulty in another way. There was 
a great demand at the time for wool, and English wool was 
then the best that could be had. So, many 

, _ , . . _ _ . / Sheep-farmmg. 

lords started sheep -farming instead of arable 
farming. It paid better, because less labour was needed. Many 
labourers were required for a large arable farm; but when it 
was laid down in grass one or two shepherds could tend all 
the sheep on it. 

Thus sheep-farming led to many men being out of employ- 
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merit; and as under the old system the serfs' small patches of 
land were often mixed up with the wide holdings of the land- 
owner, now the latter came to wish to evict the 
epopu a ion. ser f g anc j j a k e . their land for sheep-farms. He 

enclosed also the “ waste" or common land on which the serfs 
had pastured their caftle, and this, too, made it hard for the 
serfs to keep their holdings. Thus the landowners who had 
at first struggled to keep their serfs, ended by trying to drive 
them off altogether. No doubt great misery was often caused 
by this depopulation. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Parliament tried to stop this process of enclosure for sheep- 
farms, but without much result. 

So in the end the effects of the Black Death were extra- 
ordinarily wide. It changed the face of rural England. It broke 
Effects of the U P the old “manorial system”: it prepared the way 
Revolt. for moc [ ern conditions, under which land is let at 

a money rent: it did much to consolidate properties, and gave 
thereby the chance for the trying of better methods of farming: 
and in the end it caused serfdom to disappear. It was not that 
the peasants won freedom immediately by their revolt, for in 
some cases the revolt made their chains tighter. Yet this was 
only for the time. By degrees the labour of serfs came to be 
no longer required; and the lords granted freedom easily since 
serfdom was no longer worth keeping. The boon to the peasants, 
however, was an inestimable one. Their prayer had been 
granted — “Lord, Thou hast heard the desire of the poor: that 
the man of the earth be no more exalted against them” 


XIX. Wyclif and the Lollards 

More than a hundred years before Martin Luther began his 
dispute with the Roman Church which ended in the Reforma- 
tion, England had seen a churchman start on a very similar 
career. The story of John Wyclif and his followers, the Lol- 
lards, shows clearly that England was dissatisfied with the 
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authority of the Pope long before the time came when the 
nation broke away from the Roman authority, and the Church 
in England became National. 

The worst part of John’s quarrel with the Pope had been that 
it opened the door to interference and taxation from Rome. This 
showed itself in Henry Ill’s reign, when* that king Dislike of 
was flattered by the popes into making loans of the P a P a °y* 
money to help the papacy in its final struggle against the em- 
pire in the person of Frederick II and his descendants. Eng- 
land was regarded by the popes as a “well of wealth from which 
they could draw unlimitedly”. A very great deal of English 
land was in the hands of churchmen, and the popes strove con- 
tinually to keep the churchmen under their own control, and 
cut them loose from the control of the State. For example, 
Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull, “Clericis Laicos”, directed the 
clergy to pay no taxes to King Edward I unless by his consent. 
Edward retaliated by outlawing the clergy who refused to pay, 
and brought Boniface to withdraw. None the less, the inde- 
pendence of the clergy from the State was a point for which the 
popes strove steadily, and which the State was sure to resent. 

In Edward Ill’s reign this anti-papal feeling became very 
strong. Men saw a great deal^of money being sent to the Papal 
Court, and they did not think it right that they should pay it; 
they saw, too, a great many foreigners who were appointed by 
the Pope holding rich livings, deaneries, and high posts in the 
Church, and they would have preferred that Englishmen should 
have these posts. They saw a few churchmen, each holding 
many livings, and perhaps never going near some of them, and 
they contrasted the fine clothes and crowds of servants of these 
men with the poverty of the parish priests. It seemed to them 
that these rich churchmen neglected their duty, and thought 
more of the good things of this world than it was right for them 
to do. “ God ”, they said, “ gave His people to be pastured, not 
to be shaven and shorn.” 

The feeling of the time is reflected very strongly by Chaucer, 
who, in the Prologue of his Canterbury Tales, Chaucer and 
hits off all the weak points of the churchmen. He the churchmen, 
describes the Prioress as dainty, frivolous, and amiable, wearing 
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a brooch with the motto, “Amor Vincit Omnia”, and so soft- 
hearted that she would weep if she saw a mouse in a trap; the 
Monk, “full fat and in good poynt”, who loved hunting and 
gaudy apparel more than 

“ Upon a book in cloystre alway to poure, 

Or swynke fwork) with his handes, and laboure 
As Austyn 1 bid”; 

the Friar, an “easy man” to give penance, beloved and familiar 
with womankind, and 

“The beste beggere in his hous, 

For though a widowe hadde noght 00 schoo (one shoe), 

So plesaunt was his In Principle , 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente”; 

the Summoner, who taught that “purse was the Archdeacon’s hell”, 
but did not act up to his principles; the Pardoner, with wallet 

“ Bretful of pardouns come from Rome all hot, 

Who made the parsoun and the people his apes”. 

We must not think that all the churchmen in England were 
negligent or careless; there were many then — as there always 
have been — who were bent on doing their duty to the utmost. 
Witness Chaucer’s Poor Parson, who 

“Waited after no pompe and reverence, 

But Christe’s lore and His apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve”. 

Unfortunately it was not, for the most part, these men who 
were in high places. Bishops and the greater men were mostly 
little known in the countryside; monks led retired and some- 
times lazy lives in their monasteries, but no one saw them. 
The bitterest feeling was aroused by the friars, for they were in 
daily contact with the people. 

That the friars, especially the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars, should be the object of this violent dislike is at first sight 
The mendi- not a Kttle curious, for these orders were the result 
cant orders. 0 f one 0 f those periodical “ revivals ” in religion 
which aimed at bringing the Church into more intimate connec- 
tion with the poor, and giving them practical help and teaching, 

1 Augustine’s rule, “ Labor are est orare”. 


FRANCISCANS AND DOMINICANS igi 

Both orders began early in the thirteenth century, St. Dominic 
founded his — the Black Friars — to combat heresy and to 
strengthen faith. They were accordingly preachers and teachers; 
men of learning and zeal. St Francis bade his followers show, 
by the example of a pure, simple, cheerful, and contented life 
and charitable acts, what the true followers of Christ should be. 
Hence his followers 1 — the Grey Friars — were to be like the 
Apostles, unlearned men, without property, living in poverty 
amongst the poor, healing the sick and succouring the wretched. 
For many years both Black Friars and Grey Friars did an enor- 
mous amount of good, the Franciscans especially being real bene- 
factors of the poor. By degrees, however, popular admiration 
became too much for them. Each order strove to copy and 
outdo its neighbour. The Franciscans copied the Dominican 
learning, and lost their simplicity; the Dominicans borrowed the 
vow of apostolic poverty, and broke it. Then both sets of friars 
began to accumulate wealth, not for themselves, but for their 
orders. Thus, becoming rich and learned, they deserted the 
habitations of the poor, going instead among the well-to-do, or to 
the universities, where they became great scholars, but no longer 
teachers of what they had first been sent to teach, the simple 
message of Christ. And those who remained scattered over the 
country were disliked because, being an order founded by a papal 
decree, they were obedient to the Pope; they were not obliged 
to obey the English bishops; they interfered between the parish 
priest and his flock; they intercepted a great deal of charity for 
their own order; and as there were occasional black sheep among 
them, as among all ranks of men, the orders got a bad name. 
Perhaps jealousy of their popularity and success will account for 
some of the abuse, but no doubt a good deal of the complaint 
was well founded. 

All these things helped to rouse a feeling of hostility to the 
clergy, and especially to the popes ; and, to make The q eg 
matters worse, the popes themselves had at this time at Avignon; 

r r “the Baby- 

fallen on evil days. First of all, they had been un- lonish capti- 
wise enough to leave Rome and live at Avignon in vlty ,I309 ~ 78, 
France, and so they fell much into the power of the kings of France. 

l St. Francis had no wish to found an order. This was done after his death. 
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Englishmen hated France, with which they were carrying on a 
prolonged war, and included in their hate popes who appeared 
to be French popes. And the Avignon popes certainly were 
men of low aims, more interested in the getting of money than 
they should have been. They strove to find rich posts for all 
their friends; they reserved the right of appointing to all bene- 
fices left vacant by any appointment they made, a claim which 
enormously extended their patronage; and as the popes received 
“annates” or firstfruits from every benefice to which a churchman 
was preferred, they arranged their preferments so as to get as 
much in annates as they could ; they often granted “ provisions ”, 
preferments made in advance, before the holder of an office was 
dead. Incessant disputes about elections all led to appeals to 
the courts at Avignon, and much money was gathered over these 
..suits. Clement VI, who particularly distinguished himself by 
gathering money in this way, remarked with a cynical laugh that 
j none of his predecessors had known how to be popes. 

These usurpations of the popes did not go entirely unchecked. 
In 1351 the statute of Frovisors was passed, which rendered 
Legislation P ersons w ^ 10 accepted papal provisions liable to im~ 
cfafmf P Pro &l P r * sonment J an< 3 declared that all appointments to 
visions and which the Pope nominated should pass for that turn 
Praemunire. ^ ^ king. This was followed, in 1353, by the 

statute of j Pramunire } which forbade appeals being made to 
foreign courts, and in 1393 the statute was repeated, in a more 
strict form, by mentioning that the getting of processes, excom- 
munications, and bulls from Lome 1 would incur the penalties 
of prcBmunire y i.e. forfeiture of goods and imprisonment at the 
king’s pleasure. These acts were strong enough, but they were 
not often enforced. The truth was that generally Pope and king 
could arrange to make and approve such appointments as would 
suit them both. They had more to gain by being on good terms 
than by quarrelling. Now and again, when the king was dis- 
pleased, these statutes would be enforced; normally they were 
allowed to be idle. Between the intrusions of kings and popes, 
however, the Church suffered grievously; the rights of chapters 
were everywhere overridden; and private patrons looked ruefully 

1 Whither the popes had returned in 1378. 
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on the day when Pontius Pilate and Herod made friends against 
them. 

The latter part of Edward IIPs reign was, as we see, one of 
those periods when king and Pope were not friendly. Still worse 
days were in store for the papacy. In 1378 it had T he Great 
returned to Rome, but the Pope who was chosen, Schism » 1 37 8 - 
Urban VI, proved so violent and insulting to his cardinals that 
a number of them seceded from him and set up an anti-Pope, 
Clement VII. Europe was immediately divided into two camps, 
one supporting the Roman Pope, the other the Avignonese. 
Each Pope denounced the other as a schismatic; it was not long 
before pious men, witnessing this indecent contest, began to 
think that the fault lay with the papacy itself. This opinion 
was strengthened by the increasing taxation which fell on the 
Church. If one pope and his papal court were a financial 
burden to Europe at the best of times, it was doubly a burden 
to have to support two. Each of the popes busied himself in 
declaring the other to be anti-Christ, and Europe felt that they 
were in all probability both right. 

Thus when seventy years of “Babylonish captivity” (such 
was the name given to the period during which the popes lived 
at Avignon) had ended, only to give place to the <£ Great Schism ” 
and the scandal of two popes’ at once, it was certain that there 
would be many led to criticize and condemn the papacy alto- 
gether; of this critical spirit Wyclif is the type. 

Wyclif was a Yorkshireman who had gone to Oxford, where 
he had become master of Balliol College. He looked at matters 
from a historical point of view. The faults of the Church, 

* , Wyclif. 

he said, came in the main from its pursuit of wealth and 
power on earth ; if it had remained true to the poverty and sim- 
plicity of the apostles none of the abuses would have occurred. 
Thus he found nothing in the Bible to justify the payments 
made to the Pope, called annates and firstfruits, or to excuse 
the holding of more than one benefice at once (pluralities), or 
to defend the easy and careless lives which were led alike by 
many churchmen and many friars. These opinions were popular. 
Wyclif was employed to draw up an answer disputing the Pope’s 
demands for money, and he was used by John of Gaunt in his 
£0 271) 14 
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political schemes. The end of Edward Ill's reign saw every- 
thing going awry: failure in France, corruption and jobbery at 
home, heavy taxes and great want. The Black Prince lay dying, 
and his brother, John of Gaunt, was the next most important 
person in the kingdom. He gained a sort of popularity by 
abusing the Government and promising reforms. He strove to 
turn out the clerical party, headed by William of Wykeham, who 
held all the chief posts. For a time he succeeded, but his 
government proved worse than the one it replaced. 

In 1376 the clerics rallied under the leadership of the Black 
Prince, and the “Good Parliament” seriously tried to mend 
The Good things. Two of John of Gaunt’s friends -were im- 
Pariiament. p ea ched and dismissed, and some of the lesser rogues 
punished. But the work of the Good Parliament fell when the 
Black Prince died. No man ever had a more bitter end. The 
greatest general of the age, the type of chivalry, respected and 
loved by all who knew him, he saw all going wrong, and was 
himself powerless to set it right. Broken down by a long and 
painful sickness, he died; his father, grown senile and decrepit, 
soon followed him to the grave. So faded the glory of the 
later Plantagenets. 

Wyclif proved a ready weapon in John of Gaunt’s hand, and 
John of Gaunt sheltered him from* the rage of the clerical party. 

When Wyclif was summoned to St. Paul’s to be tried for 

1377. j 

what he had written, the Duke stood beside him to defend 
him; when Courtenay, Bishop of London, declared that Wyclif 
was little better than a heretic, the Duke threatened to drag 
Courtenay from the church by the hair of his head. A riot 
began; the citizens of London rushed in to defend their bishop; 
and Wyclif nearly lost his life. Brawling and abuse would not 
mend matters. Wyclif himself took no part in it. Indeed he 
had no sympathy with John of Gaunt, but as a scholar and 
reformer he tried to spread his ideas by practical means. He 
founded an order of preachers, “the Poor Priests”, to teach 
his ideas among the people. He also directly appealed to the 
people himself by his tracts, which he wrote, not in Latin, 
the language hitherto used for all religious discussion, but in 
homely, plain, forcible English, which all could understand. We 
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shall find Luther also discarding the priestly Latin in favour of 
his native German when he too begins his quarrel with the 
Roman Church. Finally, Wyclif anticipated Luther Translation 
by causing the whole Bible to be translated from of the Bible * 
the Latin into English, so that it should no longer be the pro- 
perty of scholars, but open to all to rfcad for themselves, or 
aloud to their friends who were too ignorant to read. 

Some of this work might seem offensive at Rome, but it 
was applauded in England. Wyclif, however, could not rest 
here. From attacking the practice of the church- 

t 0 . r . Wyclif’s 

men, he went on to search deeper. His teaching, “heretical” 
in his phrase, u Dominion is founded on grace ”, was opimons * 
taken to mean that it was lawful to withdraw obedience from 
those who were sinful, and especially from the unworthy popes; 
and when he went still further and attacked the Roman doctrine 
of transubstantiation, he began to lose the support that had 
hitherto been given him. John of Gaunt hurried to Oxford to 
bid him be silent. The University itself, till then proud of him, 
found itself forced to abandon him. The party of the friars, 
backed by the king and Archbishop Courtenay, and Victory of 
aided by the Pope, proved tOQ strong. Wyclif had the clerical 
to leave Oxford; but even so, though his opinions party * 
were declared heretical, his enemies dared not make him a 
martyr. He died peacefully in his parish at Lutterworth. 

Part of Wyclif s work was before its time. The bulk of 
Englishmen agreed to blame the wealth and neglect of some 
churchmen, but they had no mind to cast off the Church. A 
reform in the government of the church was popular: a change 
in doctrine was not. We shall see even in Henry VIII’s day 
how slowly and unwillingly England changed its belief. 

Yet as a teacher and a reformer Wyclif found many followers. 
Everyone that was in distress, and everyone that was in debt, 
and everyone that was discontented gathered themselves unto 
him, and in the distress following the Peasant Revolt and King 
Richard’s minority, these were many. It was said persecution of 
that if you saw five men talking together three of the L °iiards. 
them were Lollards. Not all the Lollards held Wyclifs hereti- 
cal opinions, but they were enough to rouse the Church to 
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action. Richard himself was no friend of the Lollards. He 
bade his officers help the Bishops: he ordered Wyclifs works 
to be destroyed: he issued an ordinance against the “Poor 
Priests”: and on the tomb prepared for him he placed the 
words “he overthrew the heretics and laid their friends low” 
Still more vigorous was* Henry IY. He won the throne by the 
aid of the Church, and especially of Archbishop Arundel, and 
he rewarded his Church supporters by a persecution of Lollards. 
In 1401 Parliament prepared the Statute “ De Haeretico Com- 
burendo”, but before it was law William Sawtre was burnt. A 
few others followed. There were not however many martyrs. 
More Lollards were ready to abjure than to suffer. 

Yet in spite of the persecution the Lollards were still numer- 
ous enough to threaten a rebellion in Henry V’s reign. The 
sir John leader was Sir John Oldcastle, in right of his wife Lord 
oidcastie. Cobham, a soldier who had fought well in Henry IV’s 
wars against the Welsh. In consequence of his Lollard opinions 
he was arrested and sentenced to be burnt, but he escaped. 
A plot was formed for a great mass of Lollards to meet in 
St. Giles’s fields, and to seize the king. The plot was dis- 
covered, and the king, by closing the gates of London and 
sending a body of horse to the meeting-place, prevented an out- 
break. Oldcastle was at last recaptured, and burnt as a heretic. 
After this we hear little more of the Lollards, although in a few 
villages Lollardry lingered on till the time of the Reformation. 

The movement was on the whole a failure, because the Lol- 
lards had nothing definite to propose. They were united in 
complaining about the wealth and luxury of great churchmen, 
but in little else. Some followed Wyclifs later opinions, and 
became actually heretics: that is to say, they denied some of 
the teachings of the Church, and wanted a change in doctrine. 
But the people at large had not the least wish for this,* they 
regarded it as going much too far. In two points, however, 
Wyclifs life is memorable. To him and his followers we owe 
our first complete Bible in English, and he also taught the right 
of all, clergy and laity alike, to form their ideas of conduct on 
what they found in the Bible, without being obliged to follow 
blindly what they were told to believe. 
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XX. Lancaster and York 

1. Outlines 

The Wars of the Roses were a series o? struggles for the Crown 
between the descendants of Edward III. The Lancastrian kings 
were descended from the third son, John of Gaunt Gutlines . 
The Yorkists drew their claim from a union of the the struggle 
line of the second and fourth sons, Lionel of Clar- Lancaster 
ence and Edward of York. The wars ended with and York * 
the marriage of the heiress of the Yorkists with a remote de- 
scendant of John of Gaunt, Henry Tudor. Looked at in this 
light the Wars of the Roses begin with the first battle of St. 
Albans in 1455, when Richard Duke of York defeated Henry VI, 
and end with the battle of Bosworth in 1485, where Richard III 
was left dead on the field, and Henry VII reigned in his stead. 
This is a period of thirty years. 

Yet, though these thirty years cover the most acute phase of 
the struggle, if we look into it more closely, they are, after all, 
only a part of the tragedy, the third act in which the plot 
ripens into catastrophe. The beginnings of the tragedy lie 
much farther back. The action develops slowly; foreshadows 
what is going to happen; is suspended for a time by other 
circumstances; and only finally reaches its climax in 1455. Yet 
the climax was no surprise: on the contrary, it was inevitable 
and obvious. 

History accustoms us to think that the trouble was due to 
the ambition of the House of York which made an unjustifiable 
attack upon the Lancastrian Henry VI. We are apt The roots of 
to forget that the Yorkists were only following the the usurper, 
example which the Lancastrians had set. Henry of Henry iv. 
Bolingbroke had rebelled against his cousin Richard II, had 
seized his throne, and had made away with him. He was 
astute enough to cloke his violence by a show of care for the 
constitution. Richard was deposed as a tyrant: Henry IV 
accepted the throne as being the choice of Parliament. All 
this bears a legal look, but we must remember that Parliament 
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in those days had little strength of its own. It had been 
swayed one way by the Black Prince, another by John of Gaunt. 
It had been “Merciless” for Thomas of Woodstock and servile 
to Richard II. Being rather a weapon in the hands of the 
strong than a force in itself, Henry IV wielded it to hew down 
his cousin. He was too powerful and successful to be openly 
called a traitor. His treason had prospered — “For when it 
prospers folks don’t call it treason” — yet none the less the 
plain fact was that the Lancastrian had usurped the throne 
from the Plantagenet. Even when Richard II was dead, the 
next heir was not Lancaster, but March, the descendant of the 
second son Clarence. In the view of constitutional historians 
the throne of England is not hereditary but elective. Doubt- 
less Parliament, like Joseph, could set Ephraim before Manasseh, 
could prefer Lancaster to March. None the less the people 
were apt to murmur, and talk of birthright. 

If we take this view, the Wars of the Roses are seen on a 
wider scale. We shall include the struggle which Henry IV 
— fought with the allied forces of the houses of 

The Wars of the 0 

Roses on a^wider Percy, Mortimer, and Glendower. The battle- 
Bndge, 1386, till fields of Shrewsbury, and Bramham Moor are 
stoke, 1487. 0 f foe game character as St. Albans and Blore- 

heath. We may go farther back, and find the beginning of the 
series at Radcot Bridge in Richard IPs reign, where Gloucester, 
Henry of Lancaster, and the “ Appellants ” were too strong for 
the King; and following the same plan we shall find the last at 
Stoke, where the Crown proved too strong for Simnel and his 
Yorkist friends. The date of the former is 1386, of the latter 
1487. Here then is another “Hundred Years’ War” waged at 
The Hundred home instead of France, resembling its more 
Years’ civil War. f am0 us namesake in having long periods of 
quiescence mingled with its periods of eruption, yet throughout 
bearing a constant character; and its goal a throne. Only in- 
stead of national ambition aiming at the throne of France, we 
have family ambition aiming at the throne of England. 

We have already observed in the time of King Stephen in 
England, and after the death of Alexander III in Scotland, the 
troubles which came when there was a disputed succession 
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owing to the lack of direct royal descendants. The Wars of 
the Roses sprang from a cause similar, yet different — a succes- 
sion disputed among too many royal descendants. A 
king might have no sons: he might on the other succeaSon: 
hand have too many: either fate might prove a n ° heir ‘ 
curse to the country. The first indeed 1 was a curse absolute; 
trouble was inevitable. The second only a curse contingent; 
whether trouble came of it or not would depend on what 
became of the superabundance of children. Still, the danger 
was always there: we have seen how the younger Henry, Geof- 
frey, Richard, and John poisoned Henry IPs later days by their 
quarrels with him and each other, after he had attempted to 
give them each dominions of their own. Fortunately only two 
of them survived him. 


A large family confronted a king with the task of settling his 
children in marriage. To marry off a number of sons to foreign 
princesses and so extend alliances was no doubt the w 

f, . . , ... Too many 

ideal course, but it was not always easy to find matches claimants, 
for them. To marry off daughters to foreign princes royal 
was equally satisfactory, but it was always expensive: ami ies * 
dowries had to be provided. On the contrary, to marry daughters 
and sons at home to nobles aad noble heiresses was easy. Most 
noble families were glad of such royal alliances, even if the dowry 
were small. The policy was cheap— and bad. It was a simple 
way into a difficulty. It converted the noble families into semi- 
royal families; it was sowing a crop of royal cousins who, living 
m England, and being in possession of great estates, were certain 
to become embarrassing to the Crown. For example, grand- 
children of Edward I were connected with the houses of De- 
spenser (Gloucester), de Burgh, Courtenay, Bohun, Segrave, 
and Holland; and grandchildren of Edward III were allied 
with the houses of Mortimer, Holland, Despenser, Bohun, and 
Neville. 

The policy of bestowing great earldoms on royal princes, 
which was begun by Henry III, and continued j ohn of Gaunt, 
by Edward I and Edward III, finds its best tuke of Lancaster, 
illustration in the position of John of Gaunt, find his son Henry 
of Lancaster. John of Gaunt was Edward IIFs third son. He 
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married Blanche of Lancaster, who, being herself of royal blood , 1 

Henry III. 


Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 


Edmund Crouchback, 
Earl of Lancaster. 
1 


Thomas, Henry, 

Earl of Lancaster. Earl of Lancaster. 

Henry, 

Duke of Lancaster. 


Black Prince. 
Richard II. 


John of Gaunt = Blanche of Lancaster 
I . (Lancaster, 
Leicester, Derby). 


Henry of Lancaster = Mary Bohun 
(Duke of Hereford, (Hereford), 
after Henry IV). 


brought him the possessions of Lancaster, and the earldoms of 
Derby and Leicester. The son of this match, Henry, married 
Mary Bohun, and gained half the possessions of Hereford. Thus 



Diagram, to illustrate Henry of Bolingbroke’s Power: “ royal” on both sides, 
possessor of, or heir to, two Dukedoms and three Earldoms 

we see how formidable this Henry was to his cousin Richard II. 
Besides being of royal blood on both sides of his house, he 
was master of four great earldoms. Richard had made him 
Duke of Hereford even while his father, the Duke of Lancaster, 
was still alive. 

x She was Henry Ill’s great-great-granddaughter. 
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2. The First Act of the Tragedy : The Over- 
throw of the Legitimate Line by the House 
of Lancaster 

The story of the reign of Richard II is the story of a pro- 
longed struggle between the party of the king and the party of 
Lancaster. At first, John of Gaunt was master of Richard n> 
England; but the Peasant Revolt seems to have x 377~99- 
terrified him. He realized that he was bitterly hated. After 
1381 he retired from taking an active share in politics, and from 
1386 till 1389 was busy in pushing a claim to the throne of 
Castile. He left, however, his policy to his son Henry (then ? 
Earl of Derby), who, with Thomas of Gloucester 1 and the Earls 
of Warwick, Nottingham, and Arundel, continued to harass King ! 
Richard. They acted through Parliament, urging on that body 
to try to check the king’s spending of money by demanding a 
commission to regulate the royal household. Parliament was 
ready enough to comply, since taxation had been notoriously 
heavy, a fresh poll tax had been levied, and much money was 
being spent and no account of it given. The quarrel came 
to a head in 1386, when Parliament demanded that Richard’s 
friends — de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and de Vere, Earl of Oxford 
- — should be dismissed. De la Pole received his dismissal, but 
de Yere and the king’s friends took up arms: how- Triumph of the 
ever, in the battle of Radcot Bridge de Yere was Appellants 

. . over the kings 

defeated, and Richard had to give way. The friends at Radcot 
methods of the Wars of the Roses were fore- Bndge ’ I386 * 
shadowed when Gloucester, Derby, Warwick, Nottingham, and 
Arundel, styling themselves the “ Appellants ”, accused of treason 
the king’s fallen friends. All save one were condemned to death 
by the Parliament which won for itself the name of “ Merciless ”, 
and five were beheaded. 

The remainder of the reign saw Richard striving to work out 
his revenge on the Appellants. In 1389 he declared to Glou- 
cester that he was of age enough to manage his own kingdom. 


1 Richard II's youngest uncle. 
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For eight years he ruled quietly; but in 1397 he caused Glou- 
cester, Warwick, and Arundel to be seized on a charge of trea- 
The king’s son - E a di ament > overawed by a body of Cheshire 
revenge on archers standing armed in Westminster Palace Yard, 
Warwick, r ’ declared them guilty. Gloucester died or was 
and Arundel. mur £ ere( j p r i son? Warwick imprisoned, Arundel 

executed, and Arundel’s brother the Archbishop banished 

Thus three of the five Appellants were disposed of. Derby 
and Nottingham remained, and for the time the king’s face shone 
on them. They were even made dukes. Richard’s position 
seemed to be secure, for he had extorted from Parliament a 
revenue for life, and had even forced that body to delegate its 
powers to a council of eighteen of his friends. This made 
Richard an absolute king. There was no reason why he should 
ever summon another Parliament. 

Then came another change. The two new-made dukes quar* 

relied. Richard banished them both — Norfolk for life, Hereford 

Banishment ^ or seven Y ^^ 1 promising the latter not to forfeit 

a th e iiants r * anc * s or S°°ds which might come to him during 

Hereford and his exile. This promise he did not keep; for, need- 
Norfolk. . A t 1 j 1 

mg money to equip an expedition to Ireland, he 
seized the Lancaster estates when Gaunt died in 1399, and, 
reckless of the danger, went off to Ireland. During his absence 
Return of Henry Bolingbroke landed in Yorkshire, alleging 
^erthrow a Sf ^ at come to claim the king’s promise and 

King Richard, recover the Lancaster possessions. Percy of North- 
umberland and all Richard’s enemies joined him. Richard came 
back only to find his cousin supreme. The claim to the dukedom 
of Lancaster was enlarged to a claim to the throne. Richard was 
formally deposed by Parliament, and Henry IV became king. 

1 The change in titles of these persons is bewildering. Thomas Mowbray was Earl of 
Nottingham, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk. Henry of Bolingbroke (son of John of Gaunt) 
was Earl of Derby, then Duke of Hereford, then, on his father’s death, Duke of Lancaster, 
and, lastly, Henry IV. 
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3. The Percy-Mortimer Alliance against 
the House of Lancaster 

The accession of Henry IY is usually dwelt on as a landmark 
in our constitutional history. It is held to display again the fact 
that the throne of England is not hereditary but The accession 
elective. It is argued that Richard II by his mis- coiStltSio^i 3 
government had forfeited the throne; his declara- landmark, 
tions — or those that his enemies put in his mouth — that the 
law of England resided in his own breast, and that he alone 
could frame it, and that the life and lands of all his lieges 
lay at the mercy of his royal will, were certainly unconstitu- 
tional: accordingly his cousin, a better man than he, is put in 
his place. In this view Henry IV is found in a class with 
Alfred, Harold, William III, George I, and we may perhaps add 
Cromwell, the “chosen of the people”; while Richard II may be 
classed with Edward II, Charles I, James II, the “rejected of the 
people”. But though it is important to remember that Henry IV’s 
title was mainly Parliamentary, and that as a consequence Parlia- 
ment during his reign was petted and encouraged to be preco- 
ciously active beyond its real powers — in its way a turning- 
point in our history — yet from the point of view which we are at 
present taking, the accession of the Lancastrian Henry IV was 
merely an event long foreshadowed, only the successful ending 
of a long plot, only the first revolution in the constantly But also 
turning wheel of the succession. In short, it was the o f V fa^iy 
triumph of the Lancastrians in the party struggle. And ambition, 
this struggle was not merely for good government. No attempt 
was made to reform Richard, or to make him rule well. The 
prize was the Crown, and the winner took it. But the victory 
of this Lancastrian — who was so ardent a supporter of the con- 
stitution that he had to depose his royal cousin, and later to 
procure his death, all doubtless in the cause of good govern- 
ment — in no way altered or ended the bitterness of the party 
struggle. That went on as before. 

This fact is at once plain when we recollect that from 1399 to 
1407 Henry IY was never free from rebellion. The first rising 
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was planned by Richard IPs half-brothers, the Hollands, Earls 
of Kent and Huntingdon, who plotted to seize Henry as he 
Continuance of was keeping Christmas at Windsor and liberate 
rhe S H ©Hands’ Lichard II from Pontefract. Henry got news of 
plot. their design, and fled to London. The plotters 

scattered to raise their retainers, but were all captured. No 
trial was given them; all were beheaded: and, to prevent any 
further rebellions with the same object, Henry caused Richard's 
Death of dead body to be brought to London and displayed 
Richard ii. there. A death, in its date so extremely convenient 
to King Henry, could hardly be accepted as natural: the report 
of the chronicler that Richard was so “vexed at heart over the 
loss of his friends that he neither ate nor drank from that hour, 
and thus, as they say, it came to pass that he died" is uncom 
vincing. Doubtless he was murdered. 

Thus fell Richard II and the party of the “ White Hart ", but 
his death did not make Henry IV the nearest heir to the throne. 
The Mor- That right belonged to the house of Mortimer , 1 and 
timer plots, accordingly we find a Mortimer deeply concerned in 
the next plot: and it is scarcely surprising that it should begin in 
Cheshire and the North Welsh border, which had been Richard 
IPs stronghold. • 

Owen Glendower, a Welsh landowner, had quarrelled with 
his neighbour, and, as was typical of the disordered time, each 

tried to make good his claims by force, to settle 

Glendower. - , _ , , , _ , ■ , 

by arms what would now be settled by law. The 
fighting spread into a national rising. Henry himself led an 
army into North Wales, and, as usual, could do nothing against 
Welsh mountains and Welsh weather. Pie withdrew, and left the 
task of repelling Glendower to Henry Percy (Hotspur) and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. Mortimer tried to surprise his enemy, but 
his force was cut to pieces and himself made prisoner. 

Now, though this Edmund Mortimer was not the Mortimer 
next to the succession, he was closely related to him. He was 
uncle to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, the lineal heir to the 
Crown. He was, moreover, brct'ber-in-law to Henry Percy, who 
had married Elizabeth Mortimer. Consequently the Percies 
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began to urge the king to ransom Mortimer, and the king had 
no mind to comply: he did not wish to help the Welsh with 
money; he thought it well to have Mortimer safely shut up and 
out of the way; and he had no pity for the prisoner, since tales 
were going round that he had got himself captured on purpose, 
and that he was treasonably friendly to Giendower. 

Thus the Percies and the king grew estranged, all the more 
that, while Henry’s campaign against the Welsh had proved a 
dolorous failure, the Percies had won a brilliant _ , . , 

, „ , Quarrel with 

success against the Scots. Hotspur had defeated the Percies, 
10,000 Scots under Douglas and Murdoch Stewart Mortimer cause, 
at Homildon Hill; the old supremacy of the Homiidon 
archers had been illustrated again ; many prisoners 1 * I4 ° 2 ‘ 
had been taken, including both Scottish leaders. This was, in- 
deed, a windfall. The Percies were an extremely powerful family, 
and an extremely greedy one. Mattathias, Earl of Northumber- 
land, the father, Henry Hotspur, the son, and Thomas Percy, 
Earl of Worcester, the brother, held between them most of the 
chief offices in England. The list is too long to recite here. 
Suddenly their hopes of making a large profit by ransoming their 
prisoners were dashed by a royal command that they were not 
to part with them. They had. already been pressing the king to 
pay the debts which they alleged that he owed, and to ransom 
their kinsman Mortimer: now, provoked beyond bearing by his 
attempts to wrest from them what they regarded as the due 
reward of their valour, they rebelled. 

The result was the formation of a grand alliance against 
Henry. The Percies headed it; their prisoner, the Earl of 
Douglas, brought in the Scots; Mortimer and Owen Giendower, 
of course, joined against the common enemy; the alliance was 
cemented, as usual, by a marriage. Mortimer wedded Owen’s 
daughter. Their purpose was thus stated by Mortimer, “to 
restore to King Richard the crown if he be alive; and if not, 
my honoured nephew who is right heir to the crown of England”. 

The issue was fought out at g hre wsbur^', the sternest battle 
seen in England since the days of Hastings. Some seven 
thousand men fell; Hotspur was killed making a last desperate 
charge. Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, was beheaded two 
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days later. Henry triumphed; the conspiracy was shattered; 
Battle of the Northumberland submitted to the 

Shrewsbury,^ king, and Henry treated him with more generos- 
of the king, fty than he deserved. He remembered his old 
friendship, and forgot his treason: in six months he set “his 
trusty Mattathias” fred; and gave back his lands. The “trusty 
Renewed plots by Mattathias ” made an ill use of this clemency. 
Mowbr^ be and nd ’ *4° 5 em harked on another conspiracy with 
Scrope, 1405. Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York. Eight thousand men gathered in Yorkshire, 
and Scrope put forth a series of accusations against the king, 
holding him guilty of winning the Crown by treachery, conniving 
at Richard’s murder, putting men to death without trial, and 
ruining his subjects by illegal taxation. There was enough truth 
in these charges to make them intolerable, even if Scrope and 
his comrades were not actually plotting to dethrone Henry. The 
rebels dispersed on the belief that the leaders on both sides had 
come to terms Nottingham and the Archbishop were seized 
and beheaded. To put an Archbishop to death for treason was 
a strong step. Men darkly hinted that Henry’s subsequent illness 
was but the judgment of heaven on his impiety. 

Once again the prime mover, r the “trusty” Earl, escaped. 
He had been too prudent to be at Shrewsbury, and too cautious 
Battle of Bram- t0 venture, like Scrope, into the enemy’s clutches. 
De?thof°North- For a ^ me he ma ^ e the round of Henry’s foes, 
umberiand, 1408. visiting Scotland, Wales, Flanders, and France. 
At length he threw away prudence, and tried one more stroke 
in Yorkshire. Sir Thomas Rokeby, with the local levies, met 
him at Bramham Moor. His force was routed, and he was 
killed on the field. And with this fight Henry’s troubles came 
practically to an end. 

So the first act in the drama of Lancaster and York — the 
Hundred Years’ Civil War — occupied the reign of Richard II. 
Victory of the ^ en( ^ ec * with the overthrow of the eldest line 
house of Lan- by the line of Lancaster. The second act ended 

caster over the ... 

Percy- Mortimer at Bramham Moor: it displays a struggle against 
the usurping Lancastrian carried on by an am- 
bitious family which made a catspaw of the Mortimer title; and 
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it closed with the triumph of the Lancastrian. But it is inv 
possible not to recognize the true features of 
the Wars of the Roses proper, revealed in this 
reign. We have rebellion, treachery, murder, beheading without 
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trial; we have the great northern house of Percy, playing the part 
afterwards played by the great northern house of Neville, first 
raising a king to power, then trying to control him, and finally 
destroying itself in the attempt to overthrow him. And, most 
significant of all, we have the ready appeal to arms in order 
to back a quarrel: we Hhave “ livery ” and the “ retainer 

The “retainer ” is sometimes described as being “feudal” 
This, strictly speaking, he was not The essence of feudalism is 
the giving of service on condition of holding land. 
r ai e * The retainer was bound to his lord, not by tenure 
of land, but by wages. He was not bom a retainer; he chose 
to become one. He accepted service at his master's handstand 
wore his badge, his “ livery Retainers were, in fact, the substi- 
tute for a regular army. When a king wished to go to war 
he employed his nobles to bring men into the field: in old 
days they brought their feudal tenants: when feudalism decayed 
they brought their retainers. Unfortunately these men, who 
proved a blessing at Crecy and Agincourt, were a curse at home. 
“ Retained ” by their masters after the war was over, they were 
employed in time of peace to pursue private quarrels at home, 
to overawe local tribunals, to terrify juries, to rob the barns 
and stables of an opponent, and even to defy the king. The 
disaster to the country lay in this, that the fighting power of 
the age rested neither in the class which formed the bulk 
of the nation, nor in the central government which had the 
interest of the nation at heart, but in the hands of a selfish 
class of nobles who cared for nothing but themselves. The 
days were not far off when a struggle on the part of the 
“Bear with the Ragged Staff” against the “Portcullis ” 1 would 
not be a harmless Aisop-like affair with a moral at the end, 
but a stern strife, convulsing a kingdom. 

1 The badges of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset. The “Portcullis’' was afterwards home by Henry VII, and is displayed all over 
King’s College Chapel. 
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4. The Third Act of the Tragedy: The 
Wars of the Roses 

Between Bramham Moor in 1408 «and the first battle of 
St. Albans in 1455 there was no actual outbreak of civil war. 
Yet the fire was smothered and not quenched — smothered fires, 
down below the surface the embers of discontent Edge’s piot, am ~ 
with the house of Lancaster were still glowing. *4*5- 
On the eve of sailing for his campaign of Agincourt, Henry V 
found out a conspiracy against him. The chief plotters, Richard 
of Cambridge, and Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas Grey, paid 
forfeit with their lives. Their mere names, however, tell us a 
good deal. Scrope was a relative of the archbishop whom 
Henry IV had beheaded; Richard of Cambridge was even more 
notorious, being a son of Edmund, Duke of York, and the 
husband of Anne Mortimer, the heiress of the line of Clarence 
and Mortimer. 1 Thus he represented the legitimate line against 
the usurping Lancastrian. He died on the scaffold and left 
his claims to his son. We shall hear much of this son. He 
is that Richard, Duke of York, who was to win St. Albans and 
to die at Wakefield. 

For the time the nation was too much occupied with the 
successes of the French war to care about events at home. 
Herein lay at once the strength and the weakness distraction of 
of Henry V as a statesman. He was a strong the French war - 
and popular king, coming, as it seemed, a gift from heaven 
at the hour of need Yet his policy only postponed the evils 
of the time: it did not cure them. Henry looked backward, and 
not forward. He returned to the methods of Edward III, 
French war: the true cure lay in the methods afterwards em- 
ployed by Henry VII. Henry V did not remedy the evils 
of feudalism; he only cloked them over. Instead of destroying 
the retainers and curbing the nobles, he employed them against 
a foreign enemy. Employing them only meant increasing their 
dangerous fighting power. He neglected his opportunity, and 


( C 271 ) 


* See table, p. 214. 
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Henry VI paid for the neglect The father sowed the wind 
and the son reaped the whirlwind. 

Until the appearance of the Maid of Orleans in 1428 the 
system of Henry V went on with scarcely a check: even till 

8 Failure the French terms were foolishly ejected at 
abroad breeds dis- Arras, £ad Burgundy fell away from the English 
content at home. a pj ance? English cause was fairly prosperous. 

Then came eighteen years of disaster with the usual result. All 
political parties are ready to take credit: none will admit failure. 
The steady round of taxes and lost battles, and more taxes and 
more lost battles, speedily destroyed the reputation of the Govern- 
ment. Had Parliament been an effective body, the unsatisfactory 
ministers would have been ejected from power in a peaceable 
manner. But in the fifteenth century Parliament was not 
effective. It could complain querulously, but it could not act. 
The only way to overthrow those in power at the court was by 
intrigue, or, still worse, by rebellion. 

For the first twenty-five years of his reign Henry VI was 
chiefly guided by his uncles, and his cousins the Beauforts. 

John, Duke of Bedford, was a wise and patriotic 

The Beauforts. , , „ . 

statesman, but the care of French affairs gave 
him no time to mend matters in gngland. This left the field 
clear to his brother, Gloucester — that “fair brother Humphrey” 
whom we have seen Henry V distrust. Gloucester was greedy 
and self-seeking, and involved himself in bitter quarrels with 
the Beauforts. This Beaufort family was descended from John 
of Gaunt’s illegitimate marriage with Catharine Swinford. 1 One 
of them, Henry Beaufort, became Bishop of Winchester and 
Cardinal: others held, in succession, the title of Earl, and after- 
wards Duke, of Somerset. All were Lancastrian, as, indeed, was 
Humphrey of Gloucester, but the two parties were bitterly hostile, 
struggling for power in the Council of Regency; so far, there 
was no serious Yorkist party to cause the Lancastrian factions to 
unite. 

In 1445 Henry married his French wife, Margaret of Anjou. 
In 1447 Gloucester was imprisoned on a charge of treason, 
and died in prison ; no doubt he was murdered. Since Henry VI 
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l 

Blanche of Lancaster 
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John Beaufort, 
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Henry (Cardinal) 
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Edmund Tudor = Margaret. 
Henry VII. 


Edmund, 

Duke of Somerset, 
killed at 

St. Albans, 1455. 


I 

Henry, 

Duke of Somerset, 
executed after 
Hexham, 1464. 


Edmund, John, 

Duke of Somerset, killed at 
executed after Tewkesbury, 
Tewkesbury, 1471. 1471. 


had as yet no son, Richard, Duke of York, son of Richard of 
Cambridge, became heir to the throne. So far, York had shown 
no sign of disloyalty. For more than ten years be Marriage of 
had held a command in France, and had made York^heh*’ to 45 ’ 
a reputation as a stout soldier. The Beauforts, the throne, 
however, grew jealous of him. He was removed from his com- 
mand, and sent into practical banishment as King’s Lieutenant 
in Ireland. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, superseded 
him in Normandy (1448). 

Then came the hour of the last agony in France. The 
patched-up truce was foolishly broken. One defeat followed 
another: failure abroad was visited on the heads of unpopular 
ministers at home by a series of murders. In 1450 the 
Bishop of Chichester was murdered. Suffolk, who had had 
the moral courage to negotiate the peace with France — the 
one possible course a wise man could take — was banished, 
intercepted on his way, and his head hewn off, with a rusty 
sword for axe and a boat’s gumvale for block. In June Jack 
Cade, pretending that his name was Mortimer, 

, , . . . . . - Cade’s insurrection. 

led the Kentish men in rebellion, and occu- 
pied London, murdering, there, the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Lord Saye, the Treasurer. The idea that York was at the 
bottom of Cade’s rebellion was fostered when he came back 
suddenly from Ireland just as Somerset returned from Nor-. 
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mandy. A Yorkist party grew in strength, posing as the friends 
of good government, and the opponents of the Beauforts and 
the Court party. York himself behaved with what may, con- 
sidering the spirit of his time, be called moderation. He did 
indeed collect an army in 1452, but he did not fight. When, 
Birth Of a son * n *45 3> a son was born to Henry VI, thus dis- 
to Henry vl placing him from being heir to the Crown, he gave 
his allegiance to the new prince. In the next year, when King 
Henry went mad and York was chosen regent, he made no 
attempt to seize the throne. It was not till the king’s recovery 
brought with it the return to power of his deadly enemy, 
Somerset, that York actually took the field. He could not do 
anything else; had he submitted, his fate would probably have 
been the block. 

The Wars of the Roses proper, beginning in 1455, 
four subdivisions. The first was a struggle for the regency, 
„ and ended in the triumph of York over Somerset 

Subdivision of _ A . . 

the Wars of at St. Albans. The second period began m 1459 
' 1 c >Ls with, the attempt of Queen Margaret to overthrow 
the Yorkists, and ended with the accession of Edward IV, the 
Yorkist triumph at Towton (1461), and the beating down of 
the Lancastrian resistance in the north. The third was marked 
by the effort of the Nevilles to master the line of York: this 
failed at Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471). The last relates how 
Richard III, having alienated a great part of his own supporters, 
fell victim to an alliance of enemies at Bosworth (1485). 


§ 1. York against Somerset 

The first campaign is simple and may be speedily dismissed. 
It was not so much York against Lancaster as York against 
Somerset. The object was not yet to seize 
the Crown: it was a struggle for the regency — 
the reins of power but not the name. York’s 
army, moving on London, found the king’s forces holding St. 
Albans. An attack was made on the little town. The deciding 
point in the fight came when Warwick and his men, making 
their way through the houses in St. Peter’s Street, burst into the 


I. York against 
Somerset. 

Battle of St. 
Albans, 1455. 
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middle of the Lancastrians* Somerset was killed and King Henry 
captured. As the fruit of victory York again became Protector, 
and filled the great offices of State with his friends* Somerset 
being dead, all the blame could conveniently be put on him, 
and as the Yorkists were profuse in promises of better govern- 
ment, it might be hoped that the courftry would settle down. 

Henry VI, gentle and pious like another Job — a simple, 
upright man, fearing the Lord above all, and avoiding evil — 
would never have provoked further trouble. But his Margaret 
queen, Margaret of Anjou, was fierce as her husband of An i° u * 
was meek. In spirit, resource, courage, resolution, and in the 
bad side of these qualities, ambition, guile, ferocity, merciless- 
ness, the “she-wolf of France” was a match for any baron of 
the time. There was nothing of the softer sex about her. In 
an age full of treason and brutality Margaret was treacherous 
and ruthless above the rest. To cast discredit on the Yorkist 
lords she did not scruple to invite French marauders into 
England: she even advised them where they might land, sack, 
burn, and kill without fear of resistance. While Henry could 
not bear to look on the quartered remains of a traitor, perched 
on Cripplegate, saying, “I will not that any Christian man be 
so cruelly used for me”, Margaret would have agreed with 
Louis XFs maxim that there was “no perfume to match the 
scent of a dead traitor”. After the second battle of St. Albans 
she bade her son Edward, then eight years old, choose what 
death two Yorkist prisoners should die. The boy’s answer, 
“Let their heads be taken off”, must have delighted his 
mother. 

As Margaret was the mainstay of the Lancastrians, so were 
the Nevilles of the Yorkist side. At first sight two things are 
perhaps surprising about these Nevilles. To begin 
with, the grandfather of Neville the Kingmaker, The NeviIles * 
Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, was a Lancastrian; and so was 
his second wife, Joan Beaufort, the Kingmaker’s grandmother, 
being a daughter of John of Gaunt. Thus the Nevilles were 
of that large and dangerous class, royal cousins ; but we should 
scarce expect to find them on the Yorkist side. Secondly, since 
Richard Neville, the Kingmaker’s father, was indeed only the 
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elder son of a second family, and there were nine children in 
the first family, it ■ does not seem likely that he will inherit 
wide estates. The answer which explains both the sympathies 
and the power of the Nevilles can be given in two words — 
fortunate marriages. 

Ralph Neville and Joan Beaufort had fourteen children : 1 no 
inconsiderable number to add to the nine in the first family. 
It was hardly likely that there would be much love lost between 
the elder and younger branches, or that the younger branch 
would be rich in this world's goods. Ralph, the father of this 
Fortunate multitude, did the best he could for them. He left 
marriages. t0 k} s w idow his Yorkshire lands, and she in her turn 
took care that they should pass to her eldest son, Richard, thus 
depriving the elder branch of what they considered their rights. 
But better than this, both parents had a genius for match- 
making. Two marriages only need be dwelt upon. Richard, 
the eldest son in the second family, married Alice Montacute, 
heiress of the Earl of Salisbury; the youngest daughter, Cicely, 
married Richard Duke of York. Here is the beginning of the 
fortunes of the younger Nevilles: here is the explanation why 
they take the Yorkist side, all the more eagerly since the first 
family with whom they had quarrelled was Lancastrian. 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the siege of Orleans, 
and Richard Neville, in right of his wife, became Earl of Salis- 
bury, and added the Montacute lands to his own Yorkshire 
inheritance. He too was father to four sons and five daughters, 
a large family, though nothing compared with Ralph's. But 
again the marriage policy was pursued with striking success. 
The eldest son, named like his father, Richard, married Anne, 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Beauchamp The marriage seemed scarcely likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a dowry, for the heir to the Earl- 
dom, Henry Beauchamp, was young and newly married . 2 But 
fate seemed bent on favouring the name of Richard Neville. 
Beauchamp died, leaving only an infant daughter; and the 

1 Ralph Neville was well blessed with “olive branches round about his table’*. A 
student of the Psalms will remember the words with which the next Psalm begins — Sacpe 
expug naverun t. 

2 To a Neville: Cicely, sister of the Kingmaker. 
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daughter died; and thus Richard Neville the younger became, in 
right of his wife, “Earl of Warwick, Newburgh, and Aumarle, 
Premier Earl of England, Baron of Stanley and Hanslape, Lord 
of Glamorgan and Morgannoc”, master of the Despenser lands 
in South Wales, the Beauchamp lands in Gloucestershire, War- 
wick, Oxfordshire and Buckingham, with scattered holdings in 
seventeen other counties all over the length and breadth of 
England. More than a hundred and fifty manors were his. By 
this amazing stroke of luck, the boy of twenty -two became far 
more powerful than his father. Yet ten years later his father’s 
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inheritance came to him also, when Richard the elder fell at 
Wakefield. When we add his other relationships: that his uncles 
and aunts were allied in marriage to the house of Fauconbridge, 
Latimer, Abergavenny, Mowbray, and Stafford; that his sisters 
were married into the houses of Arundel, Tiptoft, Stanley, Bon- 
vile and de Vere; that even the church had one Neville Bishop 
of Durham, and another Bishop of Exeter ; 1 that his uncle 
by marriage, Richard Duke of York, was Pro- t _ f , 
tector of the Realm, and ready to give any of Warwick, the 
the great offices into Neville hands, then the Kingmaker * 
catalogue nears an end. It may seem a somewhat wearisome 
catalogue. Yet the recital of it serves a purpose if it impresses 
on the mind the amazing position held by Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick. One thing remains to be said, namely, that 

1 And later Archbishop of York. 
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the man himself had all the qualities of a leader. He was a 
cautious and sensible statesman, an adequate general, ambitious 
but not without principle, firm yet not cruel, able from the early 
days of manhood to use the power which lay in his hands. We 
shall no longer be surprised that this Neville of a younger branch 
is called “ The Kingmaker”. We might go further; we might 
almost call the years 1460 to 1471 the “reign of Richard 
Neville”. 

§ 2 . The Seizure of the Crown by the House of York . 

It is needless to go fully into all the politics and warfare of 
this troubled time. All that can be done is to outline them, 
dwelling on the more salient points. Since the overthrow at St 
Albans Margaret never left plotting, but it was not till 1459 that 
1459. Margaret’s she feit stron § enough to risk a blow. Even then 
counterstroke. the Lancastrians were beaten at Bloreheath; but 
they had their revenge a month later, when the Yorkist force 
deserted wholesale at Ludford, and the leaders had to flee the 
country, Warwick and Salisbury to Calais, York to Ireland. In 
1460 they returned, defeated the Lancastrians at Northampton, 
when Lord Grey de Ruthyn turned traitor and helped the 
Yorkists over the fortifications in the Lancastrian lines. Henry 
himself taken prisoner was the chief prize of the victory, and 
the Duke of York appearing in London began to set forward 
his claims to the throne. In the meantime Margaret and Lord 
Clifford were gathering fresh levies in the north. The Duke, 
Battle of wake- marching north to meet them, was caught with 
field, 1460. an inferior force, defeated and killed at Wake- 

field. A paper crown set on his head over the gates of York 
was Margaret’s derisive answer to his hopes of a kingdom. 
t Wakefield fight cleared away two fathers to make room for two 
f abler sons. Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, left his cause 
| to his son Edward, Earl of March. Richard Neville, Earl of 
I Salisbury, less fortunate even than his master, for he was taken 
^prisoner and beheaded in cold blood, gave place to Richard his 
son, Warwick the Kingmaker. At first the Yorkist cause seemed 
desperate. Margaret's army, now swollen to a huge force, rolled 
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southward plundering and burning. The Yorkists were scattered, 
Warwick struggling to cover London, Edward far away in the 
west, where he had been winning the battle of Mortimer’s Gross. 
Margaret came on Warwick at St. Albans and beat him. Again 
treachery had much to do with the result; a Kentish squire 
named Lovelace went over to the Lancastrians, and left a gap 
in the Yorkist lines, through which the enemy Sec nd battle 
passed. The Yorkists fled in confusion: next day of st. Albans, 
Warwick had not above a sixth of his army with 146 °' 
him. This crushing defeat coming on the top of Wakefield 
seemed fatal. The King had been once more taken prisoner — 
this time by his friends. Everyone expected that a few days 
would see Margaret in London and Henry VI on the throne 
again. 

The chance was lost. Margaret dawdled; London — accus- 
tomed to become the prize of war — was willing to yield if only 
it could escape being entered by the Northerners, and Margaret’s 
King Henry persuaded his wife to agree. The respite failure * 
given allowed Warwick first to join Edward, and then to 
return at full speed to London. The Lancastrians retreated 
northwards, the first step in a lost cause. Years were to pass 
before fate would be again kind and the wasted opportunity 
return. 

Less than six weeks saw the Lancastrian cause in the dust 
Edward, now acknowledged King, pursued Margaret’s army 
northwards and encountered it at Towton. This Edward i V; battle 
was the sternest fight in all the battles of the of Towton > 

Roses. The numbers on each side were about equal, but a 
squall of wind and snow, blowing into the Lancastrians’ faces, 
carried the Yorkist arrows into their ranks, and prevented their 
return fire from reaching the enemy. Having shot away their 
shafts to no purpose the Lancastrians had to leave their ground 
and commit themselves to an attack up hill on the Yorkist lines. 
For hours the battle hung in the balance, till towards afternoon, 
a fresh Yorkist force under Norfolk coming up on the right, 
gradually pressed the Lancastrian left north-westwards. The 
result was disastrous, for to the north and west their retreat was 
cut off by the little river Cock, deep and sluggish, and at this 
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time overflowing its banks.. Nothing showed where the deep 
water lay, and hundreds of the Lancastrians, splashing through 
the flood, fell in headlong and were drowned. There was little 
chance for those who wore armour. The last to cross did so on 
the piled-up bodies of their drowned comrades. Late into the 
afternoon the Yorkists pressed a fiery pursuit, and when night 
came the Lancastrian army was annihilated. 

One thing would have made Towton absolutely decisive — 
the capture of Margaret. Margaret, however, escaped, and for 
struggle in next t ^ iree Y ears kept up a desultory struggle 

Hexham 5 * * n t ^ e north- She got help from the Scots and the 
1464. ’ French. The fighting went on round the great castles 

of Alnwick, Bambbrough, and Dunstanborough. Warwick and 
his brother, John Neville, Marquis Montagu, at length captured 
these strongholds, and in the battles of Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham shattered the last of the Lancastrians. After Hexham, 
Montagu enforced his victories by beheading all the Lancastrian 
leaders in his hands. Among them fell Henry Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset. 

| 3. The Quarrel of York and Neville 

r 

The Yorkists had now nothing to fear but themselves. 
Hitherto the alliance of York and Neville, united by a common 
foe, had proved irresistible; but, the danger over, the interests 
of the two drifted apart. Edward IV had won the throne; but 
what reward could be enough for the man who put him there? 
To owe too much is the strongest temptation to repay nothing. 
A King cannot endure the continual presence of a Kingmaker. 
The thought must be present to the minds of both that it is 
even easier to unmake than to make. 

Thus the next period of the war, from 1464 to 1471, 
covers the alienation of the house of Neville from the house 
Breach of ^ or k’ sees t ^e alienation turn into open enmity, 
York with and ends with the death of the Kingmaker and the 

ISI&villcL 

second triumph of Edward IY — this time over a 
Neville-Lancaster coalition. 

As soon as Edward IV found the Nevilles were no longer 
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useful, he perceived how dangerous they were. He set himself 
to break free from their control, and began by delivering a snub 
to Warwick. He allowed him to busy himself over negotiating 
a marriage for him with a French princess. 1 Edward must have 
smiled at the diligence Warwick displayed, since he was, as a 
matter of fact, already secretly married to a lady of no high rank, 
Elizabeth Wood villa, widow of a Lancastrian knight, Sir John 
Grey. When the news was at last revealed by the The Wood _ 
king, Warwick was left to swallow the snub as best ville m arnage. 
he could. This was not all. Edward followed it up by promot- 
ing all his wife’s relations. The Woodvilles were to rise as a 
counterpoise to the Nevilles, and by the same means — royal 
favours and politic marriages. In 1467 the breach became open. 
George Neville, the Archbishop of York, was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and Lord Rivers, the queen’s father, put in his 
place; then the king persuaded the Duchess of Exeter to break 
off her intended match with Warwick’s nephew, and marry 
instead John Grey, the queen’s eldest son. To complete War- 
wick’s disgrace, the king sent him oversea to prepare a match 
for his sister, Margaret of York, with a French prince, and, 
directly he was out of the way, betrothed her to the son of 
the chief enemy of France, the Duke of Burgundy. 

Once more we observe how completely the politics of the 
time are marriage politics. Each side strives by success in mar- 
riage to win wealth and estates, because estates and Marriage 
wealth mean retainers and military power; and in days ^rence- 
when men of noble family so often died in battle or Neville, 
on the scaffold 2 there were plenty of marriageable and wealthy 
widows. No match is too sordid, so long as it be profitable; 
witness John Woodville, aged twenty-two, marrying the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, old enough to be his grandmother; witness, 
again, Warwick’s counterstroke to Edward’s exalting of the Wood- 
villes. He tempted George of Clarence, the king’s brother, into 
prospective treason by offering the hand of his own daughter, 
heiress of his estates, Isabel Neville; and Clarence accepted the 
bribe. 

* Bona of Savoy, sister to Louis XPs queen. 

2 See the Neville table: and also the Beaufort table. 
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Affairs were once more reaching a point when the only decision 
could be by the sword. Lancastrian partisans again appeared 
in the country. In 1469 the whole of South Yorkshire burst 
into rebellion under Sir John Conyers, a relation of Warwick’s 
by marriage. At Edward’s summons Warwick himself came 
over from Calais, with George Neville and the Duke of Clarence 
{now his son-in-law) with him. Far from helping Edward, War- 
wick raised a force against him. Some of the 

Edgecott Field. . ■ , 1 

Capture of kings soldiers went over to the Neville side; the 
Kmg Edward. f QTCe unc j er L or d Herbert, who remained loyal, was 
shattered by Conyers at Edgecott. Edward himself was captured 
at night by George Neville and a party of Warwick’s men-at-arms. 

Warwick had the game in his hands, but was just too honour- 
able to win it. He might have put Edward to death, and once 
more played the part of a kingmaker, this time for his son-in-law, 
Clarence’s, benefit. Yet, though doubtless Edward would have 
had no hesitation in ordering Warwick’s head off, Warwick was 
more scrupulous. He contented himself with taking vengeance 
on the Woodvilles, two of whom he caused to be beheaded; 
from the king he exacted no more than promises. Probably, 
over -confident of his own strength, he thought that he had 
given Edward a sufficient lesson. In a sense he had, yet 
scarcely what he intended. He had wished to discipline a 
young man, but he had created an implacable enemy, all the 
more dangerous that the pupil had taken the lesson with a 
smiling countenance. 

Then came a year of revolutions. In March, 1470, Edward 
collected forces to subdue a rising in Lincolnshire, and turning 
Flight of suddenly on Warwick and Clarence, forced them 
the Nevilles. to flee oversea. In France they found the scat- 

Alliance with . . ... 

Margaret of tered remains of the Lancastrian party, with the 
A V " J ‘ dauntless Margaret of Anjou at their head. Strange 
were the privations they had gone through, the young prince 
“ begging from house to house ”, the queen, without money, bag< 
gage, or gowns, sharing a herring for the food of herself and her 
son, and reduced to borrow at mass from a Scottish archer, who, 
“rather loath, drew a Scots groat from his purse, and lent it to 
her”. Louis XI saw his chance of striking a counter-blow at 
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Edward to punish him for his alliance with Burgundy. He per- 
suaded Warwick and Margaret to come to terms. It was not 
easy to reconcile the two who for twenty years had been the 
bitterest of foes, but in such tortuous policy Louis XI was a 
master. Warwick at length declared for King Henry, and 
crowned the alliance with the usual betrothal, this time of his 
daughter Anne to Margaret’s son, Prince Edward. At first for- 
tune smiled on this perfidious alliance. In September Warwick 
and Clarence landed in the west; again Edward’s men deserted 
him. He narrowly escaped capture at the hands of Return of 
Montagu, Warwick’s brother, and hastily fled from Restoration 
Lynn to Burgundy. Henry VI was taken from the p f li gh t n ^f VL 
Tower, “ not cleanly kept, as should seem such a Edward iv. 
prince”, newly arrayed, and set once more on a puppet throne. 

Then the wheel went round again. Edward gathered his 
men, and landed at Ravenspur. He had but 300 with him; 
Richard of Gloucester came to shore in the Humber ^ 

Edward s 

mouth with another 200; Earl Rivers brought another return, 
handful. It seemed a hopeless enterprise to unmake * 471 ‘ 
the Kingmaker with so small a force. Yet Ravenspur was of 
good omen as a starting-point for a cast at a throne, “ since 
even in the same place the usurper Henry of Derby landed after 
his exile”. The parallel goes ’closer; even as Henry of Derby 
gave out that he came but to claim his rightful Duchy of Lan- 
caster, so Edward of March announced that all he sought was 
his Dukedom of York; as the one adventurer became the fourth 
King Henry, the other established himself as the fourth King 
Edward. 

Edward’s march south shows what courage and fortune may 
do. Montagu missed him, and followed too tardily in pur- 
suit. Warwick drew in Clarence, to stop him in the Midlands, 
but Clarence went over to his brother. The Kingmaker pre- 
pared to defend his own castle of Warwick; Edward marched 
straight to London. Then, as Warwick followed, Edward again 
came northwards, and met him at Barnet. The Batt j e of 
battle, fought in a dense fog, which caused the wing Bamet > 
of each army to overlap the other, was decided more by chance 
than skill. The Earl of Oxford’s Lancastrians, after driving off 
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their Yorkist opponents, lost their way, and came back on the 
rear of their own force. Their badge, the a Radiant Star”, was 
mistaken for Edward IV’s badge, the “Sun with Rays”, and 
they were greeted with a shower of arrows. At once a cry of 
“Treachery!” ran all down the line. Treachery was what all 
the array of Neville? and Lancastrians had expected; none 
trusted the other, since times without number they had been 
foes. Immediately their ranks were broken. Warwick himself 
paid the usual penalty of a lost battle — being killed “some- 
thing flying” in the chronicler’s words. Heavy armour made 
battle safe, but defeat fatal. 

Fortune indeed had turned her back on the Neville cause 
at last; for a month Margaret had been on the French shore 
Battle of waiting to cross; for a month a great storm had held 
FaiTof S the y * ^ er prisoner. She landed at Weymouth too late, on 
Nevilles. that same Easter Day which saw Warwick fight his last 
fight at Barnet. Her help, which would have changed the fate of 
that day, was now useless. She turned westwards, but on May 4 
was overtaken and beaten at Tewkesbury. There, in the pur- 
suit through the “Bloody Meadow” fell Prince Edward vainly 
begging for mercy. Somerset was taken prisoner and executed, 
adding one more victim to the roll of his luckless house. The 
father was killed at St. Albans; the elder son beheaded at Hex- 
ham; the third son killed at Tewkesbury; the second beheaded 
die next day after the battle. No male was left to the line of 
Beauforts, and the Yorkists may have rejoiced at the extinction 
of their hereditary enemies. They had still, however, to reckon 
with one descendant of the female line, a boy named Henry 
Tudor, then fourteen years old. 1 

Tewkesbury ends the third acute phase of the Wars of the 
Roses. The first battle of St. Albans saw the allied houses of 
York and Neville triumph over the Beauforts; Towton marked 
their victory over King Henry ; Barnet and Tewkesbury found 
the old allies at each other’s throats, and ended in the downfall 
of the Neville power. The last phase traces the gradual break- 
up of the Yorkist power owing to the same cause that had exalted 
it— family ambition. 
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The remaining years of Edward IV’s reign passed quietly. 

The king was personally popular; Henry VI had been put out 
of the way — he died on the day of Edward’s triumphant return 
from Tewkesbury, probably murdered by Gloucester ; most of the 
Lancastrian leaders were dead; those who survived were exiles, 
poor, and in misery. Parliament, wheft it met, was on the 
whole content to let the king rule according to his pleasure. 

And pleasure was the main thing Edward sought. He did 
indeed embark on a war with France; if it was not glorious, 
it was at any rate of more practical use than many of our \ 

wars, for Louis XI bought him off with the payment of 72,000 j 

crowns down, and promises of a further annuity. Edward might j 

look forward to many years of life; he had two sons to succeed '] 

him; it might be assumed that the house of York was secure. 


| 4. The Break-up of the Yorkist Power 

Suddenly in 1483 Edward died, at the early age of forty-two, 
leaving his kingdom to his young son Edward V, and England 
was again thrown into confusion by the ambition of Death f 
Richard of Gloucester, that uncle who personifies the Edward iv, 
wickedness of so many historical uncles. Richard I483 ‘ 
had already given proof of that ruthless and unscrupulous 
ability which was the mark of his house. Battle, murder, and 
sudden death were his constant companions. He Richard of 
had fought well at Barnet and Tewkesbury; men Gloucester, 
believed that he had helped to stab Prince Edward; the murder 
of King Henry VI was laid at his door; he had quarrelled with 
his brother George of Clarence over the Neville inheritance, for 
the two had each married a daughter of the Kingmaker, and 
he contrived to fill Edward’s mind with those dark suspicions 
which caused Clarence to be imprisoned in the Tower, and there 
put to death. With the death of a king, a prince, and a brother 
already to his account, he was an ominous “Protector” to two 
young nephews. Yet in the eyes of the nation, who knew little 
of State secrets and had grown used to violence, he was not 
distrusted. He was rather looked on as the strong man who 
( c 271 ) 16 
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might secure peace. His dreadful methods of securing it lay 
still hidden in the future. 

We have seen first Richard of York, and then Richard of 
Warwick pushed into treason, in order to secure their own lives. 
Richard’s position: In a sense it was so with Richard of Glou- 
Woo £ d^?iles°and e cesfer. Between him and the Queen's party, 

the Queen’s party. the Greys and the Woodviiles, there was an 
old feud. If they were supreme, his life was likely to be 
forfeit Richard's first step was to “ rescue ” the young king 
from the hands of his Woodville uncle, Earl Rivers. Together 
with the Duke of Buckingham he met the King's retinue at 
Stoney Stratford, bringing a number of retainers with him. He 
captured Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, sent them to prison 
at Middleham, and himself escorted the King to London. His 


next step was to rid himself of Lord Hastings, with whom he 
picked an intentional quarrel over the council table, and ended 
it by causing his head to be smitten off on a log outside the 
door. Little Edward V was installed in his royal palace of the 
Tower, soon to become his prison and his grave. It was no 
use to lop off one heir if the younger brother survived, and 
the younger brother was in sanctuary with his mother Elizabeth 
at Westminster. Gloucester inveigled him out as a companion 
for his brother, and sent him too to the Tower. 

All was now ready. London was packed with retainers 
bearing the Boar and the Knot. 1 The court chaplain and 
, , . Buckingham urged Richard's claim to the throne, 

Richard king. ° ° ■ _ , ,, . / 

Murder of on the ground that Edward s marriage was invalid: 

the princes. . .. . , . . , , 

the silent arguments of the men-at-arms m the back- 
ground were perhaps more convincing. The peers offered 
j Richard the throne. Richard accepted it: to guard against 

j opposition he had already ordered Rivers and Grey to be 

| beheaded. To make himself more secure he caused James 

| Tyrrel, governor of the Tower, to procure the murder of the 

I little princes (Aug. 1483). 

j This vile deed eclipsed anything done before by either side. 

I Not Clifford at Wakefield, nor Margaret at St. Albans, nor 

! Montagu at Hexham, nor Edward at Tewkesbury, nor even Tip- 

j 1 Gloucester and Buckingham badges. 
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toft Earl of Worcester, the “ great butcher of England ”, who 
tortured his prisoners ere he slew them, had ever matched this. 
Henceforth Richard had no friends save the cowards PIots 
who feared to desert him, or the obscure men whom ^ ! h n a s ; d : 
he promoted. One after another, plots were made. Buckingham. 
First his former ally the Duke of Buckingham, aided by the 
Courtenays and other westerners,, plotted to put Henry of 
Richmond, son of Margaret Beaufort, on the throne. The 
stars in their courses fought against Buckingham. Storms 
prevented Richmond from landing, while a huge flood of rain 
so swelled the Severn into what was long remembered as 
“Buckingham’s great water” that the Duke was cut off from 
his friends, captured and beheaded. Richard’s ferocious treat- 
ment of Buckingham had only made one more section of 
Yorkists into Lancastrians. His next wild scheme was to 

divorce his wife Anne Neville, 1 and marry his niece Elizabeth 
of York, daughter to Edward IV. In universal horror all who 
still held by the cause of York resolved that it were better 
to have a Lancastrian on the throne than Richard III. 

Thus in 1485 Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, now allied 
with the Queen’s faction of the Woodvilles, and under a promise 
to marry Elizabeth of York, landed in Wales to win Henry> Earl 
a final victory for Lancaster. Welshmen joined a of Richmond * 
man with a Welsh name. The Lancastrian houses of the 

Marches joined him; yet he seemed to have but a puny chance 
when at Bosworth, with 5000 men, he met Richard Bosworth, 
with more than double his number. But when Oxford I48s * 
led the Lancastrian attack, half Richard’s men hung back, while 
the Stanleys turned traitors and fell on Richard’s flank. The 
battle was won at a cost of a bare hundred men, and even the 
defeated side lost but few more. Yet one life counted many 
hundred. Richard himself, pierced with many wounds, lay dead 
on the field. 

The battle of Bosworth, and the accession of Henry VII is 
held to end this troubled time. The union of the two roses, 
Henry the Red with Elizabeth the White Rose of York, brings 

1 She saved him the trouble by dying (March, 1485). 
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the chapter to an end with a touch of romantic completeness. 
We are tempted to think of the fairy prince, after many per- 
secutions by robbers and demons, killing the ogre in single 
combat, wedding the princess, and living happily ever afterwards. 
The comparison is singularly false. There was nothing of the 
fairy prince about the astute, relentless, money-getting character 
of Henry VII. Nor did disorder die as suddenly as Richard III; 
it did not perish on Bosworth Field. It revived in LoveFs 
insurrection, when Lambert Simnel was put up 

Lambert Simnel. , , . r ~ , 

Battle of stoke, to personate the heir of George of Clarence, and 
when a mixed array of Yorkists, German mer- 
cenaries, and levies from Ireland, where the cause of York had 
always been strong, fought one more fight at Stoke and lost it. 
Stoke is the last battle of the Wars of the Roses. Yet for eleven 
years more Henry was pestered with another Yorkist pretender, 
Warb ck Warbeck, who pretended to be the younger of 

the princes murdered in the Tower. Perkin made the 
round of Henry’s foes. He harboured in Burgundy with the 
Yorkist Duchess Margaret; he risked a landing in Kent; he 
intrigued in Ireland; he deceived James IV of Scotland into treat- 
ing him as a royal prince, and won the Scottish king’s cousin in 
marriage; he hovered like a thundercloud that will neither burst 
nor disperse. At length he landed in Devonshire, and was made 
prisoner. Even in prison the mischief he did was not ended. 
He inveigled his fellow prisoner Edward of Clarence into a plot 
to escape; and Henry VIPs patience being at an end, both of 
them were executed. Warbeck deserved little sympathy; but it 
was hard measure for the young Clarence, who had been sixteen 
years in prison, first Richard Ill’s captive, and then Henry 
VIPs. The change of dynasty had brought him no relief; he 
was dangerous to both sides. Henry no doubt felt as Essex felt 
about Strafford, that “stone dead hath no fellow”. There were 
no more plots. 

So, as in the days of the Judges, the land had rest forty years, 
and more than forty years, from the trouble that had afflicted it. 
When we reach the end of the dreary record of violence, we 
are left to gather from the ruins some general lessons on the 
whole scene, and some indications of the future. And the first 
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thing to remark is the shattering of the power of the great 
houses. They that took the sword perished by the sword; few 
barons lived to lose more than one battle, for the . 

butchery in pursuit fell first on the heavily armoured Wars of the 
nobles, and close behind the pursuer’s spear marched Fail of the 
the headman’s axe. The fate of the ^eauforts great houses * 
(see page 211) only differed in degree from the fate of many 
noble families. And just as in the press of battle once down 
meant down for ever, so too in the political struggle with the 
King. For a hundred years attempts had been made to make 
the throne the prize of family ambition; for thirty years this 
prize had been at the mercy of the best fighter. It had been 
a political tournament open to all competitors with royal blood 
in their veins, fought d outrance with the added liberty of striking 
below the belt. Henry VII, as the last competitor, emerged 
from the lists the ultimate victor. And he was victor: he never 
allowed the rivals he had overthrown to rise again. Their power 
had rested on the retainers; they and not the crown wielded the 
fighting force of the nation. By his statute of “ Livery ” Statute of 
Henry destroyed the retainer. It was made illegal to“ Livery ”* 
dispense “ Livery ”, the uniform or badge “delivered” to those 
who had contracted to fight Jor their employer. No longer 
would the Bear and Ragged Staff, 1 the Knot, 2 the Portcullis, 3 
or the White Lion 4 disturb their neighbours. A writer of a 
political squib in 2450 says: 

“The Rote 5 is dead, the Swanne 6 is gone. 

The Fiery Cresset 7 hath lost his light, 

Therefore England may make great moan”. 

He bewails the death of the men. Had he lived forty years later 
he would have seen the extinction of the badges, and England 
had no cause to moan over that. The “private soldier” in his 
plain sense disappeared, and with him the curse of private war. 
Even so stanch a friend of King Henry’s as the Earl of Oxford 
was sentenced to a heavy fine for welcoming the King with a 
body of men wearing the “ Radiant Star ” of de Vere. Henry 
could not endure to see his laws broken in his sight. 

The badges of 1 Warwick, 2 Buckingham, 3 Beaufort, * Mowbray, 5 John Duke of 
Bedford, 6 Humphrey of Gloucester, and 7 John Holland Duke of Exeter. 
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Just as the Statute of Livery disarmed the rebel, so the Statute 
of Maintenance crippled the bully. For fifty years the law courts 
statute of had keen little use > because no jury dared to do 
Maintenance. j ts duty against a great lord. When a case in which 
he was concerned was tried his men-at-arms would crowd the 
court, ready to intimiOate the jury by what is cynically called 
“moral” force, ready even to back this up by physical violence, 
should the other fail This “ Maintenance” of an adherent’s suit 
in court by pressure was now made illegal. Relieved from fear, 
the ordinary law courts could be trusted once more to give justice. 

Yet one more precaution was taken by Henry YII in his 
creation of the Star Chamber. This court, though set up by 
The star Act of Parliament, owed its powers indirectly to the 
Chamber. c rown> The King in theory was the fount of justice. 
Sitting in his council he could deal with offenders too powerful 
for the ordinary law. Henry VII had no wish to be judge 
himself; the days for a king on the bench were past; but his 
powers were handed over to the Star Chamber. In it sat the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, and Privy Seal, a bishop, and two chief 
justices, armed with powers to suppress, all breaches of the 
law by offenders too noble or too high to be reached by the 
ordinary courts. It could punish by fines and imprisonment; 
it could deal with juries who gave unsatisfactory verdicts; it was, 
in short, a court to protect the weak against the strong. It is 
strange that in its later days it should be turned from its original 
use, and become the engine of tyranny, a byword of oppression. 

Thus either in battle, or on the scaffold, or under the new 
authority of the Crown, the barons’ power dwindled. No longer 
monopolizing the great offices of State, no longer exalted by 
intermarriage with royal sons and daughters — for Henry began 
a new policy of marriage — the great houses ceased to be a 
menace to the kingdom. Their power passed away, but the 
dread of it lived on later. As we shall see, under the Tudors 
the nation steadily supported the Crown, even when it seemed 
tyrannous, for fear that to weaken it might open the door to 
disorder once more. 

The great baronial houses perished in the turmoil they had 
created. They perished, however, alone. The Wars of the 
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Roses hardly touched the common folk. The fact becomes 
clear at once if the Wars of the Roses be compared with the 
Civil War of 1642. That teems with sieges: 
the attitude of London, the resistance of Glou- Wars of Rostand 
cester, the capture of Bristol, the plot against Cml War ° f l642 ‘ 
Hull; these, and a host of others, mark* a political or military 
crisis. In the Wars of the Roses are no sieges, save of the 
Lancastrian castles in the north. No town was interested 
enough to stand a siege in the cause of Lancaster or York; 
when the enemy draws near it surrenders; when the enemy 
departs it thanks God that it is rid of a knave. The struggle 
was of the barons, not of the people. True, the party of York 
was more “popular” than the party of Lancaster. The Lan- 
castrians had enjoyed a longer time to exhibit their capacity for 
misgovernment, and their supporters from the Welsh borders 
and the north were unusually fierce and lawless, even in a 
lawless age. Hence well-to-do merchants, peaceful traders, and 
honest craftsmen, were Yorkist rather than Lancastrian. But 
they confined their encouragement to sympathy; they took no 
active share. Hence, save for the local disorder, the realm 
throve well enough; its industrial progress went on steadily; its 
wool trade with Burgundy \%as not interrupted; some of the 
older towns decayed, but new ones were springing up. 

We find how little the bulk of England cared about the 
wars in another contrast to the Civil War. There, men act 
from high motives, and cling sternly to duty: they do not fight 
for their own gain, but because they believe King or Parliament 
to be right; and in the struggle we find famous men, and 
noble deeds in plenty. The Wars of the Roses produced no 
great man, and no noble deed. Warwick is the most striking 
figure, and it may be admitted that for a time he tried to do 
his duty. But when duty became difficult and dangerous, he 
chose treason. The truth is that there was no further place 
for him. He had raised Edward to the throne; henceforth 
he could only be his patron or his enemy. Edward was too 
masterful to obey a patron; Warwick, too proud to sink into 
a courtier, and too powerful to be tolerated as a foe. The 
idea of a great minister under the throne was not yet developed. 
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Thus, when Warwick fell from the path of honesty, he deserves 
some sympathy as a man placed in an impossible position 
and confronted with extreme temptation. But of the other 
players in the tragedy there is little that is good to be said. 
True that a few were loyal to their party, but that by itself 
is no great virtue; the majority were not even honest. Half 
of the battles were decided by treason or the expectation of it. 
Scarcely a noble house that did not sway and veer in its 
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Diagram of the Break-up of the Yorkist Power 

politics as the wind blew from York or Lancaster. Therefore, 
all the good features of the Civil War — loyalty, integrity, mercy — 
are replaced in the Wars of the Roses by treachery, self-seeking, 
and cruelty; the one is the best form of party struggle, and the 
other the worst form of faction. 

The house of York, at one time so strong, was broken away 
piecemeal. First it lost the Nevilles; then the Clarence faction; 
then Richard III quarrelled with Edward’s nobility, the Greys 
and the Woodvilles ; his seizure of the throne cost him ail 
Edward’s friends and the support of Burgundy; his brutal murder 
of the little princes sent Edward’s queen into the Lancastrian 
ranks; Buckingham rebelled against him; finally, his monstrous 
proposal to marry his niece alienated the Church. It was like 
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that familiar bundle of sticks, strong enough when tied, easily 
snapped when single. But the final snapping of them meant 
more than the destruction of a house, or of a party, or even 
of a policy. It is the break between medieval and modern 
England. 

XXI. Henry VII 

1. Introductory: The New Ideas 

Physical geography makes us familiar with the idea of a 
watershed. A homely but misleading image likens it to a house 
roof, whose sharp ridge divides the rain falling The turnin oint 
on it; in reality the watersheds of our own land between n iSedievai 
are generally less defined; they are often fiat, an rn ‘ 
boggy, high grounds, where the water lies in stagnant pools, 
apparently going no whither. It is only when we go down 
the hill in one direction or the other that the actual course of 
the streams becomes evident. So with the division between 
medieval and modern England. Henry YI Fs reign is on the 
parting of the ways — its character is indeterminate. Most of 
the king’s legislation is medieval; much of his policy, especially 
his marriage policy, is modern. Yet if we go back or forward 
a little we have no doubts about the character of the sur- 
roundings. Warwick is medieval, but Wolsey is not. Richard 
III, with an environment of axe and dagger, murder and sudden 
death, belongs to the museum of historical antiquities; Henry 
VIII, though scarcely less blood-stained, is yet essentially modem. 
We can almost picture him concerned with things of our own 
day, his mind full of modern questionings as to the Rise of 
Ritualism, What to do with the Unemployed, or Is Marriage 
a Failure? 

It is not difficult to find the new characteristics which mark 
off the age of the Tudors. There is the policy characteristics ot 
of what historians call “ dynastic marriages”— J. h r>Jnastic timeS ‘ 
marriage alliances by which monarchs attempt marnagcs * 
to build up world empires, adding kingdom to kingdom by 
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marriages, as the barons in the Wars of the Roses had added 
estate to estate. One development of this policy threatened to 
link England with Spain; another seemed likely to couple 
Scotland and France; a third, with more auspicious union, 
did join England and Scotland, and the union has not been 
shaken. There was tlie invention of printings and there was 
2. New Learning, the new learning, the substitution of criticism 
4. Ingian^aTk for blind obedience to authority. Then there 
sea power. was also the moving of the waters of religion, 

ending in the Reformation . The realm wavered between the 
old faith and the new, and in the end became Protestant; that 
change, too, was final. Lastly, there was the abandonment of 
the old policy of conquering territory in France, and, in its 
stead, the inrush into the New World which began the making 
of the British Empire, our latest and greatest inheritance. Any 
one of these would suffice to mark a new epoch; together they 
cleave a huge chasm between the old and the new. 

These characteristics, it is true, are not peculiar to England, 
nor indeed English in origin. Spain gave the earliest examples 
changes also successful dynastic marriages; she also, with Por- 
Buropean. tugal, was first in the New World. The new learning 
had its birth in Italy. Germany led that revolt against Rome, 
which, with varying severity, attacked in turn every European 
country. Not merely does Tudor England differ widely from 
Plantagenet England; the same difference reveals itself between 
fifteenth-century Europe and sixteenth-century Europe, and to 
understand English history at this period we must note the 
change that was taking place in the states around. 

Put briefly, it is the change from the old word “Christen- 
dom ” to the modern word “ Europe In old times, though 
men of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and England spoke 
different tongues and were of different race, yet they had some 
common bonds. They were all of one church, all members of 
Christendom, all in a sense under the headship of Pope and 
Emperor — the “Two Swords” to which Christ’s words on 
Gethsemane were held to apply. The name “ Christendom ” 
had, thus, a monarchic sense; it implied a common faith, some 
unity of purpose, and a common obedience to Christ’s Regents 
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on earth. But the name “Europe” bears no such meaning. 
It is anarchic , for Europe owns obedience to no ruler, and has 
no community of purpose; there is no longer even one church. 
Europe is a collection of independent states, each under its 
own government; these states are indeed joined by The idea of 
geography and entangled by politics, But each is 
seeking its own interest. This momentous change from “Chris- 
tendom” to “Europe” was brought about by the appearance 
of a new political idea — the idea of the “ nation 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw the decay of 
feudalism and the building up of strong monarchies. It saw 
Louis XI create France; it saw that union of Aragon and Castile 
in the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, which made Spain; it 
saw the Tudor line begin to heal the wounds left by the Wars of 
the Roses, and set up a monarchy which was really supreme. In 
each country, too, came a vigorous growth of national spirit, and 
a pride in national power. This spirit of national ambition re- 
vealed itself in Charles VIII of France’s expedition into Italy; 
in the long struggle between France and Spain, in which England 
took now one side, now the other; in the new idea that the re- 
ligion of each nation was a matter for its own concern and its 
own decision ; and in the rivalry for the New World. Thus in a 
sense the new characteristics which we observed as marking the 
Tudor England spring from a cause which is common to the 
whole of Europe, the growth of national feeling. For a time the 
new spirit was encumbered with the wreckage of the past — old 
beliefs, old policies, old traditions of the Medieval Papacy and 
the Medieval Empire. By degrees these were cleared away, and 
the new system, the society of “ nations ”, set up in its place. 
True, that to begin with the important nations were only France, 
Spain, and England. Germany and Italy were still unnational, 
overweighted the one with the Empire, the other with the 
Papacy; and centuries had to elapse before these, or the un- 
wieldy power of Russia, entered upon the scene of international 
politics. When we think of the State system of Europe in our 
own day, we are apt to forget how very new are some of 
its members. 
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2. The Seed Time 

Henry VIPs reign was a period of remedy and a period of 
seed time. The remedies belonged to past ills; these fall in their 
natural place at the end of the story of the Wars of the Roses. 

The sowing was to bear great fruit in the future. For the mean- 
time the results were hidden. We need only notice briefly what 
like the seed was. 

1. First came the planting of the overpoweringly strong Tudor 
monarchy. The Wars of the Roses had left the barons exhausted, 

The Tudor the Commons utterly discredited, and the realm 

“ despotism £]} ec j with one great longing, namely, for peace. 
Peace could only be assured by the keeping of good order: 
order, it seemed, could only be kept by a strong king. Hence 
the determination of the nation to support the Crown. Let the 
king only be strong and of a good courage, and all would be well 
Were he weak, or were the succession doubtful, disorder might 
break out again. Henry VII was avaricious, and Henry VIII 
seemed fitful and bloodthirsty; Mary was a Catholic, and a per- 
secutor of Protestant subjects; yet all had, on the whole, the 
support of the people. The Tudors are sometimes spoken of 
as despots. If this be understood to mean stem absolute rulers, 
on whom Parliament imposed very little check, the name is fitting. 

If we infer that they held their people crushed down in an un- 
willing servitude, the inference is wrong. The Tudors were ab- 
solute because England believed in them, trusted them, and was 
willing that they should be absolute. 

^Various causes helped them to be absolute. Henry VII 
gathered a great hoard of money, then as now an unfailing 
source of power. His ministers — Cardinal Morton, Empson, 
and Dudley — used all sorts of methods to fill his exchequer, 
partly by demanding benevolences, more by imposing large 
fines on all who had trespassed on the rights of the Crown.x/ 
Henry VIII spent all that his father had collected, but en- 
riched himself in his turn by plundering the monasteries and 
the Church. 

The coming into common use of gunpowder also strengthened 
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the Crown. For more than a hundred years gunpowder had been 
known, but the early guns and cannons were so clumsy that 
they did not at first supersede the bow and the old Gunpowder 
siege -engines. When, however, artillery began to and artillery, 
be efficient, the value of the old baronial castle dwindled away; 
and as the king alone possessed artillery* he had an advantage in 
war with which no rebel could compete. Further, since bullets 
were no respecters of either persons or plate-armour, the armoured 
knight no longer enjoyed comparative immunity in battle as 
he had done in the old days. War was no longer , a pastime 
for him. As the risk to his life increased, he grew less willing 
to hazard it, less ready to fly to arms in order to back a quarrel 

2. Henry VIPs reign saw the Genoese navigator Columbus 
discover the New World for Spain (1492), and Vasco da Gama 
round the Cape of Good Hope and open the route The New 
to the East for Portugal (1497). Nor was England beanie M 
content merely to look on. In 1497 some Bristol commerce, 
merchants fitted out an English ship, which under Venetian 
leaders — John and Sebastian Cabot — first reached the mainland 
of America. The value of these discoveries was slow to reveal 
itself. None the less, the change when it came was enormous. 
Commerce began to pass from the “ thalassic ” to the “ oceanic ” 
stage; that is to say, that while hitherto it had gone along the 
landlocked seas, especially the Mediterranean, it now began to 
put out on to the Atlantic. The change of trade routes meant 
much to England. While the Mediterranean had been the high- 
way, England had been far off. The new highway lay at hei 
door. Henceforth the states with an oceanic seaboard rose, 
those with a thalassic seaboard declined. England, France, 
Spain, and the Low Countries throve; Venice, Genoa, and the 
Mediterranean ports dwindled. Henry VIFs reign saw only the 
sowing of the seed; yet when the harvest came long years after, 
it was a great one for England. 

3. So, too, with the new learning. Taking its second birth, its 
“renaissance” in Italy, it spread to other lands, bringing with it 
an enthusiasm for learning, especially for classical learn- The new 
ing, and a desire to search out what was true. In its learnmg - 
origin there was nothing about the new learning hostile to the old 
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faith. At first more than one Pope encouraged and patronized 
the scholars. And when some of these, in their enthusiasm for 
Greek and Roman culture, were tempted into irreligious expres- 
sions, the Church treated them on the whole with the mild dis- 
regard which parents extend to wilful children. Unfortunately, 
though there was nothing anti-religious in the study of classical 
Latin, and even of Greek, part of the authority of the Popes was 
held to rest on certain documents, such as the Donation of Con- 
stantine and the statements in the Forged Decretals, which in an 
ignorant age had been accepted as genuine, but which could not 
really bear investigation. The new spirit of research and criticism 
did not confine itself to classical texts; it attacked theological 
claims also. This the Papacy felt to be undesirable, if not 
dangerous; and thus the new learning and the theologians gradu- 
ally parted company. In Henry VIPs reign the severance of 
the ways had not been reached; Grocyn and Linacre, who taught 
Greek at Oxford, and Colet, who lectured on the Greek Testa- 
ment, were only interested in spreading learning. Yet in the 
Flemish scholar Erasmus the signs of the coming struggle appear. 
Erasmus was always ready to mock the theology of the monks. 
Doubtless the monks’ erudition was old-fashioned and often 
absurd. Yet ridicule is the first st£p in sapping the foundations 
of belief. Erasmus never became a Protestant, but he set the 
feet of many of his followers on the road. Again the seed lay in 
the ground germinating. 

4. So it was also with the policy of dynastic marriages — 
marriages, that is to say, among royal houses, intended to bring 
Dynastic g reat inheritances and unite realms. It may seem at 
marriages. fi rs t sight out of character that this policy should ac- 
company the growth of a national spirit, since it is absolutely at 
variance with ideas of national policy as we know them now. To 
us the marriage alliances of crowned heads mean little or nothing 
in deciding national intercourse. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a monarch had not 
yet become merely an official He was not yet the possession of 
his people. On the contrary, the people were his. He directed 
the policy of the country, and his friendship would naturally 
express itself in marriage alliance. Marriages formed the easiest 
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bond, and might prove most profitable in acquiring new dominions. 
Hence all statesmen were matchmakers. That a nation might 
object to such political mariages de convenance would not be 
a matter of serious concern to the kings and statesmen who 
arranged them. England was now for the first time about to 
join in a group of dynastic marriages, th<? effects of which deeply 
influenced European history during a great part of the sixteenth 
century; indeed European history of the time all hangs on them. 

We have already mentioned Charles VI IPs expedition to 
Italy. In 1494 that French monarch had allied himself with 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, had marched an army The French 
through the length of Italy, and had seized the king- in Ital y- 
dom of Naples. The ease and effrontery with which his success 
was won alarmed everyone. Maximilian, who as Emperor had 
claims on Milan, and Ferdinand of Spain, who had claims on 
Naples, and the Pope, who was terrified at this sudden inthrust 
of a mailed hand from over the Alps, all sought means to guard 
themselves against this pushing dangerous French monarch. The 
natural enemy of France was in their eyes England. Hence 
they strove to make alliance with Henry VII. They argued that 
he could, if he chose, keep France occupied at home; and if 
France were occupied at homp, she would not be in mischief in 
Italy. Henry was willing to join them, and thus England took 
the first step in the dynastic marriages which were to prove 
a menace to the country for a whole century, and, after all, end 
fortunately. 

It is impossible to understand the history of the time with- 
out a knowledge of this group of marriages in which England 
was now joining. 

The story begins with the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 
with Isabella of Castile, which formed the nucleus round which 
the nation of Spain gradually formed out of the gpain and the 
mass of little kingdoms and provinces of the house of Haps- 

, r burg: its 

Peninsula. About the same time Maximilian of alliance with 
Austria (of the house of Hapsburg) had married ngan 
Mary of Burgundy, thus winning for the house of Hapsburg 
all Charles the Bold’s Burgundian dominions, including the 
Low Countries. The daughter and heiress of the Spanish 
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sovereigns, Juana, married Philip the Handsome, Maximilian’s 
only son. This brought the Hapsburgs into Spain. The new- 
born son of Philip and Juana, Charles (born 1500) would be 
heir to vast dominions. Spain, the duchy of Austria, Burgundy 
and the Low Countries, lands in Italy, and the Spanish pos- 
sessions oversea woulcF all be his. The prize that was offered 
to Henry VII was the hand of Katherine of Aragon, sister 
to Juana, and Henry accepted it for his eldest son, Arthur. 
Arthur, however, died within a year of his marriage, and the 
bride was affianced to the king’s second son Henry, afterwards 
Henry VIII. 

Here, then, was the first great marriage-stroke, entwining the 
fortunes of England with those of Spain and Austria, securing 
its aid against the ambition of France. In the future lay other 
‘unexpected great events destined to spring from it — the English 
Reformation and the Marian persecution. 

Not content with this, another blow was aimed at France by 
the politicians of the house of Hapsburg. France had been the 
enemy of England, and therefore the ally of Scotland. To 
detach the Scots from the French and so leave France isolated 
would be a master-stroke. To effect this the hand 
of Margaret, Henry VIPs elder daughter, was offered 
to James IV of Scotland, and that monarch accepted it (1502). 1 

Having thus raised England to a position of great influence 
in Europe Henry VII died, and left the working out of his 
schemes to his son. 


The Scottish 
marriage. 


Maximilian 
of Austria, 
Emperor, 
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1 Charles the Bold. 
Mary 

of Burgundy, 
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XXII. Henry VIII and Wolsey 

Henry VIIFs long reign divides naturally enough into two 
periods. In the first the interest lies mainly abroad; eyes are 
$ fixed on international rivalries between ^France and Spain, the 
Empire and the Popes, and on diplomatic struggles amongst 
them. The second is taken up with the Reformation. The 
connecting point between the two is the question of Kenry viirs 
the King’s divorce. The two periods present a reign - 
contrast. The earlier one, though full of an appear- Divisions, 
ance of greatness, is in reality curiously barren of material results* 
Out of all the scheming, intrigues, and alliances emerges prac- 
tically nothing that is tangible. The later period is perhaps the 
most momentous time in the whole of English history. Yet 
though in most respects the first period was fruitless, it was 
notable for one thing. It contained Wolsey: and Wolsey was 
the first statesman to raise England to a great place in Euro- 
pean politics. 

The new feature of European politics of the time has been 
already mentioned — it was the rise of national feeling showing 
itself in the creation of nation-states. This new idea, however, 
was still encumbered with the old conditions: it was striving with 
.the Medieval notion of Christendom, the headship of Papacy and 
/ Empire. Hence the chief theatre of the politics lay in Italy. It 
/ was there that the new forces would come most strongly in contact 
* J with the old surroundings. In Italian affairs, the Empire, Spain, 

: and France were all concerned. The Emperor was by title King 
of the Romans. Spain and France both had claims to push 
‘ in the kingdom of Naples. But England had no direct interests 
or claims. Hitherto in the eyes of Papacy and Empire, in 
the ideas of Christendom, her place had been unimportant. It 
is a significant fact that at the Council of Constance (1414), 
where the voting went by nations , England was not recognized 
as a separate nation at all. She was grouped with the Germans. 

By intervening in these European politics which had their 
centre in Italy, -England placed itself on a level with France, 
Spain, and the Empire; by the skill which Wolsey showed in 
£0271) 17 
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setting off one nation against the other, England for a time 
seemed to be arbiter in Europe. Finally it was 
iSfopean in through Italian politics that Henry’s divorce was re- 
pohtxcs. f use( j t0 him, thus bringing about the breach with 
Rome and the Reformation. 

Since for the first ^twenty years of Henry VIIFs reign the 
attitude of England was the chief question for all diplomatists, 
and since, further, England’s diplomacy lay in the hands of 
the greatest diplomatist she has ever produced, some knowledge 
of the course of events is essential, even though at the end none 
of the results aimed at appear to be attained, and the outcome 
is barren when compared with the intricate and busy negotiations 
and changes which mark the time. 

After Charles VIIFs expedition into Italy, that country had 
been in a constant state of confusion. Louis XII, the suc- 
cessor of Charles VIII, had captured Milan. Then in alliance 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, French and Spaniards had made a 
joint attack on Naples, only to quarrel in the next yean In 
1508 the selfish policy of the time reached a climax, when 
France, Spain, and Pope Julius II united in the League of 
Cambrai to attack and divide the territories of Venice. France 
took the lion’s share of the plunder, and Pope Julius II, see- 
ing with alarm that this sort of political brigandage would in 
all likelihood next be turned against the lands of the Papacy, 
deserted the French, and formed a fresh alliance for his own 
The Holy League protection. This Holy League included Ferdi- 
and^ 4 Tpo P pe. n nand of Spain. The natural way of getting rid 
England joins it. 0 f the French from Italy was to occupy them 
at home. Ferdinand planned an invasion of Navarre, and invited 
his son-in-law, Henry VIII, to attack Guienne. Henry VIII, 
flattered by the attentions of Spain, and youthfully anxious to 
make a name for himself, agreed to join the Holy League. 

The outcome of this was a fruitless expedition to Guienne in 
15 1 1, and the more successful campaign of 1513, in which 
Terouenne and Tournai were taken and the battle of the Spurs 
won. Another result was the battle of Flodden, where the Scots, 
faithful as usual to their French alliance, invaded England and 
were completely routed. We may leave the details of the battle 
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to a later chapter, merely noting now the reason of its occurrence. 
Then, however, as Henry saw that he was being left to do all 
the work, while Ferdinand and Maximilian reaped the rewards, 
he withdrew from the alliance. 

It is this turn of policy which- marks the advent of Woisey. 
So far, all had been of the old fashion— an attempt to recover 
the lost lands in Guienne, a war against the Thomas woisey 
old rival, France, accompanied as usual by and his new 
an irruption of the old enemy, Scotland, over the borders. In 
the diplomacy and in the preparations for war Woisey had made 
a sudden great reputation. Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, rector 
of Lymington, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, royal 
chaplain to Henry VII, he found in the new king a master 
who gave him work and rewarded the vigour with which he 
performed it In gratitude for Wolsey’s efforts to fit out the 
expedition of 1513 Henry made him Bishop of Tournai, and 
in the next year Bishop of Lincoln. More important still, 
he gave him his confidence. Thus a new steersman stood at 
the wheel and gave a totally unexpected turn to it. He aban- 
doned the policy of opposing France, and determined to turn 
that country into an ally. 

Henry was already angry with Maximilian and Ferdinand, and 
readily agreed to Wolsey’s schemes. The chance soon came. 
Louis XII’s queen died: he was looking out for The French 
a new bride. With the utmost secrecy Woisey alliance * 
negotiated a match between him and Henry VII I’s youngest 
sister, Mary. That the king was fifty-two and the bride seventeen 
was, of course, not worth considering by a statesman. Questions 
of personal feeling did not weigh beside strokes of diplomacy. 
And the stroke was a master-stroke. Not only did it show 
that England, hitherto a blunderer in diplomacy, had a diplo- 
matist to the full as subtle, silent, and speedy as any Spaniard 
or Italian; but by allying England with France it checkmated 
the Holy League; it marked the beginning of a complete change 
in policy, a policy which by degrees became established as 
traditional, namely to treat Spain as England’s rival and en- 
counter her power at sea and in the New World. 

The eventual results were clear and of great consequence; 
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on the other hand, the immediate results were confused and 
unaccompanied by any very tangible advantage. To put it 
in another way, Wolsey’s statesmanship only became clear as 
the century rolled on. For the present it was obscured by his 
diplomacy. And as diplomacy has to deal immediately with 
events as they arise, ft often conveys the impression of being 
vacillating and opportunist. Since the first result of Wolsey’s 
abandonment of the Holy League for a French alliance was 
to demonstrate how important England might be in European 
politics, the object of all diplomatists was to secure Eng- 
land’s friendship. Thrown into one side of the balance or the 
other, England’s weight would be decisive. Wolsey saw that 
the best and indeed the only way of preserving this position 
of authority was to keep, or to seem to keep, an open mind. 
To decide firmly for one side or the other was to lose the power 
of decision. Yet, while Wolsey’s policy at times swayed between 
France and Spain, on the whole, at each important crisis, he 
turned towards France as the better ally. 

If we summarize the course of events we shall see this more 
clearly. His first stroke, the marriage of Mary with Louis XII, 
was robbed of its value by the death of Louis in 1515. His 

The assin of successor, Francis^ I, an ambitious young man, 

the ojd^men— immediately plunged into war to regain the 

Ferdinand, 151I. duchy of Milan, and defeated the Swiss allies 

Maximilian, 1519. ^ <juke at Marignano. Europe again grew 

alarmed lest France should grow too strong. In the next year 
Ferdinand died, and his grandson Charles became his heir, 
uniting under his rule an alarming mass of territory — Bur- 
gundy, the Netherlands, Spain, and Sicily. Again Wolsey 
met this danger with a French alliance, and confirmed it with 
the pledge of Henry’s infant daughter Mary to the Dauphin. 
With great skill he negotiated a Universal Peace, in which the 
Pope, the Emperor, France, Spain, and Scotland joined. Thus he 
made England appear as supreme arbiter in European politics. 

In 1519 came a fresh change with the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Francis and Charles Y were both candidates to 
succeed him: Henry’s vanity compelled Wolsey to put his claim 
forward too, though his chances were never seriously treated. 
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Eventually Charles was elected, England maintaining a position 
of neutrality towards both sides in order that each might feel that 
any unfriendliness might throw Henry into his rival’s camp. 
Each power tried to win Wolsey and the alliance of his royal 
master, by dangling before him the bait of the Papacy, and 
promising support at the next vacancy in the Holy See. This 
phase is marked by the glories of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, where Henry held conference with Francis, going straight 
from there to Calais to interview the Emperor Charles. 

All was now in the hands of the young men. Charles of 
Spain, Francis of France, and Henry of England were much less 
cautious and wary than Louis XII, Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian. The problem, too, had been Thc young: men * 
narrowed and intensified, for Maximilian’s and Ferdinand’s powers 
had coalesced. There was no longer Spain and the Empire" 1 to 
be considered. They were in one hand ; and they lay on 
either side of France. The rivals, however, could not keep at 
peace; and Henry, urged by his Spanish wife, by the national 
connection between England and Flanders in commerce, and 
by the old-fashioned liking which his nobles had for a war 
with France, took the side of Spain. Wolsey disapproved, but 
he could not sway his master. Two campaigns, however, 
showed that it was easier to plan the reconquest of the lost 
English provinces than to carry it into effect. It was almost 
impossible to get money to carry on the war. Parliament would 
give no supplies. Wolsey’s device of a benevolence, under a 
new and more alluring title of “ the Amicable Loan ”, was met 
with clamour and even tumult. “My lord,” said one of the 
rioters to the Duke of Norfolk, “since you ask who is our 
captain, forsooth his name is Poverty, for he and his cousin 
Necessity have brought us to this doing.” In 1525 Francis was 
defeated and captured at Pavia, 1 and Wolsey had drawn off from 
the Spanish side. In 1527 the Imperial troops, under The sack of 
the Duke of Bourbon, sacked Rome, and made Pope Rome * 
Clement VII prisoner. Wolsey used the indignation which this 
outrage on the Pope caused to prepare a fresh French alliance. 

Close on the heels of this came the trouble of the king’s 

* “Tout est perdu fors 1’honneur (et ma vie}.** 
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divorce, leading to Wolsey’s fall, and the Reformation. The 
languid interest which the country had shown in Wolsey’s some- 
what bewildering diplomacy suddenly sprang into a flame when the 
old grievance of the papal power in England came to the front. 
Here must be traced the beginnings of the Reformation. 


XXIII. The Reformation 

i. The New Learning and the Reformation 
in Germany 

It is almost universally true of the great figures in the world’s 
history that they are partly shaped by the trend of current 
opinion, and are so far the product of their time: yet more 
sril they react on public opinion, and so shape their time to their 
own opinions. They are inevitable, and yet totally incalculable. 
So with Luther. To grasp the significance of his work it is 
needful to see wherein he merely took up a movement already 
started, and also how far he gave a new turn to its direction. 

When the Turkish pressure on Constantinople dispersed over 
Europe a multitude of Greek refugees, many of them turned, 
The revival as did the emigres from France at a much later 
of learning, time, to their one resource for a living — they began 
to teach their own language. An interest in Greek once 
stimulated in Italy, there came a demand for Greek writings 
to read. These would be first the classical writers, and above 
all Plato. Curiosity once stirred, spread. Classic Greek revived 
classic Latin; and the Italian Renaissance took the shape of 
a classic revival in letters and art. To it the world owes an 
amazing debt in scholarship, sculpture, literature, painting. Rut 
it does not owe the Reformation. The Italian phase of the New 
Learning was an artistic and scholarly temper of mind, but 
it had little that was practical about it. Cosimo and Lorenzo del 
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Medici’s band of scholars at Florence — where were brought up 
Michael Angelo and Ficino the Platonist scholar, the brilliant 
Pico della Mirandola, who was at twenty-three the greatest linguist 
of his time, and Poliziano, the most cultured poet of the age* — 
lived in a joyous atmosphere of scholarly intercourse “ seasoned 
with delightful talk and wit”; yet when fere appeared in Florence 
Girolamo Savonarola, the one scholar who was in earnest about 
putting the new ideas into practice, the Florentines could only 
give him the fleeting interest that they gave at that time to 
all brilliant novelties, and eventually looked on without much 
protest when Pope Alexander VI had him burned. The Floren- 
tine school loved words but not deeds. It was the same at 
Rome when the newly- founded “ Roman Academy ” became 
so intensely classical that some members even aped a revival 
of paganism, and induced the Pope to imprison them, till he 
became convinced that they were so entirely trivial, that the 
Church could afford to pass them over with contempt. He 
was right so far as Italy was concerned. The spirit of the New 
Learning there showed no signs of being practical. It would 
study, comment, and criticize; but it would do nothing. 

Yet in Italy as elsewhere through Europe there was much 
that needed doing. While ^the New Learning was rekindling 
Italian scholarship, the Church, as illustrated by its leaders the 
popes, seemed to be decaying in morals and influence. Even 
so honest and well - meaning a pope as Pius II Decline of the 
could not raise a spark of real enthusiasm in Pa P acy > I4 ? a 
his attempt to stir Europe once more to drive back the 
Turks. The days of crusading zeal were past. Gradually, 
from 1470 onwards, the popes slipped into what was going on 
around them. They became Italian princes, seeking to build 
up for the Church a strong principality at the expense of their 
.neighbours by the usual methods of the statecraft of the time, 
intrigue and violence. Sixtus IV began this “ secularization of 
the Papacy ”, His successor, Innocent VIII, was a lazy and 
incapable man, and his private life was scandalous. In this 
he was eclipsed by his successor, Rodrigo Borgia, Alexander VI, 
who was suspected, with good reason, of using poison to gain 
his political ends, and whose son, Cesare Borgia, was, during his 
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papal father’s life, the most notorious villain in Italy. Julius II, 
the next 1 pope, was not a nepotist, nor greedy for his family, 
but his ambition to enlarge the Papal States kept Italy distracted 
with war during his whole papacy. Leo X (1513), of whom 
little was known save his youth and good nature, was chosen 
in the hope that he wosld give rest from the intolerable political 
activity that had marked the last two pontificates. 

Still, the manifold abuses of the time, the emptiness of the 
Papacy, the alliance that was growing closer between the Church 
and the world, the aloofness that prevailed between religion and 
life, the gap that was widening between the new learning and the 
old theology, caused no real troublings of heart in Italy. Italy 
had acquiesced for so long in the position and claims of the 
medieval Church, as embodied in the papal system, that it 
believed this to be as enduring as the sun in the firmament. 
The scholars despised the churchmen a little, as being ignorant 
and unenlightened, but they accepted the Papacy and its ways 
with a shrug of the shoulders. The Papacy, in its turn, despised 
the scholars, but tolerated them with the easy confidence with 
which any ancient institution regards what it imagines to be 
childish follies. Unfortunately the Papacy’s accurate estimate of 
the Renaissance in Italy only prepared it to misunderstand the 
movement in England and Germany. 

Germany and England had got what Italy had not— a sense 
that wrong is not the less wrong for being long upheld, and 
_ . that right, even if new, may still be right. That 

in Germany is the real spirit of the reformer, who, while he feels 

and England. t ^ e t00 s horfc in which to learn, realizes still 

more acutely that the day is too short in which to act Hence 
the northerners turned to what they felt to be of real concern in 
life. In Germany and in England the New Learning was practical. 
Men felt that learning was barren unless it bore directly upon life. 
To know better was useless, if it did not lead men to live better 
and to do better. Thus the scholarship which in Italy worked 
among the classics turned across the Alps to the field of the 
New Testament; seed sown here would not fall on stony ground or 
be choked by the cares of this world, but would bring forth fruit. 

1 But one. Pius III was Pope for one month. 
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Two types, then, were characteristic of the New Learning in 
the north : the theologian, who, while not regardless of tradition 
and of what men had been taught in the past, yet applied his 
learning to it to find out what he believed to be the truth; 
secondly, the reformer, who, fearless of power and dignitaries, 
followed out his conclusions to do what he felt to be right 
The best examples of these two types are Erasmus and Luther. 

Desiderius Erasmus was a Fleming, Left an orphan and 
pushed into a monastery, he had as a boy acquired an intense 
dislike for monks and their life, and on coming of age Er smus 
had quitted his monastery. He had studied at Paris a 
and then at Oxford, and later his wanderings included Germany 
and Italy. Too wide-minded to fall in with either the impractical 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance, or the theological brawling which 
was disturbing Germany, his critical mind set others on the path 
from which he himself ultimately shrunk back. His influence 
was displayed in two ways. First, in his book, the Praise of 
Folly , he taught the world, and especially the world of scholars, 
to laugh at the old-fashioned scholastic learning of the monks. 1 
Many had in different ages assailed the monks with abuse, and 
done them on the whole little harm. To the poisoned shafts 
of Erasmus’s wit no effective^ reply was possible. Yet ridicule 
of the monks and their opinions naturally resulted in a con- 
tempt for their order and their faith; this meant a sapping of 
one of the buttresses of the Church. But much more impor- 
tant than Erasmus’s work as a wit was his work as a critic. Fie 
published, in 1516, a complete edition of the Greek Testament, 
and placed beside the Greek a new Latin translation, in which 
he corrected what seemed to him to be mistakes, while in notes 
he expressed freely his ideas upon current beliefs. One example 
will illustrate the whole. On the text, “Upon this rock I will 
build my church ”, he observes that this does not refer only to 
the Pope, but to all Christians. Methods of this kind would 
speedily call upon all the claims of the Papacy to justify them- 
selves from the Bible, and would press for their rejection should 
they fail to do so. 

* The book was not directed against the monks particularly, but against fools. Erasmus 
merely found the species plentiful in monasteries. 
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What Erasmus taught was put into practice by Martin Luther. 
A peasant by birth, he had entered an Augustinian house at Er- 
furt, but the life of the cloister gave him no comfort. 
Martin Luth«r, ^ was 0 pp resse d with an intense consciousness 

of inward sin, and this wrestling in his own mind trained in him 
the practical earnestne& and the feeling of a close personal rela- 
tion between man and God which marked him through life. He 
left the monastery in 1508, and became a teacher of theology in 
the new Saxon university of Wittenberg. A visit to Rome which 
he paid in 1510 revealed to him the depth of carelessness and 
indifference which pervaded the Papal Court. He set himself 
more anxiously than ever to study the Bible, in the belief that 
here was to be found the only remedy against what he called 
“ the reign of slothfulness ” which “ made the way to heaven so 
easy that a single sigh suffices So, when the Dominican friar 
Tetzel came into Saxony with a commission to grant indulgences 
(which remitted penances imposed after sin) in return for a gift 
towards the fund for building St. Peter’s in Rome, Luther took fire. 
There was, he felt, grave danger that simple or careless men would 
interpret the giving of money in the wrong way ; that they would 
not realize that sin must be atoned for by inward penitence, and 
that till this was done and absolution granted, charitable and 
pious actions and gifts, however virtuous, were useless, : Accord- 
ingly he posted on the church door at Wittenberg a series of 
theses explaining his views, inviting discussion, and asking for an 
expression of “the mind of the Pope” 

Luther wished to have a discussion on a doubtful point of 
theology; there was nothing defiant in his attitude at first; dis- 
Luther’s quarrel cussion of such points was by no means unusual 
with Rome, But the Papacy had no mind for such a discussion. 
Doubtless the doctrine of indulgences led to abuses; later, at the 
Council of Trent, the Church had to condemn “disreputable gains” 
made by those who desired to obtain them; yet equally certainly 
the system of indulgences had proved most profitable to the 
Papacy. To destroy it would throw papal finance into confusion; 
to meddle with it was dangerous. Accordingly Luther must be 
bidden to hold his tongue, and be content that what the Church 
sanctioned was well. 
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Here came into the issue Luther's personal character and 
the feelings of the time. Had Luther been fainthearted, he 
would have subsided into silence. As he was fearless, he 
persisted; in answering the objections of his opponents he 
enlarged his own ideas, following without faltering the con- 
clusions which he drew from the study* of the Bible and the 
early fathers of the Church. When commanded again to be 
silent, he enquired into the Pope's motives for ordering silence, 
and began to question whether the Pope might not himself be 
wrong. Other popes had erred. Why not Leo X? That the 
path was dangerous did not check Luther; that it would end in 
catastrophe seemed to him inconceivable. No religious reformer 
ever starts with the design of being a heretic; he only becomes 
one when he fails to persuade his opponents that it is they who 
are wrong and not he; and as this is so plain to him, he cannot 
see why they should fail to grasp it. 

Yet Luther's resolution would not have been by itself enough;, 
he would have perished as Huss and Savonarola perished, under 
a combination of the powers of Pope and Emperor, success of 
had not the state of Germany at the time made this Luther * 
combination impossible. The Papacy was particularly unpopular,, 
and even had the Emperor wished to act vigorously on its behalf 
against Luther, the princes and nobles of the Empire were divided 
in attitude. The dispute went busily on, and Luther's ideas were 
listened to with attention. He began to speak also in a way that 
could be understood. Discarding Latin, the learned language, 
in which till now all theological discussions had been enshrouded, 
he appealed to the Germans in their own German tongue. And 
his ideas soon became more extreme. Commenting on the views 
expressed by an opponent at the Papal Court, he wrote : “ When 
the Romanists see that they cannot prevent a Council, they feign 
that a Pope is above a Council, is the infallible rule of truth and 
the author of all understanding of Scripture. There is no remedy 
save that Emperor, Kings, and Princes should attack these pests 
and settle the matter, not by words but by the sword." From the 
attack on persons it is a short step to the attack on doctrine. He 
wished to sweep away four of the seven sacraments; he held 
that the liberty of a Christian man is only ruled by his union 
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to Christ in his kingdom, and therefore free from outward 
observances. 

The one way now to extinguish Luther was to deprive him of 
support by removing grounds of complaint. This could only be 
done by making a serious attempt to right abuses and cool down 
anger by reasonable refbrm and concession. But concession as a 
policy does not often commend itself either to Popes, Emperors, 
Condemnation or heretics. Luther was condemned at the Diet of 
of Luther. Worms in 1521, and the princes of the Empire were 
adjured to root out his heresy. Some were lukewarm, others 
vigorous. Where vigour was displayed rebellion sprang up ; still, 
so long as the Pope had the Emperor on his side he might hope 
that the cause was prospering. But five years later they quarrelled; 
the Pope had absolved Francis I from keeping the promises 
Charles had exacted from him after the defeat of Pavia, and 
accordingly Charles refused to support the Papal cause against 
the heretics; the imperial policy was reversed; each prince was 
given liberty to act about Luther “as he thought he could 
answer to God and the Emperor’’ — that is to say, as seemed 
best to his own taste. Immediately after, as if to show how 
little union there was even among the supporters of the Roman 
Church, the Imperial troops — a ^mixture of Spanish Catholics 
and German Lutherans, led by the French renegade Bourbon 
— sacked Rome with every conceivable species of horror and 
blasphemy, and held the Pope imprisoned in his Castle of St. 
Angelo. In this way Luther was dung about as a shuttlecock 
in the reckless game of politics, and Germany was left to hope* 
less religious confusion. 

So long an account of the beginnings of the Reformation in 
Germany may seem out of place in a history of England; yet 
without a knowledge of what happened in Europe, the cause 
and the importance of the English Reformation cannot be 
appreciated. Luther had hit the Papacy hard and in a weak 
spot; the blow had been much applauded; by writing in German 
he had appealed to the people at large; what is more, he had 
survived. This was a large measure of success. Yet one thing 
he lacked. Some German princes had favoured him, but none 
had openly taken up his cause. No powerful state had put his 
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views into practice by rejecting the authority of the Pope. This 
momentous step was first taken by England. Here is the reason 
why the English Reformation was an event of paramount impor- 
tance not only in our land, but over the length and breadth of 
Europe. 

2. The Reformation in England: the Breach 
with Rome 

English scholars had been as zealous as the Germans in 
seeking the New Learning, and had sought it in the same prac- 
tical spirit. Grocyn studied at Florence, and came _ „ , 
back to lecture at Oxford m 1491. John Colet, movement in 
Dean of St. Paul’s, had, like Erasmus, valued his England * 
Greek most because by it he could unlock the treasures of the 
Gospels: he had unhesitatingly set aside the learning of the 
schoolmen, as being barren or misleading, and based his 
teaching on the literal w T ords of the New Testament. In his 
foundation of St. Paul’s Grammar School he gave clear proof of 
his aims, by causing to be placed over the master’s chair in his 
new school the image of the child Christ, with the words, “ Hear 
ye him”. Erasmus himself taught at Cambridge, and inspired 
Latimer and Fisher with his ideas. In brilliance of wit and 
in seriousness of mind he found a rival in his own friend, Thomas 
More. More’s book, Utopia, describing the ideal land of “ No- 
where”, was far in advance of its time in its wide and tolerant 
principles. He pictures a commonwealth where the aim of law 
was the good of its members; where all were free to worship 
as they pleased “because it is not in a man’s power to believe 
as he list”; where none were poor, because goods were held in 
common, yet all had to work because work was necessary to 
human wellbeing; where the sovereign was removable “on sus- 
picion of a design to enslave his people”; where all children were 
taught; and where the punishment for crime was so to be ordered 
to make the criminal “ever after live a true and honest man”. 
This foreshadows all that the modem state has striven after and 
a good deal that it has not yet attained. No book shows so well 
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as Utopia how the human soul may leap forward out of the 
trammels of its time. Yet though More, Colet, and the “ Greeks” 
at either University struggled against the “ Trojans”, who still 
clung to the old teaching and the old ideas, they could make 
little practical progress in the real task of reform by themselves. 
Till the King or Wofcsey would stir, nothing could be done, 
and both were for the present immersed in foreign diplomacy. 

Wolsey’s W °lsey, *S true, saw need for reforal > but the 

failure. moment was not propitious, and he was too busy ever 
to find a time. Being Cardinal - Legate he had the power to 
deal with the Church, but he put off doing it. His few efforts 
were cautious and prudent, but cautious reformers satisfy neither 
side. The doom of Laodicea clings to them. They alarm and 
irritate those who hold to the old system, while the hot reformers 
condemn them as triflers. Even Wolsey’s suppression of a 
few decrepit monasteries, and the establishment of “ Cardinal 
College ” 1 at Oxford, was turned to his reproof. The clerical 
party saw in him a false friend; the nobles only saw him striving 
after his own vainglory. 

Yet though the strong hands that held England gave no 
opportunity to the Reformers, such as was offered in feeble and 
disunited Germany, yet there was r fuel ready should the torch be 
applied. Since the days of Edward III and Richard II, English- 
men had vigorously resented Papal interference. The statutes 
of Provisors and Praemunire 2 had expressed the popular dislike 
of the Papacy’s thrusting intruders into English benefices, or 
attempting to enforce its decrees in England. However, the 

“grim two-handed engine at the door 55 

stood rusty, but ready. Should cause of affront be given, the 
King would find his people united supporters against Rome. 
And the great source of Henry’s power was that he was so 
completely an Englishman of his time. He understood his 
subjects and they him. So far he had no quarrel with the 
Papacy; he heartily condemned Luther, and had caused to be 
published in his own name a confutation of that heretic which 
Pope Clement had rewarded with the gift of the Golden Rose 

iJSTow Christ Church. 2 Seep. 192. 
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and the title of “Fidei Defensor” — a title which still figures on 
our coinage. But Henry had no deep-grounded respect for the 
Papacy. Were Popes complaisant, Henry was correspondingly 
gracious; should differences arise, Henry’s, zeal would cool; and 
in 1526 the cause of quarrel was not far off. Henry was tiring of 
his wife Katherine. ■ r# ■ 

It must be admitted that Henry and Katherine had little to 
hold them together. Being a Spaniard, she had disliked the 
French alliance to which Henry, under Wolsey’s The King’s 
guidance, had turned so frequently, and she had divorce * 
pestered the King with more zeal than wisdom. Henry on 
his side was disappointed that she had borne him no son to 
follow him, and secure the succession; each grew cool towards 
the other, and Henry found her companionship more and more 
distasteful. But his ideas were suddenly turned in the direction 
of a divorce by the fact that he fell violently in love with a lady 
of the court named Anne Boleyn. To win Anne, it w*as needful 
to get rid of Katherine ; once more Henry turned to Wolsey for 
help. A technical ground was not far to seek. Katherine had 
been his brother Arthur’s widow; hence the marriage had been 
illegal but for a dispensation from the Pope; the King’s con- 
science now became convinced that the dispensation was wrong; 
could not his marriage be declared null and void? Popes had 
done greater things for monarchs than this. 

Wolsey did not oppose the idea: perhaps he even suggested 
it to Henry; he would be glad to be rid of Katherine and her 
Spanish views. But though he hoped the Pope might be per- 
suaded, yet there were many difficulties. Nothing , . . 

could be said against Katherine, who was of most the way of 

u Wolsey. 

virtuous character. England would probably sympa- 
thize with her, especially when the real object, namely, that 
Henry should marry Anne, had leaked out. Both France and 
Spain would oppose it — France, because Henry’s daughter, Mary, 
was betrothed to the Dauphin, and such action would leave 
her illegitimate; Spain, because Charles V was Katherine’s 
nephew. And in 1527, when the affair was being cautiously 
broached, came the sack of Borne, which left Pope Clement at 
Charles V’s mercy. No more inauspicious moment could be 
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chosen for trying to persuade the Pope to offer the Spanish 
king a deadly affront No wonder that Wolsey hesitated 

Things went as he expected. Neither Spain nor France gave 
him any help. Clement put things off, then appointed Wolsey 
and Cardinal Campeggio to hear the cause in England, but 
did not give them fne power of final decision. Campeggio 
reached England in October, but the trial did not begin till 
the following June. Its verdict was expected in July, but at 
the end of that month Campeggio declared the sitting adjourned 
for two months more. This renewed delay made Henry furious. 

Here was revealed what had been hitherto but dimly seen. 
The real master of England was after all not Wolsey but Henry; 
and Henry showed the quality which Wolsey lacked — determina- 
tion, and disregard of tradition and consequence which might 
stand in his way. Hence, while men were waiting for the 
cautious Wolsey to find his way round this thicket of political 
thorns, Henry, like a bull, burst through it. 

He threw over Wolsey, and directed his attorney to sue for 
a writ of pmmunire against his minister, on the ground that, 
Fail of acting as Papal Legate, he had broken the statute. The 
Wolsey. charge was iniquitous, since Wolsey had obtained his 
legating authority at the King’s* own pressing desire, in order 
to use it for the King. But that, he knew, would not save him. 
He made instant and humble submission, acknowledging that 
all his goods were most justly forfeit to his “ most merciful” 
master. Henry seized his goods, deprived him of the Great 
Seal, and dismissed him to his see of York. He probably was 
not quite sure that he might not want him again. Wolsey’s 
enemies, however, were too strong; the Cardinal was arrested at 
York for high treason, and dispatched southwards to the Tower. 
Death, however, was more merciful than the King: broken- 
hearted, feeble, and despairing, Wolsey struggled to Leicester, and 
there died, Henry’s last act was to send instructions to an 
envoy straitly to question his old servant on his deathbed as 
to what he had done with ^1500 which he had scraped to- 
gether after his fall, the last remnant of that abundant wealth 
which had been spent for the King, or seized by him. 

Two steps which the King took close on Wolsey’s fall are 
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most significant of the future. He issued writs for the sum- 
moning of a Parliament, and he appointed Sir Thomas More 
to succeed Wolsey as Chancellor. Parliament save for one brief 
session had not met for fourteen years; it was much longer since 
a King had entrusted his conscience to a layman’s keeping, 1 But 
both signs point the same way: the swify of the Church in 
politics was tottering, the “minister” and the layman were rising 
to take its place. Wolsey is the last “Eminence” in that long 
chain of ecclesiastical statesmen that tower through English history 
from Dunstan onwards. None of them, great as they were, o’er- 
tops Wolsey. Yet with the suddenness of a precipitous fall the 
chain breaks off and is submerged. Far off in the sea of time 
one mitred head will rise again above the political waters: that 
is Laud; but he is lonely in history, out of place and out of date. 

The seven years from 1529 till 1536 during which this Parlia- 
ment sat, saw the breach between Henry and Rome widen year 
by year into a yawning gulf. Each step in the The R e f orma _ 
quarrel is marked by a fresh inroad of Parliament tion Parliament, 
on the position of the Church, Thus this “Reformation” Parlia- 
ment is not unlike the Long Parliament. Each came after a 
prolonged period of unparliamentary government which may be 
called “tyranny”. Each sat fgr what was for its age an extra- 
ordinary number of sessions; each, by an odd coincidence, 
assembled on the same day. The one tore the Papal authority 
to tatters, as its successor tore the Royal power. There is one 
crucial difference: the Long Parliament worked of its own force; 
the Reformation Parliament owed its vigour to the King. Henry, 
as it were, having roused the national watchdog from its slumber 
by a series of thumps on its kennel, urges it against a trespasser; 
yet grasps the angry beast by its collar, pretending to his enemy 
that he cannot hold it back much longer, while privily stirring it 
to a more terrifying show of fury. 

The first attack fell on a vulnerable point — the pocket. 
Hitherto the clergy and the Church had been in the habit of 
getting large fees from the probate of wills, and from “corse 
presents ” (mortuary fees, paid when a dead body was taken 
through a parish); some of the clergy had made money by 

* The Chancellor is “ the Keeper of the King's Conscience”. 
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farming and trading; all these sources of revenue were docked. 
Many of the clergy had held more than one benefice; these 
« pluralities ” were now forbidden, as was the practice of non 
residence, unless special leave was granted by the King. Hitherto 
this leave had been granted by the Pope. Here was the first 
grasp of the royal hand that was to tighten round the clergy. 

In the second session all the clergy were entangled in the 
mesh that had snared Wolsey, the penalties of Praemunire. 

Wolsey was guilty, and so were they — of obedience. 
Praemunire. ^ ie Convocation of Canterbury hastily bought their 
pardon with a gift of ^100,000, York followed with ^18,000. 
Under the law the laity were involved too, but the King 
graciously pardoned the rest of his subjects wholesale — for 
nothing — “of his benignity, special grace, pity, and liberality” 
as the Act of Parliament put it. 

Ere the next session came round the King’s agents had been 
busy at Rome, but had made no progress over the annulling of 
the King’s marriage. Consequently Parliament gave 

Act of Annates. . * , ® i? a r a * 

another turn to the screw by the Act of Annates: 
“albeit the King and all his subjects be as obedient, devout, 
catholic, and humble children of Holy Church as any people 
with any realm Christian”, yet the payment of annates (the 
firstfruits of a benefice) to the Pope was henceforth to cease; 1 
any bishop who paid them should forfeit lands and goods to 
the King; and if in consequence of the act the Pope were to 
refuse the bull confirming the election of a new bishop, the 
bishop should be appointed by two of his brethren without 
waiting for the Pope’s consent But as King and Parliament 
did not wish to use violence “before gentle courtesy first 
attempted ”, the King was to have the power of declaring whether 
the Act should be put in force. 

But if nothing could be got from Rome, Henry was ready to 
do without Rome. In the spring of 1532 Cranmer, fortified by 
A-t f a ai :t ^ e ^ avoura ^ e opinions of some universities, which 
had been consulted at his own suggestion, was busy 
over Katherine’s divorce. To nullify her certain appeal to Rome, 
Parliament stepped in with the Act of Appeals forbidding all 

1 They did not lapse altogether: an Act of 1534 bestowed them on the Crown. 
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appeals to Rome in matters of will, marriage, or divorce, either 
for the future or already entered on: henceforth the appeal was 
to go to the Upper House of Convocation. Henry could control 
that. 

By the time Parliament met for its fifth session the divorce 
had been granted, and the marriage with »Anne publicly acknow- 
ledged. Matters having been driven to this extreme , point. 
Parliament was still bolder. For the first time it spoke of the 
Pope as “the Bishop of Rome otherwise called the Pope”; 
arranged that bishops for the future were to be elected by the 
dean and chapter of the diocese under a royal writ called the 
conge tf'dire, but that they must elect the person named by 
the King in the writ — conferring a liberty with one hand and 
taking it back with the other. Peter’s-pence, and every other 
payment made to Rome were lopped off. No church ordi- 
nances were to be made save by the King’s consent Yet in 
case the Pope should even at the eleventh hour repent, Henry 
was again empowered to suspend or enforce these acts at his 
pleasure. Further, by the First Royal Succession Act the 
marriage with Katherine was declared null, and Katherine’s 
daughter Mary cut out cl the succession. 

Between the fifth and sixth sessions the Pope annulled Cran~ 
mer’s sentence of divorce; whereon the King retorted with a 
Royal Proclamation ordering all manner of ^ f ^ 
prayers, mass-books, and rubrics “ wherein the ° P m ~'*' 
Bishop of Rome is named or his presumptuous proud pomp 
preferred”, to be abolished, “and his name and memory to be 
never more remembered”. Parliament followed this up with 
the Act of Supremacy declaring the King to be the supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and an oath was exacted 
calling on men to refuse all obedience to any foreign authority, 
and to accept all Acts made by the present parliament. For 
refusing to take this oath the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 
and Bishop Fisher were imprisoned. 

The seventh and last session saw the overthrow of the smaller 
monasteries. As the King had now absorbed all the ecclesiastical 
powers which the Pope had formerly wielded in England, he 
had become visitor of the religious houses, which had hitherto 
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been under the control only of the officers of their own order, 
and of the Pope. They were soon to learn what 
the S s°m U an 0 er ° a visitation meant. All of less annual value than 
monasteries. £200 were suppressed, and their lands forfeited 
to the King. With this last blow delivered the Reformation 
Parliament ended. r 

Looking at its work as a whole two things emerge. To 
begin with, there never was a Reformation so completely mun- 
dane. It was political and nothing else. The only sense in 
which it was partially religious is that it was sacrilegious. 
Starting with a determination to make the worse appear the 
better reason over the divorce, King and Parliament proceeded 
coldly and methodically to bring the Church to heel, rout the 
Pope, and scatter his allegiance. Neither justice nor sentiment 
were allowed to interfere with business. The war has no parade 
of powers, and no thunder of heavy ordnance on the English 
side at any rate. Each stroke fell on the enemy's supplies; 
slowly, bloodlessly, but inexorably he was starved out — in the 
cause of conscience. That it could be done in this way is 
proof that as a whole the nation agreed. Rome and its authority 
were disliked heartily: most would echo the words of his grace 
of Suffolk, “England was never merry while we had Cardinals 
among us A clearance had been needed and was now made. 
As to what would come next the bulk of Englishmen did not 
trouble their heads. 

Secondly, we must observe that the Reformation Parliament, 
which had overthrown the Pope, raised the Crown to a height 
unmatched before or since in English history. Besides conveying 
to himself all the Papal powers and much of the Church's pro- 
perty, Henry had been permitted to enforce statutes or not as 
seemed good to him; the succession had been practically left 
in his hands; he was armed with a new Treason Act which 
made even thought against him treasonable. Bulky as he was, 
he was every inch a Prince. 

These two qualities of the Reformation Parliament's work are 
Thomas reflected from the man who, under Henry, had most 
Cromwell. t0 £ 0 w £tb the shaping of it. Thomas Cromwell was a 
lawyer who had grown rich by moneylending, had sat in the House 
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of Commons, and had served Wolsey. But he was essentially a 
King’s man at heart: not a Cardinal’s. His early days of adven- 
ture in Italy had made him familiar with despotic power ruthlessly 
exercised, and he halted at nothing to make the king supreme. 
As u Vicar General ” under the Act of Supremacy, he devised 
the measures which brought the Church* under the King. He 
restricted even the right of preaching to those who held royal 
licenses, forced the clergy to preach in favour of the Act of 
Supremacy, overthrew first the smaller monasteries and then the 
larger, turned over their property to the Crown, and swept 
out of his way all opposition. Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, the foremost scholar and the most saintly bishop of 
the day, were executed for refusing to accept the Act of Supre- 
macy. The monks of the Charterhouse were hanged in a batch 
on the same charge, or left to die in chains in Newgate. When 
the dissolution of the smaller monasteries provoked the north to 
rebellion, Cromwell never faltered. This “Pilgrimage pngrimage 
of Grace ”, as the rebellion was called, was dangerous of ^ race - 
enough, for it was inspired by very genuine religious alarm. More 
firmly Catholic than the south, less ready for the new ideas, men 
believed that the attack on the monasteries would be followed by 
an onslaught on the churches. * The rebels, led by Robert Aske, 
took as their banner the Five Wounds of Christ, and demanded 
that the monasteries should be restored, the reforming bishops 
turned out, and Cromwell banished. This last aim brought 
in the northern nobles, for Cromwell was looked on with 
mingled loathing and fear by the old nobility, as an upstart 
venomous snake. The Percies, Lords Westmorland and Latimer, 
Earl Dacre of Yorkshire, all joined; and these could bring the 
fiercest fighting men in England with them. Abbots and priors 
all gathered to the cause; the Abbot of Barlings rode up in full 
armour. Henry sent Norfolk to meet the rebels ; but as he was 
too weak to fight, bade him make terms. He was only waiting 
his time; the rebels dispersed, but renewed rioting soon after 
gave Henry and Cromwell the excuse for revoking all that they 
had yielded. The leaders were seized; Lord Darcy, Lord 
Hussey, and the Abbots of four great monasteries were all hanged. 
Lesser rebels shared the same fate in dozens throughout the 
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north. It was a stem lesson in what the Royal Supremacy 
meant. 

This failure of the “Pilgrimage of Grace ” led to the down- 
fall of the greater monasteries. Some were forfeited for treason ; 
The greater others found it wisest to submit to the king. The 
monasteries. mon k s wer £ pensioned. Six of the great monasteries 
were refounded as secular chapters round the six new bishoprics ; 
a little of the property was used for schools; a little for 
erecting fortresses on the coast. But the bulk of it went to the 
king; and he dispersed most of it — some by gift to his ministers 
and courtiers, much by sale — so that in a few years it had passed 
into many hands, and thus afforded an effectual guarantee that 
the Reformation would be permanent. If England were to sub- 
mit again to Rome, that land would have to be restored; and 
in the course of a few years it was so parcelled up that 40,000 
families were reckoned to have an interest in it, and these 40,000 
would be sturdy Protestants. It was on this rock that Mary's 
schemes for restoring Roman influence shipwrecked. To take 
this land back by force was impossible; she had not money to 
buy it back ; and it remained a bulwark of the Reformation, just 
as the National Debt of money borrowed by William III and 
George I proved a bulwark of the. Revolution Settlement. Alike 
in each age, visionaries plotted for a restoration of the Old Faith 
or the House of Stuart; but sound moneyed men, with an eye 
on their estates or their funds, looked askance on schemes that 
menaced “property”. 

The remainder of Henry VI IPs reign bears no very marked 
characteristic, either of progress or reaction. Some men deplored 
what had been done; others felt that a halt had been called too 
soon. Those in front cried “forward”, and those behind cried 
“back” Yet both these were small parties; the bulk of the 
nation was for the time quite satisfied, and the king, who ade- 
quately represented the bulk, was satisfied too. Hence not much 
was done, and that leaned now to one side and now to the 
other. 

The chief forward step was taken in the translation of the 
Bible. Most of the copies of Tyn dale's version, printed abroad 
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ana smuggled into England, had been destroyed- Miles Cover- 
dale was encouraged by Cromwell to make a new translation; 
this was combined in 1537 with Tyndale’s work by Translation 
John Rogers, who published it under the assumed of £he Bib!e * 
name of Matthew. The king was persuaded to license it; and 
Cranmer having written a preface for it, the 44 Great Bible ” was 
placed in the churches. Private persons were also allowed to 
have copies. Although in 1543 the liberty of reading the Bible 
was withdrawn from 44 husbandmen, workmen, and women except 
gentlewomen”, yet in 1544 the Litany and in 1545 services for 
morning and evening prayer were issued in English. 

While the Bible was thus placed in the hands of the people, 
no encouragement was given to depart from the old faith. Op- 
posed to Cranmer and the Reformers in doctrine stood the Duke 
of Norfolk, leader of the nobles; Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; 
Bonner, Bishop of London; and, above all, Henry himself. Their 
attitude is expressed in the statute of Six Articles (1539), which 
was intended as a dam to the rising tide of the Reforma- The Six 
tion. It enjoined {1) a belief in the doctrine of tran- Articles., 
substantiation; (2) the practice of communion in one kind; {3) 
the illegality of the marriage of the clergy; (4) the necessity of 
keeping vows of chastity; (5) the continuance of private masses; 
(6) the use of confession. It will be seen that these maintain a 
great part of the essentials of the old faith. The first was, of 
course, the stronghold of the Roman doctrine and the point of 
attack of all the Reformers: on it, too, rested much of the 
authority of the priests, and this aloofness of the priesthood was. 
to be maintained by Articles 3 and 4. Their authority over 
the consciences of their flock was upheld by the continuance 
of confession. Article 2 was intended to clear England from 
a share in the old Bohemian heresy now revived in Germany. 
Having added the penalty of death for the first infraction of the 
first article, and for the second breach of any of the others, 
Parliament felt comfortably assured that under no circumstances, 
could those who kept the Six Articles be accused of being 
heretics. 

This extremely definite declaration against any attempt to 
change doctrine was followed by the downfall of Cromwell la 
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1539 he had wished to strengthen the Protestant princes in 
Germany by an English alliance, and had persuaded the king 
to promise to marry Anne, sister of the Duke of Cieves. 
Cromwell, The alliance broke down; but Plenry, who had now 
I539 ’ been wifeless for four years, determined to keep his 
promise. Anne had keen represented to him as beautiful; she 
was, however, exceedingly plain, and though Henry manfully went 
through with the marriage, he at once procured a divorce from 
his “Flanders mare”. He showed his annoyance with Cromwell; 
and Cromwell’s enemies, the nobles with Norfolk at their head, at 
once turned on him. He was attainted on an absurd charge of 
treason and executed (1540). 

Little calls for notice between 1540 and 1547. The war with 
Scotland falls in its place in the chapter of Scottish history. The 
king married twice more: first, Catharine Howard, and then, after 
her execution for misconduct, Catharine Parr. In order to make 
it easier for the government to pay its debts, the coinage was 
much debased; but the effects of that measure belong to the 
reign of Edward VI. Almost the last thing that the king did 
was to cause the Earl of Surrey (Norfolk’s son) to be put to death 
for aiming at the Crown. 

So the reign ended as it had begun — with the headsman’s axe: 
and in truth this political engine, with its less dignified helpmeet 
the halter, is so prominent that we are tempted at first to think 
the reign particularly blood-stained. It did not present that aspect 
to men of its own time. After the long-drawn-out disorders of 
the Wars of the Roses, and the nervous dread of their revival in 
Henry VIPs day, Henry VIII’s time was a period of peace and 
prosperity. The old enemy Rome was routed, England was 
“merry ”, and “good King Harry” popular even to the end. 
He was neither merciful, nor logical, nor faithful, nor grateful. 
But he knew what he wanted and what England wanted, and 
he took the first and gave the second without scruple of con- 
science. 
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3. Edward VI and the Premature Reform 
in Doctrine 

Henry, empowered by Parliament to settle the succession in 
his will, left the throne first to his son Edward; if he died with- 
out an heir, the crown was to go to his daughter 

, , . r , . , „ _ The succession, 

Mary; if her line failed, to Elizabeth; and finally, 

to the descendants of his younger sister, Mary. It will be 
noticed that Henry’s presage of the failure of descendants came 
true; but his will was not completely carried out, for the crown 
in the end passed to the descendants of his elder sister, the 
Scottish line, which he passed over. 

Meanwhile, as Edward was only nine, a Regency was inevit- 
able, and everything would turn on the political and religious 
ideas of the Regency. Henry had nominated a council, with 
men of different shades of opinion included in it, in the hope 
that it would do nothing but maintain things as they were. Yet 
here again Henry’s plans failed, for the young king’s somerset, the 
uncle, Seymour, managed to win over to his side Pr ° tect ° r ' 
part of the council, and got himself declared Lord Protector 
of the Realm. With their help, and adding to himself the title 
of the Duke of Somerset, he prepared to put his ideas into 
practice. 

Several serious dangers lay ahead of him ; opportunities which 
might be taken, but which if neglected would prove fatal To 
begin with, there was a growing party desirous of . , 
further change m religion, some of them genuinely religious 
anxious for a complete form of Protestantism, others 
merely greedy for further plunder of property devoted to religious 
uses. This party, though prominent, was small; large masses of 
the country, especially in the conservative north and west, were 
opposed to any meddling with their old faith. Besides reli- 
gious trouble there was serious economic distress. Ever since 
the Black Death the process of converting corn land into pas- 
ture, often by driving off the old manorial tenants , 1 had been 
busily pressed. As sheep-farming employed fewer men, there 

1 See p. 188. 
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were many left without work. This distress was aggravated by 
the dissolution of the monasteries. The monks had been old- 
fashioned lords, often well content with old ways. The new 
owners of the monastery lands were active “improvers”, with 
no respect for custom or old tenants. And where distress had 
existed the monasteries had done something to relieve it. 
Further trouble was caused by Henry’s debased coin, for money 
no longer circulated at its face value; when men were in doubt 
whether a shilling was worth a shilling or only sixpence, all busi- 
ness transactions were upset, and the evil tended to grow. Not 
all the coin was bad; but men naturally were unwilling to part 
with good shillings when they got them, and strove to pay 
away the bad coins. The good money was hoarded, or even 
melted down for the sake of the silver, and the bad money took 
its place. Thus, with doubt and division in religious matters, 
widespread distress in agriculture, and confusion in all business 
transactions, the new Lord Protector would have his hands full. 
Another important, though less urgent question, would also 
demand attention — that of the young king’s marriage. In all 
these matters Somerset failed, the more lamentably since, though 
he was an enlightened and honest man, the goodness of his 
ideas was quite obscured by the badness of the methods which 
he employed to carry them out. In aims his policy was ad- 
mirable, in results purely disastrous. 

At the outset he had an opportunity which had not been given 
to any English statesman since Edward I— the chance to join 

Somerset’s -^ n £* anc ^ an< ^ Scotland by a royal marriage. Mary 
Scottish Queen of Scots, the little orphaned daughter of 
James V, was the obvious future bride for young 
Bdvrard VI. Scotland being divided between a French Catholic 
party, headed by the Queen-mother, Mary of Guise, and an 
u English ” party, who favoured a Reformation, Somerset’s plain 
duty was to take care not to unite these parties in the one 
thing in which they could be united, namely, in a common 
hatred of England. This, however, he at once proceeded to 
do. Finding that his scheme of betrothal was not at once 
kindly received, he marched an army into Scotland which 
utterly defeated the Scots at Pinkie Cleugh (1547). This was 
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not the way to win Scotland. Huntly put the Scottish feeling 
into memorable words: “ I mislike not the match, but the 
manner of the wooing The little queen was sent over to 
France, where she was shortly affianced to the Dauphin. Somer- 
set’s hasty violence had ruined his own plans. 

In religious matters he acted just as \ashly. Convinced that 
England was ready to go much further with the Reformation, he 
ordered the abolishing of the mass and the use of Aholition 
Latin in the service, and sent commissioners round of images 
the country to pull down the images in the churches m churches * 
and destroy the pictures on the walls. As some of the commis- 
sioners’ servants carried out these orders in an offensive way, 
parading the streets dressed as mock-priests, and burning the 
pictures with the same sort of spirit as a later generation burnt 
effigies of Guy Fawkes, this caused intense anger in all the old- 
fashioned parts of the country. For time out of mind genera- 
tion after generation had used the same service, and, whether 
they understood it or not, had treasured it as the sacred ground 
whereon men may approach to the presence of God; unnumbered 
prayers had been uttered before images which helped dull minds 
to contemplate their Redeemer and the saints; sacred pictures 
had hallowed and beautified churches, and had grown to be 
loved for the permanence of the blessed hopes they had given 
to one sorrowful heart after another. Now all were rudely swept 
away, and to the simple country folk it seemed as if the gateway 
of heaven had been closed, and new prison-houses with •white- 
washed walls put in the place of the many mansions of the blest 
on earth. 

On minds still in bewilderment, seeking reasons for this 
change, fell another blow, but this time chiefly on the towns. 
The old guilds, so common in every town, were almost Forfeiture 
as familiar in men’s lives as their religion. They had of guild 
had many objects: some, such as the regulation of property * 
trades, declining in value; some taking the shape of festivities 
and miracle plays, more amusing perhaps than useful; some 
chiefly religious in aim ; others, however, were of great practical 
use. Were a guildsman sick or in distress, he looked to his guild 
for aid; if his tools were stolen or his house burnt, his guild 
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helped him. If he died in poverty, his guild buried him, edu- 
cated his children, looked after his widow, and paid for masses 
for the repose of his soul. If a man wished to leave money or 
lands in charity, he left it to his guild, and, as this form of be- 
quest was common, many of the guilds were rich. The greedy 
eye of the Government*fell on them; they, like the monasteries, 
held much property devoted to religious uses in the shape of 
masses for the dead; in some respects, too, they might be de- 
scribed as effete. And so an act was passed confiscating their 
property. The effect was something as if at the present day the 
Government were to seize the property of all benefit societies, 
sick clubs, and workmen’s friendly societies. Here again was 
a measure angering and injuring masses of poor men, all the 
more offensive because the London guilds were spared, being, 
it may be supposed, too dangerous to molest. 

Trouble was not long in coming. Somerset’s brother, Lord 
Seymour of Sudely, first plotted a rebellion. He had married 
Henry VIIFs widow, Catharine Parr, and sought to make for 
himself a position like that of Warwick the Kingmaker. He 
coined money and forged cannon in his own foundries, fortified 
Holt Castle, and intrigued against the Protector. The Council 
dealt with him by act of attainder^ and had him executed; but 
the treasonable schemes of so near a relation did Somerset no 
good. Next came further proof of the Protector’s failure in the 
■. . shape of two insurrections, which burst out at the 

Rismgs m ... . .. , . 

Devonshire same time in the west and in the east, and here 
once more Somerset’s incapacity was made plain. 
The insurrection in the west, where men were still mainly 
Catholic in faith, was entirely religious in character; it was caused 
by the New Prayer Book of 1549, which had been put in 
place of the old service. In the eastern counties there was no 
religious discontent, for Norfolk and the east, owing partly to 
immigrants from the Low Countries, was strongly Protestant. 
Rebellion here sprang from social causes: the enclosures of 
commons and arable land for the purpose of sheep -farming 
had thrown many out of work; the debased coinage had upset 
all manufacturers and all workmen, all wages and all prices; in 
Norwich and the towns men were indignant at the confiscation 
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of the guilds. Thus at the same moment the most widely 
severed parts of the country, the poorest and the richest — the 
backward, agricultural, Catholic west, and the progressive, manu- 
facturing Protestant east — were each driven to rebellion. 

There is only one thing which a Government can do with 
rebellion, and that is to put it down. Ihquiry into the reasons 
for it, sympathy with men misled into it, remedy for the causes 
of it, can only come after, namely, when the rebels have laid 
down arms and become once more citizens. This the well- 
meaning Somerset did not see. For the Devonshire rebels, in 
arms for their old religion, he had no sympathy and no mercy 
It was indeed some time before he had the upper hand of them. 
Through the summer of 1549 the west was in a flame; 10,000 
men, under Pomeroy and Arundel, in arms; the mass everywhere 
celebrated; and Exeter besieged. So instant was the danger that 
a body of German mercenaries had to be taken into the Govern- 
ment service. These under Lord Grey de Wilton met the rebels 
at St. Mary Clyst and Sampford Courtenay, and, with every 
advantage of arms and discipline, had hard work to overcome 
them. No such fighting had been seen in England since the 
battle of Stoke. Some four thousand were killed in these fierce 
combats, and at the end the, leaders were hanged at Tyburn, 
and so order was restored. 

So stem in the west, where German firelocks were turned 
against English peasants, Somerset in the east was mild to the 
point of feebleness. With the great body of rebels, who, under 
their leaders Robert and William Ket, encamped on House- 
hold Hill, outside Norwich, dominating the town, and levying 
provisions from the gentry round about, he felt some sympathy, 
for he had realized himself the evils of the enclosures and of 
the bad money, and meant in time to mend them. Hence he 
tried to make terms. This only encouraged the rebels to remain 
under arms. Inevitably, fighting began between them and the 
neighbouring gentry, and the Council naturally turned from 
Somerset to a stronger man. They ordered the Earl of Warwick 
to attack the rebels, which he did with great vigour, slaughtering 
a number and dispersing the rest. 

With this reputation as a man of energy, Warwick turned to 
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overthrow Somerset The Protector's failures had been many; 
Fail of bis rivals in the Council were jealous of him; he had 
Somerset. n0 strong party behind him. In 1551 he submitted to 
the Council, and was sent to the Tower; pardoned for the time, 
he was restored to his place in the Council; but Warwick feared 
him too much to leave* him in peace, and in January, 1552, he 
was executed on a charge of conspiracy. 

So fell Somerset, one of those tragic failures, an honest and 
well-meaning man, whose real fault was that he was in advance 
of his time. Misled into thinking that the opinions round him 
in London and at court were held throughout the country, mis- 
taken in his belief that the nation, which under Henry VIII had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome with such enthusiasm, was really 
anxious for a reform in doctrine, rash in his changes, yet, in spite 
of his failures, many in England loved him. At his execution 
those near the scaffold dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to trea- 
sure as relics of a good man. He was, after all, honest, which 
is more than can be said for the man who followed him. 

At the date of Somerset’s death Edward VI was nearly fifteen. 
All had the highest hopes of him. He was intensely popular, as 

his father had been as. a young man. Those round 

Edward VI. , . . _ 

him at court knew his ability, his earnestness, and 
his sincere Protestantism. The nation looked forward to the 
rule of a king who would sweep away all the failures of the 
Regency. “ When he comes of age,” cried an enthusiastic 
Hampshire squire, “he will hang up an hundred heretic knaves.” 
Probably such methods would not have overmuch distressed a 
king who noted coldly in his diary his uncle’s death thuswise: 
“This day the Duke of Somerset had his head cut off between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning.” As it happened, Edward 
was destined never to rule. 

The last two years of his reign serve in some ways, however, 
to illustrate his ideas. A “Second Prayer Book”, issued in 1552, 
went much further towards Protestantism than the first; more of 
the ceremonies of the Church were abolished; Articles of Re- 
ligion— forty-two in number— were published, and other changes 
made, all following the ideas of the more extreme Reformers. 
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At the same time some useful steps were taken. To relieve 
the distress from which the labourers were suffering efforts were 
made to check the enclosures and to revive agriculture; the first 
Poor Law enacted that collections were to be made in each 
parish for the poor; and the expenses of the royal household 
were lessened. Unluckily time, the one great healing element 
in all political troubles, was lacking; what England needed was 
stable government, and it became increasingly clear that another 
change was at hand. Edward’s health failed, and the next heir 
was the Catholic Mary. Where the future was so uncertain, the 
present was bound to be dark, unsettled, troublous. 

To no one was the prospect more menacing than to the Earl 
of Warwick, who had contrived Somerset’s fall, and now ruled 
in his place. The son of Henry VII’s minister, NorthumberIand 
that Dudley whom Henry VIII had put to death ?he Protestant 
chiefly because his enterprise in collecting money succession - 
for the Crown had made him bitterly hated, John Dudley— 
now created Duke of Northumberland — had proved himself a 
capable soldier and a successful, if unscrupulous, politician. He 
had at any rate the politician’s instinct of being on the crest 
of the wave. Neither sincere nor trustworthy, he had taken 
the side of the extreme Reformers, partly because it agreed with 
the young king’s ideas, partly because be knew that the old 
nobility who favoured the system of Henry VIII would, if they 
returned to power, at once overthrow him. But if the honest 
Somerset could not succeed in making the country accept a form 
of Protestantism for which it was not yet ready, the dishonest 
and selfish Northumberland was certain to fail. Balancing thus 
upon the favour of the young king and the unsteady support of 
the Council, Northumberland in 1552 found his position be- 
coming more and more precarious as Edward VPs health failed. 
Accordingly he set to work to secure himself. It was not diffi- 
cult to convince Edward that, if Mary came to the throne, the 
Reformation would be undone, and Edward was sincere in his 
support of the Reformation, even if Northumberland was not 
Accordingly, by Northumberland’s advice, he made a will setting 
aside both Mary and Elizabeth as illegitimate, and leaving the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, the granddaughter of Henry VIIFs 
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youngest sister. As Northumberland had shortly before married 
his second son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady Jane, this stroke 
would not only have secured the Protestant succession, but also 
the family influence of the Duke himself. He would at any rate 
be safe, and as father-in-law of the new queen he might hope 
to be ruler of the kingdom. 

If the nation had been set on having a Protestant sovereign, 
Northumberland’s scheme was sound enough. Lady Jane cen 
Failure of tainly had all the good qualities of a queen. It 

Northumberland. soon became clear, however, that the nation was 
not so set. When Edward died, in 1553, Northumberland tried 
to lay hands on Mary ere she learnt the news. But a friend 
brought her immediate warning, and she slipped away to her 
Catholic friends, the Howards, in Norfolk. She at once declared 
herself queen, and everyone supported her claim. Even in 
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London Northumberland’s plans failed hopelessly. His pro- 
clamation of Lady Jane as queen was received in silence or with 
protest. His son, Lord Robert Dudley, sent to arrest Mary, 
reached her in Norfolk, but his men would not fight. The fleet 
declared for Queen Mary. Thousands of men were rallying to 
her cause. Even Northumberland’s own force, which he led 
into the Eastern Counties, mutinied and deserted him, and on 
July 20, less than a fortnight from Edward’s death, he was 
forced to give up hope, and himself proclaimed Mary queen at 
Cambridge. If he thought to disarm the anger of a Tudor in 
this way he was soon undeceived. He was arrested the next 
day, and sent to the Tower. There he grovelled further, and 
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announced that he had been always at heart a Catholic, and 
only a forced supporter of the Reformation. Having thus made 
him do the cause of the Reformation all the harm he could, 
Mary had him beheaded. 

4. Mary: the Catholic Reaction 

At her accession Mary was thirty-six; half a Spaniard and 
half a Tudor; neither, then, by age or blood, easy to be turned 
from what she had set her mind on. Moreover, all her life she 
had been soured. Her mother divorced and scandalously treated, 
herself declared illegitimate, her claim to the throne doubted, 
surrounded by enemies, often held as a sort of prisoner, half a 
foreigner holding ardently to Rome and the Catholicism which the 
nation had thrown off, she was, by training and faith, quite out of 
sympathy with England. N orthumberland was not a wise politician, 
but he did know what Mary was likely to be as a queen. 

England had no such terrors. A Catholic sovereign was not 
to be feared in the same way as a Catholic sovereign was feared 
in James II’s day, because England had so far never known any 
other sovereign than a Catholic* Henry VIII, even in his most 
anti-Roman moments, had never doubted that he was a most 
sincere Catholic. Edward VI had never ruled ; all his reign was 
filled by Somerset and Northumberland, and if such were 
examples of Protestant rulers, they were not encouraging. The 
mass of Englishmen looked on their new queen as a daughter 
of Harry Tudor, and welcomed her with the loyalty they always 
gave to all Tudors. The attempts at reform in doctrine under 
Edward VI had been profoundly unpopular. They wished for 
a return to the days of “ good King Harry ”. That Mary would 
break with the policy of her father, and try to bring England 
again under the power of Rome, did not appear to occur to them. 

Hence Mary’s brief reign is divided into two parts. First 
came a short period of securing her position on the throne, and 
of reversing the premature reform in doctrine made Mary , s reign 
by Edward VI and his ministers. In the second, a dxViSIons * . 
longer period, the queen disclosed her real plans, married a 
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Spaniard, and tried to restore the Papal power. The first period 
of “Restoration ” is the reign of “Mary Tudor”; the second 
period of “Reaction” is the reign of “Bloody Mary” 

At first, then, Mary and her subjects were at one. By 
common consent the mass came in again. Parliament, meeting 
within two 6 months of the queen’s accession, repealed 
Restoration. re xigi 0 us acts of Edward VI, and went back to 

the “divine service used in England in the last year of Henry 
VIIFs day ” Some of the more prominent Reformers left the 
kingdom— John Knox, who had been Edward VPs chaplain, 
among them. Archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops of the 
same party, Latimer and Ridley, were deprived of their sees, 
and the old occupants of the sees of Winchester and London, 
Bishop Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, restored. Even the 
queen’s ideas for her marriage did not offend England. The 
nation, indeed, wished her to marry Courtenay, Earl of Devon — 
the last representative of the Yorkists; and when, urged by her 
cousin, the Papal Legate, Reginald Pole, and the Spanish Am- 
bassador Renard, she refused this, and insisted on marrying 
The Spanish Philip II of Spain, the idea of a Spanish match 
match. was unpopular, but no real resistance was made. 
There was certainly an insurrection, favoured by Courtenay, 
the Duke of Suffolk and Northumberland’s friends, and led by 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, but it failed to find much support. Even 
in London, where the cause of the Reformation was strong, 
the citizens held London Bridge against Wyatt. Most of the 
leaders were captured. Wyatt and Suffolk were beheaded ; so, too, 
were the luckless Lady Jane and her husband; Courtenay was im- 
prisoned, and even the Princess Elizabeth was sent for the time to 
the Tower. The treaty of marriage was confirmed by Parliament, 
and in July, 1554, Philip came to England and married Mary. 

This was the most threatening of all the dynastic marriages 
of the time. True, it nominally secured for England the alliance 
of the most powerful state in Europe. It might be regarded as 
a counterblow to the marriage between Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Dauphin. France and Spain are at the time the two great 
lord's of Europe. Mary of Scotland marries France: so be it: 
then Mary of England will do better, and marries Spain — and 
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Spain was a greater country than France. National vanity so 
far might be soothed in the glories of the Spanish match, but 
in truth there were innumerable dangers. Not only were both 
kingdoms . in danger of being swamped in the stormy sea of the 
struggle between France and Spain; not only might an actual 
union of the French and Scottish thrones be menacing for Eng- 
land if Spanish troops were to be landed to protect us; far worse 
than either was the peril that England might be absorbed into 
the Spanish monarchy. The “ Hapsburg net ” was round her; 
the octopus that had stretched its tentacles so wide in Europe 
had her in its grip. She might lose independence, as the Nether- 
lands were losing it, and become, as the Netherlands became, 
but a Spanish province — and with disastrous results. True, that 
in the marriage -treaty precautions had been taken: Mary alone 
was to manage English affairs and revenues; no foreigner was to 
hold command in army or fleet; England was not to be drawn 
into war with France through the match: if there was a son, he 
was to rule in England, Burgundy, and the Netherlands, but not 
in Spain. These were sane precautions; but men take precau* 
tions against what they fear to be likely to happen; and treaties 
are not always kept. The son of such a match — of a half-Spanish 
mother and a Spanish father* — would have every element of 
danger about him. As it happened, England was spared that 
son. Wyatt’s battle-cry, “No Spanish match! No Inquisition!” 
voices the popular dread; and he and his supporters were right 
For more than thirty years the results of this marriage hung like 
an ever-deepening stormcioud over English politics; and then 
in the thunder of the Armada it burst and passed away. But 
a whole generation of Englishmen had walked in the fear of it. 

This “Spanish match” is the turning-point in Mary’s reign. 
With Spain at her back she set out on her scheme of restoring Eng- 
land to the Roman allegiance. The Papal Legate, The catholic 
Cardinal Pole, was permitted to land. Careful manage- Reaction * 
ment of the elections produced a compliant Parliament, which re- 
pealed Henry VI IPs ecclesiastical laws and begged that their sin of 
separating from Rome might be pardoned. Pole accepted the sub- 
mission, withdrew the interdict, and England was again included 
in the Roman obedience. He yielded, indeed, something more : the 
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old monastery lands were to be left to their present possessors. 
Everything could not be rubbed off the slate all at once. 

England once more in the Roman fold, Mary and Pole set 
to work to secure obedience by persecution. Hooper, Bishop 
The Gloucester, Rogers, a canon of St. Paul's, Ferrar, 

burnings. Bishop 0 f St/ David’s, and fourteen others were tried 
for heresy. Doubtless Mary and her advisers expected them — or 
most of them — to recant. Only one did so; the rest all went to 
the stake. This was the prelude. In May, 1555, it became clear 
that the queen was not going to have the child she expected, 
and her disappointment quickened her zeal for Holy Church. 
Through the summer the persecution sharpened. In September, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were tried together. Latimer and 
Ridley were burnt at Oxford. A delay was given to Cranmer; 
burning an archbishop required special authority from Rome, 
besides there were hopes that he might recant; but after making 
a submission he manfully withdrew it, and declared that he 
would die a Protestant, thrusting “that unworthy hand" that 
had signed his submission first into the flames. 

Cranmer was the last notable victim of the persecution; in- 
deed, with the exception of about half a dozen church dignitaries, 
there were no notable victims. No. distinguished layman suffered 
for his faith — either the distinguished laymen, or the government, 
were too cautious. But there were some two hundred and 
seventy martyrs — little-known men — “some there be that have 
no memorial". Everyone knows Latimer's bold words to his 
brother bishop Ridley: “Play the man, Master Ridley; and we 
shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I 
trust shall never be put out”. The candle was lighted, doubtless. 
But it may be questioned if it was Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, 
and the greater martyrs who did most to light it. It is not 
easier for a bishop to be a martyr than for an ordinary poor 
man, but if need be, it will be expected of him to die for his 
faith as a soldier will die for his country: martyrdom at times 
becomes an episcopal privilege. Ordinary men are more shocked 
by the sufferings of the great, but more convinced by the 
heroism of their fellows. It was possible to doubt the reforming 
zeal of Henry YIIPs day which was rewarded with Church lands, 
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or the enthusiasm of Edward VTs reign, when the king and his 
ministers led the way, but there could be no doubt about Mary’s 
Protestants, whose only guerdon was the martyr’s death for con- 
science 3 sake. Hitherto Protestantism had been somewhat suspect, 
as savouring of worldly gain, dubious motive, and wavering faith. 
The determination which took simple folk to an agonizing death 
by fire, rather than give up their faith, made the Protestant cause. 

Mary hoped by her persecution to convert- England, and she 
did much to convert it — but it was to the other side. . A sullen 
hatred rewarded her and Pole and ■ Bonner and the Catholics, 
and above all Mary’s Spanish husband Philip, who, it was 
assumed without much reason, had pushed Mary to persecute. 
Yet little could be done. A rebellion would fail without help 
from abroad. If French troops came, Spanish troops would 
certainly come also, and the realm become a battle-ground. 
Anything was better than that Besides, it was known that 
Mary was stricken with a mortal disease. To wait was best. 

Yet short as the time left to Mary was, it was enough to 
bring one more humiliation — another result, men said, of the 
-Spanish match ; for friendship with Spain had meant The loss 
war with France. England had nothing to gain from of Calais * 
war, but France had, for Calais was still in English hands. On 
Calais, then, the French attack was directed, with every hope 
of success, for the garrison was small and the fortifications 
ruinous. Lord’ Wentworth, in command at Calais, knew what 
was preparing. He wrote urgently for men and money, but 
Mary would send neither. Every penny she could spare was 
spent on the pious task of restoring churches and refounding 
abbeys. In answer to Wentworth’s letter of 29 December, 
that the French army was at hand, Mary replied that she had 
certain information that “no attack on Calais was intended”. 
Before the letter reached him Wentworth had information even 
more certain, for 25,000 French were at the gates : with a garrison 
just able to oppose one man to every fifty of his assailants Went- 
worth held on for five days, but never a man nor a ship was 
sent from England. On January 6 he surrendered. Lord Grey 
in the neighbouring fortress of Guisnes still hung on, but on 
January 20 he too had to yield. 
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So vanished the last English possession in France. At first 
valuable as giving a gate for English trade to the Continent, or as 
a point of attack on France, the use of Calais had long passed 
away. England’s policy was changing to a new phase. She no 
longer sought a conquest of France; her eyes were beginning to 
turn over sea; and Spain was to be henceforth her national foe. 
But that was not seen at the time; Calais had been in English 
hands since 1347. It wasjthe one fruit left of the harvest of 
~Crecy, Metiers, and Aginco&rt, the memorial of the Black Prince 
arid^ Henry V; the nation’s credit seemed to rest on its safe- 
keeping, and deep was the humiliation at its loss. Even Mary, 
un-English as she was, declared that when she died the word 
u Calais” would be found written on her heart. 

5. The Religious Settlement 

When Mary died on November 17, 1558, the solution of 
the long-drawn-out problem of the Reformation was left to 
Elizabeth. Thirty years had seen many changes. First Henry 
VIXI’s Political Reformation, the overthrow of the Papal power 
in England but the leaving of doctrine practically unchanged; 
then under Edward VI an attempt at establishing a reform in 
doctrine . This had proved premature and unpopular. Then 
under Mary Reaction , first to Henry VIII’s system, and then 
back to Roman Catholicism pure and simple. This last had 
also been exceedingly unpopular. Now the cautious wisdom of 
Elizabeth and her great minister Cecil devised a fresn system 
which proved enduring. 

Certain conditions of the problem, however, had altered 
and so made Elizabeth’s task easier. The Protestant party had 
Elizabeth’s grown stronger, and the Catholic weaker. The trans- 
ad vantages. ] a tion of the Bible, for one thing, had worked on the 
side of the Protestants, for though the Bible itself is on no 
side, yet the more the Bible was in men’s hands, the more they 
inclined to judge in religious matters for themselves; and this 
habit of “private judgment”, in place of accepting what is laid 
down by “authority”, is the basis of Protestantism. Secondly, 
as has been shown, Mary’s persecution had worked for the 
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Protestant cause; it had made waverers see that the Pro- 
testants were really honest and in earnest Thirdly, it was no 
longer possible to rest content with the system of Henry VIII: 
no country could continue to profess' itself Catholic and yet be 
in hat defiance of the Pope. If Elizabeth’s government was to 
endure it must have the support of either the Protestants or the 
Catholics; it could not halt between two opinions for even 
Finally, the Catholic cause had weakened, owing to the idea 
that it was a foreign cause. It was the cause of Philip of Spain; 
and Elizabeth’s Catholic rival, Mary Queen of Scots, was the 
wife of a French prince. Hence the loyalty to Elizabeth grew 
more and more to be a Protestant loyalty; and as the Protestants 
were the loyal party, the Catholics tended to be thought the 
disloyal party — a charge which was sometimes quite unjustified, 
yet sometimes true, and always hard to rebut 

As the conclusion of the long drama of the Reformation one 
seems to expect some great political stroke, some wide-reaching 
act that will settle the vexed question. There is, of . 4 , 

. • - . , . , * , .. „ ■ ' Elizabeth s 

course, nothing of the kind. The details of “the religious 
Elizabethan Settlement 99 are not striking. Compared Swttieraent 
with the fierce changes of the last reigns they seem moderate. 
As Pole was dead the Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant. 
It was given to Matthew Parker, a moderate Protestant Elizabeth 
followed this by granting leave for the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Commandments to be said in English in the Church service, 
and for the gospel and epistle to be read from the English 
version. In 1559 Parliament met and drew up the Settlement 
Briefly the details of it were: — 

1. The Repeal of the Act of 1554. This again abolished 
the Papal power in England and brought into force Henry VIIFs 
ecclesiastical legislation. 

2. An Act of Supremacy, declaring the queen to be u supreme 
of all persons and causes ecclesiastical as well as civil”. 

3. An Act of Uniformity, accepting (in the main) Edward Vi’s 
Second Prayer Book; and laying down that vestments of the 
clergy and ornaments of the churches were to be as established 
by Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. The “Articles of 
Religion” of Edward VI, reduced from 42 to 39, were re-enacted. 
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It seems little on which to base a great Church settlement ; 
not much that was remarkable, nothing that was exactly new. 
On the other hand it was conspicuously wise. The first act was 
inevitable: England would never accept the Papal power. But 
this blow once struck, everything was done to spare the wounded 
feelings of the Catholic party. The Act of Supremacy is far 
more cautious than Henry VIIPs blunt declaration that he was 
“Head of the Church”, and only office holders had to take 
the oath; the ordinary layman was left alone. The Prayer Book 
is the Prayer Book which we have to-day; and no word against 
Rome is in it. Even the Litany, which enumerates a very com- 
prehensive catalogue of bodily and ghostly perils, has nothing 
about the Pope. There was such a clause in Edward’s Prayer 
Book, but Elizabeth’s advisers struck it out. Prayer is offered 
for the conversion of “Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” — but 
not of Papists. The Communion service is so worded that those 
who believed in the Real Presence, and those who did not, could 
alike accept it. Alternative prayers for the sovereign, one more, 
the other less definitely Protestant, are provided. Men could do 
in many ways as seemed good to them and yet feel they were 
within the law. There was little severity threatened save to 
those who obstinately maintained the authority of the Pope; 
these were declared traitors. All save one of Mary’s bishops 
and about two hundred churchmen refused to take the oath 
of Supremacy, as was to be expected, and resigned their posts. 
Elizabffc was able to fill them with men of her own choice, 
and so had the heads of the Church thoroughly in sympathy 
with her. Even where Catholics refused to come to church 
and had the mass celebrated at home, the Government made 
no attempt to interfere save by imposing a shilling fine for 
not going to church. A man was permitted to compound for 
himself and his household at a rate of 20s. a month. The 
payment is not so trivial as it seems; to get the value of 
the money it must be multiplied by ten or so; and as the 
“Recusants” had also to pay their own priests, the being a 
Catholic was expensive. One after another of the county gentry, 
desiring to economize, found attendance at his parish church 
an easy way of doing it. One came in after another, and time 
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above all things was on Elizabeth’s side. She was able to give 
her system the chance to take root : under her a new generation 
grew up who had never seen England Roman Catholic and 
therefore accepted without question the Anglican Settlement 

XXIV. Elizabeth 

I . Outlines of Elizabeth’s Policy 

So far we have been concerned with one aspect only of 
Elizabeth’s reign — her settlement of the Church, ending the 
outlines English Reformation: unquestionably important, yet in 
no way striking, nor even appearing at the time to be 
definitely final For twelve years there were hopes that the queen 
might be persuaded back to Rome, and England with her. Mean- 
time her wise tolerance in religion, and the general good sense 
of her arrangements, gave them a firm hold. By 1570 Pius V, 
despairing of gentler measures, declared her excommunicate, and 
henceforth sterner means than persuasion were to be tried. 

Yet long before 1570 — indeed from the beginning of the 
reign — there was in sight another means than the conversion of 
Elizabeth whereby England might again become Catholic. In 
European politics at the time there was still a firm belief in the 
state maxim, Cujus regio e/us religio . Where the sovereign was 
Catholic it was assumed the land would be Catholic; and in the 
main the assumption was true. No definite example had yet 
been seen of a land breaking away successfully from its ruler’s 
creed. All the changes of the Reformation in England seemed 
to confirm the belief. Henry VIII’s, Edward YI’s, Mary’s, and 
now Elizabeth’s religious opinions had veered from one extreme 
to another, and England had veered with each. Hence all that 
seemed to be needed to regain England from the Reformation 
was a Catholic sovereign on the throne. 

Various roads would lead to this end. 

1. The next heir, Mary Queen of Scots, was a Catholic. If 
she were to succeed, all would, in the opinion of the Catholic 
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leaders, be well again: more especially if after the death of her 
French husband she were to marry some English Catholic. 

2. The throne might be won for Philip of Spain, the late 
queen of England’s husband, either by force or by marriage with 
Elizabeth. Possibly Philip might himself marry her, if the Papal 
dispensation were granted; or she might marry someone of the 
Hapsburg house. In either case a Spanish Catholic ascendency 
would be re-established in England. 

Politically, Elizabeth’s reign is the story of the struggle with 
the “Counter-Reformation” — the term is used to denote that 
compound of the great Catholic allies — Spain, the The counter- 
Empire, and the Papacy — which had done so much Reformation, 
to check Protestantism in Europe. The forces were enormously 
strong. Spain and the Empire together then meant practical!}' 
all Europe, except France and the Baltic states. Spain was 
enormously rich from her possessions in the New World, and her 
soldiers were at the time the best in Europe. Further, the abuses 
in the Papal court had been set right, the old grounds of com- 
plaint removed, and at the Council of Trent (1546-63) much had 
been done to win back the wavering allegiance of many who had 
leaned for the time to the Reformed doctrines. The Popes had 
once more become earnest and zealous, and the same spirit 
marked all the leaders of the Roman Church. The great Jesuit 
order had been formed to win back the heretics. Much had 
already been done by the powers of the Counter-Reformation in 
Germany, and their efforts were now concentrated on England. 

Against this attack the key of England’s entrenched position 
is the throne. So long as Elizabeth lives, all is safe for the 
time: if her heir is a Catholic, there is peril in the future; if she 
has a Protestant heir, all is secure. At first the danger menaces 
covertly from a Scottish queen supported by the forces of the 
Catholic allies. After that queen’s death the danger takes a 
fresh shape; it is open war with the Counter- Reformation and 
its champion, Spain; and its forces seem greater than England 
is likely to be able to resist. 

For the Catholic cause Elizabeth’s timely death is, if not 
essential, at any rate much to be desired. To Protestant Eng- 
land her life is invaluable: her marriage to a Protestant mosr 
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necessary, so that there may be a Protestant heir. Yet here 
Elizabeth’s comes the bewildering feature of the reign. Elizabeth 
marriage. w jn coquet, but she will not marry. And further, such 
proposals for marriage as seem even moderately attractive to 
her, are not at all pleasing to the nation, for she repeatedly 
seems to intend marriage with a French prince; and he would 
of course be a Catholic. 

Here Elizabeth was wiser than the nation. She saw that the 
best ally against Spain was France. France, though Catholic, 
was not of the Catholic Counter-Reformation party. She hated 
and feared Spain too much to join in that. She was Spam’s 
great rival Hence for Elizabeth to fish with the bait of a 
possible marriage was the best way to secure France: so long 
as Spain feared that she might make a French alliance, Spain 
would do nothing violent against her that might drive her into 
it Once married, her value as a prospective catch would be 
The French gone. Thus by her coquetting with French princes, 
alliance. Elizabeth kept Spain quiet and France on her side; 
this friendliness with France lasted all through her reign and 
proved her great support in acute difficulties; and in the end, 
of course, the needful Protestant heir came from Scotland. 

Elizabeth’s reign, then, is one long struggle against the 
Counter* Reformation. It is convenient to treat it in four 
phases. 

r. The Scottish phase: this covers the first ten years of the 
reign, and ends with Mary Queen of Scots seeking shelter in 
England, thus putting herself in Elizabeth’s power (1558-68). 

2. The period of Plots: these all have the same object — to 
release Mary, to marry her to some Catholic, and to place her 
on the throne as Elizabeth’s successor. As no successor would 
be required till Elizabeth was dead, most of the plots included 
Elizabeth’s assassination. The plots end with the execution of 
Mary (1587). This left nothing to plot about (1568-87). 

3. The Armada: the forces of the Counter-Reformation try 
at last open war, and fail (1588). 

4. The last days of Elizabeth (1589-1603): this sees the 
war with Spain carried to a successful issue, especially at sea; 
and with it may be grouped an account of the new maritime spirit, 
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the exploits of the buccaneers, and the early attempts at coloniza- 
tion — though some of these belong in date to an earlier period. 

The Scottish phase comes first In order to appreciate it 
a review of Scottish history is needful Scotland, like England, 
had a Reformation of a character peculiar to itself. As has been 
seen, England was the first considerable state whose king took up 
the anti-Roman ideas of the Reformers and made them his state 
policy. Scotland gave the first example of a country which de- 
clared for a Reformation, both in politics and in doctrine, in 
defiance of its sovereign . This unique aspect of the Scottish 
Reformation makes it particularly important. 

2. Scotland : the Unlucky House of Stuart 

Since the final defeat of Edward I’s scheme of annexation 
England and Scotland had influenced each other but little. 
They had remained ill neighbours; fighting on the Borders had 
been almost continuous; Scotland had steadily adhered to its 
alliance with France ; every now' and again quarrelling had de- 
veloped into open wars in which Scotland usually lost the 
battles. No real progress had, been made towards union. Now 
the time is at hand when the two countries were at last to find 
a common aim and a common interest in their religion; and 
while sympathy thus drew them closer, fortune — and Elizabeth’s 
sagacity — gave the chance of the two crowns to join in the 
person of James I. It is therefore desirable to cast a glance 
over the policy and social condition of Scotland during these 
two hundred years of hostility, in order to see how in the end 
the two nations came together. 

Robert Bruce died in 1329, having survived but one year 
after the Treaty of Northampton. His heart, after its romantic 
adventure in the good Lord James’s keeping, came back to his 
native land to be buried beneath the high altar at Melrose in 
that magnificent abbey which seems to embody all that was best 
of Scottish patriotism, and in its ruin to mourn the disasters 
which befell Scotland under his successors. And his son David, 
aged but four years, reigned in his stead. 
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The purpose of this chapter is not to attempt any continuous 
account of Scotland under David II and the Stuart kings who 
followed him, but merely to remark what were the 

*£ 1 i ^ 3 

general characteristics of the time; to observe, therefore, 
(i) the main relations with England, who, as Scotland’s domi- 
neering and contentious neighbour, was bound to influence her 
politics most deeply; (2) the French alliance , to which Scotland 
was permanently faithful, on the principle of a common enmity 
with England; (3) the dements of disorder at home, which, in the 
shape of powerful barons and fierce Highlanders, harassed king 
after king, and prevented any real union or progress in the 
country. For more than two hundred years invasion from with- 
out or rebellion at home paralysed Scotland. 

David IDs reign saw both invasion and rebellion at work. 
The victory of Bruce had meant the ruin of Balliol’s cause. His 
followers, the “ Disinherited ”, were tempted to try a stroke to 
regain their lands when King Robert was gone. A small party 
of them landed, won the striking victory of Dupplin, 1 and, 
Edward III joining in, routed the Scots at Halidon Hill. The 
English and their allies completely overran the country; Edward 
Balliol was placed on the throne, and the little King David sent 
for safety to France. Then, however, Edward became absorbed 
in French wars; by degrees Scotland regained her lost fortresses, 
and even tried a counterstroke, invading England in 1346, while 
Edward was besieging Calais. The affair failed dolorously. The 
Archbishop of York and the northern Lords Percy and Neville 
met the Scots at Neville’s Cross; as usual, the English archers 
won the day. David himself was wounded, made prisoner, and 
kept in England for eleven years. 

Here in David’s reign are displayed the perennial curses of 
Scotland at the time. Disunion at home; the old feud of Bruce 
Troubles an< * Balliol opening the door to an English invasion; 
among the the complete triumph of the English archer in the 
great houses, an( j ^ e q Ua ]jy complete failure to conquer Scot- 
land. In the picturesque tales of the heroes who won back Scot- 
land for the Bruces, we seem almost to be back in King Robert’s 
days. Yet one of the most illustrious of these partisans, William 

l See p.157. 
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Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, did not hesitate to murder his 
old companion-in-arms, Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, and 
that from mere savage jealousy. Ramsay had recaptured Rox- 
burgh Castle, and the king, newly returned from France, rewarded 
him by making him Sheriff of Teviotdale, superseding the Knight 
of Liddesdale, who had held the office. Liddesdale bided his 
time, pounced on Ramsay — who, unarmed and unprepared, was 
sitting in court at Hawick, suspecting no treachery from an old 
comrade-— hurried him to his castle of Hermitage, and there left 
him to starve to death in a dungeon. Though of no historical 
importance, the story illustrates what happened over and over 
again, even among the most valiant of the Scottish patriots; pri- 
vate grudges outweighed the nation’s need; treacherous vengeance 
led to blood feuds which threw one side or the other into treason- 
able plots with England. Even Liddesdale bound himself tc 
serve Edward in all his wars, “ except against the Scots, unless 
at his own pleasure ” — nor was he the only Douglas to turn traitor. 
Fighting on the Borders went on pretty constantly during the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, the most picturesque event 
being the great moonlight affray of Otterburn, in which ^ 

James, Earl of Douglas, was killed, and the two Percies, ouerburn ; 
Ralph and Henry (Hotspur)^ made prisoners (1388). 

But during this time, and under the Lancastrian kings, no serious 
attempt was made by England to press the conquest of Scotland. 
The only considerable battle of the time is Homildon (1402), 
where another Douglas (Archibald, fourth earl), raiding the north, 
was waylaid by the Percies, who had this time their revenge for 
Otterburn. The battle had important results in the history of 
England, for it led up to that great league of Percy, Glen dower, 
Douglas, and Mortimers, which harassed Henry IV; but, save 
that it once more showed the helplessness of the Scots against 
English archery, it had no result on Scotland. The Scots clung 
to their French alliance, and sent men to fight in France against 
Henry V and Bedford; they helped to win Beauge (the first turn 
of the tide, 1422); and Douglas, keeping up his reputation, 1 lost 

1 He was nicknamed the “ Tineman ” (the Lose-tnan), and justified it by losing the battles 
ef Homildon, Shrewsbury, and Verneui!. The nickname was, however, an inheritance; an 
ancestor (also an Archibald), brother of the Good Lord James, bore it also, and was killed 
at Halidon. 
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another battle at Yerneuil — and his life this time. Stewart of 
Darnley was killed at the “ Battle of the Herrings ”, and other 
Scots fought in the Maid of Orleans' company. But in Henry 
YFs reign England's hands were too full with French troubles 
for her to be able to resent these Scottish unfriendlinesses 
effectively; and then came on the Wars of the Roses, so that 
till Tudor rimes Scotland was left mainly to herself. Her in- 
ternal calamities now call for mention. 

David II had died in 1370, leaving no heir, and the crown 
passed to a grandson of Bruce through his daughter Marjory and 
The House ^ er husband, Walter the Steward. This grandson came 
of Stuart. tQ th e throne as Robert II, and began the line of the 
unlucky house of Stuart. Six kings descended from him sat 
on the throne of Scotland. Of these only one (Robert III) had 
a peaceful end, and he, before his death, saw one of his sons 
cruelly murdered and the other a prisoner in England. Robert 
III, too, was the only one to attain old age; none of the others 
lived to be forty-five; three of them were cut off ere they had 
entered on the second half of life's natural span; James I was 
Misfortunes murdered; James II killed by the bursting of a 
of the house. cannon a t the siege of Roxburgh; James III assassi- 
nated; James IV killed at Flodden; James V died of a broken 
heart; his daughter had the worst fate of all, for she perished on 
the scaffold after nineteen years of captivity. It is a series of 
disasters unparalleled in history — even in Scotland at a time when 
“ life was short and death was violent". 1 Yet, unlucky as the 
kings were, their country was even more so. Not the least mis- 
fortune, inevitably following on the premature deaths of the 
kings, was the constant succession of minorities. James I suc- 
ceeded at the age of eleven; James II, at six; James III, at eight; 
James IV had reached eighteen — a ripe and statesmanlike age 
compared with that of his ancestors. But James V was not quite 
two years old when he came to the throne, and his daughter 
Mary at her accession was aged but one week. So minority fol- 
lowed minority, and regency regency, with every opening for 
> ambition and violence ; year after year, and reign after reign, war 
followed rebellion and rebellion followed war in dreary succes- 

1 Maitland. 
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sion. Homes burnt, fields ravaged, invasions, , defeats, raids 
from the Highlands, hangings, murders, come one after the 
other. National independence was a good thing, but no use 
could be made of it while there was neither order nor firm 
government. A king could do little for his people so long as 
his whole resources were being strained to crush the great 
families into obedience. 

Robert III was more or less a cripple, unable to ride about 
the country, or fight at the head of an army; therefore, for those 
days, an inefficient king. That he was by nature a 

, . 0 , , % Robert III. 

kindly and charitable man only made the matter 
worse. The government fell into the hands of his brother, the 
Duke of Albany, and he, with Douglas (the Tineman), was con™ 
cerned with the arrest of Robert’s elder son, Rothesay, and 
probably with his death, which occurred (conveniently) while 
he was in prison. As the younger son, James, was captured 
by English vessels while voyaging to France in time of truce 
in 1406, and Robert III died soon after, Albany had the regency 
till his death, in 1420. James, however, on his return 
in 1424, at once struck at the new duke, Murdoch ^ ames 
of Albany, and his two sons. They were executed, and James 
seized their estates. This vigorous stroke was followed up with 
laws against “bands” (covenants of alliance between nobles), 
a hanging of disorderly Highland chiefs, the imprisonment of 
Douglas, and the forfeiture of the earldom of Strathearn. This 
last proved his undoing, for Sir Robert Graham, heir to Strath- 
earn, hatched a plot in the Highlands to murder the king. 
The chance soon came. James went to Perth to keep Christ- 
mas, and was lodged in the Abbey of Black Friars. On the 
way north he was warned that he would never return alive, 
but paid no heed to the warning. Late at night the conspirators 
“spoiled the locks” and burst noisily in; the king, who was 
sitting with the queen and her ladies, tore up a plank from the 
floor and took refuge in a drain below; there had been an open- 
ing from it to the outer end, but the king had just caused it 
to be walled up to prevent his tennis balls being lost there. 
Meanwhile above the ladies had tried to keep the door, the 
story being that one of them, Catharine Douglas, thrust her arm 
(0 271 ) 20 
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through the staples in place of the bolt. Graham and his fol- 
lowers easily broke in, but not finding the king, were on the 
point of withdrawing, when the king unluckily made a noise 
below. Graham leaped down and stabbed him to death. 

The next reign, that of James II, saw the culmination and 
fall of the power of the “Black” Douglases. As that house 
ames ii pl&yed in Scotland somewhat the same part as the 

^ a he e r>ougias family of Neville (the Kingmaker) played in England 
almost at the same time, it is worth following in a 
little detail. If the Douglases were every whit as dangerous, 
and on occasion treacherous, as the Nevilles, the methods of 
the Scottish kings in dealing with them were far less scrupu- 
lous than those of even Queen Margaret and Edward IV. 

James II was a boy of six, and Archibald (fifth earl) was his 
regent. This earl was unenterprising for a Douglas, and died 
in 1439 without having distinguished his regency by anything in 
particular. The Earldom of Douglas, but not the regency, passed 
to William (sixth earl). This William, a boy of seventeen, was 
in a position that reminds one of that of Richard Neville the 
younger. Duke of Touraine, Earl of Douglas, owning land in 
Scotland right across the Lowlands, able to bring 5000 men 
of the best fighting quality into -the field, himself with a title 
to the Crown, for he was great-grandson on the female side of 
Robert III, he was by far the most powerful subject of the King 
of Scotland. The king’s ministers — Crichton the Chancellor, 
who was Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and Livingstone, the 
King’s Guardian, lately at feud with each other — united to set 
a trap for Douglas. He and his brother David were invited to 
Edinburgh Castle to meet the young king. At dinner the 
Douglas brothers were seized, hurried into the castle-yard, and 
beheaded (1440). 1 

The leadership of the house of Douglas passed, after a few 
troubled years, to another William (eighth earl). With this earl, 
James II, now a boy of thirteen, was at first friends, but 
quarrels between Douglas, Crichton, Livingstone, and the. EarJ 
of Crawford distracted the land. At last James, imitating 

3 This is the occasion on which the famous “black bull's head” (the sign of death) was 
said to have been placed on the *&ble. 
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Crichton’s violence, invited the Douglas to Stirling, where the 
two dined and supped together; then the king accused him of 
being in “ a band ” with the Earls of Ross and Crawford to rebel, 
and bade him break the band. Douglas refused, and thereon 
the king dirked him with his own hand. Patrick Gray, standing 
by, “made siccar ” by dashing out the wounded man’s brains 
with a pole-axe. The ninth earl — James, brother to the 
murdered man — of cause fell into rebellion and treason I452 ‘ 
with Henry VI. He was forgiven for a time, again intrigued with 
the English and the Highlanders, gathered -an army and was 
overthrown at Arkinholm in Eskdale, and fled to England. So 
fell the family of the Black Douglas; but the king was not quit 
of them, for he had won the day only with the help of the 
younger branch, the Red Douglases, Earls of Angus. These 
were to prove as intolerable as the elder branch had been. 

In 1460 James II was killed at Roxburgh by the bursting 
of a bombard. James III being but eight, there followed the 
usual regency. Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, the 

, , . . . . James III. 

one honest and patriotic statesman of the time, who 
is credited with having given James II the sage illustration of 
how to deal with his enemies, 1 favoured the Lancastrian cause. 
Edward IV won over the queen-mother, and made alliance with 
the exiled Douglas and the Highlanders. So the rebound of the 
Wars of the Roses led to more fighting in Scotland and on the 
Borders. When James grew up he quarrelled violently with 
his two brothers. The elder played the usual traitor’s part, 
made alliance with England, claimed the crown as Edward IV’s 
liegeman, and marched with an English army, led by Richard 
of Gloucester, into Scotland. James summoned his nobles to 
his assistance, and they gathered under Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Angus. But before fighting the enemy they had a 
grudge of their own to settle. James, who was a peaceful man, 
with refined tastes that found no pleasure in the wild barons 
of his country, had made friends with men who had some skill 
in music and architecture — chief of them Robert Cochrane, 
a mason — “a person of mean and sober estate”, as a chronicler 

iHe gave the king a number of sticks tied in a bundle and told the king to break them. 
When James failed, Kennedy drew them from the bundle and snapped them one by one . 
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calls him. The nobles hated this favourite, and wished to over- 
throw him, yet did not see the means to do it. ££ I will bell 
the cat,” cried Angus to them— -hence his nickname, “ Archibald 
Bell-the-cat ” — and he kept his word by marching to the king’s 
aid, arresting Cochrane in his tent, and hanging him from 
Lauder Bridge (1482). From murdering the king’s favourites 
to attacking the king himself was but a short step, and five years 
later saw it taken. Angus was the chief traitor, with the southern 
Lowlanders at his back; with him was the king’s eldest son 
(afterwards James IV), a boy of fifteen; the king bad the sup- 
port of the northern Lowlanders. Once he had the rebels at 
his mercy, but he granted them terms. They broke them, and 
the forces, mustering again, fought at Sauchie Burn, 
Sauchie Burn. c j Qse ^ Stirling (1487). The Border spearmen of 

Angus and Hume won the day. James, galloping from the field, 
was thrown from his horse, and carried stunned and bleeding 
into Beaton’s Mill. He asked for a priest, and a man calling 
himself such was brought in, who, bending over the king to 
hear his confession, stabbed him to the heart. So the story 
goes; the exact manner of the king’s death is perhaps doubtful; 
anyway “he happinit to be slain” was what his enemies said — 
no doubt they knew best. * 

Ominously as James IV’s reign had been preluded with the 
son in arms against the father, it showed for a time promise of 
es iv better things. The king himself grew strong, and 
ames. . en £ orce( j ^ | aw . one curse 0 f Scotland, disorder at 
home, died down. An alliance made with England by the 
marriage of James with Margaret Tudor (Henry VII’s elder 
daughter), checked the fighting on the Border; while the High- 
landers were kept in control by the raising to power of the half- 
Lowland houses of Campbell (Argyll) and Huntly (Gordon) in 
the west and east, to act as policemen against “the wild Macraws” 
of the north. So, till the death of Henry VII, all went well. 
When Henry VIII succeeded, the royal brothers-in-law began to 
bicker. The old fascinations of the French alliance attracted 
James. Henry, with a Spanish wife, favoured the cause of Spain 
against France. So James, like a knight-errant, adventured and 
lost all at Flodden (1513). He had a great force; Highlanders 
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under Lennox, Argyll, and Huntly; Borderers under Home 
and Hepburn; Perthshire men with Crawford and Errol — 
all the chivalry of Scotland was with him. He crossed 
the Tweed, took some castles near by, and pitched on 
the last southern ridge of the Cheviots, at Flodden Edge, a morass 
in front, his left flank guarded by the deep sluggish Till , 1 and 
with the Tweed at his rear. Surrey with a strong force, yet less in 
number than the Scots, kept the Till at first on his left, crossed 
it at Twizel Bridge, and got in James’s rear. James seems to 
have lost touch with his enemy, and to have thought they were 
moving on Berwick. Even so the Scots were the better found, 
the English almost starving, and discouraged by having been for 
three days without beer; and James had the upper ground. The 
Scottish king was no tactician, however, and finding the enemy 
in his rear, moved down to meet him, the two armies impinging 
somewhat at an angle, so that the English right and the Scottish 
left came first into contact. Here the Scots had the advantage. 
Home and Huntly broke Edmund Howard and Tunstal, while 
Dacre, called up from the supports, had much work to stand 
his ground. Then the centres met in fierce and uncertain com- 
bat, James leading a charge against the Percies, who had broken 
the Perthshire men; the English artillery made great holes in 
his ranks, while the Scottish guns, either ill-worked or left behind 
in the hasty move down from Flodden Edge, were useless. On 
the Scottish right, which came last into action, the English were 
completely successful. Stanley, with a few archers, harassed 
Lennox and Argyll’s Highlanders into a charge, and shattered 
them. The leaders fell; their men fled headlong. Thus each 
army had a wing broken, and the fight in the centre was dubious. 
But while on the Scottish left Home’s Borderers had scattered 
to plunder and, as Fluellen says, “ kill the luggage ”, Stanley kept 
his men in hand, and pressed in on James’s flank. So hemmed 
in, James and his nobles fought their last fight — the king him- 

iSays the Tweed to the Till 
“What gars ye rin so still?” 

Says the Till to the Tweed 
“ Tho 5 ye rin wi* speed, 

And I rin slaw, 

Yet for ae man ye droon, 

I droon twa 
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self pierced with arrows and hewn down within a lance’s length 
of Surrey, his nobles pressing forward to cover him, and falling 
one by one under the sweep of the English bills. 

« The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede awa\” Flodden 
was a shattering defeat. High and low alike, from palace, castle, 
town, and cottage, were stricken there. Surrey’s work was done; 
there was no need to go further; more than a century was to 
pass ere a Scottish army was again to venture far into England. 
And this time Scotland had been beaten in what would be 
reckoned a fair field. At Halidon and Homildon, the archers, 
and later, at Pinkie, the musketeers were the deciders of the 
day. The Scots had been beaten without the chance of striking 
a blow. Not so at Flodden; archery played a small part in 
the final struggle. It was hand to hand, English bill against 
Scottish spear; and the billmen had it. 

James V’s reign was in the main a repetition of the reigns 
of Janies II and James III, that is to say, the internal feuds 
revived; the country was distracted between warring 
James v. k ouses stru ggji n g f or the possession of the king. This 
disorder was increased by the part played by Henry VIII and 
his ministers, who fostered an “ English” party (of traitors) in 
Scotland, and, further, by the beginnings of the Reformation; 
obviously, when the Tudor king became the enemy of Rome, 
the Stuart king clung more closely to the old faith. For the 
present, merely noting that at first the beginnings of the Refor- 
mation tended to widen the gulf between the nations instead of 
closing it, we may leave the story of the Reformation in Scotland 
till Mary’s reign. 

After Flodden the chief persons left to rule Scotland were 
the queen, Margaret Tudor, Angus (head of the Red Douglas), 
and Arran (head of the Hamiltons). Within a year the queen 
married Angus, and henceforth the Douglases were the English 
party in Scotland, in constant traitorous correspondence with 
Henry VIII. How lawless Scotland still remained was shown 
in the affray called “Cleanse the Causeway” in 1520. Angus and 
Arran were both in Edinburgh, to be present at a meeting of 
Parliament and to discuss a healing of their quarrel. Each, of 
course, brought his faction with him; Angus had 400 spearmen 
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at his back. Archbishop Beaton, taking the side of his Hamilton 
kin, urged the blessings of peace, and in the fervour of his speech 
smote on the bosom of his vestments; a hollow ring of metal 
answered the stroke ; the archbishop wore a steel corslet beneath. 
44 My lord, your conscience clatters,” answered Gawain Douglas. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton also spoke for peace, but another of his 
name taunted him with cowardice. “I shall fight,” answered 
Sir Patrick, “ where thou darest not be seen,” and, rushing out, 
he made an onslaught on Angus’s spearmen. Straightway both 
sides fell to it, and up and down the High Street raged a fierce 
faction fight, which ended in the complete rout of the Hamiltons . 1 

For the next eight years Angus and the Douglas faction 
remained masters of Scotland and the king, in spite of the fact 
that Margaret Tudor had grown tired of her second husband, 
and obtained a divorce from him. Walter Scott of Branxholm, 
and some allies in secret treaty with the king, endeavoured to 
waylay him at Melrose and rescue him from the Douglas daws, 
but Angus, helped by Kers and Homes, won the day , 2 and the 
boy king had to sham gratitude for his preservation. At last, 
however, he escaped to his mother at Stirling, and rallying to 
him those who hated the Douglas rule and their treason with 
England, was able to make himself king in reality. Ejdled the 
Angus was driven into exile in England, where he Red Dou £ 1 j *s. 
became a pensioner of King Henry, with Henry’s instructions 
“ to do all the mischief he could ”, still plotting to kidnap Arch- 
bishop Beaton — an old scheme of Wolsey’s — or, better still. 
King James himself, and hand him over to his English royal 
uncle, who professed benevolence all the time. 

The last fifteen years of the reign were fairly prosperous! On 
the whole peace was kept with England, and this kept treason 
at home within bounds. James did something to pacify the 
Borders by clapping the great Border lords in hold, and going 
round hanging notorious rascals, the chief of them Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilnockie. He made a similar tour round the 

*The affair is an interesting example of how barbarous Scotland was compared with 
England ; seventy years had elapsed since Cade’s riot ; and even that was mainly political 
and social, not a purposeless feud between two noble houses. 

2 It was in the pursuit after this battle that Ker of Cessford was pierced by “dark 
Elliot’s border-spear”, as readers of the Lay of the Last Minstrel will remember. 
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Highlands, established some garrisons, imprisoned some chiefs, 
and took the Lordship of the Isles for the Crown. There was 
talk of reform of the Church, and the College of Justice was set 
up in Edinburgh. But though outwardly there was peace with 
England, Henry and James were not at one; Henry, having 
severed himself from Rome, desired James to do the like, and 
break from the Auld Alliance with France. James had no mind 
to lose his old friend and the support of Rome. Further, his 
marriage policy vexed Henry. First, he married Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I, when Henry had ideas for him to marry 
his own daughter, (Bloody) Mary. When his first queen died 
James went again to France and espoused Mary of Guise, whom 
Henry had his eye on for his own fourth bride. Henry had to 
content himself with Anne of Cleves — a further source of vexa- 
tion. Then James refused an interview with his uncle, and 
gradually the two kings drifted into war. An English raid, 
with Angus traitorously leading it, was badly beaten in Teviot- 
dale. In reply James mustered his nobles at Fala Muir, but 
they refused to follow him in an invasion. Borderers, however, 
were always ready to fight, and the King collected a mass of 
them in the West Marches and put them under a friend, Oliver 
Sinclair (whom the Scots distrusted as a commander), hoping to 
catch the English unprepared. Wharton, the English Warden, 
had early news of the raid, and advanced with some two 
thousand men to meet the raiders. The Scots were caught 

between the Esk and a morass; unable to deploy 

Solway Moss. , , 

and use their numbers, they made a disorderly 
retreat, which soon turned to a hopeless panic. All the guns 
were lost, 1200 men made prisoners, and many drowned; the 
English lost seven men. Such was the rout of Solway Moss 
(1542). 

The disgrace of it crushed King James. A fortnight later a 
daughter was born to him. <e It came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass,” was all he found to say. In a sort of stupor, mur- 
muring at intervals, “ Fie, fled Oliver!” the poor king lingered 
another week, and died at Falkland. 

“ In that mournful procession of the five Jameses there is no 
break. The last of them is engaged in the old task, and failing 
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as his forbears failed. It is picturesque; sometimes it is heroic; 
often it is pathetic; but it is never modern. Modern history 
sees it as a funeral procession burying a dead time, and we are 
silent while it passes .” 1 

3. The Reformation in Scotland 

The first fact to be borne in mind about the Reformation in 
Scotland is this : it stopped the weak spot in England’s defences, 
and this at a time of England’s greatest danger. Results of thfi 
Scotland had always been an ally of France, and a Reformation 
Catholic Scotland would have been, in Elizabeth’s ln Scotland * 
reign, a base from which the Counter-Reformation could strike. 
Imagine England’s danger if Napoleon had been able to use a 
friendly Scotland as his base. Yet the danger would hardly have 
been greater in George Ill’s reign than it was in Elizabeth’s. 
A Reformed Scotland gave the enemy no opening for dealing 
a stab in the back. 

Secondly, it led to the union of two relatively small 
powers into one big one. To the European diplomatist of the 
early sixteenth century England was a second-rate Un5on of 
power, mostly following the lead of Spain; Scotland a the islantL 
hanger-on of France. Thanks to the Reformation in Scotland 
and to the statesmanship of Elizabeth, the two were united in 
one Protestant power of first-rate importance — a fact of incal- 
culable consequence in Europe; and for the first time England 
reaped the full value of being an island. 

Thirdly, Scotland gave the first example of a country making 
a Reformation in defiance of its rulers, and being successful in 
the effort It was the first “popular” reformation, as opposed 
to royal or political reformations. 

These are great happenings; yet one is tempted at first to 
say they are inevitable. Each of the two countries has a Refor- 
mation at the same time ; it is only natural that the Reformers 
join in self-defence. So far from this being inevitable, it was at 
first exceedingly unlikely. Not only were the two nations bitter 

1 Maitland, Cambridge Modern History. 
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foes, but they had everything to keep them apart; and their 
Reformations were totally different in character. Henry VIII 
would have treated the Scottish Reformers as rebels. They, 
looking on themselves as the sons of the prophets, would have 
regarded him as Ahab and Nebuchadnezzar combined in one 
corpulent monster. 

Between the affray at Solway Moss in 1542 and Queen 
Mary’s crossing of the Solway to take refuge in England lie 
twenty-six years; another nineteen years take us to the end of 
the tragedy at Fotheringay Castle. So was spanned the life 
of Mary Stuart. It is in the first part, however, that the great 
events occur. In it the Scottish Reformation was secured, 
with the heir to the throne in the hands of the Reformers; in 
it England and Scotland learnt to face the common enemy, the 
Counter-Reformation, together; warfare between the two neigh- 
bours came to an end; Elizabeth’s support saved the Scottish 
Reformation; the Scottish Reformers in return steadied Eliza- 
beth’s throne when it tottered. 

In England the king had taken up the Reformation to suit 
himself, and shaped it to his own political purposes. The Scot- 
tish Reformation had in its beginning nothing to 

Peculiarities o o o 

of the Scottish do with politics, noi; could it be led by the king. 

Reformation. T _ r , , . . 

James V relied upon his clergy, upon France, upon 
the Pope. To side with the Reformers meant to break with all 
of these ancient allies, and the king could not face that. The 
Reformation in Scotland, then, was independent of the Crown; 
it was based upon criticism, upon the need of reform in the 
Church, upon the temper of the Scottish people. As there 
was in the Church much to criticize, and as the temper of 
the people took readily to theological and religious discussion, 
especially basing its judgments on its own interpretation of 
the Bible, there was fertile soil for the Reformers to work on. 

The Church in Scotland was rich, but much of the wealth 

The Church was not use< ^ ^ or Church purposes. The bishops 
in Scotland, were far more nobles than ecclesiastics — warlike, 
greedy for wealth, and worldly-minded. They were 
often the younger sons of great families, who used their position 
to plunder the Church for their own house. They fought among 
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themselves — James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, having 
ordered the Prior of St. Andrews to mend his immoral life, the 
Prior — who belonged to the wildest of all Lowland families, 
the Hepburns — retaliated by arming his retainers and threatening 
war on the archbishop. Stewart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who died fighting beside James IV at Flodden, only followed the 
habit of the day. Beaton, of the “ clattering conscience ”, was not 
the only one who wore a breastplate. The common clergy were 
poor, and ignorant, and ill-behaved; “dumb dogs” who did not 
preach — “drunken Sir John Latinless”, is Lyndsay’s name for 
them. The exactions found so burdensome in England were 
even more oppressive in Scotland. The “corse presents” {mor- 
tuary fees), the taking of the “ best cloth ” and a cow from the 
family of the dead, pressed hardly on the poor. Marriage, too, 
in a small country where relationship spread so widely, offered 
another point where the influence of the Church was oppressive. 
The prohibited degrees of cousinship came in so often that 
dispensations had perpetually to be obtained; and dispensations 
were not to be had without fees. Finally, the morals of the 
churchmen were openly and notoriously bad. In no country 
was the rule that the clergy must remain celibate more openly 
defied. Over and over again .come the records of priests’ chil- 
dren being made legitimate, and no steps were taken to check 
the loose morality. Proposals for reform were made, orders 
issued, and so forth, but nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the influence and writings of the German Re- 
formers reached Scotland; translations of the Scriptures became 
common; Parliament and the Church tried to crush the new 
opinions, and in 1528 Patrick Hamilton, who had travelled 
in Germany and picked up the ideas of the time, was tried for 
heresy and burnt. “The reek of Mr. Patrick”, however, did 
not deter others, and George Wishart, another who had learnt 
the new doctrines abroad, returned to Scotland in 1543, and 
began preaching, at first in Dundee, and after in Ayr- Murder o{ 
shire. His quarrels with the clergy grew, and Cardinal cardinal 
Beaton had him arrested, tried, and put to death at 
St. Andrews. Three months later Wishart was revenged; a 
gang of Beaton’s enemies — Leslie, Melville, and the Kirkaldys 
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— slipped into the castle and stabbed him in his chair. His 
body was hung over the walls for the townsfolk to gaze at, just 
where, three months before, he had looked on at 
May, J54& execution. The murderers held out in the 

castle for more than a year. At length some French ships came 
to help the besiegers; then the “ Castilians ” surrendered, and 
were banished to the French galleys; with them went a man, 
after to be famous: a minister, “an earnest professor in Christ 
Jesus”, a friend of Wishart, who had entered the castle during 
the Easter truce, and had been preacher to this band of godly 
murderers. This man was John Knox. 

In 1547 Henry VIII died, and Somerset’s policy was for a 
match between his young king and the child Mary Stuart; but, 
as has been seen, the battle of Pinkie shattered that hope. Mary 
was sent to France — England and Scotland being bitter enemies 
— and the Reform party in Scotland was checked. England was 
the only place whence the Reformers could get help, yet to ask 
for English help was to play the traitor; even to profess the 
Reformed doctrines smacked of treason, now that England, “ the 
Auld Enemy ”, had turned Protestant. 

Mary Tudor’s accession, however, gave another shift to the 
wheel; with England once more Catholic, the Reformers of the 
two countries, each party downtrodden and persecuted, 
began to draw together. Knox came back to Scotland 
with some knowledge of Englishmen and their ways. After his 
release from the galleys in 1549 he had been Edward Vi’s 
chaplain, and had been offered a bishopric, prudently refusing 
it, as he foresaw “evil days to come”. Had he been less fan 
sighted he would have been burnt with Ridley, Latimer, and 
Cranmer. Yet he found Scotland still too hot for him, and 
retired again; but the cause went on. Some powerful nobles — 
Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, and Erskine — united in a “band” to 
establish the “Word of God and his Congregation” against 
“wicked power that does intend tyranny”. In 1557 the image 
of St. Giles, patron saint of the Mother Kirk of Edinburgh, was 
stolen and burnt; the next year the procession was rabbled in 
the street. Thus the people and a strong party of nobles had 
declared for the Reformers; the clergy had nothing to rely on 
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but the Crown and the French alliance. But that at any rate 
seemed firm, for in April, 1558, Mary Queen of Scots had 
married Francis, Dauphin of France, and (though it was not 
known in Scotland at the time) her husband was to be no mere 
king-consort; she had assigned to him, in the event of hex 
death without issue, the throne of Scotland and her claims on 
England. Now at length it appeared certain that Scotland and 
France, so long allied, would be definitely united; and if so, the 
cause of the Reformers was lost. 


4. Scotland and Elizabeth 

Such, then, was the situation when Elizabeth came to the 
throne, Mary had been six months married to the Dauphin, 
but was still in France; her mother, Mary of Guise, Elizabeth 
was regent in Scotland, keeping down, with some and ScotlaIld - 
difficulty, the Reforming party headed by the “ Lords of the Con- 
gregation”, as Glencairn and the other Protestant nobles styled 
themselves. If Elizabeth was to secure Scotland she must sup- 
port the Reformers; yet to do so was obnoxious, for two strong 
reasons. It would offend France, and she could not afford 
to quarrel with France as well as Spain; besides, she detested 
helping rebels, and it would be a dangerous precedent: it would 
be only too painfully easy for France to help rebels in England 
against her. And further, Knox, in the fullness of his zeal, had just 
issued his famous First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women . It was directed against the three Maries, 1 
all Catholics, and all, to Knox’s mind, abominable. That the 
fate of England and Scotland should hang at this critical time 
upon a succession of queens, all marriageable, and all therefore 
potentially dangerous, in so much that their marriages might en- 
tangle their realms in all kinds of calamities, has always been a 
fact dwelt on by historians as most singular; and it moved Knox — 
an outspoken man — to more than his usual plainness of language. 
It was peculiarly unlucky that the Blast, intended to wither the 

iMary Tudor, Mary Stuart, and Mary of Guise. Knox uses the word Regiment to 
mean Rule or Government 
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Catholic Mary Tudor, should deafen her Protestant sister on 
her accession. It gave Elizabeth great offence, however, and 
she refused to let Knox pass through England, and would have 
nothing to do with him. 

No two years contain so many events as 1559-60. Knox 
came back to Scotland, and put heart into the Reformers. “The 
voice of that one man is able in an hour to put more life into 
us than six hundred trumpets continually blustering in our 
ears,” said one who knew him. His supreme quality was his 
fearlessness; some epitaphs flatter, but Knox’s tells the naked 
truth: “Here lies one who never feared the face of man” 
Already the preachers and the Lords of the Congregation were 
at odds with the regent. A conference was invited at Perth, and 
both factions gathered; each suspected the other of treachery. 
The sermon On May ii Knox preached a sermon against idolatry, 
at Perth. anc j m0 5 suited the action to the words by 
attacking and destroying the monasteries and religious houses in 
the city. The spirit spread to St. Andrews, Stirling, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and over the country. “Bum the nests,” cried 
Knox, “and the rooks will fly.” Soon the Lords of the Con- 
gregation were in arms, and masters of Edinburgh. Most of the 
nobility had joined them; the SecQnd Prayer Book of Edward VI 
was appointed for use in the churches, and the property of the 
plundered abbeys was to be “ bestowed upon the faithful 
ministers”. Needless to say, they did not get it; the great 
nobles intercepted most of it. 

Faced with this rebellion, the regent looked for help to 
France. Here, too, momentous events had occurred; peace had 
been made between France and Spain at Cateau Cambresis— 
an ill omen for Elizabeth, whose interest lay in their mutual 
enmity — and then, in the tournament held to celebrate the 
treaty, Henry II met with a fatal accident, so that Francis, 
Mary’s husband, now became King of France. In July a 
French expedition to Scotland was preparing, and the Reformers 
appealed to Elizabeth. She refused to help, though she secretly 
sent some money. 1 For the time she waited to see how it would 
fare between the Lords of the Congregation and the regent, 

1 Both. well robbed the messenger who carried it 
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backed by the French. The French held Leith, and the 
Reformers could not dislodge them. An assault was beaten off, 
and the French occupied Stirling. The cause of Reform was 
almost lost when Elizabeth at last acted. She sent a squadron 
of ships under Winter to the Firth of Forth; so secretly Elizabeth 
had she acted that none knew at first in whose cause help the 
they came; but the action was decisive; to blockade Re ormers * 
Leith meant that the French would receive no more reinforce* 
ments (December, 1559). 

The credit of winning Elizabeth to this momentous step 
was due in the main to Maitland of Lethington. It was pro- 
bably he who had persuaded the Reformers to drop the cry of 
“ Religion ” and unite on the more patriotic demand for the 
expulsion of the French and the regent. He went as envoy to 
confer with Elizabeth in November. Lethington was a states- 
man far in advance of his time. “The mark I always shoot 
at”, he wrote, “is the union of England and Scotland in per- 
petual friendship.” The first proof of his marksmanship was the 
sailing of Winter’s fleet. It was followed by a treaty between 
Elizabeth and the Lords of the Congregation against Mary of 
Guise in February; an English army entered Scotland in April 
Leith was besieged by English* and Scots fighting side by side. 
In June the regent died. A month later the French surrendered, 
and were removed from Scotland; and the English ^ 

. Treaty of 

departed too, leaving behind them, for the first time Leith, 
in the history of the two nations, gratitude instead ^ uly ’ 15604 
of hatred. No advantage had been sought; not a word had 
been said of the old obnoxious claim of suzerainty. Elizabeth 
had played fair, when fairness was masterly, and had won. The 
Reformation in Scotland was safe (though this was not what 
she had played for), and she was safe too in having a Pro- 
testant Scotland over her borders. And here fortune came in 
to aid her. In December, 1560, Francis II died; and Mary 
Stuart was no longer wife of the King of France; she was but 
a childless widow, Queen of Scotland. 
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5. Mary Stuart 

In August, 1561, Mary came home to her realm— and to 
her rain. “ Was never seen a more dolorous face of the heaven 
. . . that forewarning God gave unto us”, said Knox. 
o 1 a s?oS u r It is hard to realize the pathetic tragedy " of Mary's 
Scotland. retlirn> she was only nineteen; she had hitherto 
lived a happy life in a civilized country, first as a princess, then 
as Queen of France. Suddenly her husband had died, and 
she, childless, had to leave France and return to Scotland — a 
bewildering change. Scotland, in comfort, civilization, and 
manners, was about two centuries behind France. If one wants 
an example one has only to think of the Chateau of Amboise 
and the Towers of Hoiyrood, the one light, graceful, looking 
out over smiling river and countryside, perhaps the most 
charming “ great house” in a land always supreme in great 
houses, the other low-lying and squat, dark and gloomy, with 
slits for windows carved in the great depth of walls which must 
always have suggested a dungeon rather than a palace. Palaces, 
true, are not everything; had Mary received that welcome and 
that sympathy from her people which, as a widow, as a beautiful 
woman, and as their queen, she deserved, the loss of all that 
France meant to her might have been forgotten. There is such 
a thing as rough loyalty; but Mary met all the roughness and 
very little of the loyalty. More than half her subjects were 
already rebels at heart because she was a Catholic. Her first 
mass at Hoiyrood was, though private, interrupted by brawlers 
clamouring at the door to put the priest to death. Knox, in his 
first interview with her, called her Church by a foul name. On 
her entering Edinburgh she was presented with a huge Bible— 
a fairly plain hint— and a number of children were set up to 
make a speech to her “concerning the putting away of the 
mass”. In fact, every preacher of the Reformed doctrines in 
Scotland thought it his privilege to check and insult his queen. 
The nobles were hardly better. Bothwell (probably) was plotting 
to murder her in her first year. Even Huntiy, the chief of the 
Catholics, intrigued with the Hamiltons, and compelled the queen 
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to light against him till his death after a skirmish with the royal 
troops. Nowhere could Mary find faithful service* 

Yet she was not powerless. She had her beauty and her 
astuteness. “If there be not in her a crafty wit,” says Knox, 
“ my judgment faileth me.” Further, she was heir to the Eng- 
lish throne, though Elizabeth would not recognize her title. 
Finally, she had another weapon: she could marry again. 

It was recognized that inevitably she would do so, and all 
the politicians in England, Scotland, and on the Continent 
occupied themselves with matchmaking. There were Mary , s 
rumours of everything — she would marry the King of marria & e * 
Denmark or of Sweden; a son of the Emperor; Don Carlos; 
a French prince; even Philip II himself. Elizabeth pressed the 
choice of her own favourite noble, the Earl of Leicester. Mary 
pretended to consider this, but secretly made her own choice; 
and her choice fell on her cousin, Henry Lord Darnley. 

One thing was to be said for this match; it did not entangle 
Scotland with either France or Spain; perhaps it may have com- 
mended itself to Elizabeth in this way, for though she opposed 
it she did not prevent it, as she might have done. She let 
Darnley go from England to Scotland. Yet it had dangers too, 
for Darnley was of Tudor bleed, and thus the marriage joined 
two Tudor lines of claim to the English throne. Both Mary 
and Darnley were grandchildren of Margaret Tudor (Henry VIIFs 
sister), who had married James IV. Thus, “if anything should 
happen to Elizabeth” — which, being translated by plotters, sig- 
nifies “were she assassinated” — Mary and Darnley’s joint claim 
to the throne would be almost irresistible; and this would mean 
a Catholic on the throne of England. 

Again, however, Elizabeth’s troubles were smoothed out by 
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the misfortunes of her rivals. Mary soon quarrelled with 
Darnley. He was vain and empty-headed, and she got no 
help from him. She refused him the crown-matrimonial, 
plots * and he was much affronted by her refusal. So he allied 
himself with the Protestant nobles, who, finding a cause of 
offence in everything Mary did, joined him in a plot The 
murder of Mary's Italian secretary, Rizzio , was to be the first 
item; how much further the plotters were to go none knows; 
probably the seizing of Mary and the crown for Darnley lay at 
the back of it. Mary had only Bothwell and the new Earl of 
Huntly faithful to her; against her many; the Douglas brood, 
Ruthven and Morton; nobles full of hate for an Italian upstart; 
Lethington, now left in the cold and jealous; Lennox, angered 
that his son was slighted over the crown; and her despicable 
husband screwing his courage up with much liquor. The con- 
spirators signed a band 1 to support Darnley; he was to hold 
them quit of consequences “ for whatsoever crime ", and they were 
to have their religion established “ conform to Christ’s Book". 
The compost of crime and conscience is edifying. 

On the evening of March 9 Darnley came up the private stair 
from his own room at Holyrood to Mary's; behind, Ruthven, 
Hoiyrood, M° rton ) and other plotters; Rizzio clung pitifully to 
* 5 66 * Mary's skirt, was dragged out, and dispatched by many 
stabs in the doorway leading from the queen’s room; there the 
body was left, Ruthven’s dagger sticking in it. 

No political murder is more stamped with horror; nothing is 
more amazing than the skill with which Mary got the better of 
the murderers. In two days she had won over Darnley, had 
spoken of amnesty, and had persuaded him to escape with her 
to Dunbar. Her friends joined her; Bothwell brought in men, 
and the murderers scattered to seek safety. Mary’s son was 
born in June, and all the summer she was talking of recon- 
ciliation ; but she had not forgiven. In October another band 
was signed by very much the same set of plotters, this time 
against Darnley, though nothing was specified. In January, 1567, 
he fell ill of smallpox at Glasgow. When he was recovering, 

iThe plot was very widely knows. Randolph, the English envoy, reported it to Cecil 
three days before the murder. 
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Mary visited him and brought him back with her to the Kirk- 
o’-Field, an old monastic house just outside Edinburgh. Here 
she visited him* going there for the last time on 
February 9; while she was sitting with him upstairs, ' lT m °~ ie 
Bothweli and some helpers were carrying in gunpowder into the 
room beneath Darnley’s. Bothweli then fetched the queen, rode 
back with her to a masque at Holyrood, and late at night rode 
down again to Kirk-o’-Field. About 2 a.m. on the morning of 
February 10 Kirk-o’-Field was blown into the air. The bodies 
of Darnley and his page were found in the garden with no marks 
of powder on them. Probably they were strangled. 

BothwelFs guilt is certain. How much Mary knew of the 
plot has remained one of the puzzles of history. None at the 
time doubted that she knew, and the whole train of events makes 
it hard to doubt now. But too many were in the plot to have 
it dragged into day. An inquiry was made and abandoned; 
Bothweli was “ cleansed Then came another thunderstroke. 
Late in April Mary was seized by Bothweli, no doubt with her 
consent, and carried off to Dunbar; Bothweli secured a hasty 
divorce from his wife; in a fortnight Mary and Bothweli re- 
entered Edinburgh together; on May 15 they were Marriage of 
married. Even on her wedding-day Mary’s brief Mary and 
infatuation for the ruffian was waning. She was 
heard to say that she longed to die. She was, however, still a 
long way from the end of her misfortunes. The next event was 
the gathering of the Lords of the North against Bothweli. The 
forces met at Carberry Hill, close to Pinkie; BothwelFs men 
deserted, and he escaped ; but Mary was captured, brought into 
Edinburgh in her short red skirt, jeered at by the mob, and at 
last sent off to her prison on the island in Lochleven. Imme- 
diately after the silver casket holding the famous “Casket Letters” 
was captured from a retainer of Bothwell’s, who had been sent 
to remove some of BothwelFs property from Edinburgh Castle. 
These letters, if genuine, would prove that Mary was privy to 
Darnley’s murder and had consented to BothwelFs abduction of 
her. They were, therefore, the very piece of evidence which her 
enemies lacked to justify her imprisonment without involving 
their own guilt It is certainly suspicious that they secured it 
mm 21 « 2 
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so very promptly; and there Is much else to show that some 
parts of the letters were forged and tampered with. But Mary 
never had the chance to disprove them. 

When Mary was in prison Elizabeth began to bestir herself 
a little on her behalf. She wrote to forbid the Lords to do her 
any injury, and to suggest that the little Prince James, 
Lochieven. ^ should be sent to England, There was talk 
of putting Mary to trial for her life, but in the end it was arranged 
that she should abdicate in favour of her son, and that her half- 
brother, Murray, should be regent. She entrusted to him her 
jewels; he sold some to Elizabeth. 

Robbed of her jewels, her son, her throne, her liberty, Mary 
still had her beauty; she won over her jailor, George Douglas; 
the keys of Lochieven Castle were stolen, and Mary rode off 
wildly to join her last friends, the Hamiltons. Murray gathered 
the Protestant Lords, and routed the Hamiltons at Langside. 
Her last hope in Scotland gone, Mary fled in haste southward 
Mary’s flight to t ^ ie Solway, and two days after the battle crossed, 
to England. an uninvited guest, into England. She wrote to 
Elizabeth ; “ It is my earnest request that your Majesty will send 
for me as soon as possible, for my condition is pitiable, not to say 
for a queen, but even for a simple gentlewoman ” Pity, however, 
was not the motive most likely to guide Elizabeth. 

Mary expected that either Elizabeth would help her, or that 
she would let her pass from England to seek aid in France or 
elsewhere. Elizabeth talked of restoring her to Scotland, or at 
all events of making terms with her enemies — but first she must 
be convinced that Mary was not guilty. It was the hope that 
she would get Elizabeth's help that induced Mary to submit to 
an inquiry at all. But from the first Elizabeth’s mind was made 
up not to let her escape. So Mary was brought from Carlisle 
to Bolton Castle in Yorkshire, where she was out of reach of a 
rescue. An inquiry was held. Norfolk, the chief English Catholic 
noble, Sussex, and Sadler were to meet Murray, Morton, and the 
Scots envoys. But Mary was never allowed to see the evidence 
against her, nor to have an interview with Elizabeth; she had no 
justice given her, Morton, the chief witness against her, had 
been , leader in the plot to murder Rizzio, and privy to Dam- 
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ley's taking off, 1 He was far more guilty than the queen. But 
Elizabeth did not want a decision; if Mary was innocent, she 
must be released; if guilty, punished. Both courses were desper- 
ately inconvenient, so Elizabeth preferred to keep her, a pris- 
oner — neither guilty nor acquitted — with the shadow hanging 
over her. 


6. The Period of Plots, 1568-87 

So passed away the immediate peril of a hostile queen in 
Scotland who was a Catholic, marriageable, exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and heir to Elizabeth’s throne. Mary was a ^, th » 
prisoner, and the Reformation was established in improved 
Scotland: that gateway of attack was blocked to posiaon ' 
France or Spain. This meant much in the way of security. 
But in the ten years from 1558 to 1568 other things had hap- 
pened to help Elizabeth. Not only was she stronger, but her 
enemies had grown weaker. The wars of religion had burst 
out in France. At the head of the extreme Catholic party there 
was the house of Guise, and the Guises set up a claim to the 
throne. As a safeguard against the Guises the kings of France 
sought Elizabeth’s friendship, and this friendship was maintained; 
it survived even the shock of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
One prop to the alliance Elizabeth furnished by her marriage 
policy; she “considered” a proposal to marry a French royal 
prince, Anjou. True, she was not in earnest; privately she 
alluded to her suggested bridegroom as her “Frog”; but an 
appearance of negotiation was kept up. So France, severed from 
Scotland, distracted by religious wars and by the ambitions of 
the Guises, who in their turn were backed by Spain, was per- 
force friendly to Elizabeth. 

Spain, too, was less strong, also on account of a religious war. 
The Low Countries, her richest province, were in rebellion; and 
the rebellion proved unexpectedly hard to crush. Through 
Elizabeth’s reign the struggle went on, and it gradually sapped 

2 Bothwell had tried to enlist him in the plot, but he had refused to join without Mary’s 
signed warrant, which Bothwell could not get. His first cousin, Archibald Douglas, was 
present at the explosion, and Morton knew he was going there. 
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the Spanish power. This gave Elizabeth another vantage-ground. 
She might aid the rebels; true, she was not likely to do it, for 
that would provoke a war with Spain. But she could hint at 
doing it; and Spain would be cautious not to act vigorously 
against her, for fear that she might retaliate by helping the Dutch 
rebels. 

Thus these ten years had seen Elizabeth’s place on the throne 
grow much firmer. Her people were loyal; her settlement of 
the Church was winning its way; her enemies were occupied at 
home. Still, she was not yet out of the wood. Mary was her 
captive, but there would be schemes to release her and marry 
her. This would have to be done secretly, hence the next 
phase-— the ‘‘period of plots”. 

What was coming was foreshadowed at that inquiry held over 
Mary in 1569. Norfolk, Elizabeth’s chief commissioner, was at 
first convinced of Mary’s guilt. Then he changed his mind, and 
began to scheme to marry Mary. As he was the chief English 
Catholic, such a marriage would have pleased the Catholic party. 
It might even have produced a Catholic heir to the throne, for 
nothing was yet settled about the succession. But Elizabeth’s 
ministers were vigilant, and well served by their spies. The plan 
was revealed; the inquiry was closed; and Mary was sent off, 
half-guest, half-prisoner, to Tutbury. 

The next step was more formidable. Norfolk and his friends 
intrigued with the Duke of Alva, the Spanish commander in the 
The Rising in Netherlands. They promised to head a rising and 
the North. arrest Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister; Alva was to 
furnish troops; Mary was to be released. Alva refused to send 
his men before the rebels showed themselves to be in earnest, 
and Elizabeth’s ministers were again too quick and too well- 
informed. Orders were given to arrest the most dangerous 
plotters, the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. How 
dangerous these two were their names bear witness. Percy and 
Neville were the two great fighting names in the north; and the 
north was still used to arms, and warlike. The earls called out 
their border forces, seized Durham, and had the mass sung in 
its cathedral; then hurried southward to capture Mary. But 
Mary was taken to Coventry, and the queen’s forces barred the 
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earls 5 march in the West Riding. There was no fighting; the 
leaders escaped to Scotland; the rebels scattered; many were 
caught and hanged in the towns and villages of Durham and 
Yorkshire; there was need of a sharp lesson. So ended the 
Rising in the North. It is worth note that while the earls wished 
their cause to appear to be the Catholic cause, and made show 
that they were fighting for their faith, Elizabeth took pains to 
display them as merely rebels. As if expressly to destroy their 
claim to be the Catholic party in arms for the Catholic cause, she 
sent against them a Catholic as commander, the Earl of Sussex. 

Up till now, indeed, it was not clear that in the end Elizabeth 
might not return to the Church of Rome. The “ English heresy 55 , 
as it was regarded by the Catholic party, had lasted The cxcom . 
long, but they trusted that it would be overcome in munication. 
time; it was hardly conceivable that Elizabeth would persist in 
a cause that seemed to sever her from all other European 
monarchs. Consequently the Papacy had been long-suffering, 
affording her leisure for repentance. Now, however, it seemed 
time to remind her that her attitude could no longer be tolerated, 
and in 1570 Pius V declared her excommunicate, and her sub- 
jects released from the duty of obeying her. This, it is true, 
need not mean a final breach — excommunication could be re- 
voked — but it made it clear that Rome regarded her for the 
time as an enemy, and expected Catholics who were true to their 
faith to take part against her. 

Hence came a fresh outburst of plots, both from at home and 
abroad. 

A few fervent Catholics in England, and enthusiasts in Spain, 
France, and Italy, all began to see that to dethrone Elizabeth 
was their duty. First came the Ridolfi plot (1571). 

. -r... 1 ' , , \ Ridolfi’s plot. 

This Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, was m the con- 
fidence of the Pope, and employed as an agent between Norfolk, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Philip of Spain. Alva was asked to 
send help from the Netherlands; he, however, answered, with 
caution, that he was doubtful of success unless Elizabeth should 
first die a natural death, “or any other death” Eventually the 
plot leaked out through Burleigh’s spies; Norfolk was arrested, 
and put to death. 
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A brief period of comparative calm followed By the Treaty 
of Blois 5 France had agreed not to support' Mary's cause in 
Scotland, and Elizabeth and the French Court managed to keep 
friends in spite of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (Aug., 1572). 
The rebels in the Netherlands proved stubborn and kept Spain 
occupied; and even when Don John had nearly subdued them, 
and was planning to invade England and marry Mary himself, 
Philip was so much alarmed at his half-brother’s ambitious plans 
that he recalled him. 

The next trouble came from the Jesuits. Since its founda- 
tion, in 1540, by Ignatius Loyola, this order had produced the 
leaders in the struggle to win back the peoples that 
Campfa S n lts had adopted the teaching of the Reformation. In 
and arsons, a sc hool for English Jesuits was set up at Douai 
— moved ten years later to Rheims — on purpose to train a set 
of missionaries to reconvert England. Such persons came to 
England at the risk of their lives: one Jesuit had been executed 
in 1571. A fresh campaign began in 1580, with the arrival of 
Campian and Parsons. Nominally they did not meddle in ques- 
tions of state, but their teaching had a marvellous influence in 
reviving Catholic hopes throughout England, and the Govern- 
ment caused Campian and several of his companions to be 
arrested, tried for treasonable plotting, and executed. There 
was little proof against Campian, but his comrade, Parsons, who 
escaped, showed by his subsequent career that he certainly did 
meddle in questions of state. He sent two Jesuit companions 
into Scotland to stir up a rising in Mary's cause; he plotted 
with Mendoza, the Spanish envoy in London; he collogued 
with Philip and the Pope, and planned Elizabeth’s murder. 
But the English assassin, who was to kill the queen for a 
reward of 100,000 francs, was, as Parsons regretted, “a worth- 
less fellow, who would do nothing”. Parsons persevered, how- 
Throck- ever > an< ^ was thick in the next murder plot, which 
Norton’s was got up by Mendoza and a Cheshire gentleman 
named Francis Throckmorton. Again Burleigh and 
Walsingham were well-informed; Throckmorton was arrested 
(December, 1583) and executed, and Mendoza dismissed, 
bo far Elizabeth had seemed to bear a charmed life; the great 
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bulk of her people were enthusiastically loyal; the plotters half- 
hearted and inefficient. But in 1584 came a thunderstroke of 
politics — so-called— -to show that plots did not always miscarry. 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, the heart and centre of 
the rebellion in the Netherlands, was shot by an assassin in 
Spanish pay 1 , Balthasar Gerard. Just at the same time Anjou's 
death made it clear that the crown of France would go, after 
Henry I IPs death, to Henry of Navarre, who was a Protestant. 
The prospect of being ruled by a heretic was, to many .French 
Catholics, unbearable ; and forthwith civil war broke out in 
France. This was disastrous for Elizabeth. Not only would 
she get no help from France, if she needed it, against a 
Spanish invasion — now far more probable since William of 
Orange was gone, and the Spanish troops under Parma were 
triumphant in the Netherlands — but, what was worse, the Catholic 
party in France, alarmed at the prospect of a Huguenot on the 
throne, were inviting help from Spain. If, as seemed likely, 
France and Spain were to unite in a Catholic league, Elizabeth 
and the cause of England would be lost. The dagger or a pistol- 
shot; a swarming over of Spanish troops; the Inquisition, the 
faggot, and the stake; and the downfall of all Englishmen held 
dear — such was the prospect «of the black years following 1 5S4. 

England made what reply she could. Twelve years before, 
Parliament had petitioned for Mary’s attainder, but Elizabeth 
would not permit it. In the peril of 15 84 an Asso- The 
ciation was formed, the members of which under- Association, 
took to prosecute to the death anyone plotting the queen’s death, 
and also any person in whose favour such an attempt was made . 
Parliament followed this up with an act which provided that 
if such a plot were formed with the “privity” of any person 
pretending a title to the throne, that person could be tried for 
treason by royal commission. This might not secure Elizabeth 
from the assassin, but, if she died, Mary would never succeed 
to the throne. Her life would be forfeit, in any case. Elizabeth 
followed this up by an alliance with James VI for mutual defence 
of their religion, and by sending Leicester with an army to aid 

: ■ 1 Parma had promised him pay. He was, however, penniless ; a gift from William him- 
self, in reward for a piece of 'news, . provided' the money: to buy. .the pistols. 
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the Dutch. little came of it save the battle of Zutphen, wherein 
the chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney met his death. 

So stood affairs at the beginning of the year 1586. In May, 
IVaisingham intercepted a letter from Mary to Mendoza, in which 
Bahington’s s ^ e disinherited her son James, and made over all 
her claims to Philip of Spain. This, however, was 
only the beginning. Another plot was brewing. Savage, an 
English officer serving with Parma, took an oath that he would 
murder Elizabeth. Mendoza, now ambassador in France, sug- 
gested that Cecil and Walsingham had best be killed also. The 
English agent for the plot was Antony Babington, a Catholic at- 
tached to Elizabeth’s Court, who found five other assassins to join 
Savage. Walsingham’s chief spy, however, had wormed himself 
into the secret. The letters between Mary and the plotters were 
intercepted, deciphered, copied, and forwarded, and so the plot 
grew under Walsingham’s fingers. The object was to be sure 

of Mary’s “ privity” to the scheme to murder; that once estab- 
lished, nothing could save her. At last, in July, she wrote: 
“Affairs being thus prepared, then shall it be time to set th 
six gentlemen at work That was enough. Mary’s papers were 
seized, and she was tried before commissioners at Fotheringay. 
Mary’s Inevitably she was found guilty; Parliament petitioned 
execution. f or h er } mme( ji a te execution. Elizabeth hesitated; to 
put Mary to death was to change the whole face of politics, to 
embark on all kinds of new dangers. But Parliament and the 
Privy Council were determined on Mary’s death, and the war- 
rant for her execution was sent by the Privy Council to Fother- 
ingay; and in February, 1587, Mary was beheaded. 

So ended the period of plots with the death of the unhappy 
woman in whose favour they were made. If Spain was to do 
anything now, it must be by invasion; the enemy who had 
fought behind the covert of secrecy and conspiracy must now 
come into the open. 
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7. The Armada 

Since the days of Henry VII a spirit of adventure had sent 
Englishmen, particularly from the western ports of Plymouth, 
Bideford, and Bristol, out into the great waters. 

m t ^ ^ , . , ... The Adventurers 

I o explore, to find gold, to trade, and, it may and the 
be added, to plunder, were the objects. So went Buccaneers * 
Chancellor to Archangel; Willoughby to the North-east Pas- 
sage, and to his death, in 1554; Frobisher to Labrador; Davis 
to the North-west Arctic. Such northern adventures were all 
attempts to find an English route to the East; the existing roads 
round the Cape of Good Hope or the Horn were already seized 
on; they belonged to Portugal and to Spain. The North proved 
unkindly and inaccessible, however, and there were no inhabi- 
tants to buy the cloth which the Englishmen hoped to sell in 
cold latitudes. Hence the diversion to the warmer latitudes, in 
particular to the Spanish Main. Spain resented the coming of 
English ships, and all our trading there had a suspicion of con- 
traband about it. and even a taste of piracy now and again. But 
the maxim ran, “No peace beyond the line V and though there 
was often fighting in the Spanish Main, at home Spain, though 
sorely tried, had kept up a sort of peace with England. The 
provocation she swallowed was amazing. In a sense she began 
the violence in the treacherous attack on Sir John Hawkins’s 
flotilla at San Juan in 1568; but Hawkins had’ no business there, 
and was meaning to force a sale of the slaves he was carrying. 
He lost four ships — one of them belonging to the queen— -and 
goods to the value of ^100,000; and he and his companion, 
Francis Drake, barely escaping with their lives, came back angry 
and revengeful. In 1572 came Drake’s attack on Nombre de 
Dios, his capture of the mule-train loaded with silver, and his 
first vision of the Pacific. In 1577 he sailed with five ships, the 
chief being the Golden Hind , through Magellan’s Straits, fell on 
the unprotected Spanish towns on the Pacific coast, plundered 
them, and then crossed the ocean to Java, and so home round 

l The line drawn by Pope Alexander VI, 300 miles west of the Azores, to separate the 
colonial spheres of Portugal (east) and Spain (west). 
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the world, bringing back treasure valued at ^800,000. For this 
exploit the queen knighted him on board the Golden Hind at 
Deptford; so substantial a contribution as ^800,000 to what 
may be called the party funds deserved a knighthood. Even 
so, though Spain remonstrated angrily, no, war followed. Each 
country laid an embargo on the other’s vessels in 1585, and the 
queen sent Drake off again to plunder the Spanish West Indies. 
Yet even now only two royal ships went; it was a sort of joint- 
stock piracy; the rest were merchantmen from London and the 
West and private venturers, some thirty in all. This flotilla pil- 
laged the Spanish islands, sacked Santiago in the Cape Verde, 
Domingo, and Carthagena, plundering, burning, and holding to 
ransom, and returned unscathed. The profit was poor, 1 but the 
damage done enormous. 

This raid on the West Indies decided Philip at last His 
generals in the Netherlands urged an invasion of England as 
easy;* Spain could collect a huge fleet; and, finally, 
The Armada. ^ ai y g death, j n 1587, made it clear that if the 

enterprise succeeded it was Philip in person who would profit 
by it So the preparations, hitherto lukewarm, were pressed 
forward, and the Armada would have sailed in 1587, had not 
Drake’s “singeing of the King oDSpain’s beard” — his attack on 
the shipping in Cadiz harbour — thrown everything back for a 
yean Thirty-seven ships and quantities of stores were destroyed, 
and Drake, after threatening Lisbon, hovered off Cape St. Vincent 
for six weeks, snapping up Spanish coasters and preventing any 
movement of ships from the Mediterranean ports. This daring 
exploit increased the Spanish terror of the terrible “ El Draque ”, 
but it also displays how excellent was his strategy. Two hundred 
years before Jervis and Nelson he grasped the value of a vigorous 
offensive, and the truth that the enemy’s coast line should be 
our frontier in war. He petitioned to be allowed to repeat his 
attack in 1588, and had the queen consented, probably the 
Armada would never have sailed. But Elizabeth refused, fear- 
ing that the Spanish fleet might elude him and find the Channel 
bare. " • ■ / : | &&&&&£ 

So the Armada, the great emprise against the heretic, officially 

1 Some ,£50,000. 
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blessed by Pope and clergy, with its motto from the Psalms, 1 
sailed out of Lisbon on May 20, 1588: 130 ships, with <8000 
seamen and 19,000 soldiers — a great fleet. It was to sail up 
Channel without seeking the English fleet, seize Margate, join 
Parma, who was to provide 30,000 picked Spanish troops from 
the Netherlands, and convey him over. The Armada made 
shocking weather to Corunna, taking nineteen days over it, and 
put in there to refit, stop leaks, and replace some of the rotting 
stores which the Spanish contractors had furnished. It did not 
leave Corunna till July x 2, and now, more or less favoured by 
weather, appeared off the Lizard on July 19. The Channel 
fleet, under Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, Fenner, and Raymond, had just put back into Ply- 
mouth to get supplies, and was windbound there. The ships 
were warped out into the Sound and got to sea, but the Spanish 
fleet passed farther to the southward. Thus the Armada, in spite 
of all its tardiness, had got into the Channel, and the way was 
clear ; there was no enemy in front except the tiny squadron 
under Seymour and Wynter, helping the Dutch to watch Parma 
in the narrow seas. 

If the total of ships be counted, the English were more than 
the Spanish ; but omitting the quite small craft that could take 
no real part, we may reckon that Howard had some seventy 
ships — many of these small also, and of little fighting value. 
Of the thirty queen’s ships most were well armed and efficient; 
a dozen or more of the merchantmen could also play their part 
in a fight. They seemed, however, few and small compared 
with the size of the enemy. Yet it was not a fight which was 
to be settled by size or number. The Spaniards were over- 
whelming if they could bring their whole force to bear, but it 
remained to be decided whether they could do this. 

The fact, realized now, but dimly seen then, is that the two 
“fleets” were radically different, the Spanish of the past, the 
English of the future. Fighting mainly in the smoother waters 
of the Mediterranean, the Spanish ship was a castle on the sea, 
directed by the sailors, or even at times rowed by galley slaves, 
but depending for fighting purposes on the fact that it carried a 

Exsurge Deus et vindica causam tuam” (Ps. xxxv. 23). 
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mass of well-drilled soldiers. A Spanish ship carried few guns 
for its size, and little powder for them. Manoeuvring, seaman- 
ship, gunnery, were all subordinate matters; the one object 
was to come at once to close quarters, to board and fight it 
out with steel and arquebus. So the Spaniards had beaten the 
Turks in the great sea fight of Lepanto. A Spanish fleet was, 
briefly,, an army at sea. 1 But the English seaman, bred in 
rougher weather, had developed a more seaworthy type of ship, 
lower, smaller, stiffer, and faster, offering a smaller target, carry- 
ing relatively far more guns, and trusting to do its execution at 
a distance. In the sixteenth century, guns could not be elevated 
nor depressed, and good shooting therefore depended on steer- 
ing, and sailing qualities. Thus in a breeze the Spanish ships, 
badly steered and handled, heeling over before the wind, sent 
their weather broadsides flying skywards, while their lee guns fired 
into the sea. The English ships, however, on a more even keel, 
made sure work, often hulling the Spaniards' exposed sides below 
the water-line. Even the Spanish size and numbers were less 
formidable than they appeared. Out of their 130 only fifty 
were efficient men-of-war; the rest, store-ships and transports 
that could not fight, unless by boarding. The total Spanish 
broadside was in weight only abbut two-thirds of the English. 
Their commander, Medina Sidonia, was a landsman who had 
offered Philip a number of excellent reasons why he should not 
be put in command, 2 and was certainly incapable of handling a 
fleet. Finally, now that the English had got the weather-gage, 
and could follow the Armada up Channel, making a running 
fight of it, they could close or not as they wished ; and every 
Spanish ship that was crippled was bound to lag behind and be 
taken. 

These things, however, were to be made clear on the way up 
Channel; they were not yet seen. All that was known was that 
the Armada was in the Channel: beacon fires blazed; the militia 
was called out; 70,000 men gathered in London, and Elizabeth 
reviewed her men at Tilbury. 

x The Duke of Medina Sidonia was to hand over the conduct of the enterprise to the 
Duke of Parma (the general} as soon as he met him at Dunkirk. 

3 His last and least valid argument was that he was sick when he went to sea. But so 
was Nelson. ■ ■ 
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Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and the 
Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on the 21st, on 
the 23rd off St. Alban’s Head, and on the 25th off St Catherine's, 
losing some ships, yet by no means crippled. It anchored at 
Calais on the 27th, ready to embark Parma's men. 

Here came the first great blow. Parma was not ready; the 
Dutch held him blod ?ded. He wrote to Medina Sidonia bid- 
ding him clear the sc , of the English and Dutch; that done, all 
would be well. 

While Medina Sidonia and his captains were digesting this 
unsatisfactory reply, eight fire ships were sent drifting with the 
tide into Calais Roads. Panic seized the Spaniards, who cut 
their cables and sailed eastwards, scattering as they went The 
next day (July 29), of the whole Spanish fleet which was nomi- 
nally engaged, only fifteen, those round Medina Sidonia, managed 
to come to close quarters ; but they were shorter of powder even 
than the English: in the words of a Spaniard who took part in 
the battle, “ they fighting with their great ordnance, and our 
men defending themselves with harquebuss fire and musketry A 
Some were taken, some sunk, and some ran aground, a fate that 
would have befallen them all had the wind not shifted more to 
the southward. But by the evening the Armada — still to Drake's 
mind “ wonderful and strong, yet we pluck their feathers little by 
little” — in reality a beaten fleet, was flying northward. Storms, 
the rocks of Scotland and Ireland, did the rest. Far out into 
the Atlantic 1 as the ships beat their way, yet their leeway brought 
them in again, and Mull, the Giant's Causeway, Donegal, and 
Achill all took toll of them. Twelve were embayed in Sligo 
Bay, and to* those who got ashore the wild Irish of the west were 
as merciless as the sea. Fifty- three only got back to Spain. 
Philip gave the weather-worn survivors magnanimous consola- 
tion: “ I sent you forth to fight with men, and not with the 
elements Elizabeth, piously, was of the same mind, inscribing 
on her Armada medal, Afflavii Deus, “God blew with His wind, 
and they were scattered”. Yet the fact is, not so; the Armada 
had all in its favour till the panic at Calais; till, in short, it had 
failed. And how complete .the failure was, is revealed by a few 

. : ,i4oo : .miIes : .westward from the north of Scotland. : 
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figures. In the first day’s battle only two Englishmen were 
killed, and only sixty in the whole fighting. The Spaniards 
/&$/ .more skips than we did men. The Spanish fleet was hope- 
lessly overmatched in the kind of warfare it encountered. It 
could never have beat its way down Channel against the English 
fleet; thus there only remained the way round by the north, 
and that was certain destruction. 

So the great thundercloud that had gathered against England 
for dose on forty years hung imminent for a week, broke, and 
passed away. 

8. The Last Days of Elizabeth 

Nearly fifteen more years remained to the great queen after 
the Armada was beaten, and they were fifteen years of glory. Yet 
The end of in a sense the reign ends in 1588. The climax was 
the war. reached, the day won, the policy of the queen and 
her ministers triumphant. What follows may be grouped under 
two heads: it was either the natural gathering in of what had 
been already won, or it was the low beginnings of what was 
to be important hereafter ; it was either gleaning or sowing. Thus 
in the gleaning came the remains 5 of the war with Spain, now at 
the mercy of English sea captains. In 1589 Drake led an ex- 
pedition to Portugal, and in 1590 Sir Richard Grenville fought 
the amazing fight of “the one and the fifty-three”, where, though 
the — 

‘‘Little Revenge herself went down by the island crags, 

To be lost evermore in the main ”, 

the memory of her and her commander will abide so long as the 
Jack flies in the wind. Drake, and Hawkins with him, tried a 
last cruise to the West Indies in 1594, which failed, both com- 
manders dying at, sea. 1 ' Two years later Howard, Ralegh, and 
Essex sacked Cadiz again, destroying the Spanish ships at their 
moorings. These were the great things; more fatal to Spain was 

1 u Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios hay. 

An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe.” 
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the fact that every cargo from the Indies, every ship crossing the 
Atlantic, every reinforcement going to the Low Countries, had to 
ran the gauntlet of English buccaneers; and little escaped them. 
So the wealth and power of Spain was drained away. Her silver 
from the New World robbed, her rich possessions in the Nether- 
lands lost to her, her decline began, and became more and more 
marked. In France, too, Spanish policy failed; the Huguenot 
Henry of Navarre established himself on the throne with Eliza- 
beth’s aid, in defiance of the Guises and the Spanish party; and, 
once there, began the building up of that great French ascen- 
dancy which was to replace the Hapsburg power that had 
domineered over Europe so long. 

Shortly after the Armada many of Elizabeth’s older ministers ■ 
— those servants who had served her so well in her critical years 
— died: Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, were all dead , The new 
by 1591. Burleigh survived till 1598. Of the younger sch ° o1 * ' 
men, Robert Cecil inherited his father, Burleigh’s, caution; but 
Sir Walter Ralegh and Essex were of a wilder school With all 
his romantic qualities, the polish that won him the queen’s favour, 
the adventurous spirit which drove him to found his colony in 
Yirginia, and explore Guiana, and the Orinoco, Ralegh never 
had the gift to win men to follow him, as Drake had Essex 
was still less governable than Ralegh. Sent out to the pro- 
digiously difficult task of reducing Ireland to order, he made 
a feeble treaty with Tyrone, the chief Irish leader, instead of 
fighting him ; and then, knowing that the queen would never ratify 
it, returned headlong from Ireland without leave, and intruded 
muddy and travel-worn on the queen’s presence. She, much 
affronted at his whole conduct, banished him from Court. 
Furious at this, Essex fell into treason, tampered with the Scots 
and some Catholic lords, and eventually tried to raise a rebellion 
in London. He was taken prisoner and beheaded in 1601. 

The names of Essex and Ralegh thus raise to our minds two 
important issues in history, the matter of Ireland and the begin- 
nings of our colonial empire ; but they will come up for treatment 
later. Elizabeth’s policy in Ireland settled nothing; it only led up 
to all the disastrous events in the seventeenth century — the Re- 
bellion, Cromwell’s conquest, and the bitter struggle in William’s 
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reign. In spite of Gilbert and Ralegh, no Elizabethan colony 
was successful All failed; at the end of the reign England had 
not yet fixed her grip on one bit of land oversea. Thus the 
story of our colonial empire really belongs to a later time. Again 
we postpone to the seventeenth century the story of the rise of 
the Puritan party and the new spirit which animated Parliament. 
These are two new factors of paramount importance, but their day 
was not yet. It is true that signs of each appear in Elizabeth's 
reign; there were many men who thought that Elizabeth's settle- 
ment of the Church did not go far enough, stubborn men who 
were hostile to any Established Church, men who desired com- 
plete liberty to preach what seemed good to them, and were 
angry when they were forbidden to do so. Such were the 
Brownists, the Baptists, and the followers of Thomas Cartwright, 
who wrote libellously against the bishops in the Mar-Prelate 
Tracts , But all this really belongs to the epoch of the Stuarts 
and not to the Tudors. So, too, with Parliament, where now 
Queen and again rash members ventured to offer unpalatable 
Parliament. ac [ v j ce to the queen, generally on the subject of her 
marriage — advice which she contemptuously refused, sometimes 
despotically rewarding the adviser with imprisonment. It is true 
that at the end of her reign Parliament appeared to win *a victory 
when the queen promised to grant no more Monopolies — a word 
which seems to bear a foretaste of the Constitutional struggle 
about it. But in reality throughout the reign queen and Parlia- 
ment were on excellent terms; she steered the ship, and they 
looked on, only daring to speak to the woman at the wheel 
when they thought that she was blundering — and, of course, they 
were sure she was blundering when she refused to marry and pro- 
vide an heir to the throne. As a rule, however, the history of 
Parliament is described in the Speaker's words to his queen when 
she demanded of him what had passed in the session. “May 
it please your majesty, seven weeks have passed." It was a 
Parliamentary millennium. 

It is, of course, characteristic of the great reign that it pro- 
The Elizabethan duced what is called the “ Elizabethan school " of 
men of letters. letters. Apart from Shakespeare, who stands un- 
rivalled in all time, there was Spenser, whose Faery Queene is 
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the most poetic of romances in the old-world style, and Francis 
Bacon, whose Essays still surpass, in their profundity of thought 
and terse vigour of expression, anything that modem essay-writing 
can reach ; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity remains a model of 
judgment and moderation in theological controversy; Christopher 
Marlowe, as a playwright, was, in gorgeousness of imagination, 
hardly inferior to Shakespeare; while the writers of lyric verse, 
of whom Sir Philip Sidney was the most distinguished, gave 
England a new form of literary expression, graceful, polished, 
and true. All these men’s work is characteristically English, 
They borrowed old stories — Shakespeare most of all — and they 
sometimes seem to imitate old models. But what appear at first 
sight borrowings and imitations are in all cases so seized upon 
and mastered that they become original. The spirit is breathed 
upon the dry bones so that they become flesh and blood again. 
This intense vitality of the Elizabethan school, the alertness of 
mind, the joyful outlook, the breaking and casting away of old 
fetters and the adventuring out into new worlds of thought, the 
vigorous patriotism and Englishness of them, is after all only 
the expression in the finest minds of what every Englishman of 
Elizabeth’s time felt. For him the fetters of the old learning 
were broken, the years of dread, were over, the enemy humbled, 
the new world open, and his land, his England, safe at last. 

So the great queen died — a true Tudor, in that she under- 
stood her people, even better than her ministers did; singularly 
unscrupulous, yet magnificently successful; unlovable in char- 
acter, yet romantically beloved ; served throughout her reign with 
wonderful loyalty, yet as parsimonious in her reward of it as she 
was with her money; vain, untruthful, capricious, and sometimes 
mean; yet, with all her defects, indubitably great. Her policy, so 
hesitating in appearance, was in its very uncertainty profoundly 
wise. Fools, in difficulties, rush into hasty decisions. What 
England wanted was time. Time for the Established Church to 
grow firmer, time for the new alliance with Scotland to settle, 
time to breed the race of seamen who beat off the Armada; and 
that Elizabeth gave England. At the end came concord at 
home, a high reputation abroad, and — Elizabeth's greatest gift — 
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a succession to the throne that would afford no chance of 
baronial quarrelling, would open no door to aggression from 
Rome and the Catholics, would involve England m no dan- 
gerous entanglement with either France or Spain, but would 
bnn<* about that inestimable boon, the union of England and 
Scotland under one king. So the forty-five momentous years 
passed to a serene conclusion: 

« Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ,’ 1 
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Summary of History by Reigns (1603-89) 

During the reign of fames 1 (1603-25} the main interest in Foreign 
affairs lay in the king’s policy with regard to the opening stages of the 
terrible Thirty Years War in Germany, a war which broke out in tot 8 
(pp. 3 31-6). In Home affairs came the beginning of the rift between 
King and Parliament, and the revival by the latter of the formidable 
weapon of impeachment (1621). The king’s chief adviser in the early 
years of his reign was the wise Earl of Salisbury (d. 1612}, and at the 
end of his life the volatile Duke of Buckingham (Cli. XXVI). In Irish 
affairs the reign was important because of the Plantation of Ulster 
(p* 4 2 6)? and in Imperial History for the first successful settlement on 
the coast of North America, and the first factory” in India (pp. 404-5). 
Among, other points of interest in the reign may be mentioned the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, published in 1611, and the death of 
Shakespeare in i6j6. 

In the reign of Charles I (1625-49), the king’s first adviser was 
Buckingham (d. 1628). At first, in Foreign affairs some activity was 
shown, but in the later stages of the 'Thirty Years War England 
played no part (pp. 336-9), It is, however, in the struggle with 
Parliament that the main importance of the reign lies. In the first 
three years of the reign came three Parliaments, in the third of which 
the famous Petition of Right was drawn up (pp. 355-60). Then 
followed eleven years without a Parliament (1629-40), a period during 
which the influence of Laud and Strafford was conspicuous, the latter 
being the efficient if somewhat harsh ruler of Ireland (pp, 360-3 and 
426-8). Meanwhile in Scotland dissatisfaction with the religious 
policy of the Stuarts finally came to a head with the signing of the 
National Covenant in 16 37, and the two Bishops’ Wars followed in 
1639 and 1640 (pp. 364-7). To meet the financial burdens the Long 
Parliament was called in 1640; it secured the execution of Strafford 
and abolished the arbitrary powers of the king, but friction between 
the majority in Parliament and the king increased, and finally led 
to war (pp. 367-72). In the Civil War (1642-5), the Parliamentary 
forces, joined by those of the Scots, finally triumphed ; and then follow 
the series of confused events which led to the execution of the king 
in the beginning of 1649 (Ch. XXVIII and XXIX, Sec. r). Mean- 
while in Ireland, before the Civil War broke out in England, a rebellion 
had occurred in 1641, which led to a prolonged period of bloodshed 
(pp, 426-9). 

The Commonwealth (1649-60) was a period of continuous and 
successful warfare, first of all in Ireland, then in Scotland and in 
England. There followed war in Europe, first with England’s new 
colonial and commercial rival, Holland (1652), and then with her old 
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foe Spain fi6>6), a war which led to the conquest ot Jamaica and 
Dunkirk. The Government for the first four years was m the control 
of the “Rump"— a small remnant of members of the Long Parliament 
Subsequently Cromwell was the real ruler, and in 1654 became Pro- 
tector ; but he never succeeded, despite various experiments, in organiz- 
ing a Government based on popular support, and, on his death in 1658, 
a period of confusion followed which resulted in the restoration of 
Charles II (Ch. XXIX and XXX). 

The reign of Charles 11 (1660-85) was, so far as Foreign policy 
is concerned, somewhat involved ; our hostility to Holland continued, 
leading to two wars in 1665 and 1672, but between these wars England 
was for a short time in alliance with her ; in the later part of the reign 
the great French king, Louis XIV, who reigned from 1643 to 1715, 
paid Charles II large sums of money, and made the policy of England 
subservient to that of France (pp. 400-3). For the first seven years 
of the reign Clarendon was the king’s chief adviser; and during his 
ministry came the settlement of the kingdom after the Commonwealth, 
the first of the two Dutch wars, the Great Plague and the Fire of 
London. After Clarendon’s fall came the ministry known as the 
“Cabal” (1667-73), and then that of Dauby (1673-8). The years from 
1678-81 were years of crisis, during which occurred the attempt to ex- 
clude the Duke of York, the king’s brother, from coming to the throne; 
but the king triumphed, and during the last years of his life (1681-5) 
did much as he liked (Ch. XXXI). Despite Charles’s supremacy at the 
close of his life, the reign was important in our Constitutional History, 
especially for the further control of Parliament in finance (p. 41 1) and 
the development of individual liberty by the Habeas Corpus Act 
(p. 414). The reign of Charles II is Important in our Religious His- 
tory for the separation between the Nonconformists and the Anglican 
Church in England (p. 409), and the persecution of the Presbyterians 
in Scotland (p. 419); in our Imperial History for the acquisition of 
Bombay and (for a time) of Tangier, and of the middle colonies in 
North America (pp. 404-5) ; and in our Military History for the 
organization of a Standing Army (p. 410). In Science the reign saw 
the foundation of the Royal Society, in Art the buildings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and in Literature the greatest poems of John 
Milton. 

The reign of James II (1685-8) is very short. In three years his 
attempt to impose Roman Catholicism on England had alienated the 
great majority of Englishmen, and the Revolution of 16S8 led to his 
flight to France (pp. 407-8 and 416-8). 

A\B , — In arrangement, Ch. XXV "deals with the characters of 
James I and Charles I and their Foreign policy, and Chs. XXVI to 
XXIX with Domestic History (1603-60), Ch. XXX reviews the 
Foreign policy of the Commonwealth and of Charles II and James II, 
and the beginnings of our Empire; and Ch. XXXI outlines the 
Domestic History of England from the accession of Charles II, and 
of Scotland from the period of the Commonwealth. Ch. XXXII 
contains a brief sketch of Irish History under the Tudors and Stuarts. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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XXV. The First Two Stuarts and 
their Foreign Policy 

The development of England at every stage has been largely 
influenced by the character of its monarchs. But it may be 
doubted whether at any other period more depended upon 
the character of the sovereign than during the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century, when, as we shall see, most difficult ques- 
tions arose both at home and abroad. It will be as well there- 
fore, to say something at once about the first two kings of the 
house of Stuart who sat upon the English throne — about James I, 
who succeeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned till 1625, 
and his son, Charles I, who reigned from 1625 till 1649. 

James I has been described as the most learned man who 
ever occupied a British throne. He was highly educated. In 
his youth he was something of a prodigy, 1 and in later Character 
life he wrote tolerable verses, whilst his speeches and of J ames L 
prose writings were vigorous and clever. 2 He was exceptionally 
well informed, especially in theology, and well versed in foreign 
politics. Moreover, not only was he a great reader, but a great 
rider as well; he was fond of all forms of exercise, and was a 
mighty hunter. He was humorous, and not without shrewdness. 
“ Bring stools for the ambassadors,” was his remark when a 
deputation came from the House of Commons in 1621, James 

1 At the age of ten “ he was able, extempore t " wrote a contemporary, “ to read a chapter 
out of the Bible out of Latin into French, and out of French after into English 

2 His writings include A Counterblast to Tobacco , a violent attack upon the practice ol 
smoking. 
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recognizing that it was becoming, in some sense, a rival power 
to himself. “ You will live to have your bellyful of impeach- 
ments,” was his prophetic reply when his son Charles pressed 
him to sanction the impeachment of one of his ministers. He 
was a thoroughly well-meaning man, with every intention of 
doing his duty. “He felt himself” as it has been humorously 
put, “as an enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, 
and would so fain gather it all under his wings.” He was a 
man also of large ideas. In an age of war his motto was Beati 
patifici. In an age of persecution he was in favour of toleration, 
and desired an understanding with the Pope and a cessation of 
religious controversy. Almost alone he saw the great value of 
the political union between England and Scotland, a union which 
was not, however, to be achieved till 1707. 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was not his 
fault that James, in Macaulay's words, had an “awkward figure, a 
rickety walk, and a slobbering mouth”; but his personal appear- 
ance, if it was neither ludicrous nor displeasing, was at all events 
not prepossessing, and his personal habits were not all of them 
nice. Unfortunately, however, apart from that, the defects of James 
more than counterbalanced his virtues. He was indolent, averse 
to taking trouble, and he refused' to think out details. He was 
timid and lacking in decision, as he showed in his foreign policy. 
He might have large ideas, but they were vague and formless. 
He was prodigiously conceited, and no flattery of this “ Solomon 
of England”, as he was called by his courtiers, was too fulsome 
for him; and, Anally, he was pedantic and loquacious to a degree 
which would have provoked any English House of Commons at 
any period. James was, in truth, unsympathetic and tactless, 
and, as was natural in a Scot brought up in Scotland, entirely 
ignorant of the ordinary opinions of the ordinary Englishman. 
The French king once called James “the wisest fool in Chris- 
tendom” — perhaps that is the best description of him. 

The portraits of Vandyck and the fate of the martyred king 
have combined to prejudice most people in favour of Charles I. 
Character of And, indeed, he was not without many attractive 
Charles 1. characteristics. He was a thorough gentleman, de- 
voted to his wife and children, artistic (before the Civil War he 
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had acquired the best picture gallery in Europe 1 ), and fond of 
good literature, and more especially of Shakespeare, Moreover, 
he was a hard worker at the business of his kingdom. But as 
a ruler he showed his worst side. He was a silent, obstinate, 
self-absorbed, unimaginative man, who never knew what. anyone 
else was thinking about. He was absolutely untrustworthy; he 
would make promises, but with all sorts of mental and ' private 
reservations, and consequently he often failed to keep them. No 
one who has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at home 
or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult he was to 
deal with. He would pursue at the same time three or four 
contradictory plans, and it is not surprising, therefore, that his 
policy should have been futile. It might be said of him, as 
was said of another ruler, “that his head was as full of schemes 
as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, his schemes 
went to ground to avoid notice or antagonism'*. 

Such was the character of the two kings. We must now see 

in what manner they dealt with the problems which faced them. 

We may take, first, those that arose in foreign affairs, 

/ , : . r - . Position 

since the desire to get money to take part m foreign of England 

politics profoundly affected the relations between the 1 ° u ‘ 

Stuart kings and their parliaments. In some respects England’s 

position in 1603 was far more secure than it had been before. 

When James VI of Scotland became James I of England these 

two countries, after hundreds of years of rivalry, were at last 

united under one king. Hitherto, for England’s Continental foes, 

Scotland had been the most convenient of allies; when English 

energies were absorbed in foreign wars Scotland always had the 

opportunity of making an invasion, an opportunity of which she. 

not infrequently took advantage. But henceforth, Scotland is;, 

generally speaking, the ally and not the foe of England in .her 

foreign undertakings. Moreover, there were no rivals to the* 

throne whom foreign powers could support, and the succession* 

seemed secure. Again, there was no danger to be apprehended 

from Spain. Englishmen during the first half of the seventeenth 

l Unfortunately the Commonwealth sold most of the pictures after the king's execution; 
and they are now to be found in various foreign collections, and especially in Paris, Madrid, 
and Petrograd. 
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century, and even later, continued to hate the Spaniards, but 
they no longer had reason to fear them. Consequently England 
was not vitally concerned in affairs on the Continent, as she had 
been under Elizabeth through fear of Spain’s ambitions, and as 
she was to be later, owing to the ambitions of France. 

We need not concern ourselves with James I’s policy in the 
years previous to 1618. Until his death, in 1612, Lord Salisbury , 
Foreign policy J an ^s I’s minister, had the controlling influence, 
before 1618. and a cautious policy of peace was pursued. After 
Lord Salisbury’s death, James designed marriages for two of his 
children. One, Elizabeth , later known from her great beauty as 
the “Queen of Hearts”, married, in 1613, the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, the grandson of William of Orange and the leader 
of the Calvinistic party in Germany. On the other hand, for his 
son Charles , James designed a marriage with the daughter of the 
King of Spain, the great champion of the Papacy. With this 
object he opened negotiations in 1617, negotiations which, 
though they ended in failure, were regarded with great suspicion 
and disfavour by James’s subjects. 

In i6x8 there broke out in Germany the war known as u ihe 
Thirty Years War”. 1 The war developed into a gigantic Euro- 
Condition of P ean stru g£$ e » which gradually drew in all the chief 
Germany states in Europe, and it was destined to have vast 
consequences. I o understand the war, and the part 
Great Britain played in it, something must first be said as to the 
condition of Germany at this period. Germany, in the seven- 
teenth century, consisted of some three hundred states bound 
together in a confederation called the Holy Roman Empire, at 
its head being an Elected Emperor who held office for life. 
There was a good deal of friction between the rulers of the 
various states as to the constitution of Germany, some wanting 
to tighten the bonds of the Confederation and to exalt the 
powers of the emperor, and others holding contrary opinions. 
But, of course, the great line of division in Germany at that time 
was between the Protestants and Roman Catholics, the former 
being on the whole predominant in the north and the latter in 
the south of Germany. 

1 Xhe actual war did not break out till 1619. 
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In 1619 an. event occurred which brought on a crisis. The 
most important person in Germany was the head of the Bouse 
The Bohemian °f Bapsburg, and he was always elected Emperor. 1 
election, sfag. jsj 0 t only did he govern large Austrian dominions, 
but he ruled Hungary as well. In addition to this, he was King 
of Bohemia, But the crown of Bohemia was, like that of Hun- 
gary, in theory elective, and the House of Hapsburg was stanchly 
Catholic, whilst the nobles in Bohemia were mainly Protestant 
Consequently the nobles of Bohemia took advantage, in 1619, 
of the death of the Emperor to make a change of dynasty, and 
offered the crown to a Protestant, Frederick, the Elector Pala- 
tine, who was, as stated above, James’s son-in-law. Frederick 
asked James’s advice as to whether he should accept it, but 
James was slow in making up his mind, 2 and Frederick accepted 
the throne before James had come to any decision. 

44 That prince,” said the Pope, referring to Frederick, “has 
cast himself into a fine labyrinth.” The Pope was right The 
Be innin of P ovvers ' m Germany at once combined to 

Thfrty” Years support the claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand, the 
ar, 1619-22. new j? m p eror an( j head 0 f the Austrian dominions. 
Frederick, on the other hand, was not cordially supported by 
the Protestant princes in Germany. His forces were conse- 
quently defeated, in little more than an hour, at the battle of 
the White Hill y just outside Prague ; and he was expelled from 
Bohemia (1620). But that was not all. The Duke of Bavaria 
invaded and occupied that part of Frederick’s dominions known 
as the Upper Palatinate, which bordered his own territory (1621). 
The King of Spain, both as an ardent Catholic and a cousin 
of Ferdinand’s, also intervened, and proceeded to send an army 
from the Netherlands to occupy the Lower Palatinate, which 
lay on the Rhine (1622). The result of the opening stage of 
the war ’ was, therefore, that the Elector Palatine lost not only 
his new kingdom, but his hereditary possessions as well. 

We must now see what part Great Britain played in these 

1 A Hapsburg was always elected emperor from 1438 until the close of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1806, except for a brief period in the eighteenth century, when the Austrian 
dominions were ruled' by a woman. 

* The matter, of course, was urgent, but all the answer Fredericks agent could extracft 
from James .was, “ X .. will consider of it. n ' 
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proceedings. Public opinion in England had been enthusiastic 
in support of Frederick, the Protestant husband of an English 
princess. 1 It wanted to force a Protestant policy upon En g Jand » a 
the , Government, and clamoured for an immediate P° ltc y* 
war with Spain. In this public opinion was right The Spanish 
king would probably not have occupied the Palatinate at all if 
he had felt convinced that it would have led to hostilities with 
England. But he was well served by Gondomar, his ambassador 
in London, who was much more aware of James’s timidity and 
indecision than James was himself, and knew exactly how, by 
a mixture of firmness and flattery, to manage him. And there- 
fore, though English volunteers went out to fight on the Con- 
tinent, and the House of Commons enthusiastically passed 
motions in Frederick’s favour, 2 nothing else happened. James, 
indeed, wished to be the peacemaker of Europe, and sent number- 
less embassies to the Continent; but he never realized that 
diplomacy, unbacked by armed force, was useless, and that the 
differences between Protestants and Catholics in Germany were, 
at that time, too deep to be settled merely by a little judicious 
management. 

Having failed to prevent the Spanish occupation of the 
Palatinate, James thought he could get the Spaniards to surrender 
it if he arranged a marriage between Charles and the The Spanish 
Spanish Infanta, and he accordingly reopened the Selourney' to 
negotiations which he had begun in 1617. Finally Madrid, 1623. 
Charles — fancying himself in love with the Infanta, whom, by the 
way, he had never seen — and Buckingham, James’s favourite, per- 
suaded James to let them go to Madrid and woo the Infanta 
(1623). As Tom and John Smith, they crossed the Continent, 
and arrived at Madrid at eight o’clock one night. But the Spanish 
statesmen in return for the marriage, instead of being prepared 
to give up the Palatinate, tried to extract from Charles conces* 

1 The enthusiasm even extended to the lawyers, and thirty gentlemen of the Middle 
Templeswore on their drawn swords, after the fatal battle outside ■■Prague, tOvHve'or:dt©\ 
in the service of Queen Elizabeth; and Charles, who was devoted to his sister, was so much 
upset by the news of this battle, that for two days he shut himself up in his room and would 
speak to no one. 

2 The members waved their bats “a? high as they could hold them 'when one motion waft 

put to the vote. , 
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sions for the Roman Catholics in England. 1 Charles made all 
sorts of promises — which no one knew better than himself that 
he could not have kept; and finally came back in disgust, to be 
received with acclamations and bonfires, 2 not so much because 
he had returned as because he had returned without the Infanta. 
Th d'tio Buckingham and Charles were now all for war to 
to the^iaia- n recover the Palatinate. James yielded and Parlia- 
tmate, 2624. men t voted the money, and an army was collected 
(1624), But the army was, to quote a contemporary, “a rabble 
of raw and poor rascals”, and never reached its destination, 
being diverted to another siege in 1625. In the same year 
James died, with the Palatinate still unrecovered. 

When Charles came to the throne, the Protestants were fight- 
ing for their existence in Germany, but a new champion had 
ch 1 s 1 ar ^ sen on hehalf of the Protestant cause in the per- 
and the son of the King of Denmark. Charles agreed to 

war, 1625-6. hi m ^360,000 a year for the conduct of a war 
in Germany. He paid one instalment of ^46,000 — and that 
was all. For one thing, Charles had obtained, largely through 
his own fault, insufficient supplies of money from Parliament. 
For another, soon after Charles made the engagement to the 
Danish king, he and Buckingham, who largely controlled the 
king’s policy, came to the conclusion that the Protestantism of 
Germany might best be succoured and the Palatinate recovered 
by an attack upon the Spanish ports. It was, doubtless, a round- 
about plan to attack the King of Spain in order to put pressure 
on the Emperor to restore Frederick, but a naval war with Spain 
was sure to be popular, and it was easier than campaigning in 
Germany. Accordingly an expedition was organized to Cadiz , 
which was to repeat Drake’s exploit, sack the town and capture 
the treasure fleet coming from America* But the expedition came 
to hopeless grief and took neither Cadiz nor the treasure fleet 
(1625). 3 4 The next year the King of Denmark, with soldiers 


1 Charles was only allowed one interview of a purely formal nature with the Infanta; he 

tried to effect another of a more informal character by leaping into a garden where she was 

walking, but the Infanta, who did not care for- Charles, rushed away shrieking. 

4 There were a hundred and eight alone between St Paul's and London Bridge. 

* The expedition had started in the stormy month of October, with pressed crews ana 
soldiers, with ships whose hulls were rotten and' whose sails— at all events in the case of 
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clamouring for pay in consequence of the failure of the English 
subsidies, was obliged to take the offensive, was decisively de- 
feated, and accordingly returned to his own country (1626). 
Charles's initial interference in the Thirty Years War had, there 
fore, been disastrous. 

Meantime Charles had got into difficulties with France. At 
the end of his father's reign he was engaged to marry a French 
princess, Henrietta Maria , , and on his accession he __ , . 
married her. By the terms of the marriage treaty with France- 

~ ... 1635-6. 

concessions were promised to the Roman Catholics 
in England, and James also, just before his death, had under- 
taken to lend ships to the French king. The French king and 
his famous minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid 
them in a war against the Protestants in France, the Huguenots 
as they were called. Charles, after futile endeavours and dis- 
creditable subterfuges to evade his father's promises, 1 was obliged 
to lend them — to the great wrath of his subjects in England. 

Later on the King of France demanded that the promised 

concessions to the Catholics in England should be granted, and 

in 1627 the two countries gradually drifted into war. _ __ 

Buckmgham was himself sent with an expedition to pedition, 1627, 

. .. ■ „ . . r . s Mrs - t , . and. Bucking- 

capture a fort m the Isle of Rht , m order to assist ham’s assassi- 

La Rochelle \ the Huguenot stronghold on the west nsLtlon ’ l6aa 
coast of France which the French king was still besieging. At 
that time there was no standing army, and a force largely com- 
posed of the riffraff of the country was not likely to be success- 
ful 2 Buckingham, however, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage, if not with enthusiasm ; and, but for the fact that, through 
no fault of his own, the French managed to revictual the fort, 
and that, through contrary winds, reinforcements failed to leave 
England, he might have succeeded. As it was, Buckingham 

one ship— dated from the Armada; and the food was exceedingly bad, “such as no dog in 
Paris garden would eat”, said a contemporary. On reaching Cadiz, the men got drunk, 
and the ships finally returned home with scarcely enough men to work them. 

1 Amongst other things, a mutiny was arranged so that the ships might not be given up. 

2 When an army had to be raised, each county had to contribute a certain number of 
men. The lord-lieutenants, as in this case, took advantage of the occasion to get rid of 
those who, it was desirable, “should leave their county for their county’s good”. Bucking- 
ham's troops were ignorant alike of marksmanship and discipline, and after being drilled for 
a fortnight at the seaside, were dispatched on the expedition. 
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came back discredited in the eyes of the country. Before he 
could fit out another expedition, the tenpenny knife of a dis- 
appointed officer called Felton, who thought, as many others 
thought, that the assassination of Buckingham was a meritorious 
act, closed his career (1628). 

With Buckingham’s death, “there was an abrupt transition”, 
it has been said, “from a policy of adventurous activity to one 
Charles’s in- utter inaction”. Charles would make proposals, 
action, 1639-49. at one and the same time, to France for an alliance 
against Spain, and to Spain for an alliance against France. He 
would offer to help Gustavus Adolphus , the King of Sweden, the 
new* champion of Protestantism in Germany, and not the King 
of Denmark, and then to help the King of Denmark and not 
Gustavus. One ambassador said to Charles, “The truth is you 
pull down with one hand as fast as you build up with the other”: 
and the criticism was a just one. Moreover, circumstances 
were against the prosecution of an active policy. At first, 
Charles had no money to back his schemes; and later he had 
his hands full with his quarrel with his own subjects. As a result, 
the influence of Great Britain in foreign affairs became a negli- 
gible quantity for the remainder of Charles’s reign. 

The Thirty Years War, therefore, ceased to be influenced by 

or to influence Great Britain; and we can only briefly allude to 

Later sta es * ater developments. Gustavus Adolphus had a 

e/thc Thirty brief spell of brilliant success and was then killed at 
years' War. 1 ■ 

the famous battle of Lutzen 1 (1632). The Protestant 
cause appeared hopeless. But Richelieu, though he suppressed 
Protestants in France, was willing to support them in Germany 
by force of arms so as to weaken the house of Hapsburg. Dur- 
ing the later stages of the war, the French armies exerted a 
decisive influence and were brilliantly successful. The war came 
finally to an end in 1648, France and Sweden acquiring large 
parts of what had been German territory whilst the German 
states were left more disunited and independent than before the 
war broke out Upon Germany and the German nation the 
effects of the war, material and moral, were appalling — indeed, in 

1 At the crisis of the battle, a thick November mist obscured the sun, and Gustavus. 
losing his way, was killed by the enemy. 
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the opinion of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany 
was still suffering from these effects in 1880, 

It must be confessed that England’s foreign policy during 
the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
and ineffective. Many explanations may be Faiture of En 
offered. There was no standing army, and con- lish policy— its 
sequentiy no force behind English diplomacy; and 
if England went to war, her, hastily trained levies had little chance 
against more experienced soldiers. Parliament again, though 
keen for war, did not, as a matter of fact, provide either Janies 
or Charles with sufficient money to wage it effectively — though 
in the case of Charles it was, as we shall see, largely his own 
fault for not explaining what he intended to do. Moreover, ill 
fortune attended the English efforts. But the chief cause of the 
futility of English policy lay in the characters of James and 
Charles; the indecisive and timid policy of the one and the 
tortuous and contradictory policy of the other could only result 
in failure. Nor must we forget that England’s failure enabled 
France, by becoming the ally of the German Protestants, to 
establish a predominance which was before the end of the cen- 
tury to threaten the independence of nearly every other country 
in Europe, 

XXVI. King James I and Domestic 
Affairs 

1. Plots against the King 

We must turn now to the internal history of England under 
the first two Stuarts. Despite the fact that before Eliza- 
beth’s death there were other possible successors, j ames x . the 
James was fortunate in that his accession to the ^alif Plots 
throne met with almost universal approval There l6 °3* 
were, however, three unsuccessful plots against him. The first 
was rather an absurd plot, known as the Bye Plot \ the object of 
which was to kidnap the king at Greenwich and to capture the 
Tower of London; it was designed by one Roman Catholic and 
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betrayed to the Government by another. The evidence given 
by one of the conspirators led the Government to suspect the 
existence of the second plot, known as the Main Plot , the alleged 
object of which was to put, with Spanish aid, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart on the throne. 1 The details are, however, obscure and 
uncertain, and it is very doubtful whether there was ever such 
a plot at all (1603). 

The chief interest of the Main Plot lies in the fact that 
Sir Walter Ralegh,- the soldier and seaman, the prose writer 

Sir Waiter and P oet > the ex P lorer an ^ court * er Elizabeth’s day, 
Ralegh. was accused of being implicated in it. Ralegh, after 
a most unfair trial, was condemned to death for treason. But 
he was reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tower. He employed 
his time in writing a History of the World and in making 
chemical experiments. 3 Thirteen years later, in 1616, he ob- 
tained his freedom in order to find a gold mine on the Orinoco 

River, of which he had heard on one of his journeys. But his 

expedition was disastrous. He had a bad crew, he lost his best 
officers by disease, and he was unable, owing to sickness, to go 
up the river himself. Worst luck of all, since his last journey 
a Spanish town on the river had been moved from a position 

above the mine to one below it. Consequently Ralegh’s men 

had to pass the town on their way to the mine. The Spaniards 
attacked them, or they attacked the Spaniards— -one or other was 
inevitable — and Spanish blood was shed. On Ralegh’s return 
the Spanish ambassador clamoured for his punishment James I 
was at that time engaged in the marriage negotiations of Charles 
and the Infanta. He yielded, therefore, and executed Ralegh on 
the old charge .of treason, and in so doing was guilty of an act 
for which posterity has never forgiven him (1618). 4 

1 The Lady Arabella was, like James, descended from Margaret, the elder daughter of 
Henry VII ; but, unlike James, she had been born in England, a fact which, in the eyes 
of some lawyers, gave her a better title to the throne. 

2 Ralegh’s name has been spelt in seventy different ways. He himself signed his name 
variously in the course of his life, but he never signed it in the way it is often spelt now, i.e. 
Raleigh. 

8 Amongst other things he compounded drugs, and his “ great cordial or elixir” had a 
wonderful reputation. 

* Ralegh was warned, it is only fair to James to say, that any hostilities against the 
Spaniards would cost him his life ; and in his over eagerness to get free from the Tower, 
Ralegh asserted that the mine was neither in nor near the King of Spain’s territories, a state* 
insent which he must have known to he untrue. 
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The third plot was the famous Gunpowder Plot The Roman 
Catholics had hoped much from a son of Mary Queen of 
Scots; and James, on his accession, was inclined The Gunpowder 
to be tolerant, and excused the Roman Catholics Pl0t > l6 °5- 
from the fines which they paid for not going to their parish 
churches. 1 The immediate result of this concession was an in- 
vasion of Roman Catholic priests from abroad — no less than a 
hundred and forty in six months — and such signs of activity that 
James felt obliged to reimpose the fines and to banish the priests. 
It was this which prompted the Gunpowder Plot (1605). Its 
leader, Robert Catesby, was something of a hero — of great 
strength, fascinating manners, and a real leader of men, with 
magnetic influence over others — but very wrongheaded, driven to 
desperation, almost to madness, by the persecution which the 
Roman Catholics had endured Amongst the other conspirators 
was Guy Fawkes, who came of an old Yorkshire family, and had 
seen much warfare in the Netherlands. The plan of the plot 
was to blow up the House of Lords when the king and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament were assembled in it 
at the opening of the session; to capture James’s son, Charles, 
and proclaim him king; and then to inform other Roman 
Catholics of the success of the plot at a hunting match which 
was to be arranged in the Midlands, and with their aid to 
organize a Roman Catholic Government. 

The plotters first tried to dig a mine from an adjacent house 
through the foundations of the House of Lords; then they hired 
a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor, underneath the 
House of Lords, and put in it two tons of gunpowder in barrels. 
Finally, however, one of the conspirators, appalled at the enor- 
mity of the crime, sent a letter of warning to a cousin of his 
who was a member of the House of Lords, and who gave the 
letter to the Government Consequently, the night before Par- 
liament met, the barrels were discovered, and Guy Fawkes with 
them; and subsequently he and the other conspirators were 
either killed in fighting or executed. The result of the plot was 
that laws of extreme severity were passed against the Roman 

l They were extremely heavy— ^20 a month, or else the confiscation of two-thirds of their 
property. 
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Catholics— laws, for instance, which excluded them from all pro- 
fessions, which forbade them to appear at Court or within ten 
miles of London unless employed in business there, and which 
made the fines against them even more severe. Parliament was 
always clamouring for these laws to be put into execution, though 
James occasionally, and Charles very often, failed to enforce 
them. 1 

2. The King’s Ministers 

We must now say a word as to James's advisers during his 
reign. The king, on his accession, retained in office, as chief 
Lord Salisbury’s minister, Robert Cecil, the son of Elizabeth’s 
ministry, 1603-12. g rea t minister, Lord Burleigh, and created him 
Earl of Salisbury . 2 “ He was fit to prevent things going worse, 

not fit to make them better”, was the judgment upon him of 
Bacon, his cousin. The remark was uncousinly and somewhat 
unjust A man of vast industry and sound sense, a capable 
financier, a clever manager of the king’s business in Parliament, 
Salisbury, up till his death in 1612, did good work at home 
and had a large share in directing England’s foreign policy. 

After 1612 James employed favourites to carry on his Go verm 
ment This was not only because he enjoyed the society of a 
, , . lively companion during his leisure, but because he 

James and his / % ° \ „ . 

favourites- desired to have a person who was wholly dependent 
Buckingham, upon himself, and who could be imbued with his 
16x2-23. ideas and could then carry them out; in fact, he 

thought that, through favourites, he might be an absolute ruler 
with little trouble to himself. His first choice was singularly 
unfortunate — a Scotsman named Carr , whom he created Lord 
Rochester, and afterwards Earl of Somerset. Lady Essex divorced 
her first husband in order to marry Carr, and she and her new 
husband were subsequently found responsible for the murder of 
a distinguished man, who happened to be her personal enemy. 3 

1 An attempt has recently been made to show that there was really no Gunpowder Plot, 
and that the whole affair was contrived by Lord Salisbury, James I’s minister, in order to 
discredit the Roman Catholics ; but this is very unlikely. 

* James used to call him familiarly his “pigmy” or his “little beagle”, owing to his 
shortness of stature. . 

3 His name was Overbury. He was something of a poet, and a great friend of Carr’s. 
He had tried to prevent Carr marrying Lady Essex, and Lady Essex, in revenge, contrived 
to season with white arsenic the confectionery Overbury ate. 
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James consequently dismissed Carr from all his offices (1616), 
and kept him a prisoner in the Tower for the next six years. 

The king’s next choice was better. George Villiers , who eventu- 
ally became Duke of Buckingham , , had an attractive personality, 
with agreeable manners a’nd a merry laugh. 1 He was the friend 
of some good people, such as Abbot and Laud, both Archbishops 
of Canterbury; of Bacon, who hoped through Villiers to carry 
out his political ideals; and even of the man who was eventually 
to impeach him, Sir John Eliot. Moreover, he proved himself 
a very fair soldier and an energetic Lord High Admiral. But 
his character was spoilt by his rapid rise. He was too impulsive 
and volatile to be a statesman; and <r if it is only just”, as has 
been said, “to class him among ministers rather than among 
favourites, he must rank amongst the most incapable ministers 
of this or any other century”. At first, however, Villiers was 
only concerned with matters of patronage; not till towards the 
end of James’s reign did he have much influence upon the king’s 
policy. 

Of all the people living at that time, Francis Bacon , the 
historian, essayist, and philosopher, possessed the greatest ability 
and the widest views. He was a strong supporter 

. , . , Francis Bacon. 

of the monarchy; but he loved it, it was said, 
because he expected great things from it. He saw the necessity 
for harmony between king and Parliament; the function of the 
Parliament was to keep the king informed of the wishes of his 
people, and of the king, through Parliament, to keep the nation 
informed of his policy. Bacon, however, never had a chance of 
showing how this might be done. His cousin, Lord Salisbury, 
at first kept him out of power from personal jealousy or dislike ; 
and though after Salisbury’s death he obtained office, and was 
Lord Chancellor from 1618-21, he never exerted any very large 
influence. 

1 James used to call him “ Steenie ”, from a fancied resemblance to a picture of St, 
Stephen. 
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3, The King and Protestant parties 

We torn from the king’s ministers to trace the king’s policy. 
It was on questions of Religion that people in those days felt 
most acutely, and these were amongst the first to 
The g Angiican occupy James’s attention on his accession. We 
party ‘ have already noticed the upshot of his attempt to 

tolerate the Roman Catholics, and we must n&w see how he 
dealt with the Protestants. It may be convenient at this stage 
to say something of Protestant parties in seventeenth-century 
England First, there was the Anglican, or, as it came to be 
called at the time, the Arminian x party, the strong party in the 
Church of England, of which Archbishop Laud was later to be 
the leader. In politics the members of this party were believers 
in the “ divine right” of kings. In matters of Church govern- 
ment they were strong upholders of the power of the bishops; 
and they believed that the bishops, by succession from the 
Apostles, and the priests, through ordination by the bishops, had 
been given special powers. With them the Communion service 
was in a special sense a means of grace. Laud, by his extreme in- 
tolerance brought, in later years, much odium upon the Anglican 
party; and its members, partly because of their liking for vest- 
ments and a rather elaborate ritual, and partly because of the doc- 
trines held by some of the more extreme amongst them, were sus- 
pected by their enemies of being in sympathy, if not in alliance, 
with the Church of Rome. But the Anglican party included 
among its members in the seventeenth century some singularly at- 
tractive characters, such as George Herbert, the poet, and Lancelot 
Andrewes, the Bishop of Winchester, and one of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Authorized Version of the Bible; it had interests 
in the historic side of the English Church and in preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church; and it did much to improve 
the order and beauty of the church services throughout England. 

And then, secondly, there were the various bodies of people 
we may group together under the name of Puritan . 2 In deal- 

1 After the name of Dr. Arminius, a Dutch divine, who died in 1609. 

5 These people would, however, have repudiated the name in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century; indeed it was regarded as a nickname and term of reproach. 
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ing with the Puritans three things must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, many of the popular views held with regard to the 
Puritans are erroneous, being due to the caricatures 
drawn of the Puritans after the Restoration of 1660. The Puntans - 
The Puritans, for instance, were not all drawn from the inferior 
social class; on the contrary, many of the best type of English 
gentlemen of that day held Puritan opinions. They were not 
averse to all pleasure and amusement. They did not wear their 
hair short, and did not speak through their noses. Secondly, we 
must remember that the great majority of Puritans still belonged 
to the Church of England; the great and final division between 
Churchman and Nonconformist did not come till the reign of 
Charles II. Thirdly, the term Puritan includes a large variety 
of opinions — just after the Civil War it was estimated that there 
■were a hundred and seventy different sects, nearly all belonging 
to what we now call the Puritan party. Some Puritans were dis- 
posed to acquiesce, for instance, in the rule of bishops, if mode- 
rately exercised, whilst others detested and made the most violent 
attacks upon them. Then, especially during and after the Civil 
War, the Presbyterians became a great force, and wished to im- 
pose their system of government by elders and their doctrines on 
everyone else. The Independents, however, believed in the right 
of every man to think for himself, and in what they called “liberty 
for tender consciences”, so long as those consciences were not 
those of Roman Catholics. And, finally, there were — as there are 
in every movement — various groups of extremists, who, we shall 
find, were a dangerous element at the time of the Commonwealth. 

All classes of Puritans, however, were united on certain 
matters. They were all agreed, for instance, in their detestation 
of Roman Catholicism. It is difficult for us now to realize the 
intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Englishmen against 
the Roman Catholics, or to justify the severity of the laws against 
them. But we must remember that the persecutions of Queen 
Mary’s reign were still fresh in men’s minds, 1 that the Roman 
Catholics had been concerned in various plots against Elizabeth, 

l Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (first published in 1563) was regarded as a sort of second Bible 
at this time, and was chained to the desk in a great many Parish churches ; its vivid accounts 
helped to keep alive the memory of the Marian persecutions. 
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and that the Armada was looked upon as a Popish Armada, 
Moreover, the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was regarded— quite 
wrongly — as a plot in which the Pope and the English Roman 
Catholics as a body were implicated. Then, again, the Roman 
Catholics were not aiming merely at toleration for themselves; 
they were a large and increasing body, and they wanted Eng- 
land to become a Roman Catholic country. Lastly, it must be 
borne in mind that the Puritans looked upon the Pope as Anti- 
christ, upon the ceremonies of the church which he ruled as 
idolatrous, upon the doctrines — to quote the House of Commons 
— of Popery as “ devilish ”, and upon its priests as “ the cor- 
rupters of the people in religion and loyalty”. They would, 
indeed, have regarded a return to Roman Catholicism as a moral 
and religious catastrophe for the nation. 

Apart from their hatred of the Papacy, the various sections 
among the Puritans had other views in common. They all 
opposed the claims of bishops and priests to special powers, 
and they disliked ornaments and vestments and an elaborate 
ritual in church. They were all more or less followers of Cal- 
vin; that is to say, they believed in predestination, i.e. that 
some are foreordained to salvation and others are not; and they 
looked upon the Communion as a" 1 commemorative feast in mem- 
ory of our Lord’s death, and not as a special means of grace. 
Above all, they made the Bible their rule of faith and of con- 
duct; they had an intense feeling of responsibility towards God 
for all that they did, and all the power which came from the 
conviction that He was on their side in their struggle against 
what they thought was wrong. 

There is, perhaps, one more point to bear in mind in dealing 
with religious parties in England, and for that matter in Scotland 
Dislike of as welL No religious party, whether Roman Catholic, 
toleration. or Arminian, or Presbyterian, desired merely toleration 
for itself; they all, except perhaps the Independents, desired to 
persecute those who disagreed with them. Toleration, “that 
hellish toleration ”, as a Scottish divine once called it, would 
satisfy few; each party wanted every other religious party exactly 
to conform with its own views and practices, 0/ else to be 
suppressed. 
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It was inevitable that some of the religious opinions held by 
the Puritans should clash with those held by the Monarchy. 
Even in Elizabeth's day there was, at times, no Elizabeth and 
little friction. In the early years of her reign had the Puritans - 
occurred what is known as the Vesiiarian Controversy — clergymen 
with Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
certain of the ceremonies enjoined in the Prayer Book. Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presbyterian form of government 
and had attacked the bishops, with the result that a dozen of 
them had been sent to jail. Others, again, had organized meet- 
ings, called Prophesyings , at which various religious subjects were 
discussed, and clergymen learnt how to preach sermons. But 
Elizabeth thought that theological discussion would provoke too 
much independence of thought; and she much preferred a clergy- 
man to read to his congregation an extract from “the Book of 
Homilies ” (which had been issued at the same time as the 
Prayer Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition — indeed, she thought one or two preachers 
quite a sufficient allowance for each county. She, therefore, dis- 
liked these clerical gatherings and sternly repressed them. And 
when th^ House of Commons, in which there was a strong 
Puritan element, ventured to discuss problems of ecclesiastical 
government or doctrine, the queen mercilessly snubbed them. 

Finally, in 1583, Whitgifi became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a stern disciplinarian, and had the queen's complete 
confidence. 1 The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being al- 
lowed to be set up in type without the licence of the Arch- 
bishop or the Bishop of London. This regulation did not 
prevent, however, some gross libels on the bishops, known as 
the “Mar-Prelate Tracts", from being secretly printed, the 
authors of which were never discovered; but some other libel- 
lers were caught and were put to death. To the Court of 
High Commission was delegated by the queen the punishment 
of ecclesiastical offences, and, armed with tremendous powers, 
it persecuted the more advanced exponents of the Puritan 

i The queen used to call him “her little black husband”, and treated him as her confessor 
to whom she revealed “ the very secrets of her soul” 
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doctrines. The Brownists (so called because of their leader 
Robert Browne), who held opinions then considered very ex- 
treme and had seceded from the Church, were especially 
attacked, and a large number took refuge in Holland, whence 
many returned to make the famous voyage in The Mayflower 
to America in 1620. 

The Puritans, however, on James’s accession were inclined 
to be well-disposed to him, for they expected much from him. 

James had been brought up in Presbyterian Scot- 
Court H Cmi?e?- n land, and the Puritans believed that his attitude 
ence, 1604. towards them would be sympathetic. They conse- 
quently lost no time in presenting him with a Millenary Petition 
— so called because it was supposed to be signed by a thousand 
ministers 1 — asking for certain reforms. A conference, which in- 
cluded the two archbishops and six bishops on the one side and 
four Puritans on the other, was held at Hampton Court to con- 
sider the situation (1604). 

The king himself presided and behaved at first with admir- 
able impartiality. Then, at the end of the second day, a Puritan 
mentioned the word “Presbytery”. Now James, though the 
Puritans did not know it, hated the Presbyterian form of religion, 
with its outspokenness and its democratic government, as he had 
experienced it in Scotland. “ A Scottish Presbytery,” he said, 
“agreeth as well with a monarchy as God with the devil. Then 
Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my council.” 2 The Conference soon 
broke up, and its only result — though it was a very important 
result— -was the preparation of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible (which appeared in 1611); the Puritans otherwise went 
away disappointed and empty-handed. James himself became 
a strong supporter of the extreme Anglican position, and a 
strong believer in the maxim “No bishop, no king”; if once 
the authority of the bishops was overthrown, that of the mon- 
archy itself, he felt, would be threatened. 

. P atter fact * £ was not signed at all, though it had received the support of eight 

hundred ministers. u : . 

* ** Stay, I pray you/’ James went on, “for one seven years, and if then you find me 
pursy and fat, and my windpipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken unto you; for let that 
government be once up, I am sure I shall be kept in breath.** 
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4. The King and Parliament 

The Puritans, if they found no favour with the Monarchy, 
found plenty of support in the House of Commons. In every 
Parliament of James I and Charles I, and to an Puritanism and 
increasing extent as the years went on, there was Parliament, 
a strong Puritan element in the Lower House, and eventually 
that element became supreme. It is this fact that largely accounts 
for the differences between the first two Stuart kings and their 
Parliaments. The Lower House was fanatically anti- Catholic; the 
two kings were inclined to be tolerant to the Catholics, James 
because he was naturally of a tolerant disposition and Charles 
because he had married a Roman Catholic wife. The Crown 
supported the Anglican or Arminian position in the English 
Church ; the majority in the House of Commons was strongly 
opposed to the Arminian doctrines and regarded with consider- 
able suspicion all the king’s High Church appointments. 

There were, however, many other causes besides religious 
differences for the struggle round which centres the chief interest 
of the seventeenth century, the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment. Of these we must say something before tracing the history 
of the struggle in detail. One cause of the struggle undoubtedly 
was the absence of external danger, already referred to in the 
last chapter. It is often said that an Englishman can only think 
of one thing at a time. For a great part of Elizabeth’s reign his 
mind was taken up with dangers from abroad. ' 

. Causes of struggle 

When Elizabeth’s life alone stood between her between King and 

, . 1 . r . , . Parliament. 

subjects and anarchy or a foreign domination, 
it was no time to discuss rights and privileges. But by 1603 
these dangers were over. The defeat of the Armada in 1588 
meant the destruction not only of Philip’s ambitions, but also 
of the Tudor dictatorship— for it was no longer required. Eng- 
lishmen might, therefore, safely devote themselves to criticizing 
and reforming their own government. 

Another cause of the struggle was the development, during 
the sixteenth century, of the national character. That century, 
it has been said, saw the birth of the modern Englishman. He 
had realized his possibilities in enterprise, in seamanship, in 
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literature; the Reformation and the Renaissance had taught him 
to think and to reason for himself; he had become more self- 
reliant, more self-confident, perhaps more self-willed. He was, in 
a word, ready for a greater share in the government of his country. 
And more especially had come the development of the middle 
classes. The battle of English liberty in the seventeenth century 
was fought, not so much by the nobles or by the people, as by the 
squire, the merchant, and the lawyer; these were the classes 
which had developed in Tudor times, and it was from these 
classes that the members of the House of Commons were drawn. 
Very often they were ignorant, especially about foreign affairs; 
sometimes they did not realize the difficulties of the Government 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers. But they 
were men, for the most part, uncorrupted and incorruptible; in- 
dependent and yet moderate; patient though very persistent. In 
the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers chiefly fought the 
war of words in the House of Commons; they were, as Bacon 
said, the “ vowels” of the House, the remaining members merely 
the w consonants”. But when it came to the war of swords, it 
was the country gentlemen who made the best use of them. 

England, then, was not distracted by foreign dangers; and 
she had developed a class of cifizens who could think and act 
Questions f° r themselves. Even during Elizabeth’s reign the 
at issue, relations between the queen and her Parliaments were 
not always perfectly harmonious. It is true that only eleven 
Parliaments were called, and that hardly any outlived a single 
session of some six weeks’ duration; and that Elizabeth, as 'she 
frankly stated on one occasion, called them “ not to make new 
laws 1 or lose good hours in idle speeches”, but to provide 
supplies for the expenses of her government. Nevertheless, on 
occasions the House of Commons had exhibited an indepen- 
dent and almost pugnacious temper, which indicated that the 
nation would not continue to look on quietly while the Crown 
and its ministers governed, and that it was time for a recon- 
sideration of their respective rights and duties. With James I 
that reconsideration came, and it was significant that at the 

iThe queen was no believer in new laws, and in one year she vetoed no less than forty- 
eight oat of the ninety-one bills which had been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
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opening of his first Parliament there was a record attendance. 
The time had come, as the House of Commons declared in 
the very first year of James’s reign, to u redress, restore, and 
rectify” those actions which in the reign of Elizabeth they had 
“ passed over”. Questions of government, plain and broad ques- 
tions, pressed for an answer. 

There were questions of theory which went to the foundation 
of all authority. By what title did the King hold his throne? 
By hereditary divine right, as the King and the bishops and 
many others believed, or by virtue of an Act of Parliament? If 
the King ruled by divine right, criticism either of his words or 
of his actions was obviously wrong; a subject must yield passive 
obedience to a divinely appointed ruler. Or again, what is meant 
by the King’s Prerogative ? The King’s party held that it was a 
sort of reserve power residing in the King to do ultimately what 
he liked; to override, if he thought reasons of State demanded it, 
all the ordinary laws of the land. The Parliament party held, on 
the other hand, that law was the ground of all authority, and that 
the King possessed his powers by law, and must at all times be 
regulated by law. Where, again, did sovereignty reside? Did 
it rest with the King alone, or with the King and Parliament 
combined? * 

It is obvious that all the practical questions that arose, such 
as those concerning the power of the King to raise money without 
the consent of Parliament, and to imprison people without trial, 
or the power of the Parliament to call ministers to account for 
their actions, depended upon an answer to these questions. Nor 
were the answers at all clear. The powers of the monarchy were 
ill-defined, and the English Constitution was neither then nor at 
any other time of a rigid type. The King’s party had just as 
decided opinions as the Parliamentary party; and both could 
bring strong arguments in support of their respective views. And 
as time went on, the differences between these views became irre- 
concilable; till at last the sword — and the sword alone — could 
settle them. 

“ I found Parliaments when I came here,” said James once, 
u so I had to put up with them.” One can sympathize with the 
king, for it is obvious that the Stuarts succeeded to an exceed- 
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ingly difficult situation in regard to their Parliaments. But 
James, instead of relieving the situation, merely aggravated it 
A wise man once said that the rights of kings and peoples never 
agree so well together as in silence. James, however, was both 
loquacious and pedantic. He was always wanting to define 
matters of government which had much better be left undefined, 
and to theorise concerning powers which he might have exercised, 
in practice, without notice, but which, uncompromisingly enun- 
ciated, were bound to provoke opposition. 

We have no space to enter into the details of James’s relations 
with his Parliaments, but we may take, as an example of his tact- 
lessness, an incident which occurred at the opening 
Godwin’s of his first Parliament (1604). The King’s court had 
case, 1604. disallowed the election to the House of Commons of 
a man called Godwin, on the ground that he was an outlaw, and 
that James in a proclamation had said that no outlaws were to be 
elected. The House of Commons declared that it was their 
privilege to settle disputed elections. James answered that their 
privileges were his grant and ought not to be quoted against him, 
and a controversy at once ensued as to the origin of parlia- 
mentary privileges and the king’s power to abrogate them. In 
the end James allowed the House of Commons to settle the 
matter of the election ; but it was not an auspicious beginning. 1 

In the first Parliament of James I, also, an extremely impor- 
tant question of taxation was brought up. The ordinary revenue 
Bate’s case, king was derived partly from independent 

1606. sources, such as crown lands and feudal dues, 

bringing in about ^2 50,000 a year; and partly from a duty on 
ail imports called tunnage and poundage, 2 a duty which was 
granted to the king on his accession for the term of his life, and 
which brought in about £1 50,000 a year. Two or three years 
after his accession, James began to impose, on certain articles, 
extra duties over and above what he was allowed to impose by 

1 “The state of monarchy” James said to his Parliament in i 6 ir, “is the supremest 
thing upon earth ; for kings are not only God s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s 
throne, but even by God Himself they are called Gods; as to dispute what God may do is 
blasphemy, so it is sedition in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height of his 
power/’ This is another example of the king's loquacious tactlessness. 

- So called because a certain sum was paid on every tun of wine and pound of mer- 
chandise imported. 
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tunnage and poundage. A merchant called Bate refused to pay 
the extra duty on currants — one of these articles — but the judges 
decided that he must pay on the ground that the ports belonged 
to the king, and that therefore the king might impose what duties 
he liked on goods coming into England (1606). The result of this 
decision was that the Government imposed extra duties upon a 
whole mass of other articles as well. Consequently the king's 
revenue was largely augmented. These extra duties, known as 
“impositions”, were, of course, strenuously opposed by this and 
every succeeding Parliament, and were a constant source of 
contention. 

The king dissolved his first Parliament in 16:1 1, and for the 
next ten years there was no Parliament except in 1614, when one 
sat for two months ; it is known in history as the The Parlia ^ 
“Addled Parliament ” because no laws resulted from j^FvafoMm- 
it. But in 1621 the loss of the Palatinate by Fre- peachment.. 
derick, and the possibility that England might be engaged in 
a war for its recovery, led James to call his third Parlia- 
ment This Parliament was very important. In the first place 
the House of Commons revived its right of impeachment, its 
right to prosecute the king’s ministers or office holders before 
the House of Lords. This was a weapon of tremendous power 
which had not been used since 1449; and it was a weapon which 
later on was to be used with great frequency. The House of 
Commons began by impeaching some holders of monopolies. 
It went on to accuse the Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, of receiving bribes. Suitors in those days often used 
to give presents to judges. But there is no doubt also that Bacon 
had in some cases, probably through carelessness, received pre- 
sents before he had given his decision, and that these presents 
were given with a corrupt intention; there is no proof, however, 
that Bacon received them as bribes or that they in any way 
influenced his decision. 1 We may agree with Bacon's own judg- 

1 In one case, a lady, who had a series of suits being heard before Bacon, drove down to 
York House, Bacon’s residence, with ,£100 in her purse. “What is that,” said Bacon on her 
entrance, “that you have in your hand?” “A purse of my own making,” was the lady’s 
reply, “which I* hope your lordship will accept.” “What lord,” replied Bateon, “could 
refuse a purse of so fair a lady’s working?” But, as a matter of fact, though Bacon took the 
purse and the j£ioo, his final decision was not at all in favour of this lady litigant. 
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raent: “I was the jus test judge that was in England these fifty 
years. But it was the justest censure in Parliament that was 
these two hundred years.” Bacon was deprived of his chan- 
cellorship and died shortly afterwards. 

In the second place, this House of Commons upheld its 
liberty of speech. The House of Commons was strongly, almost 
Liberty of fanatically, anti-Catholic and anti-Spaniard, and it met 
speech. at the time that James was proposing a marriage be- 
tween Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to the 
restoration of the Palatinate. It accordingly drew up a peti- 
tion to be presented to the king, in which it begged that 
Charles might marry one of “our own religion”, and expressed 
with some bluntness its opinion of the Pope and his “dearest 
son” the King of Spain. Such a petition coming in the crisis 
of his negotiations with Spain was, from the king’s point of view, 
exceedingly embarrassing; and James wrote an angry letter 
against the “fiery and popular spirits” in the House of Com- 
mons who had dared “to argue or debate publicly matters far 
above their reach and capacity ”, and forbade the House “ hence- 
forth to meddle with anything concerning our Government or 
deep matters of State”. Fortunately for English liberty, the 
House of Commons maintained "its courage; and in the candle 
light on a dark December day, it drew up a Protestation declaring 
its freedom of speech. The king thereupon dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, imprisoned some of its members, and sending for the 
journal book of the House of Commons tore the Protestation 
out of it with his own hands {1622). But, nevertheless, the 
House of Commons had shown there was one place in the 
kingdom where an Englishman might say what he liked. 

In the fourth Parliament (1624) we pass into smooth waters, 
for Parliament had got the war with Spain which it desired. 
Moreover, Buckingham and Prince Charles supported the House 
of Commons in their impeachment of Middlesex, the Lord 
Treasurer. Shortly afterwards James died (1625). 

This brief summary will have shown that the rift had begun 
between the Crown and Parliament in the reign of King James. 
The House of Commons had made a decided advance; it had 
revived impeachment, upheld its privileges, and protested against' 
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impositions. James’s character, it must be admitted, had been 
peculiarly fitted to open dangerous questions; in the reign of 
his successor they would have to be answered. 


XXVII. Charles I and Domestic Affairs, 

1625-42 

It will be apparent from what has been already said that 
Charles succeeded to no easy inheritance. He had been left an 
incompetent and impetuous minister in Bucking- CharIes i and 
ham, and unfortunately that minister had more Hcnrietta Maria * 
influence in Charles’s reign than * he had enjoyed even in the 
later years of King James. At home, there was an empty 
treasury and a Parliament which was beginning to feel its power; 
and abroad, things were going badly for the Protestants in the 
Thirty Years War. Moreover, Charles’s wife was to be of no 
assistance to him. Soon after his accession he married Henrietta 
Maria , daughter of the French king, a vivacious and attractive 
person; but, unfortunately, as time went on, she interfered more 
and more in affairs of state, and had more and more influence 
over her husband. The queen was quite ignorant of English 
customs and the English character. She was a Roman Catholic 
in a strongly Protestant country, and was always striving to obtain 
concessions for those of her own religion. She actively intrigued, 
in times of difficulty at home, for assistance from abroad; and 
she held the most extreme political opinions with regard to the 
king’s authority and the wickedness of those who opposed it . 1 

1. Charles and his first three Parliaments, 1625-9 

Charles called three Parliaments during the first four years 
of his reign, and quarrelled with each one of them. Then for 

1 “Of the many women, good and bad,” it has been said, “who have tried to take part 
in affairs of state, from Cleopatra, or the Queen of Sheba downward, nobody by character 
or training was ever worse fitted than the wife of Charles I for such a case as that in which 
she found herself.” 
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eleven years he governed without a Parliament. Finally, a war 
with Scotland and the consequent need of money forced him 
in 1640 to call two Parliaments, the second of 

Causes .of ass-' “ ■ ' ■ ■ 

pute between t w hich reduced his powers, and eventually civil 

Charles and his r . . ' 

Parliaments, war broke out m 1 642. Such is briefly the 

history of Charles’s relations with his Parliaments. The subjects 
of dispute were many. There was, as in James’s reign, the 
religious difficulty. Charles was an Anglican High Churchman, 
and because of his wife was inclined to tolerate the Roman Catho- 
lics; Parliament was Puritan and anti-Catholic. Parliament dis- 
trusted the king’s ministers, Buckingham in the first four years, 
and Strafford and Laud in 1640; the king, on the contrary, 
thought these ministers able and efficient, and any parliamentary 
criticisms of them factious and impertinent. Parliament, in the 
early years of Charles’s reign, was angry at the failure of the 
English foreign policy; and in later years, because of the Court 
intrigues with foreign powers. 

But underlying all these disputes lay the questions indicated 
in the last chapter: Where did sovereignty reside? Who had the 
responsibility for the government of the country? The Parlia- 
ment wanted, rightly or wrongly, a greater control of the govern- 
ment; Charles, rightly or wrongly", was unwilling to concede it— 
there lay the whole difficulty. We regard it now as an easy task 
to bring the powers of Crown and Parliament into harmony. But 
this dual control was not easy to arrange, and perhaps was im- 
possible to obtain without friction. As a matter of fact, a Civil War 
occurred in 1642 and a Revolution in 1688 before an arrangement 
could be made — and even then it proved not to be permanent. 

Charles’s first farliament met in 1625, 1 just after the king 
had arranged to pay very large subsidies to the King of Denmark 
Charles’s an< ^ to sen< ^ a ^ eet to attack Spain. Obviously large 
erst pariia- sums would be required. But Charles’s reticence and 
mcnt, 1625. want of f ran ] cness proved a fatal impediment There 
were no Bluebooks or Whitebooks and no daily newspapers in 
those days, and it was difficult for members of Parliament to know 


1 Even an outbreak of the plague in London did not prevent an attendance at the opening 
of Charles’s first Parliament which beat the record established when James 1 came to the 
.throne ; ' 
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what was going on. Though members knew, of course, that a 
great religious war was in progress in Germany, and were anxious 
that England should help the Protestants, they were yet un- 
familiar with recent developments. But Charles would neither 
explain his policy, nor depute anyone else to do so. Con- 
sequently, as one member said, “They knew not their enemy”, 
and the statement was literally true. Nor did Charles explain 
his needs; he made a definite demand for the navy, but only 
hinted at the largeness of the sums he really required. Con- 
sequently Charles only got one-seventh of the amount of money 
which he needed. 

At the same time Parliament only granted tunnage and 
poundage to the king for one year, though for the last two cen- ) 
tunes it had been granted the king for life. Here Parliament 
was wrong. The Monarchy could not get on without the money. ' 
It had to meet the ordinary expenses of government; moreover, 
the Court spent more money than in Elizabeth’.- day, whilst the 
great rise in prices, owing to the influx of silver from the New 
World, had made the king’s revenue worth less than before. 
The only result of Parliament’s action was that Charles continued 
to levy these customs right up till 1640 without any Parliamentary 
sanction at all, the judges supporting him. In this, as in the 
succeeding Parliaments, the Puritan majority had apprehensions 
about religion, for the king favoured Anglican High Churchmen 
such as Laud, 1 and also allowed the administration of the laws 
against the Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 

Charles’s second Parliament met in 1626 , after the loan of 
ships to the French king and the disaster to the Cadiz fleet 
had occurred. The House of Commons first de- TIie second p ar . 
manded that an inquiry into the Cadiz disaster By?kingh?m 4 
should precede any grant of supply, and wanted impeachment, 
especially to investigate Buckingham’s conduct, Charles held 
that he and not Parliament must be the judge of the capacity of 
his ministers : “ I would not have the House to question my ser- 
vants,” he said, “ much less one who is so near me.” The House 
of Commons then went a step further, and under Eliot’s leader- 

31 Laud supplied the king with a list of clergy marked either O for Orthodox or P for 
Puritan, so that only those might receive promotion whom Laud considered Orthodox. 
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ship impeached Buckingham. Sir John Eliot was a Cornishman 
a man of lofty nature, and a great orator, but apt— as those pos* 
sessing the qualities of an orator often are— to exaggerate, and 
take either a better or a worse view of a man than he deserved. 
In 1625 he had expressed a hope to Buckingham that he might 
be “wholly devoted to the contemplation of his excellencies ”, 
But in the next year, when he saw, as he said, “our honour 
ruined, our ships sunk, our men perished, not by the sword, not 
by the enemy, not by chance, but by those we trust”, his indig- 
nation knew no bounds. In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to Buckingham the words in which Tacitus characterized 
Sejanus 1 : Sui obiegens , in alios criminator; juxta adu'latio et 
superbia. “ If he is Sejanus, I must be Tiberius,” was Charles's 
comment on this comparison, and he never forgave Eliot as a 
consequence. Buckingham's impeachment led Charles to dis- 
solve the second Parliament. 

The third Parliament met two years later, in 1628, Charles 
was needlessly rude in his first speech. If the Parliament did 
The third Par- noi Supply Wants, he HlUSt, he Said, USe all 
liamcnt, 1628. me ans which God had put into his hands. “Take 
not this as a threat,” he added, “ for I scorn to threaten any but 
my equals.” This was an unpromising beginning; but Parlia- 
ment had more important causes of dissatisfaction than the 
king's speech. The Rhe expedition had failed. Parliament was 
still nervous about religion. Moreover, the king had recently 
levied a forced loan. But this was not all Five knights had 
refused to pay the forced loan, and had been imprisoned. When 
brought up in a court of law, the justification for their imprison- 
ment had been given as “the special command of the king”. 
The Crown lawyers argued before the judges that the king must 
have, for the safety of the State, the power to commit people to, 
and to keep them in, prison without trial. That is true enough; 
but the danger was, as it has been well said, that the king was 
making the medicine of the constitution its daily food. More- 
over, the knights' lawyers held that such a power as the king 
claimed was plainly contrary to an Englishman's liberty and to 

1 Sejanus was governor of the praetorian troops, and for many years controlled th< 
policy of the Emperor Tiberius. 
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Magna Carta. The judges before whom the case was tried had 
given no definite ruling in such a difficult matter, though they 
had refused to release the knights from prison. 

The third Parliament lost no time in trying to check what 
was held to be an abuse of the king’s power, and drew up the 
Petition of Right . The first article declared that The Petitiort 
loans and taxes without consent of Parliament were of Ri ^ ht * l6 * s : 
illegal, and the second that all arbitrary imprisonment without 
cause shown was illegal. The third article of this petition for* 
bade the billeting of soldiers in private houses; 1 and the fourth, 
the exercise, in time of peace, of martial law, which too often 
had meant no law at all The king, after trying every means of 
evasion, finally gave his consent to this petition; and, though he 
violated every one of its articles, the Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the struggle. 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentworth, who had 
been one of the chief leaders of the House of Commons, joined 
the King. The second session of the third Par- 

0 , _ The dissolution 

liament met m 1629. Parliament maintained that of Parliament, 
the king had not kept his promises with regard to 1 ?S 
the Petition of Right, and dissensions between King and Parlia- 
ment grew more bitter. Charles determined to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, but before he could do so occurred the celebrated scene 
when, with the Speaker held down in the chair and the doors 
locked, three resolutions were passed, declaring that whoever 
proposed innovations in religion, and whoever either proposed 
or paid taxes without the consent of Parliament, was an enemy 
to the kingdom and a betrayer of its liberties. These three reso- 
lutions — combining the grievances which the House of Commons 
felt in religion and in politics — were the last that the third Par- 
liament (1629) was to pass, for it -was at once dissolved; and 
Eliot, the most noble-minded of all in that struggle, was put into 
the Tower, and died there. 2 

1 'Soldiers, raised for an expedition abroad, were sometimes billeted in private bouses, 
and were not infrequently an intolerable nuisance. Some people in Essex complained, for 
instance, that the Irish quartered there broke the furniture, and threw the meat into the 
fire if it did not win their approval. . . 

2 Eliot’s son petitioned that the body might be buried at Port Eliot, the Cornish home 
of the family. But Charles was implacable. “ Let Sir John Eliot”, wrote the king on the 
petition, “be buried in the church of that parish where he died”; and accordingly he was 
buried in the Tower. ; : 
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We have now come to the end of the first period of the con- 
flict. On the whole, though Parliament was sometimes unduly 
suspicious, sometimes rather niggardly in its supplies, and always 
intolerant in matters of religion, it had shown itself more patient, 
more practical, more clear-headed than either the kings or their 
advisers, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it was in 
the right. But this must not blind us to the fact that Parliament 
was seeking to establish a control over the King and his advisers 
which had not been exercised in Tudor times, and it was not 
unnatural that the Crown should resist such attempts. 

2. Arbitrary Government, 1629—40, and 
growing discontent in England and Scotland 

The next eleven years saw no Parliament — the longest inter- 
val England has known in her history since Parliament began 
Thev are usually called “ The Eleven Years’ Tyranny”. 
government, We must, however, beware of regarding a year without 
1639-40. a p ar ]j amen t as anything exceptional; in Elizabeth’s 
reign, for instance, Parliament on the average met only every third 
year. Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked despot, destroying 
the rights, the goods, and the lives of his people. The period, 
on the contrary, was one of prosperity for the nation at large; with 
the exception of Eliot, no political martyr lost his life; and the 
king, on the whole, kept within the letter of the law as it was 
interpreted for him by judges, who might, however, with reason 
be deemed somewhat accommodating. 1 Yet none the less they 
were dangerous and critical years for England; and when they 
were over, the people of England showed that they were deter- 
mined that a repetition of such absolute rule should not occur. 

We must say something about the advisers of Charles during 
this period. No one succeeded to Buckingham’s commanding 
Thomas position in Charles’s councils. Yet amongst the 
ZTT th ' king’s advisers two figures stand out pre-eminent 
Strafford. — Thomas Wentworth , eventually created Earl of 
Strafford \ and William Laud. Wentworth, a member of an old 

*The Judges also would be likely to be on the side of the Crown, for lawyers go by the 
latest precedent, and would maintain that the Stuarts might well do as the Tudors had done. 
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family with large estates in Yorkshire, had supported the Crown 
when he first entered the House of Commons; but in the early 
Parliaments of Charles I he was one of the leading critics of the 
king’s policy, and the Petition of Right in particular was largely 
due to his initiative. Then between the two sessions of the third 
! Parliament he joined the king’s side, ana was made a peer (1628). 

For this change Wentworth has been unsparingly attacked, called 
a political apostate, the First of the Rats, and compared to 
Lucifer. 1 And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that Wentworth 
was inconsistent, that he did things when in authority which he 
would have been the first to condemn when in opposition, or 
that self-interest was probably one of the motives which influ* 
j enced him. 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful, able 
j people who have an unlimited confidence in their own capacity, 

: and very little in that of anyone else. He had been with the 

Opposition because he distrusted Buckingham and specially dis- 
liked his foreign enterprises, and because of the arbitrary acts 
which the Government had committed. But he was never really } 
of the Opposition; he had no sympathy with the Puritan lean- 
ings of the majority, and felt contempt for many of his fellow 
members. Moreover, he was no believer in Parliamentary govern- 
ment — government, in his view, was to be for the people, but 

not by them. To him princes were, to use his own expression, 

; the “indulgent nursing-fathers to their people”, and the authority 

of a king “ the keystone which closeth up the arch of order and 
government”. And only by allying himself with the king could 
he show, it must be remembered, his capacity for administration. 
Wentworth therefore joined the king, and was made President of 
the North in 1628, which gave him the control of the northern 
counties. In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it 
was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and weakness 
of his statesmanship (see p. 426). Then in the summer of 1639 
he became Charles Ps principal adviser, and quickly made him- 
self the most hated man in England. 

Wentworth’s great friend was Land, He and Laud were 
; alike in that energy and whole-hearted devotion to the king’s 

1 See Lord Macaulay's Essay on Hatlams History. 
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service, and in that determination to get things done which was. 
expressed in their letters to one another by their watchword 
« Thorough”. Laud had been President of St. John’s Col- 
Laud * lege, Oxford, then Bishop of St. David’s; in 1628 he became 
Bishop of London, and five years later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was Laud who directed the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government In that policy there is much that can be praised. 
Large sums of money were spent in the erection and restoration 
of churches. Order and decency were enforced in the Church 
services. Laud made, through deputies, a visitation of all the 
dioceses in his archbishopric, and found much to amend: the 
chapter of a cathedral neglecting to preach and often absent; 
the aisle of one church being used by the bailiff of a local lord 
to melt the lead which had been stripped from the roof ; the aisle 
of another being used for cock-fighting, the vicar himself being 
present 1 Moreover, Laud was no respecter of persons, and 
attacked wrongdoing in however high quarters it might be 
discovered. 

But, with all his energy and goodness, Laud was unsympa- 
thetic and narrow-minded, a man who thought that everyone 
must believe in the High Church doctrines which he believed in, 
whether he be English, Irish, Scot, or even French or Spaniard. 
Through his control of the Press he tried to stop the publication 
of all views antagonistic to his own. But it was especially in the 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission that Laud made 
his evil reputation. 2 Laud, with his sharp tongue and irritable 
temper, always voted for the biggest punishment upon theological 
offenders, and it was chiefly due to him that such barbarous 
punishments were inflicted as flogging and branding and the cut- 
ting off of ears. If Laud saved the Church of England, as in 
Mr. Gladstone’s judgment he did, from being bound in the 
fetters of an iron system of compulsory and Calvinistic belief, he 
was also responsible for driving the moderate Protestants into 
the arms of the Puritans. 

* ^aud also stopped St. Paul's Cathedral being used as a dub for gossip by .the men of 
fashion, or as a playground by those of more tender years, and he insisted that people should 
not come into church with their hats on. 

* These courts had been established the one in the reign of Henry VII and the other in 
that of Elizabeth; they tried a man in secret, without a jury, and made prisoners give 
Evidence against themselves. 
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The difficulties of Charles during this period of eleven years 
were mainly financial. He, of course, possessed the Crown lands 
and feudal dues, and still continued to levy tunnage and 
poundage and other impositions. But his income from mance> 
these sources was insufficient, and he fell back upon various 
expedients for enlarging it He caused all those who held lands 
by feudal tenure or of a certain value — over ^40 a year — to 
become knights and to pay fees for the honour, or else to be 
fined for refusing it He fined nobles and others whose an- 
cestors had encroached — perhaps hundreds of years before — on 
the limits of the Crown forests. Various companies, on agree- 
ing to pay certain annual payments, were granted monopolies 
of the commonest articles of use, such as bricks, salt, and soap. 1 
Then in 1634 Charles wished to enlarge the fleet. He accord' 
ingly levied for that purpose a tax called ship-money from the 
coast towns of England, for which there was a precedent in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The tax was sufficiently successful for a 
“second writ of ship-money ”, as it was called, to be issued not 
only to coast towns, but to inland counties as well ) and, though 
there was grumbling, much money was collected. 

Up till 1637, though there had been great dissatisfaction, 
there was little resistance to the king. With that year, however, 
the struggle began — it has been well called the first ^ 
year of the Revolutionary Epoch. Popular feeling ning of the 
had the opportunity of showing itself in Jime. Prynne, Cnsis ’ 1637 * 
a lawyer, Burton, a clergyman, and Bastwick, a doctor, were 
sentenced, for attacks on the bishops, 2 to lose their ears, to be 
fined ^5000, and to be imprisoned for life. They suffered the 
first part of this sentence in Palace Yard. Prynne had already 
lost part of his ears for an attack upon the stage 8 four years 


1 They were not, strictly speaking, monopolies, but they came to the same thing. For 
instance, the sale of soap by independent makers was forbidden unless it was certified as 
being “sweet and good” by the soap company— a certificate which, however excellent the 
soap might be, it was difficult to procure. 

2 It must be confessed that the attacks were of a somewhat scurrilous character. The 
bishops, Bastwick had written, were the enemies of God and the king, and the Church which 
they governed was as full of ceremonies as a dog is full of fleas. 

s His work against stage plays was one thousand pages in length, and it is said that in the 
course of his life he wrote two hundred books and pamphlets. He used to write all day long, 
his servant bringing him every three hours a roll and a pot of ale “to refocillate his wasted 
spirits’'. 
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previously, but his case had then aroused little interest. Now, 
however, "all London came to show its sympathy. His path and 
that of his fellow sufferers was strewn with flowers, many people 
wept, and there was an angry yell when Prynne’s ears— or what 
remained of them— were sawn off. Then in November 1637 came 
the famous trial of John Hampden, which showed that the gentle- 
men of England were beginning to resist the Monarchy. The king 
had issued a third writ of ship-money,* Hampden, a Buckingham- 
shire squire of importance, had refused to pay. The case was 
heard, and the judges decided by seven to five that ship-money was 
legal. But the case, though it had been lost, had aroused intense 
interest, and the arguments of Hampden’s lawyers were circulated 
over the entire kingdom. In the same year the opinions of the 
greatest literary figure of the period on Laud’s rule were shown 
in the writing by Milton of Lycidas . 

In Scotland, however, even more than in England, is the 
year 1637 one of importance, and, as the affairs in England and 
Condition Scotland are so inextricably interwoven after this date, 
of Scotland, ft w ill be convenient at this stage to summarize the 
relations between the first two Stuarts and their Scottish kingdom. 
The Parliament or Council of Estates in Scotland was a feudal 
assembly, and its business was controlled by a committee called 
the “ Lords of the Articles”, in the nomination of whom the 
Crown possessed considerable influence. The centre of opposi- 
tion, therefore, was not the Parliament but the General Assembly 
of the Kirk 1 of Scotland, a body, however, in which laymen sat 
as well as the ministers of the Church. The General Assembly 
was much more democratic in character than the Council of 
Estates, and held in Scotland the position occupied by the House 
of Commons in England. Moreover in Scotland, in the seven- 
teenth century, religion was not only, as in England, a dominating 
element in the popular mind; it was the sole element, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. And it is on religious questions that 
the conflict came between the Monarchy and the Scottish people. 

The chief question that arose was that of Church government 
The Kirk in Scotland was Presbyterian in form. Each local 
congregation was governed by its kirk session, consisting of the 

1 The Scottish name for Church. 
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minister and ruling lay elders, both elected by the congregation* 
The kirk sessions were subordinate to the Presbytery, consisting 
of all the ministers and one elder from each con- The Khk and 
gregation in a district. The Presbyteries in a given its government, 
area were subject to the Synod, and the Synod to the General 
Assembly, which consisted of ministers and elders chosen by the 
local Presbyteries. Upon this system the Crown wished to super- 
impose bishops. But the Scots hated bishops; indeed, both in 
Scotland and England, no epithet or synonym was, for the more 
extreme Protestants, too severe in speaking of a bishop. 1 If the 
Stuarts believed in the Divine right of king and bishop, the Scot- 
tish people believed no less ardently that the Calvinistic creed 
and the Presbyterian form of government were of Divine origin. 
The powers claimed by the Stuarts for the bishop were as nothing 
compared to those actually exercised by the Presbyterian leaders. 
The General Assembly wielded all the terrors of excommunica- 
tion; the presbyters and ministers in their localities supervised 
every detail of private life. “New Presbyter”, said Milton, and 
with some truth, “is but Old Priest writ large”. 

James, in his policy in Scotland, showed a good deal of 
tenacity, and by 1612 he had fully established Episcopacy in that 
country. He then wished to improve the forms of wor- Po j icy o£ 
ship in Scotland. In 1618, by a mixture of bribes and J ames L 
intimidation, the General Assembly was induced to pass what 
were called, from the place of its meeting, the five Articles of 
Perth . Of these Articles perhaps the most unpopular was the 
enforcement of kneeling at Communion, which savoured to the 
Scottish mind of idolatry. 

Charles came to the throne in 1625, and in twelve years had 
succeeded in uniting the whole nation against him. To begin 
with, his marriage with a Roman Catholic met with charIes x and 
much unfavourable comment Then he proceeded to 
frighten the nobles by an attempt to recover some of i6 37 - 
the Church-lands which they had obtained at the Reformation. 

1 Thus one English writer calls the bishops “ not the pillars but the caterpillars of the 
Church” ; another in a parody of the Litany says: “From plague, pestilence, and famine, 
from bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord, deliver us”. The Scots are not behindhand- 
one calls the bishops “bellie-gods” regardless of the fact that some bishops, at all events, 
lived ascetic lives and were decidedly spare of frame ; and another characterizes them as 
“bunchy knobs of papist flesh”. 
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Finally he aroused the anger of the whole people by imposing a 
new Service Book upon them. In the first place, the Scots did not 
want a Prayer Book at all; they preferred the individual prayers of 
their own ministers. In the second place, the new Service Book 
came from England and was similar to the English Prayer Book; 
that was quite enough in itself to make it highly unacceptable. 
Lastly, the particulars in which it differed from the English Prayer 
Book were universally held to be due to the influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and to be in a Popish direction. Scotland, even 
more than England, was fanatically anti-Popish, and Laud was 
regarded as a Papist in disguise. The objections to the book 
were summed up by a contemporary: “It was,” he said, “a 
Popish-English-Scottish-Mass-Service-Book.” 

In 1637 the Service Book was introduced, and at once there 
was an uproar. At St. Giles', Edinburgh, occurred the famous 
The covenant scene when a woman — tradition says her name was 
^ow Assembly J enn y Geddes — struck a gentleman in the face 
*638. 5 with a Bible for saying “Amen” to one of the 

prayers, and subsequently hurled a stool at the head of the Dean 
who was conducting the service. 1 All Scotland was in a ferment. 
And then came the idea of forming a “Band” or “Covenant” for 
mutual defence. Such bands had been frequent in olden time 
amongst the nobles. But now all classes — nobles, ministers, and 
people — • signed a National League and Cove?iant for the pre- 
servation of their Protestant religion (1638). In this crisis 
Charles played the part that might have been expected of him. 
He tried intimidation and he tried conciliation, but with an ill- 
advised persistency he would not withdraw the Service Book. He 
authorized a General Assembly to meet to consider the situation, 
and then withdrew his leave. Nevertheless the Assembly met 
in Glasgow Cathedral during the autumn of 1638, and within a 
month had annulled the new Service Book, renounced the five 
Articles of Perth, and not only deposed the bishops, but excom- 
municated a certain number of them into the bargain. 

War was inevitable, therefore, and it came in 1639. It is 

1 It is said that these acts were really due to men dressed in women’s clothes ; but it has 
been plausibly argued that, if such was the case, the stool would have hit, instead of missing, 
the Dean's head. 
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known as the First Bishops' War , and was soon over. All the 
enthusiasm and all the organization were on the side of the 
Scots. Their commander, Leslie, “the little, crooked 
man”, 1 who had served for thirty years in the Swed- Bishop? 
ish armies, took up a strong position on Duns Law, War ’ s639< 
near Berwick. Charles marched north, but his army and its 
equipment were contemptible. “Our men,” wrote a Royalist, 
“are very raw, our arms of all sorts naught, our victuals scarce.” 
Consequently Charles could do nothing but agree by the Treaty 
of Berwick to the Scottish demands, the chief of which was that 
another Assembly should meet. 

A new Assembly accordingly met at Edinburgh, and, as 
Charles would not recognize the measures of the Glasgow As- 
sembly as legal, it promptly proceeded to re-pass The Edinburgh 
them, in the words of a contemporary, “at a Assembly, 1639, 

■ ,■ , _ . . . and the Second 

gallop . Moreover, it added a new act making Bishops’ War, 
the signing of the National League and Covenant l64 °’ 
compulsory on the whole nation, for the idea of toleration was as 
displeasing to Scottish as it was to English opinion. But the 
Treaty of Berwick was only a truce, and Charles had no intention 
of yielding. Strafford was summoned from Ireland, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a new campaign, and the Second Bishops' War 
broke out in 1640. Not even Strafford, however, could do any- 
thing with an army composed of pressed men and inexperienced 
officers. The Scottish army invaded England and occupied the 
northern shires. And, finally, Charles had to make a treaty 
by which the Scots were to be left in occupation of the North, 
and to be paid ^850 a day until a final arrangement could he 
concluded (October, 1640). In August, 1641, this arrangement 
was made, and the Scots were granted every one of their de- 
mands. 

3. The Short and the Long Parliament, 1640-42 

We must now trace the influence of Scottish affairs upon Eng- 
lish politics. The Scottish rebellion, it has been said, gave back 

1 He was somewhat illiterate, and he once said that his instruction in youth had stopped 
at the letter ; but he was a capable soldier* 
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to England her Parliamentary system. For eleven years Charles 
had done without Parliament A certain skill in finding pretexts 
for gathering money combined with a rigid economy 
t^Short^Par- 5 had made this possible. But the money was 
lament, 1640. on jy j ust en0 ugh for current expenses; any extra 

strain would break down Charles’s system and make a Parliament 
inevitable. After the First Bishops’ War was over Strafford 
arrived in England, and, by his advice, in order to obtain funds 
to renew the war with Scotland, a Parliament was summoned. 
That Parliament — called the Short Parliament — met in April, 
% 1640 , and it lasted but three weeks. The king tried to bargain 
f for subsidies in return for giving up ship-money, but he failed; 
:1 and Parliament, when it proceeded to petition for a peaceful 
settlement with Scotland, was dissolved. This Parliament was 
sufficiently long-lived to bring to the .front a Somersetshire squire 
named Pym, who was to show himself a great Parliamentarian. 
Though he lacked the nobility and the fire of Eliot, he was a 
clear and cogent speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of 
unbounded energy. In a speech of two hours — an exceptionally 
long speech for that period — he attacked the misgovernment of 
the king, and summed up his political creed by declaring that 
“ the powers of Parliament are to the body politic as the rational 
faculties of the soul to a man”. And he quickly achieved for 
himself a position which led his enemies to call him, in the next 
Parliament, “King Pym 

The Second Bishops’ War followed the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament. In the peace which ended it Charles, as we 

The Long Par ^ ave seen s Promised to pay ^850 a day to the 
iiament meets, Scottish army. But with this large sum of money 
required, he was compelled to summon another 
Parliament and, what is more, to listen to its demands. The 
House of Commons was, at that time, an aristocratic and not 
what we should now consider a democratic assembly; and the 
Parliament which met in November , 1640 — to be known in his- 
tory as the Long Parliament —^ was composed, it has been said, 
of the very flower of the English gentry and educated laity. 

The work of this Parliament for the first nine months of ks 
existence was the abolition of the arbitrary power of the Crown, 
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Now at last, after nigh forty years, some of the questions at 
issue between King and Parliament were to be definitely settled. 
And it is worth noting that the House of Commons 
during these nine months worked with practical Nov. *640’. 
unanimity — a fact which shows how universal the dis- Angt l&41m 
satisfaction with the king's government had been. Under Pym’s 
leadership laws were passed declaring that this particular Parlia- 
ment was not to be adjourned or dissolved without its own con 
sent, and that, in future, Parliaments must be summoned every 
three years (the Trie?mial Act), The arbitrary courts- — such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission — were 
abolished, and taxes such as ship-money and knighthood fines 
were declared illegal. Only on a Bill for the abolition of Episco- 
pacy — the Root and Branch Bill — was there great divergence of 
opinion. 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the king’s 
former advisers. Some, however, had fled overseas, but others 
were imprisoned and impeached, 1 and amongst these The THal 
were the two greatest, Laud and Strafford. Laud of Strafford 
was not beheaded till 1645, but to the popular imagination 
‘Black Tom Tyrant”, as Strafford was called, was the embodi- 
ment of the arbitrary power of the king. In the words of a 
contemporary, “the whole kingdom was his accuser”, and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that his trial would 
decide the question whether government was to be in future by 
the king's prerogative alone or by King and Parliament com- 
bined. But it was impossible to prove that Strafford had been 
guilty of treason: he might have been guilty of acts against the 
nation, but not of acts against the king. Of his government in 
Ireland, which was one point of attack, he made a very able 
defence. It was universally believed — possibly with some justice 
— that Strafford had advised the king to utilize the Irish army 
to overawe English resistance. But the only evidence of this 
was contained in some notes taken at a Privy Council meeting 
by one of its members, in which Strafford is reported to have 
said: “You have an army here you may employ to reduce this 

i In the whole course of English history there have only been seventy impeachments, and 
of this number a quarter took place between 1646 and 1642. 
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kingdom” and from the context it was impossible to judge 
whether “this kingdom” referred to England or Scotland. 

Eventually the House of Commons gave up the impeach- 
ment and passed instead a Bill of Attainder, condemning him 
as guilty of treason. 1 The bill was sent up to the 
Of* Strafford, House of Lords, which, after some hesitation, passed 
May, *641. The only hope of life left to Strafford lay in the 

king. But after two days of agonizing doubt Charles, with 
his palace surrounded by an angry crowd, afraid that if he 
held out his beloved queen herself would be impeached, 2 and 
advised to surrender by his Council, by the judges and by some 
of the bishops, and even by Strafford himself, eventually gave his 
consent to the bill Strafford, brave and noble to the end, was 
executed on Tower Hill (May, 1641 ). 3 To the 200,000 who were 
present, as well as to the great majority of Englishmen, his 
execution was necessary for the safety of the nation. 

At the end of the summer of 1641 Englishmen had come 
to the parting of the ways, and the work of the Long Parlia- 
ment was to be no longer unanimous. The final 

.The Grand ... ■' t ; „ . . . - , 

Remonstrance, split between the two parties came m the debates 
Nov., 1641. on the Grand Remonstrance (November). Pre- 
viously to this Charles had made a journey to Scotland (Septem- 
ber) with the hope, no doubt, of organizing a party favourable 
to his cause — a hope in which he was disappointed. It was 
whilst he was playing a game of golf in that country in October 
that he heard news of the Irish Catholic rebellion 4 (p. 428), 
That rebellion had important results in England. Even its 
horrors were exaggerated in the accounts received in England. 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflamed and affected the 
king, because he was suspected of some complicity with the 
rebels. Moreover, to suppress the rebellion an army would be 
necessary. This aroused a fresh question of the very greatest 

1 Consequently they had not got to prove his guilt ; they merely asserted that he was 
guilty and ought to be executed. 

3 The House of Commons intended to impeach the queen for her intrigues with foreign 
powers if the king had refused to pass the bill. 

8 “I thank God,” he said, when he took off his doublet at the scaffold, “I am not afraid 
of death, nor daunted with any discouragement rising from my fears, but do as cheerfully 
put off my doublet at this time as ever I "7^ ; - 

^ According to tradition, Charles finished his game. 
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consequence — Who was to control the army, the king or the | 
Parliament? Upon the answer hung the liberties of England 

It was now that Pym brought forward the document known 
as the Grand Remonstrance. This was, partly, a recapitulation 
of all the evil deeds of which Pym and the Puritan party held 
Charles to be guilty. But it also contained a scheme of reform' 
for the future which was much too advanced for many at that 
period. It proposed, for instance, that only ministers should be 
appointed of whom the House of Commons should approve, and 
that a Synod of Divines should be summoned to make religious 
changes* Such proposals would, in the opinion of many, have 
shattered the power of king and bishop alike. The debates 
upon them were keen and protracted. Churchman was ranged 
against Puritan, and constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
Hyde, who still- wished the king to direct the Government, against 
those like Pym, who were grasping at sovereignty, and wished 
Parliament to exercise direct control over the ministers. The 
Remonstrance was finally carried, long after midnight, in the early 
morning of November 23 , but only by eleven votes. In the 
excitement members clutched their swords. “ I thought,” said 
one, “we had all sat in the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
The Civil War was not far off." 

To attempt a coup d'etat and to fail is fatal. Yet this was 
the fortune of Charles. On January 4, 1642 , hearing that the 
House of Commons intended to impeach the queen, Xhe attempt 
he decided to forestall such an action by accusing ° n e ^ b e e ^ c 
the five leading members of the House of high J an *» 
treason for intrigues with the Scots. Included in this number 
were Pym and Hampden, Charles determined to arrest the five 
members himself, and went down to the House of Commons 
accompanied by a guard of some 400 men. 1 But, through an 
indiscreet friend of the queen’s, the five members had learnt the 
king’s intention, and when Charles entered the House he found, 
to use his own words, that “ the birds had flown For the king 
to enter the House of Commons in this fashion was, of course, 

1 It is said that Charles hesitated on the morning, of the 4th to carry out his design, but 
the queen urged him on. “ Go, you coward,” she cried , t4 and pull out these rogues by the 
ears, or never see my face more!” 
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a scandalous breach of its privileges, and when he left it there 
were loud and angry cries of “Privilege! Privilege!” There is 
no need to detail the history of the next seven months. Both 
h 164a, sides tried to obtain control of the militia, and Par* 
civil War. lament passed a Bill with this object, which Charles 
vetoed. Both sides made preparations for war. In April 
Hotham, the Governor of Hull, went so far as to refuse the 
king admittance to that town. And on August 22 , at Notting- 
ham, the king's standard was set up. 1 The great Civil War had 
begun. 


XXVIII. The Civil War, 1642-45 

In the great Civil War the bulk of the nobility and the gentry 
and their tenants were on the side of the King, whilst the majority 
Supporters townsmen an d yeomen fought for Parliament, 

of two Yet it would be a mistake to regard the war as one 
parties. ^ class against class. Eighty peers fought for the 
King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the House 
of Commons belonged to the Royalist party. Geographically, a 
line drawn from the Humber to Southampton roughly divides 
the two parties: east of that line is, on the whole, Parliamentary; 
west of that line, with the important exceptions of Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Plymouth, is, on the whole, Royalist. The real line 
of division is, however, political — as to whether King or Parlia- 
ment shall be supreme — and perhaps, above all, religious, the 
Anglican against the Puritan. 

Summing up the advantages possessed by either side, it 
should be noted that the Parliamentary party had possession of 
The chances c * £ y London, and that its cause was probably 
of the war. supported by two-thirds of the population and three- 
quarters of the wealth of the country. Fewer troops also were 
employed by Parliament in the garrisoning of small detached 
forts and fortified country houses. Moreover, the navy was on 
the side of Parliament, and could be employed not only to ward 

* According to Clarendon, it was blown down the same night by a very strong and unruly 
wind— an inauspicious beginning. 
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off foreign aid, but also to carry troops and to protect the coast 
towns* The Parliamentary forces undoubtedly contained the 
better infantry, but at that time the bayonet had not been 
invented. Consequently half the infantry were pikemen, and 
useless beyond the reach of their fifteen-feet pike, and half were 
musketeers, and therefore useless for hand-to-hand fighting. 
Moreover, the musketeer’s task in those days was a harassing 
and laborious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket J 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we find in 
the Civil War that the battles were won by the cavalry. 

But it was in the cavalry in the opening stages of the war that 
the Royalists had such a great advantage, for they possessed 
better riders and better horses. Moreover, the Royalists had the 
king and the unity of aim and command which his presence 
should have given ; they had at first more experienced and better 
leaders; and during the first two years of the war strategical 
ability was confined to the King’s party. Above all, in Prince 
Rupert , 2 not yet twenty-three, the nephew of Charles, the Royalists 
had not only a born cavalry leader — brave, inspiring, energetic — 
but a general capable of planning a decisive campaign. Prince 
Rupert also was a leader who had profited by the new Swedish 
tactics to make his men charge hard and reserve their pistol fire 
till the charge had gone home . 3 Rupert and the other Royalist 
leaders should have proved more than a match for a general 
with so little initiative as the Parliament’s first commander, Lord 
Essex, possessed, or for “sweet meeke ” Lord Manchester, as 
he was called, both of whom, moreover, were “half-measures” 
men, “not wanting to beat the King too much”. Rupert, how- 
ever, was to exhibit a certain sharpness of temper in counsel 
which made him a difficult man to work with, and, above 

musketeer had to extract powder from a flask and pour it into the muzzle of his 
musket, to put a bullet which he had previously deposited in his mouth into the muzzle, to 
ram the bullet home, to fit the musket into a rest (it was too heavy and too long to be 
without one), aitd finally to ignite the powder with a match (a twisted strand of tow), which 
had probably in the preceding operations been scorching the back of his hands. 

a His mother was the Princess Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine, She had 
the reputation of being a very devoted mother; but, according to one of her daughters, she 
much preferred the society of dogs and monkeys to that o£ her own children when they were 
young, .. 

*The old tactics for cavalry were to advance slowly, to "caracole'*, as the expression 
went, up to the infantry, to discharge pistols, and then to retire. 

£c 271 1 
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all, an impetuousness in battle which was to ruin the King's 
cause. 

The aim of the King in the first year of the war (1642) was 
to march upon London with one army . Starting from Shrews- 
The campaign ^ury, he outmarched Essex, who was also coming 
of 1642. from the Midlands, but then turned to meet him 

at Edgehill (October). 1 Both wings of the Royalist cavalry were 
successful, but Rupert pursued too far, and in the excitement 
the reserve cavalry of Charles-called the “ show-troop ”, for it 
consisted largely of well-dressed landed proprietors — joined the 
pursuit. Consequently the Royalist infantry was hard pressed, 
and Rupert after a lengthy absence only returned in time to 
make the battle a drawn one. The King was, however, able to 
continue his march, but when he got as close to London as 
Turnham Green he found his progress barred by 24,000 Lon- 
doners, and accordingly retired to Oxford. Military critics dis- 
agree as to whether Charles should have tried to force his way 
to London; but his army was never to get so near the capital 
again. 

In the second year of the war (1643) King designed a 
triple advance upon London . Lord Newcastle, 2 after subduing 
. the north, was to march south; Hopton, after sub- 

The campaign , , r ' 

of 1643^ d dmng the south-west, was to advance east; Charles 
Iwn coupon was to keep Essex employed, and advance upon 

on on * London when the others were ready. In the spring 

and summer the outlook was black for Parliament. Newcastle 
won Atherton Moor (June 1), and in consequence secured a 
large part of Yorkshire. In the west Bristol was taken by Rupert, 
and Hopton utterly defeated Waller, the rising general on the 
side of Parliament, at Roundaway Down in July. It was this 
battle which led Pym to begin serious negotiations with the 
Scots for the loan of an army, and which caused the few members 

1 It was usual, in the Civil War, for the armies to wear “ field signs ” to distinguish them. 
Thus, at Edgehill, the Parliamentarians had orange scarves; at Newbury they wore green 
houghs ; and at Marston Moor, white handkerchiefs or white pieces of paper in their hats. 
Later, in the New Model Army, the uniform was red — hence red became the colour of 
the British army. 

•■Newcastle once spent ^20,000 in entertaining James I at Welbeck, Ben Jonson writ- 
ing tnc masques on that occasion. Subsequently he became tutor to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles II). 
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of the House of Lords left in London to propose to the House 
ci Commons that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the King — terms only rejected in the House of Commons 
by seven votes. In the centre, meanwhile, the King had lost 
Reading, but the Parliamentarians had been beaten in a skirmish 
at Ckalgrove , near Oxford, a skirmish in which Hampden was killed. 

In September , 1643, however, the tide turned. “ Hull and 
Plymouth" it has been said, “saved the Parliamentary cause." 
Newcastle’s Northerners with Hull untaken refused to advance 
south, as they feared to leave their homes and property at the 
mercy of their foes in that town. Hopton, though he continued 
to advance east, found his army dwindling away because his 
Westerners had similar fears with regard to Plymouth. Mean- 
while Charles, unable to advance on London unsupported, had 
advanced £0 besiege Gloucester early in August, and in September 
Essex successfully relieved it. Charles, however, intercepted the 
army of Essex on its return journey at Newbury , but he failed, 
after an indecisive battle, to prevent the return of Essex to Lon- 
don. In the battle Lord Falkland, one of the noblest figures in 
the war, was killed. In October, Hull, which Newcastle had 
besieged, was relieved as the result of a battle at Wince by, in 
which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, was con- 
spicuous. Only in the south did Hopton continue his victori- 
ous advance. 

In the last month of the year the Parliament suffered a great 
loss in the death of Pym. Before his death, however, he had 
succeeded in negotiating an alliance with the Scots. Both sides 
had appealed to the Scots, but the Presbyterians, feeling that if 
the King triumphed over Parliament he would inevitably try to 
subdue them, determined to throw in their lot with Parliament 
The Scottish terms were uncompromising — Presbyterianism must 
be the future religion of England. Parliament, in the Solemn 
League and Covenant , accepted the condition with qualifications , 1 
and in return obtained from Scotland an army of 20,000 men — a 
force which enabled it to win the war. 

1 The Church of England was to be reformed ‘‘according to the Word of God and the 
Churches The second half of the sentence refers to the Scottish 
Church in particular, but the first half might be and was variously interpreted by Scots and 
English. 



Mars ton Moor, .July 2 nd, 1 U 44 

Cromwell was on the left commanding the cavalry in Manchester's Division, and the 
Scottish cavalry was to the left of him. 


alienated a large number of the king’s supporters . 1 Moreover, 
the army of the Eastern Association— an association of Eastern 
Counties formed originally for defensive purposes only— left its 
own district, and under Lord Manchester prepared to take an 
active part in the war; and in March the defeat of Hopton meant 

1 The Irish rebels were regarded with horror by the English, and the use of them by 
Charles had the same effect in England then, it has been well pointed out, as the employment 
of Sepoys would have had if a similar crisis had arisen in England just after the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1644 


With 1644 . the war took a somewhat different shape. Each 
s*de had secured an ally; the Scots had joined Parliament, and to 
balance them Charles brought a force over from The campaign 
Ireland. But the tide ran strongly for Parliament. of 
The Scottish army was of immense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Catholics, merely 
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the loss of all hope of a successful invasion of Sussex and Kent 
by the Royalists, 

In July, 1644, came the great Royalist defeat at Marsion Moor 
Newcastle, who had been besieged in York by the Scots and oy 
Marston Moor, Fairfax and Manchester, was relieved by Rupert, 
July, 1644. and shortly afterwards a great battle was fought 

between the combined Royalist and the Parliamentary forces. 
The battle of Marston Moor was notable because of the large 
number of the men employed: the Royalists were seventeen 
thousand, and the supporters of Parliament were twenty-six 
thousand in number. But, above all, the battle was important 
in that Prince Rupert was to find his match. Oliver Crom- 
well, a Huntingdonshire squire, had trained for the Eastern 
Association a body of cavalry composed, as he said, of “men 
of religion who could stand up to the “men of honour” 
serving in the Royalist cavalry. Moreover, Cromwell was a 
leader who could make his cavalry charge as hard as Prince 
Rupert, but who, unlike Rupert, could keep his men in hand 
for a further movement. At seven o’clock in the evening Crom- 
well charged. 1 He defeated, with the aid of the Scottish horse, 
Rupert’s cavalry, then wheeled round and dispersed the Royalist 
cavalry who had been successful “on the other wing. Meantime, 
the Scottish infantry in the centre were hard pressed. Cromwell, 
however, quite untiring, came to their assistance and then helped 
to annihilate the “Whitecoats” as Newcastle’s own infantry 
regiments were called. It was Cromwell who won the battle — 
indeed, the three chief generals on his side were at one period 
fugitives from the field— -and the result of the battle was not only 
that Newcastle retired abroad, but that the six northern counties 
were lost to the king. 2 

At the end of August Charles managed to surround Essex’s 
army at Losiwiihiel \ in Cornwall, and though Essex himself 
escaped by sea, and his horse broke through the Royalist lines, 

1 The Royalist leaders thought there would he no fight that day. Newcastle had gone ta 
his great coach, called for a pipe of tobacco, and settled down for the evening. 

2 Here is Cromwell’s own description of the battle: “We never charged but we routed tht 
enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being our own force, saving a few Scots in oai 
rear, beat all the prince’s horse, and God made them stubble to our swords. We charged 
their regiments of foot and routed all we charged.” 
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his infantry had to capitulate. Charles, however, on his return 
in October, found his way barred at Netvbury by another army 
under Manchester and Essex. The battle which second Battle 
followed, like the first battle fought there, was In- of Newbury, 
decisive, though, but for Manchester’s want of enterprise, Charles 
would not have got ' through, as he succeeded in doing, to 
Oxford. 

The second battle of Newbury brought to a head the dis- 
satisfaction which Cromwell and others felt with the “half 
measures” men and their lack of energy. This dissatisfaction 
led to the Self-denying Ordinatice being carried in The Se!f „ deny , 
Parliament, under which members of Parliament l a nd uifrfew 6 
resigned their commissions in the army. Accord- Model Army, 
ingly Manchester and Essex retired, though Cromwell, who 
resigned because he was a member of the House of Commons, 
was reappointed to a command. Parliament also resolved to 
reorganize the army. As a consequence, the Parliament obtained 
just what it wanted. The New Model army, as it was called, was 
a force well paid and commanded by capable officers . 1 More- 
over it w r as not bound by local ties, and it could, like Wellington’s 
army in the Peninsula, 44 go anywhere and do anything Above 
all, Fairfax 2 * * * was made the commander and was given absolute 
control, whilst Cromwell, at Fairfax’s request, was put in charge 
of the cavalry. 

The result of the New Model was seen in 1643 at the battle 
of Naseby (June). Rupert beat the wing opposed to him, it is 
true, but pursued too far. Cromwell was successful w _ , 

, , „ , , r _ . . , . The Battle 

on the other flank, then re-formed his cavalry, and, of Naseby, 

as at Marston Moor, charged the Royalist infantry June * I&}5 * 

who were pressing the Parliamentarians. Cromwell made one 

more charge at Rupert’s returning cavalry, and the day was won. 

The battle was decisive. It cost Charles half his cavalry, all his 

infantry and artillery, and most of his best officers. Moreover, 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that the officers were not gentlemen— thirty out of thirty-seven 
colonels were of gentle birth. 

2 Fairfax was a very brave man, a vigorous commander, and an excellent disciplinarian, 

besides being conspicuous for generosity to his opponents. He was also a lover of learning,, 

and when he captured Oxford in 1646 his first care was to send a strong guard to preserve 

the famous Bodleian Library. 
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it revealed to the nation his intrigues with foreign powers, for 
the cabinet containing much of his correspondence was captured. 
“ The king and the kingdom says Clarendon, the Royalist 
historian, 44 were lost at Naseby”; and after Naseby the war soon 
ends, To the south-west Fairfax was successful at Langporl , and 
in September Bristol was retaken by Fairfax. 

But, meantime, in Scotland a brilliant attempt had been made 



to retrieve the King’s fortunes. Some two months after the battle 
Montrose’s sue- °** Marston Moor in 1644, a Scottish nobleman, 
fand es sept SCOt " Marquis of Montrose , opened a campaign on 
1644-Aug., 1645. behalf of Charles. He was led to do this partly 
from a detestation of the Presbyterian tyranny then raging in 
Scotland, partly because, like almost all Highlanders, he hated 
the clan Campbell and their chief the Earl of Argyll, who was 
the leader of the Presbyterians; but his action was chiefly due 
to his devoted loyalty to the King. With forces which never 
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exceeded four thousand foot and two hundred horse he won, 
within the space of twelve months, no less than six battles. His 
only permanent force was a contingent from Ireland of some 
sixteen hundred, consisting mainly, of Scotsmen who had served 
in the Irish war; but he also got various clans to assist 
him. 

The first victory was won on September 1, 1644, at Tipper- 
muir , near Perth — won by a rush upon a newly levied army. 1 
Then after a victory at Aberdeen— marred by the excesses of 
his troops in the town after the battle— -Montrose turned upon 
Argyll. Joined by the Macdonalds, the mortal foes of the 
Campbells, he penetrated into the Campbell country and won 
a decisive battle at Inverlochy 2 over double his numbers. Finally, 
after two other successes, he won the battle of Kilsyth, near 
Glasgow (August 15, 1645), though here, it has been said, the 
mistakes of his enemy were so enormous that it would have been 
very difficult not to beat him. 

After the battle of Kilsyth, Glasgow submitted, and it seemed 
as if all Scotland might be recovered for the King; Montrose 
even hoped to cross the border with twenty thousand „ .. 
men. But his victories were at an end. The Mac- Montrose, 
donalds deserted him to go and renew their fighting Sept *’ x64> 
with the Campbells. The Gordons went away for some reasons 
of personal pique. In the Lowlands, where Montrose now was, 
he obtained no support; the General Assembly had excommuni- 
cated him, and his Irish soldiers were regarded as “ instruments 
of Satan”, Moreover, two months before the last victory at 
Kilsyth, had come the fatal day of Naseby. Part of the Scottish 
forces in England were, therefore, free to operate against Mon- 
trose, and marched north. Consequently what remained of Mon- 
trose’s forces were overwhelmed at Philiphmtgh (near Selkirk, 
September, 1645), an d Montrose himself had to escape to the 
Continent The Civil War both in England and Scotland was 
now practically over, and finally completed when Charles in May, 

1 In their flight after the battle ten ot the good citizens of Perth, it is said, “bursted with 

running 1 ’. V 

2 Argyll himself was on a barge in the loch during the fight, perhaps because he had dis- 
located his shoulder three weeks previously ; but his enemies had another explanation of his 
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1646, 1 surrendered himself to the Scottish army, and when the 
city of Oxford capitulated in the following June. 


XXIX. From the Civil War to the 
Restoration, 1645-60 

The great Civil War was over, but the termination of the 
war still left great questions undecided. How was England 
in future to be governed? What form of Christian 

Parties after . . 

the war; religion was to be the State religion, and how far 
the kmg. was toleration to be extended to those who could 
not agree with it? These questions, difficult enough in them- 
selves, were complicated by the number of parties who wished 
to share in their settlement. There was, first of all, Charles I; 
the king had been vanquished, but no one at first wished to 
abolish the monarchy. He played the part that might have 
been expected of him. Too high-minded and too high-spirited 
to give up either the Church o£ England and her bishops, 01 
the control of the ministers and the army, he was not high- 
minded enough to avoid pretending that he would do so. De- 
signing, as he said himself, to “set his opponents by the ears”, 
he intrigued not only with each party in turn or even simul- 
taneously, but also with the Catholics in Ireland and the great 
minister, Mazarin, in France. 

There was, secondly , the Scottish army, determined, as a matter 
of conscience, to see that Presbyterianism was permanently estab- 
The Scottish * n England as the Parliament had promised 

PariTam n nt the * n U ^°^ emn league and Covenant”. Then there 
was, thirdly , the Long Parliament — shorn, of course, 
of the hundred and seventy-five Royalists who had joined the 
king in the Civil War. The majority in this Parliament wished 
Charles to reign indeed, but not in any real sense to govern; on 

1 He left Oxford with his long locks cut and his beard altered; he journeyed to Harrow, 
surveyed London from that spot, and then by a circuitous route reached the Scottish army ia 
Nottinghamshire. 
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the other hand, it was afraid of the New Model Army. In 
matters of religion it was anxious to impose Presbyterianism upon 
the whole people of England, and had already — with the aid of 
Scottish Commissioners and a body of people called the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines— -taken steps to make it the estab- 
lished religion in England. 

Fourthly , there gradually emerge — as in all big movements — 
various groups of Extremists : Democrats, who wanted annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage: Levellers, who 
wanted all men to be equal; and idealists, who and the New 
thought the Fifth Monarchy 1 was about to be Model Army “ 
achieved under their own beneficent rule. Lastly , and above 
all, there was the New Model Army. In this army the Inde- 
pendents predominated; they were indifferent as to what form of 
established religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
toleration for “ tender consciences”, and to be free from the 
absolute control either of an Anglican bishop or of a Presby- 
terian elder. An army of forty to fifty thousand men, well 
trained, well officered, and well disciplined, was bound to he 
irresistible in politics if it chose to interfere. 2 Moreover, in 
Oliver Cromwell it possessed unquestionably the greatest man 
of this epoch. 

Born at Huntingdon in 1599, of a good family, Cromwell 
became a member of Parliament at the age of twenty-nine. In 
1642, at the age of forty-three, his military career 
began, and it was not to close till he was fifty- lver romwt 
two. He had made his reputation in the cavalry during the 
Civil War, and to him was due the chief credit for organizing 
and training horsemen that could rival Prince Rupert's. In his 
cavalry tactics he, like Rupert, did not make the mistake of 
firing before charging, but, unlike Rupert, he did not rely, it has 
been said, so much upon the pace as upon the weight and soli- 
darity of his charge. 3 In his campaigns, both during the Civil 

1 The last of the great monarchies referred to in the prophecy of Daniel {Dan. ii. 44). 

- Enemies as well as friends bear witness to its discipline. Punishments, when inflicted, 
were apt to be severe; for blasphemy or cursing, soldiers were sometimes bored through the 
tongue with a red-hot iron. 

3 His cavalry did not gallop, but charged in close order, to use Cromwell’s own words* 
at a ‘‘pretty round trot”. FNWN'---. 
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War and later, he showed that, though not perhaps a great stra- 
tegist, he possessed real genius in seeing the critical points of 
a battle, and untiring energy in following up a victory. 

In politics, so far, he had not made much mark. As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had shown him- 
self greatly interested in religious questions, and a keen partisan ; 
“ if the Grand Remonstrance had not passed,” he said, “ I would 
have sold all I had the next morning, and never seen England 
more.” In the years after the Civil War was over, his most 
striking characteristic, especially in his negotiations with king or 
Parliament, is the long hesitation and indecision he shows in 
making up his mind; and then, when a decision has at last been 
arrived at, the “ swift, daring hammer-stroke”, as it has been 
called, that follows. 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell was regarded as 
a hypocrite, half knave, half fanatic. A man of intense religious 
feeling, who looked upon all he did as due to God’s providence, 
he possessed at the same time strong practical common sense. 
“Trust in God and keep your powder dry” is said to have been 
the advice he gave to his soldiers — and the saying illustrates this 
double aspect of his character. His speeches are somewhat 
Intricate and sometimes unintelligible, but they reveal a man of 
masterful energy who never lost sight of his ideals. Though a 
hater of the Roman Catholic religion and not very lenient to 
supporters of the Anglican bishops, he was large-hearted; and 
his ideas of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us to-day, 
were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 
own lifetime. If, when he came to supreme power, he showed 
himself anxious to put down undesirable amusements and to 
make life in England more serious, it must not be supposed that 
he was averse to all pleasure. On the contrary, he was fond of 
music and of writing verses; he loved good horses, and was a 
bold jumper and a skilful driver . 1 Cromwell, above all, was an 
Englishman. He was, in the words of the great historian of this 
epoch, “with all his physical and moral audacity, with all his 
tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the world of action what 

1 A team of six horses did run away with him, however, in Hyde Park, while he was 
Protector, to the great joy of his enemies, who wrote numberless lampoons on the subject. 
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Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because 
the most typical Englishman of all time 

The history of the fourteen years that follow the Civil War 
can be briefly put The New Model Army begins to interfere 
in politics, and finally becomes supreme, with Cromwell The years 
as its leader. It then tries to base its authority upon i6 4 & - 6£> - 
the consent of the English people as expressed in Parliament — 
and in this it fails. But we must follow the stages in a little 
more detail. 

1 . From the fall of Oxford till the execution 
of the King, 1 646—49 

In these fourteen years we may take, as a First Period , the 
two and a half years that elapse from the fall of the city of 
Oxford until the execution of the king (June, 1646- Pedod x . 
January, 1649). They are years of negotiations and June, ^646- 
intrigue, of which the merest outline must suffice, /a” claries 
First of all, the king was with the Scottish army, and the Scots ‘ 
which retired to Newcastle. He refused to accept the Solemn 
League and Covenant, as the Scots pressed him to do, and 
he refused to accept the terms which Parliament proposed — 
terms, indeed, that would have taken all power away from him. 
As he refused their terms, the Scottish army could not take him 
back to their own country; and they finally — having previously 
received from Parliament ^400,000 for their expenses — handed 
the king over to Parliament, and then recrossed the Tweed 1 
(February, 1647). 

The next step was that Parliament proceeded to quarrel with 
the army. The differences were partly religious. Parliament was 
a supporter of Presbyterianism. The army con- (b ) Parliament 
sisted largely of Independents, who objected just and the arm y- 
as much to the rule of the presbyter as to the rule of the priest, 
and who wanted liberty for “ tender consciences The Parlia- 
ment — reasonably enough, now that the war was over— wished 

W The Scotch army’\ it was said, “sold their king as Judas sold his Master”, and 
accepted the money as “blood money”, to “their own eternal infamy”; but it is difficult 
to see what other policy they could have pursued. 


to reduce the army by one-third, and prollsed to transfer the 
bulk of what was left to Ireland, to finish '’thS^ar in that country. 
But it revealed its jealousy of the army b jfy oposing" to break 
up its old organization. Moreover, it wa|Hoolish enough to 
think that the army jwould be satisfied with |J| weeks' pay, when 
in the case of the infantry eighteen week^fwhd in the case of 
the cavalry forty-three weeks’ pay was owing, iflhe army naturally 
objected, an& elected men called £C agitatorg^ (i.e. agents) to 
make known their grievances. ^Finally, having-’ might if not also 
right on their side, Cornet J^^and a bo§| 'of soldiers seized 
the king at Holmby House, jhn N^thamptQ&hire, where he was 
residing, and carried him dfr to the w^my ^fadquarters at New- 
market ( June , /d^y); 2 whilst the army^fel|kpproached London, 
and insisted upon the retirement from fl ^jy ouse of Commons 
of the eleven members most hostile to * nr This was the^ first 
direct interference of thf army with the Parliament, and it was 
by no means to be last. Crorpwell had tried to mediate 
between them, but fjn&ly joined the army. 

The next stage is occupied with :.the negotiations between the 
army and the king. Drawn^up by Tlfeton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
<c) The army “Heads oPtJie ftopdsals ”, as the army terms 
and the king. were called, recognizt|I Episcopacy as the State reli- 
gion, but allowed toleration for other sects. They set up a 
Council of State to manage foreign affairs and the army, and 
left for ten years the appointment of ministers with Parliament. 
The king was perhaps unwise to refuse these terms. 

But Charles preferred to turn to the Scots, and this opens 
another stage in the tangled history of these negotiations. There 
$) The king and had ^ een Scotland, especially amongst the 
the Scots again, nobles, a reaction in favour of the king, and the 
Scots were angry at the success of the Independents, and still 
hoped that Presbyterianism might be enforced upon England. 
At the suggestion of the Scottish Commissioners, the king, in 

* Parliament had treated Charles fairly well at Holmby; he had been allowed to ride 
about the country with an escort, and to play bowls in the gardens of the neighbouring 
country houses. 

* “Where is your commission?" said Charles to Joyce on his arrival. *' Here," answered 
Joyce, pointing to his soldiers, “It is as fair a commission," was Charles’s answer, “ and 
as well- written a commission as any I have seen written in my life.” 
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.November \ 1647, effected his escape, and fled to Carisbrooke 
Castle , ir the Isle of Wight, the governor of which place, how- 
ever, remained, contrary to the king’s expectation, faithful to the 
army. Consequently he was kept a prisoner, but he managed, 
nevertheless, to complete his negotiations with the Scots. Two 
days after Christmas Day, 1647, Charles signed a treaty called 
“The Agreement”, 1 by which, in return for his restoration to the 
throne of England,, Charles promised to establish Presbyterianism 
in England for three years, and to suppress other sects. 

As a result of “the Agreement” the Duke of Hamilton and 
a Scottish army invaded England in 1648; and Royalist risings 
also took place in Wales and in the south-east of _ 

The Second 

England. But the Second Civil War, as it is called, civil war, 
was a half-hearted aMf Scotland was divided, the l648 ’ 
majority of the Presbyterian ministers, so potent in influence, 
being against the expedition to England. The Scottish army 
lacked enthusiasm, and was moreover ill equipped — only one 
man in five knew how to handle musket or pike, and there was 
not a single piece of artillery. Consequently, whilst Fairfax 
subdued the south-east and took Colchester, Cromwell, in a 
campaign of great energy, interposed his army between Hamilton 
and Scotland. He destroyed* at Preston an English Royalist 
force attached to the Scottish army, and then, in a relentless 
pursuit of thirty miles, caused the Scottish army to capitulate, 
ten thousand prisoners falling into his hands (. August , 1648 ). 
Finally, Cromwell entered Scotland, and restored the influence 
of Argyll, the head of the Presbyterian party. 

Meantime, during the war, the king was again negotiating 
with Parliament, and was making concessions which he had no 
intention of keeping. But the end was near. Crom- 

, . r 0 , , . . , , The execution 

well and his army had gone to the war with the of the king, 
intention of bringing that “ man of blood ”, as they ^ an *‘ l649 ‘ 
called the king, to account on their return. When they did 
return, to find Parliament carrying on negotiations with the king, 
they resorted to force. On December 6, 1648 \ Colonel Pride 
and a body of red-coated musketeers, standing at the door of 

* The treaty was signed, wrapped in lead, and buried in the castle garden until it could 
he safely taken away. 
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the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and forty-three 
of its members from entering. “ Pride's Purge” completed, the 
remaining members — now only about ninety in number — decided 
to set up a tribunal to try the king. 1 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion ; and at four 
minutes past two in the afternoon of January 30, 1649, 011 a 
scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall, the 
king was beheaded. 2 Never had Charles shown himself to 
possess such nobility and kingliness of character as in his last 
days. There is a story that Cromwell, in the middle of the 
following night, visited the king’s body, looked at it mournfully, 
and murmured the words, “Cruel necessity!” 3 The cruelty of 
the execution no one will deny; its necessity has been matter 
of controversy from that day to this. The deed, at all events, 
shocked public opinion at the time, 4 and the publication a few 
days after the execution of the Eikon Basilike , which purported 
to contain the king’s last thoughts and meditations, led an ever- 
increasing number to regard him as a martyr. 

2. The rule of the “ Rump Parliament ”, 1 649—53 

So began the Commonwealth. We may take as a Second 
Period the four years between January \ 1649, and April , 1633. 
Period ii* The Government during these years was in the 

Jan., *i6 9 " hands of the House of Commons which had been 

T£e*‘R U 3 mp” returned to the Long Parliament in 1640; but by 

Farliament. . . i , 

successive purgings it had been, out of an original 
total of four hundred and ninety members, “winnowed, sifted, and 

1 The trial took place in Westminster Hall, and the place where Charles stood is marked 
by a brass tablet. As the galleries were crowded with spectators, including ladies, the 
President of the Court took the precaution to wear a shot-proof hat, which can still be seen 
at Oxford. 

2 The king, it is said, wore two shirts in consequence of the cold, so that he might not 
shiver and appear to be afraid, and he walked so fast from St. James's to the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall, outside which he was executed, that his guards could scarcely keep up 
with him. 

fi The story is told by Lord Southampton, who had leave to watch by the body that night. 
The figure of the visitor was muffled ; but from his voice and gait Lord Southampton tooic 
him to be Cromwell. 

* When the executioner showed the king's head to the thousands gathered at Whitehall, 
“■such a groan arose”, writes an eyewitness, “as I never heard before and desire I may 
Sever hear again". 
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brought to a handful” 1 of some ninety members. This Rump 
Parliament, as it was called, governed England with an authority 
which no assembly in England, before or since, has possessed. 2 
With no monarchy and no House of Lords to control it — 
they were both abolished after the king’s execution — it could 
pass what laws it pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and 
it could not be legally dissolved except of its own free will. 
It entrusted the administration of the country to a Council of 
State of forty-one, the great majority of which were members 
of the “Rump” and to various committees, on each of which 
sat persons with special knowledge of the particular branch of 
administration committed to it. 

The authority of the “Rump” Parliament really rested, of 
course, on the support of Fairfax, Cromwell, and the New Model 
Army: and it was chiefly for that reason that it 

J , . . , , ■ Cromwell, 

suppressed its enemies with such success. The Ex- the Levellers, 
tremists first of all seemed formidable after the king’s a 
execution. But Cromwell was no Leveller or Fifth - Monarchy 
man, and he saw the danger of such opinions. “ We must break 
them,” he said, “ or they will break us ”, and he suppressed with 
great energy a mutiny in the New Model Army. Ireland was 
the next scene of Cromwell’s acfivity. Nearly all parties in that 
country had combined, after the execution of Charles I, to sup- 
port his son; how Cromwell conquered Ireland, however, is 
described elsewhere (p. 429). 

Scotland was to be the next country visited by Cromwell 
There were two parties in Scotland. On the one hand, Montrose 
wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organized in Scotland and 
the Highlands. On the other hand, Argyll wanted Charles n - 
Charles II to adopt the Covenant, and to impose Presbyterianism 
upon all his three kingdoms. Montrose, publicly disowned but 
secretly encouraged by Charles, did attempt to raise the High- 
lands. But he was beaten by Leslie, captured, and hanged in 
his “red scarlet coat” in the Grassmarket at Edinburgh (May* 

*The words are Cromwell’s. 

2 Of course the ** Rump ” had no claim whatsoever to he considered representative of the 
nation. Neither the towns nor country districts of four counties, of which Lancashire was 
one, had any representatives at all ; Wales had only three, and London one. 

com) 
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1650). 1 Meantime, in the same month that Montrose was exe- 
cuted, Charles agreed to the terms of Argyll; Presbyterianism 
was to be imposed in the king’s dominions, and in all Scottish 
affairs Charles was to refer to the General Assembly and the 
Scottish Parliament. Shortly afterwards Charles landed in Scot- 
land. 

There ensued a war between England and Scotland Cronv 
well, on his return from Ireland, invaded Scotland, 2 but he was 
b tti f outmanoeuvred by Leslie, the Scottish commander, 
Dunbar, and was cornered in the peninsula of Dunbar , with 
Sept. 3, 1650. k age k ut s hip S< With his army, in his own 
words, “poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged”, and with Leslie 
secure on the hills and ready to attack if he tried to escape, the 
outlook for Cromwell was black. But then Leslie, instead of 
waiting, “shogged” 3 his right wing still further to the right on 
to the low ground, so that he might hold the road by which 
Cromwell could escape. In so doing, Leslie’s left wing became 
isolated, whilst his centre, being still up in the hills, was unable 
to manoeuvre easily. Cromwell saw this, and next morning 
attacked and rolled up the right wing, whilst the rest of the 
Scottish army, entangled between a hill and a ravine, was help- 
less. Cromwell lost only twenty men, but the Scots lost three 
thousand in the battle beside ten thousand prisoners 4 ( September 
s, 1650). 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 1651 
took Perth. His departure, however, towards the north of 
Battle of Scotland, had left the way open to England, and 
Worcester, Charles, entering England by Carlisle, reached Wor- 
ept ’ 3 ’ l6sr ‘ cester . Here, however, Cromwell, who had returned 
south, caught him up, and blocked his way to London. On the 
anniversary of Dunbar, Cromwell attacked Charles from both 
sides of the river, and after “as stiff a contest”, in Cromwell’s 

1 “The leader of warlike men,” it has been said, “swift and secret in his onslaught, the 
poet, the cavalier, the soul of air and fire, the foremost to head a forlorn hope, at last the 
forsaken victim of a forsaken cause, Montrose is for ever dear to the imagination.” 

■2 Fairfax refused to command an army against the Scots. 

■^ie. moved on ; the word is Cromwell’s. 

4 When the Scots were defeated “the Lord General”, said one of Cromwell’s captains, 
^ made a halt and sang the hundred and seventeenth Psalm ” till his horse could gather foi 
‘the chase— another instance of his practical piety. 
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words, “for four or five hours, as ever I have seen”, absolutely 
defeated him (September 3, 1651). Though Charles himself 
escaped and got eventually to the Continent, 1 yet not one troop 
of his cavalry or one company of his infantry succeeded in fob 
lowing his example. Worcester decided the Royalist cause up 
till the Restoration of 1660; though there were numberless 
Royalist plots, they were never really serious. The battle also 
destroyed the independence of Scotland. An English army 
invaded that country, took its strong places, and Monck, who 
was a general in the army, governed it for the rest of the Com- 
monwealth. 2 

Cromwell and his victorious army were now free to take part 
in politics. The “Rump” Parliament made reforms too slowly 
to please them, and they wished it to dissolve, 

... , _ _ . Cromwell and 

though for some months they allowed it to con- they Rump” 
tinue. But when Cromwell found that its members ar iarnen * 
were arranging for a new Parliament, to which they should not 
only all belong, but should have the power of excluding other 
members, his patience was exhausted. He came down to the 
House, “clad in plain black clothes and grey worsted stockings”, 
and lectured its members. Tfyen, with the aid of his soldiers, 
he fetched the Speaker down from the chair, took away “the 
bauble ”, as he called the mace, evicted the members, and locked 
the doors. According to Cromwell, “there was not so much as 
the barking of a dog” at this forcible ejection; indeed, all were 
tired of the “Rump’s” rule. 

3. The rule of Cromwell, 1653-58 

We come now to our Third Pe7iod , the five and a half years 
that elapse between the dissolution of the “Rump”, in April , 
1653 , and the death of Cromwell, in September , 1638 . The 
monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, the Scottish army, and the 

1 Charles had six weeks’ wandering in England, full of adventures, before he finally got 
across the Channel from Brighton. He had to hide in an oak at one place, and in a “ priest’s 
hoie ”, up a chimney, in another. He witnessed in a village the rejoicings at the news which 
had been received of his own death. In another village the blacksmith said he had not heard 
that “that rogue, Charles Stuart, had been taken*'. “If that rogue were taken,” answered 
Charles, “ he deserves to be hanged more than the rest for bringing in the Scots." 

2 For the later history of Scotland, see p. 418. 
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remnants of the Long Parliament had been in turn suppressed. 
Cromwell and the army, with their Independent opinions, were 
at last supreme. They had destroyed everything that 
Apruf 1653- could rival them, including most of the Constitution. 
Sept, 1658. £ ut were st \\\ an xious that their rule should be 
constitutional, and subject to the control of the English people 
as expressed in a freely elected Parliament. They wished, as it 
has been humorously put, to fix a legal wig upon the point of 
the soldier’s sword. Unfortunately for them, however, their rule 
was not based upon great popular support. Consequently the 
wig fell off, and the naked sword only was visible. Parliaments 
were frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
by the army leaders or purged of hostile elements, to be un- 
manageable. 

The first experiment of the army was an assembly of persons 
selected by the Council of Army Officers. This Parliament, 
Barebones* known as “ the Little ” or Barebones ’ Parliament — 
Parliament. a ft er name of one of its members, known as 
“ Praise-God Barebones” 1 — contained many notable Puritans, and 
it possessed, as the Speaker, the Provost of Eton. 2 But unfor- 
tunately this Parliament was too* visionary and unpractical. It 
wished to reduce the law into the “ bigness of a pocket book ”, 
and therefore angered the lawyers; it proposed to find money 
for the army in a way which the army thought made the chances 
of being paid exceedingly remote. Finally, its projects with 
regard to the religious system raised such a hornet’s nest that 
Cromwell was only too thankful when the moderate element in 
the Assembly, by getting up early one morning, before their 
opponents were ready, carried a motion 3 that the Assembly 
should surrender its power to Cromwell, and dissolve (December, 
i 6 53 >- 

The next experiment was a new Constitution, drawn up by 

l Otherwise “Barbon”, He was a leather-seller of Fleet Street, and after the Restora- 
tion his windows were on more than one occasion the subject of attention from the youth 
of that neighbourhood. 

2 His name was Rouse, and he is traditionally supposed to have planted the elms in 
the playing fields of Eton. 

8 As a matter of fact, Provost Rouse left the chair without stopping to hear the oppo- 
nents of the motion, or actually putting it to the vote; and then he and the supporters of 
the motion walked off to Whitehall and gave up their powers. 
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Ireton, who was CromwelPs son-in-law, and a distinguished officer. 
It was known as the Instrument of Government . Cromwell was 
to be called Protector, and to have the executive The Instrument 
power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern- oi Government, 
nient Parliament, consisting of one House, was to possess the 
legislative power. But Parliament was controlled by the Pro- 
tector, because he alone could summon it, he could veto any 
of its acts which were contrary to the principles of the new 
Constitution, and could dissolve it after it had sat five months. 
Cromwell himself was to be controlled, to a certain extent, by 
a Council of State which was created under the Instrument, and 
by the fact that, if he wanted additional money over and above 
the fixed sum allowed him, Parliament alone could grant 
it . 1 

Theie now begins what is called the Protectorate in English 
history. The First Protectorate Parliament met in 1654, and 
began by discussing the new Constitution. One First 

hundred of i.ts members had therefore to be ex- parifament 6 

eluded. The members that were left, however, i 6 54 - 
evinced a desire to reduce the army and cut down its expenses. 
Moreover, they proposed to abolish toleration by drawing up a 
list of “ damnable heresies ”, *to which no one was to adhere, 

and of twenty “ articles of faith ”, which no one was to dispute. 

Cromwell had to wait for five months under the Constitution, 
but he interpreted the month to be “ lunar ” and not “ calendar ”, 
and dissolved this intolerant Parliament as soon as he could. 

After the dissolution Cromwell tried for a time a new ex- 
periment in local government. England was divided into eleven 
districts, each under an official called a “ Major- The Ma j or . 
general”, whose business it was to supervise the e« nerals * 
militia, to prevent Royalist plots, and to stimulate the local 
authorities in enforcing the various laws relating to conduct and 
morality which had recently been passed. Nothing made the 
Puritan rule so unpopular as this “poor little invention”, as 
Cromwell called it, for people resented it as the act of a military 
despotism. 

1 In some respects Cromwell’s powers were very similar to those possessed by the Pre- 
sident of the United States to-day. 
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Then, in the summer of 1636, Cromwell called another Par- 
liament — the Second Protectorate Parliament. One hundred of 
Second ^ ts mem bers were excluded from taking their seats 

Protectorate as a precautionary measure. The remainder showed 
1656-8. ’ their belief in Cromwell by presenting to him a new 

Constitution known as the Humble Petition and Advice , under 
which the Council of State was to be abolished, Cromwell was 
to be made king and given larger powers, and a second House 
was to be created. Cromwell hesitated long over his new title. 
It was, he said, to him personally “but a feather in his cap”, 
but there were great practical advantages in it, if only because, 
as one member said, the kingship was bounded “like an acre 
of land”, and people would understand its powers. The army 
was, however, opposed to the title, and Cromwell therefore re- 
fused it, whilst accepting the other changes. 

The Second Protectorate Parliament then met again in its 
reformed condition; but many of Cromwell’s supporters in the 
Lower House had been transferred to the new upper one, whilst 
the hundred members who had been excluded returned to the 
Lower House. Hence difficulties at once recurred; the Lower 
House discussed the functions and composition of the Upper 
House, and even the powers of' the Protector himself; and in 
Death of February, 1638^ Parliament was dissolved. Seven 
Cromwell, months later, on September 3, 1 Cromwell died, with 
Sept. 3, 1658. p r0 | 3 j em 0 f h ow to combine popular control with 
his own rule still unsolved. 


4. Events leading to Restoration, 1658—60 

Then follows the Fourth Period — a year and a half of great 
complexity, between 1658 and 1660 . “There is not a dog that 
Period iv- wa g s ton gtie, so great a calm are we in”, wrote 

Sept., i6 5 i- one man, when Richard, Cromwell’s son, w r as made 

May, 1660. . 

The Army and Protector. The calm was not to continue for long. 

1 Ui ’ 1 A new Parliament met; the officers of the army 

quarrelled with it; and Richard, after trying to mediate, threw 
in his lot with the officers, and dissolved it. A fortnight later 

*The anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester. 
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Richard resigned. 1 The army decided to recall the “Rump”. 
The “Rump” — consisting now of some sixty or seventy mem- 
bers — wanted to limit the powers of the new commander-in-chief, 
and to provide that in future all commissions in the army should 
be signed by the Speaker, and therefore to a certain extent be 
controlled by him. Moreover, they threatened the freedom of 
conscience so dear to the army. Eventually “Honest John” 
Lambert, the darling of the soldiers, a brave and generous it 
unstable man, surrounded the House and stopped the entrance 
of members, and once again the army triumphant. 

But then another general appeared, determined, with the aid 
of a large army and ^70,000 in his treasury, to put an end to 
what he called the “intolerable slavery of sword MonC k and the 
government ”, and to call a free Parliament. This Restoration, 
was the Commander-in-chief in Scotland, George Monck. On 
December 8, 1659, he reached Coldstream; Lambert, who had 
gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling away, and 
was unable to do anything. Marching to London, Monck re- 
stored the members of the Long Parliament, including those 
originally evicted by Pride’s Purge, but only so that they might 
make arrangements for a new and free Parliament being called. 
When these arrangements were completed, the elections took 
place amid great excitement; and a vast majority came back in 
favour of the restoration of the Stuarts. Monck had already 
suggested to Charles what proposals it was advisable for him to 
make. Charles adopted them in a Declaration which he issued 
to the English people from Breda. The Declaration was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and on May 29, 1660, Charles re-entered 
London, “the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung with tapestry, and the fountains running with wine ”. 
The Commonwealth was at an end. 

The rule of Cromwell and the Commonwealth had certainly 
not been above criticism. It is quite arguable to say that indi- 
vidual liberty and the right of free speech were threatened to 
a greater degree under the Commonwealth than during the 

1 At the Restoration Cromwell had to fly to the Continent. He came back to England 
twenty years later, and died in 1712. “Gentle and virtuous, but became not greatness’' 
is the verdict passed upon him by a contemporary. 
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reign of Charles I. Moreover, though taxation was three times 
heavier than it was during Charles Fs reign, the Commonwealth 
had a deficit of half a million yearly. Again, if 
the 6 Common- the Commonwealth showed toleration to Jews and 
Quakers, its treatment, if not of Anglicans, at all 
events of Roman Catholics, might be considered severe. And 
of course it is easy enough to scoff at the “ rule of the saints by 
the sword ”, and ridicule their attempts to make men more 
virtuous by passing Acts against swearing and duelling, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and by trying to enforce 
more strictly the keeping of the Sabbath. Yet, for all that, there 
was much to admire. The Commonwealth government was, it 
has been said, a more tolerant one than any which had existed 
since the time of the Reformation. It maintained good order, 
and did, as a matter of fact, succeed in suppressing some amuse- 
ments of a highly undesirable character. Above all, its Foreign 
Policy raised England from the low position it had reached in 
the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been said that no previous 
Government had such imperial instincts as Cromwell's; but we 
must leave the consideration of these two subjects till the next 
chapter. 


XXX. Foreign Policy, 1649-88, and 
the Beginnings of Greater Britain, 
1603-88 

England, it has been said, was more warlike during the 
period of the Commonwealth than she had been at any other 
time since the Hundred Years’ War with France. But, as we 
have seen, till the end of 1651 the military energies of the Com- 
monwealth Government were occupied in fighting its Royalist 
foes. Cromwell, on land, was winning Dunbar and Worcester; 
Blake, on sea, was sweeping Royalist privateers from the Channel 
and the Mediterranean, and forcing the colonies to recognize the 
rule of the Republic. In 1652, however, the Commonwealth was 
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free to interfere with its Continental neighbours; and with the 
best army in Europe, composed of some forty thousand men, 
and a fleet to which it added two hundred and seven ships, its 
interference proved to be of a decisive character. 

Holland was England’s first foe. It might have been ex- 
pected that these two States, being both Republics and both 
Protestant, would have combined. 1 But England 

^ The c smses oi 

and Holland were keen commercial rivals. “ We Dutch War, 
are fighting”, said a member of the Long Parlia- l6s2 ‘ 
ment, “for the fairest mistress in the world — trade.” Holland 
had, so far, been the conqueror. The Dutch had shut the 
English out from trade in the East Indies. They had almost 
acquired a monopoly of the carrying trade; they were, it was 
said, “the wagoners of all seas”. In the autumn of 1651, how- 
ever, the “ Rump ” Parliament passed a Navigation Act, by 
which goods coming to England were to be carried in English 
ships, or in ships belonging to the country from which the goods 
came. 2 If ever an Act, it has been said, did make a nation great, 
it was this one; and the enormous development of English ship- 
ping in the years that follow must be largely attributed to its 
influence. But in fostering English shipping this Act struck a 
heavy blow at the Dutch. Then other questions arose between 
the two nations. An informal “sort of a war” was going on 
between the English and French on sea, and England claimed 
to seize French goods on Dutch ships, a claim which the Dutch 
resisted. Finally, there was a question of honour; the English 
held that Dutch ships should lower their flag to English men- 
of-war in the Channel, and the Dutch were naturally averse to 
recognizing such a right. Over this point came a collision be- 
tween the Dutch and English fleets near Dover, and then the 
war began (May, 1652). 

In the war that ensued the English had the advantage of 
more solidly built and more heavily armed ships, and, though 
they were without such a great tactician as the Dutch possessed 
in Tromp, they had in Blake a commander who combined great 

1A suggestion, indeed, for a political union was actually put forward by England, but 
it came to nothing. 

2 This policy was not, however, a new one, for Navigation Acts of one sort or another had 
been passed ever since the reign of Richard If, but they had not been effectively carried out 
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care in the organization of his fleet with brilliant daring in action. 
The war, which lasted from 1652-4, was crowded with sea 
battles. Tromp defeated Blake off Dungeness in 
of war, November, 1652, and obtained command of the Chan- 

l652 ~ 4 ‘ nel. 1 But in the following February, 1653, Blake re- 

gained the command after a three days’ battle off Portland. The 
English ships were able to inflict great damage upon Holland’s 
extensive commerce. In the course of the war no less than one 
thousand four hundred Dutch ships were captured, including 
one hundred and twenty men-of-war, and towards its close no 
Dutch merchantman could show itself in the Channel. 

Meanwhile, during the course of the war, Cromwell had 
become Protector (December, 1653). One great aim, of course, 
Cr ms Cromwell’s foreign policy was to prevent the restora- 
aiiiances, tion of the Stuarts by foreign aid. His other two aims 
were to maintain and to extend, first, the Protestant 
religion, and then English commerce. Here Cromwell showed 
that intense religious feeling, combined with practical common 
sense, which has been noticed already. Cromwell at first pur- 
sued a policy of peace, and sought alliance with the Protes- 
tant powers. In April, 1654, the Dutch war came to an end. 
The Dutch agreed to salute our flag in British seas and to 
expel Royalists from their country, whilst they tacitly acquiesced 
in the Navigation Act. Treaties of alliance followed with Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Portugal, which gave England important 
commercial concessions. 

Cromwell’s energy soon found a fresh opportunity for action. 
The Thirty Years’ War had ended in Germany in 1648, but war 
^ . still lingered on between Spain and France. Each 

to the west of these powers was anxious to secure his support. 

But Cromwell’s terms were high. He proposed to 
Spain that Englishmen should have liberty for the exercise of 
their religion in the Spanish dominions, and freedom of trade 
with the Spanish West Indies. “ This is to ask for my master’s 
two eyes”, was the reply of the astonished Spanish ambassador. 


tit was after this battle that Tromp was said to have put a broom at his masthead to 
show that he had swept the English off the sea; but such a story of so modest a man as 
Tromp is probably untrue. 
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Then Cromwell determined upon a colonial war with Spain. An 
expedition was sent to capture Hispaniola in the Spanish West 
Indies (1655). 1 But the attack upon that island was a disastrous 
failure. Jamaica, however, was captured, and Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to colonize it with characteristic vigour. 

The expedition to the West Indies by no means exhausted 
Cromwell's activity in 1655. Blake was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean on a cruise; he made a fine attack on Tunis, whose Bey 
had refused to give up some English prisoners, but the voyage 
is chiefly interesting as marking the beginning of England’s 
activity in the Mediterranean Sea. In the same year some hor- 
rible atrocities committed by the Duke of Savoy, with the con- 
nivance of the French, on the Protestants who lived in the 
Vaudois valleys in Savoy, aroused angry protests from Cromwell. 2 
The French king, therefore, anxious to secure Cromwell’s alli- 
ance, put pressure upon the duke to stop the massacres, and 
Cromwell was regarded throughout Europe as the saviour of 
the Protestants. 

Shortly after this successful intervention Cromwell made a 
treaty with France, and war was formally declared between Eng- 
land and Spain in the beginning of 1656. The The attack a - 
year 16 c; 7 saw a great naval success. The English Santa Cruz, 
fleet, under Blake, found the Spanish treasure fleet capture of 
at Santa Cruz, protected by the forts. Entering the Dunkirk> l6s8 * 
harbour with the flowing tide, Blake succeeded, before he retired 
with the ebb tide, in sinking, blowing up, or burning every 
Spanish ship. 3 The following year (1658) it was the turn of 
the soldiers. The French and English determined to besiege 
Dunkirk, the possession of which would give the English “a 
bridle for the Dutch and a door into the Continent”. Six 
thousand of the New Model Army combined with the French. 
They took the chief part in a battle waged near the fort, and 
earned for themselves the nickname of “the Immortals”. Shortly 
after this Dunkirk fell. But then Cromwell died, and in the 

1 Such an expedition would not necessarily in those days involve a formal war between 

England and Spain in Europe. I 

2 See Milton’s celebrated Sonnet on ‘‘The Late Massacre in Piedmont 

3 Blake died on his homeward journey on board his ship at the very entrance of Ply- 
mouth. Sound, August 7, 1657. 
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confusion which followed nothing more could be done. “ Crom- 
well’s greatness at home”, said Clarendon, “was a mere shadow 
of his greatness abroad”; and with this admission from the great 
Royalist historian we may be content to leave the study of the 
Commonwealth’s foreign policy. The Commonwealth had done 
something, at all events, to restore the prestige which England 
had lost in Europe under the first two Stuarts. 

England in the period of the Commonwealth had secured 
a position of great influence in Europe. With the return of 
the Stuarts, in 1660, she was soon to lose it. Between the 
restoration of Charles II, in 1660, and the revolution which his* 
brother, James II, brought upon himself, after three years of rule* 
in 1 688, there elapse twenty -eight years. During those years 
Position of Ring of France, Louis XIV, who reigned from 

£oSs e xi\? er I< ^ 43 ’~ I 7 I 5 » i s t ^ ie antral figure in European poli- 
1643-1715* tics. With the aid of a large revenue, capable 
ministers, and wonderful generals, he had already secured for 
the Crown, before the Restoration, absolute power at home and 
a pre-eminent position in Europe. By the time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 his ambitions and resources were, as we shall see, 
a menace to every state in Europe. 

Charles returned to England in 1660 under obligations to 
no foreign power. But from the first he was attracted towards 
Charles IPs France. His mother was French; his cousin, Louis 
towards XIV, was such a king in France as he would have 

France. liked to be in England. Moreover, Charles wanted 

to foster the commercial welfare of England, and he looked upon 
Holland, not France, as the rival of the country over which he 
ruled. And so he married his sister, Henrietta, the only person 
whom he ever really loved, to the French Duke of Orleans, and 
he himself married Catherine of Braganza, the daughter of the 
King of Portugal, with whom Louis XIV was in alliance. 
Catherine, as her dowry, secured two useful possessions for 
England— Bombay, which Charles leased to the East India Com- 
pany for the trivial rent of £io a year, and Tangier, an impor- 
tant strategic port, which encouraged England to hope that “ she 
might give the law to all the trade of the Mediterranean ” More- 
over, Charles sold Dunkirk to the French. The sale was un- 
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popular, but wise; for Dunkirk was expensive to keep up, useless 
strategically, and the king could not afford to maintain garrisons 
there as well as at Tangier. 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and Eng- 
land, especially in Africa and the East Indies, led to continual 
disputes between the ships of the rival nations and 
to attacks upon each other’s commerce. 1 The desire Dutch War* 
for war grew, and finally war was declared against l66s ~ 7 * 
Holland in 1665. In this war France was nominally in alliance 
with Holland, though she took no prominent part in the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea. The war was interest- 
ing not only because of the toughness of the battles, but because 
of the part played in them by fire ships — the torpedo boats of 
that time. The king’s brother, James, Duke of York, won a 
great battle off Lowestoft \ in which, with the loss of one ship 
and with one thousand casualties, he inflicted on the Dutch a 
loss of some five thousand men and twelve ships. 2 In the next 
year (1666) Monck and Rupert, no longer generals on land but 
“ generals at sea”, unfortunately separated their fleets, and Monck 
was defeated in a battle lasting for four days, though his ships 
behaved well and “ fought”, it was said, “like a line of cavalry 
handled according to rule”. In 1667 an indelible disgrace was 
inflicted upon England. Lack of money caused Charles to lay 
up his ships. 3 The Dutch, taking advantage of this, sailed up 
the Medway as far as Chatham, and captured or destroyed six- 
teen ships. England was lucky to be able, only six weeks later, 
to make a peace at Breda , , by which she obtained, in North 
America, New Jersey and New Amsterdam — afterwards called, 
in honour of the duke, New York. 

Barely a year later (166S) the Peace of Breda developed into 
a Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden, with the 
object of opposing Louis XIV. The Alliance was a popular 
one in England, but there is reason to suppose that Charles 

lTwo English, companies-— the Turkish Company and the East India Company— esti- 
mated their losses, in consequence of Dutch depredations, at ^70 0,000. 

2 After the battle James went to bed, and, as a consequence of misunderstood orders, the 
Dutch fleet was not pursued. 

3 No doubt Charles’s personal extravagance was partly responsible for the lack of money, 
but the chief reason was that the war cost much more than was anticipated, while the taxes 
which Parliament had voted brought in a good deal less. 
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had only consented to it in order later to bring upon the Dutch* 
the wrath of the French king. At all events, within a week of 
the formation of the Alliance, he was intriguing with Louis XIV, 
and long negotiations, in which the Duchess of Orleans took a 

The Treaty of P rorn * nent P art > finally ended in the disgraceful 

Dover ^1670, Treaty of Dover (1670). By that treaty, first, Hoi- 

Dutch War, land was to be partitioned, and Charles, in return 

l6?2 ~ 4 ' for his military support, was to receive a subsidy; 

secondly, Charles was to declare himself a Roman Catholic a at 
a convenient opportunity ”, and, on making the declaration, was 
to receive from Louis an additional grant of money, and, if neces- 
sary, a force of soldiers, in order to be able to repress any disturb- 
ance that might occur. Of this latter portion of the treaty only 
two ministers 2 in England were informed; but, in order to de- 
ceive the other ministers and the nation, a “sham treaty” was 
drawn up, which had reference only to the proposed war with 
the Dutch. With the Treaty of Dover the creditable portion of 
Charles’s foreign policy terminates. In the war which followed 
in 1672 the Dutch made an heroic resistance. They cut their 
dykes and surrendered part of their land to the sea, in order to 
preserve it from the French; and their fleet, though defeated off 
Soutkwold Bay , more than held 'its own in the latter portion of 
the war. In 1674 England was glad to make peace. The power 
of Holland, however, was broken, and gradually a large portion 
of her trade fell into English hands. 

From 1674 to 1688 England ceases to be of importance in 
foreign affairs. Occasionally the king showed some independence 
Foreign policy, of . France, as, in 1677, when the Princess Mary, 
1674-88. the daughter of the Duke of York, married William 

of Orange, the ruler of Holland. But for the greater part of the 
time the English kings were the pensioners of Louis XIV. That 
monarch paid Charles II large sums of money for the prorogation 
of Parliament, and when he seemed to be too independent he 
bribed the Opposition in Parliament instead. Finally, Charles, 
a year before he died, gave up Tangier in order to please 

l Charles disliked the Dutch; -stinking Dutchmen” he was once rude enough to call 
them. 

^Clifford and Arlington/both Roman Catholics, and both members of the w Cabal* 
ministry {p. 412). 
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Louis XIV. When James II came to the throne, in 1685, the 
French ambassador was the chief supporter of his disastrous 
policy. Meantime Louis XIV’s powers and ambitions were ex- 
tending, and when the Revolution of 1688 came, his ascendancy 
was threatening all Europe. 

From the history of English foreign policy we may turn to 
the history of the British Empire in the seventeenth century, for 
the two are not disconnected. The British Empire, 
when James I ascended the throne in 1603, was non- of Empire, 
existent. Attempts had been made to colonize Vir- l6 ° 3 ~ 8 ‘ 
ginia, but they had failed; the East India Company had beep 
formed in 1600 for the promotion of trade with the East, but its 
first expedition had not returned from the East Indies when 
Elizabeth died. 1 With the Stuarts, however, the beginnings of 
Empire came, and the seventeenth century is, therefore, from an 
imperial as well as from a domestic point of view, a very impor- 
tant one. And it is worth pointing out that the successful de- 
velopment of this Empire in the seventeenth century was largely 
due to private enterprise. 

We may turn to affairs in the East first. It was under Portu- 
guese auspices that the route to India and the Far East by the 
Cape of Good Hope had been® discovered in 1 502, _ , 

% , . . . 1 _ , , , , Dutch supre- 

&nd during the sixteenth century Portugal had been macy in 

'successful in preserving a monopoly of the Eastern r 
Irade for her own merchants. 2 But in the seventeenth century 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secure some 
.•share in that trade. In the Far East the Dutch proved them- 
selves persistent and intrepid traders. The Dutch East India 
Company conquered the Spice Islands from the Portuguese, 
and established their own supremacy. The English East India 
Company also endeavoured to trade in the Far East, but the 
Dutch Company was wealthier and stronger. Disputes between 
Dutch and English occurred, and culminated in the massacre 
.at Amboy na (1623), when ten Englishmen were executed on a 
.trumped-up charge of conspiring with some Japanese soldiers 

1 It returned six months after James’s accession with one million pounds of pepper. 

2 A few Englishmen did, however, succeed in reaching India in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Vhe first Englishman known to have visited India was a Jesuit, Stephens by name, in 1579. 
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against the Dutch governor of that place . 1 Soon , after this the 
English practically gave up their attempts to compete with the 
Dutch for trade in the Far East, and they did not re-enter the 
contest till the close of the eighteenth century. 

On the mainland of India the English East India Com- 
pany met with greater success. It had to encounter the hostility 
of the Portuguese, but, despite that, it managed to 
“factories” prosper. In 1612 it established its first depot for 
“ goods, or “factory”, as it was called, at Surat, on 

the west coast of India . 2 Others followed at Madras (1639), 
Bombay (1661), and Calcutta (1690). At the close of the 
seventeenth century a rival company to the East India Company 
was started in England; but the two companies amalgamated in 
1709, and the united company quickly developed trade. So far 
the object of the English in India had been merely the extension 
of trade; how the East India Company in later years obtained 
an empire in India which stretched from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas must be explained in a later chapter. 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were developing a 
substantial trade in the East, English colonists had built up 
Foundation of many settlements in the West. The first successful 
Virginia, 1607. attempt was made in" Virginia . In May, 1607, some 
hundred emigrants landed in Chesapeake Bay and founded the 
settlement of Jamestown. But the colony had great difficulties 
at first, though, when the adventurous Captain John Smith 3 was 
for a short time President in 1 608, things progressed more favour- 
ably. The colony did not, however, really prosper until the 
arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610. His short governorship 

1 No reparation was extracted from the Dutch for this flagrant injustice for thirty-one 
years ; then Cromwell insisted on a large money indemnity being paid to the English 
company and to the relatives of the executed men. 

2 Leave would not have been obtained from the native ruler for this factory to be estab- 
lished but for the fact that Captain Thomas Best had won a great reputation for the English 
in that same year by defeating, on four successive occasions, an overwhelming force of Portu- 
guese ships. 

3 If his autobiography may be believed, John Smith had fought against the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries and the Turks in Hungary. He had been thrown overboard by the 
crew of a French ship in a storm because he was considered a Huguenot. Saved by another 
ship, he had again fought against the Turks, and defeated three Turkish champions in single 
combat. Subsequently he was taken prisoner and sold as a slave; but he killed his master, 
S, Turkish pasha, made his escape, and returned to England. 
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was the turning-point in the early history of Virginia, and the 
colonists soon received large reinforcements in numbers from 
the mother country. 

Then, in 1620, came the foundation of the Puritan colonies 
farther north. Many Puritans had fled, during Elizabeth's reign, 
from England in consequence of persecution, and The Pilgrim 
settled in Holland. One hundred of these men Fathers > l62 °* 
got leave from James to found an English colony in America. 
Returning to England, the “ Pilgrim Fathers ”, as they came to 
be called, started from Plymouth on board the Mayflower , landed 
in Cape Cod Harbour, and founded the little settlement of New 
Plymouth. The misgovernment and intolerance of Charles led 
to their numbers being largely augmented before long; indeed, 
it is said that nearly twenty thousand colonists sailed from Old 
to New England, as the group of the more northern colonies 
was called, between the accession of Charles I and the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in 1640. 1 And so the northern colonies, 
of which Massachusetts became far the most important, were 
gradually formed. 

The reign of Charles II proved an extremely important one 
in the history of our American^ colonies. For one thing, North 
and South Carolma were founded. But, above 

. . Development of 

all, the territories of the English m America colonies under 
became continuous. The Dutch had colonized ai 
the territory which lay between the northern and southern settle- 
ments of the English. In the Dutch war of 1665, however, an 
expedition was sent, and these colonies were captured; and in 
the subsequent peace the Dutch formally relinquished them. 
New Amsterdam became New York , and the colonies of New 
Jersey , Delaware , and Pennsylvania were established. 

Of the relations between England and her American colo- 
nies we shall have something to say later on; it is _ . 

_ . , _ ° r 1 Condition of 

sufficient to say here that to most of them an American 
English governor was sent out, and that the degree ° 
of independence enjoyed by each colony varied. But, like all 


1 There is a story, though there is no reliable evidence to support it, that in 1636 Cromwell 
sind John Hampden, despairing of their country, took their passage to America, but that the 
vessel was stopped by an order in Council. 

( c 271 > 
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mother countries at that time, England regarded her colonies 
as a source of wealth, and the colonial trade was careful!} 
regulated for the benefit of English merchants. As to the 
character of the colonies themselves, there were striking differ 
ences between them. The “New England” colonists 1 were 
Puritans by religion, inclined to be democratic in government, 
and they were hard-working, keen, if somewhat austere men 
The southern colonies 2 were more aristocratic, and in them 
the Church of England was established by law. Here the 
climate was hot, and the chief products were tobacco and 
rice, the cultivation of which was worked by slaves. The 
colonists were owners of plantations, many of them being very 
large plantations. The central colonies 5 were composed of 
somewhat heterogeneous elements, and every variety of race 
and religion might be found in one or other of them. With 
such differences between these various groups, it was not likely 
that the colonies would find combination an easy matter, and 
indeed there were continual disputes, chiefly about boundaries, 
between them. Unity was not to come till the oppression oi 
the mother country — or what was considered by the colonists 
to be oppression — roused the colonies to common action in 
*775; and less than a century after this the underlying differ- 
ences between the North and the South were to produce the 
American Civil War of i86r. 

Of the other parts of our Empire developed or acquired in the 
seventeenth century we must say little. In the West Indies the 
other parts small island of Barbados was successfully colonized 
of Empire. | n !6 2 6. 4 The resources of Jamaica, captured b} 
Cromwell in 1655, were quickly developed, and this island was 
also the home of the Buccaneers 5 who preyed upon Spanish 
commerce in the Caribbean Sea. Meantime, settlements were 
made in Newfoundland and the Bahamas, whilst various points 
on the West African coast were secured, and in 1651 St Helena 
was occupied by the East India Company. 

1 Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

2 he. Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, which was founded ir 
^ 732 . 

He. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 

* Barbados was stoutly Royalist, and held out against the Commonwealth until *052. 

6 The most famous of these is perhaps Captain Dampier. 
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XXXI. Domestic Affairs, 1660-88, in 
England and Scotland 

1 England 

We must now trace the internal history of the twenty-eight 
years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 and the 
Revolution of 1688. Something may be said first of the two 
kings, of Charles II, who reigned till 1685, an< ^ his brother, 
James II 5 who reigned till 1688. 

With the Restoration we are conscious of a lowering in the 
ideals of the nation. Both the rival parties in the previous 
troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuated by lofty 
motives, and exhibiting nobility of character. With the Restora- 
tion we begin, it has been said, the life of modern England, and 
the Age of Heroics gives way to the Age of Common Sense, 
Charles was a king in keeping with such an epoch. 

^ r ^ r Characters OJ 

Since the age of fifteen he had been, but for the Charles 11 

v . r , c . . . and James II 

brief campaign in 1651, an exile from his country, 
and now he entered London, as king, in 1660 on his thirtieth 
birthday. He had the Englishman’s love of exercise — he was 
devoted to tennis 1 and hunting, and would often walk from 
Whitehall to Hampton Court. But in matters of business he was 
indolent, and his frivolity was incurable. “ Naturally I am more 
lazy than I ought to be”, was his own frank confession; and he 
was engaged in chasing a poor moth, so it is said, whilst the 
Dutch guns were heard roaring in the Thames. He was 
thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, and prepared to sacrifice 
religion, friends, or ministers, if he found such a course the more 
convenient for his own interests. Moreover, his lne in exile had 
been a very demoralizing one for him, and when he returned to 
England his Court was notorious for its licence and corruption 
and for the evil influence exercised by women such as Lady 
Castlemaine and the Duchess of Portsmouth. Finally, he was 
at heart a Catholic, but was too prudent in politics, or too luke- 
warm in faith, to venture to declare himself. 


1 He used to play in the summer at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
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James's own life was not above reproach, but in some respects 
he was a better man than Charles. In his brother's reign, James 
earned as a soldier the praise of a French general, and as a sailor 
he fought well at sea and administered the navy with tolerable 
efficiency at Whitehall He possessed energy and sincerity, and 
he proved himself a kind master and father. Yet Charles had 
many more interests than James in Nature, in Science 1 , and in 
Art. He was more good-humoured, and he had a gift of wit which 
was denied to James. Moreover, he was a far abler man. “ The 
king", said one observer, “ could see things if he would; the 
Duke (i.e. James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could". James was a bigot, a man given to extremes in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who did 
not agree with him must be heretics; he was a believer in absolute 
monarchy, and those who opposed him were rebels. Charles, 
though of the same opinions, and not without a certain persistency 
in endeavouring to support them, was more pliable, more tactful, 
content to bide his time, and determined above all things “ not 
to go on his travels again ” James, perhaps, succeeded to a more 
difficult situation, but the differences in their respective characters 
largely account for the fact that wjiilst Charles reigned for twenty- 
five years and found himself in a stronger position at the end of 
his rule than he was at its beginning, James's reign came to an 
abrupt conclusion in less than four years. 

Charles had made four promises in his Declaration signed at 
Breda before his return to England, the performance of these 
Settlement of the promises, however, being conditional upon the 
kingdom, 1660-1 . consent of Parliament. First, Arrears of pay 
were promised to the soldiers. These were paid, and the new 
Model Army, with the exception of a regiment known as the 
Coldstream Guards, was disbanded. Secondly , Charles had pro- 
mised ^ general amnesty, Charles himself was not revengeful, and 
was quite willing to forgive and to forget. Parliament, however, 
in the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion which it passed made many 
exceptions. Thirteen regicides (i.e. those who had signed the 
death warrant of Charles I) were executed and twenty-five per- 
sons were imprisoned for life, whilst Cromwell's body was 

1 The Royal Society was founded in Charles I I’s time. 
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barbarously dug up, hanged at Tyburn, and buried under the 
gallows. 1 

Thirdly , Charles had promised security of tenure to those whc 
had obtained land under the Commonwealth. The land question 
proved a very complicated one. Eventually it was settled that ah 
lands belonging to the Church and the Crown, and all lands which 
had been confiscated by the Commonwealth Government, should 
be returned to their previous owners, whilst the private sales oS 
land held good, though they had been often made in order to 
pay the heavy fines inflicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the 
Commonwealth. It was a compromise which pleased neither 
party and inflicted hardship on both; but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 

So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par 
liament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to an 
agreement over the fourth promise of Charles — the _ 

0 . ... ' T The Cavahef 

promise of liberty of conscience. Charles had tried Parliament, 

to effect a compromise through a conference be- 1661 79 ‘ 

tween leading ecclesiastics; but the attempt was a failure, and 

it was left to a new Parliament to deal with the question. That 

Parliament is known in history as the Cavalier Parliament, and 

it lasted from 1661 to 1679. L was remarkable during the 

first few years of its existence for its exuberant Royalism ; indeed, 

it was more Royalist, so the saying went, than the king himself. 

On the religious question the Cavalier Parliament proved 
itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High Church- 
man, and between 1661 and 1665 four Acts were T he clarendon 
passed against the Puritans. Code > l661 ' 5 * 

By the first of these Acts, the Corporation Act , no one 
could be a member of the municipal bodies which governed 
the towns and controlled the election of Members of Parliament 
unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness, under any pretext 
whatever, of taking up arms against the king, and received the 
Communion according to the rites of the Church of England. 
This Act sought to deprive the Puritans of their hold upon 
the towns and the House of Commons. By the Act of Uni- 
formity every clergyman and schoolmaster was obliged to take 

1 The site is in Connaught Square. 
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a similar oath of non-resistance and declare his “ unfeigned 
consent and assent” to everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, in which six hundred alterations had just 
been made, of a trivial character mostly, it is true, but in an 
anti- Puritan direction. No less than two thousand clergymen 
refused to conform to this Act, and were deprived of their livings. 
By the Five-Mile Act these two thousand dispossessed clergy- 
men were not allowed to come within five miles of their former 
livings or of any corporate town unless they took the non-resis- 
tance oath imposed by the Corporation Act, and promised not 
“to endeavour at any time any alteration of government either 
in church or state ”. By the Conventicle Act religious meetings 
— other than those of the Church of England — were forbidden, 
under penalty of imprisonment for the first, and transportation 
for the third, offence. By these Acts, sometimes known as the 
Clarendon Code because Clarendon was the chief minister at 
the time, the final severance between the Church of England 
and the more advanced Puritans was completed. The rivalry 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformist bodies 
began— -and it is not yet ended. 

The Amnesty, the Land, and the Religious Questions had 
all been settled, at least temporarily, but one problem still 
^ t remained which no party in the State had hitherto 

Powers of the ■> 

Crown after satisfactorily solved — how were the powers of the 
Monarchy and the Parliament to be harmonized? 
It might appear, at first sight, that the Monarchy, at the Resto- 
ration, recovered all its old authority. The king, as before, 
chose his own ministers and conducted the home and foreign 
policy of the country. Though feudal dues were abolished, 
the king was granted by Parliament a revenue for life from 
customs and excise. In one respect, indeed, Charles was more 
powerful than his predecessors in that he had a small standing 
army of some five thousand men, which was increased as the 
reign progressed . 1 

1 The “ New Model” soldiers composed a regiment of foot (the Coldstream) and a 
regiment of horse (the Blues— -so called from their uniforms) ; besides these there was 
the regiment of Grenadiers, composed chiefly of Cavaliers, and two troops of Life Guards, 
whilst a troop of horse and a regiment of foot, known respectively in later years as the 
Povn] Dragoons and the Queen’s Regiment, were required for the defence of Tangier. 
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But, in reality, the king was not in his old position of power. 
The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, were no longer 
in existence. The Restoration, it has been said, was not only 
a restoration of the Monarchy but of the Parliament as well, 
and the wishes of that Parliament could no longer be ignored. 
‘‘The King of France”, said a shrewd observer, “can make his 
subjects march as he pleases; but the King of England must 
march with his people.” Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament 
made a great advance; it secured that additional grants of money 
to the Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, 
and that a Parliamentary audit should be made to ensure that 
the money was so expended. 

During the first seven years of Charles’s reign (1660-7), Lord 
Clarendon , the author of the famous History of the Rebellion, was 
the chief minister; indeed he had such influence 

. , . , , , The Ministry 

that Charles, a contemporary said, was but “ half a of clarendon, 
king” whilst he was in power. As Edward Hyde, 1660 7 ' 
Clarendon had been a member of the Long Parliament, and 
had approved of its measures until the Grand Remonstrance 
was brought forward. He was perhaps too intolerant a High 
Churchman, as the code associated with his name shows; but 
he was moderate in politics, upright and hard-working, and his 
great object was to establish a balance of power as between 
King and Parliament. Partly in consequence of his very mode- 
ration, he became in time unpopular with all classes. The king 
got tired of his lectures; the courtiers sneered at his morality; 
the Royalists disliked him for his supposed leniency to the 
Puritans over the amnesty and the land questions; whilst the 
Nonconformists hated him for his code. Moreover, the marriage 
of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, Duke of York, the 
king’s brother, made him appear self-seeking; and the sale of 
Dunkirk to France, for which Louis XIV, the French king, was 
said to have bribed him, 1 caused him to be accused of corruption. 

The Royal Scots and the Buffs were also created in Charles IX’s reign, the one being 
recruited from Scotsmen who had fought for the King of France, and the other from 
those who had served under the banner of Holland. The Scots Greys were also formed 
in Charles II’s reign. 

1 According to Pepys, the Diarist, the common people called the great house which 
Clarendon was building for himself, in Piccadilly, Dunkirk House, “from their opinion of hi.' 
having a good bribe for the selling of that towns”. 
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Clarendon’s unpopularity was increased by two disasters for 
which he was in no way responsible. The Great Plague of 
1665 killed one-fifth of the population of London, 1 besides 
raging in the provinces. The Great Fire in the following year 
swept away two-thirds of London’s houses, and not far short of 
a hundred of its churches, including St. Paul’s; it was indeed 
fortunate for England that she had Sir Christopher Wren to 
rebuild so many of them. 2 Finally, in 1667, the whole nation 
held Clarendon responsible for the appearance of the Dutch fleet 
up the Thames. And so Clarendon was dismissed by the king, 
was impeached by Parliament, and retired into exile. 

With Clarendon’s fall, Charles directed his own policy to a 
great extent. For the next five years (1667-73) chief ministers 

The Cabal Were ** Ve imm ^ eT > an< ^ are ^ nown ^ rom initial 
Ministry, letters of their names as the Cabal Ministry. Two of 

them, Clifford and Arlington, were Roman Catholics. 
Buckingham, the third member of the group, was “everything by 
turns, and nothing long”; in the fickleness of his opinions, the 
changeableness of his occupations, and the immorality of his life 
he was highly characteristic of that epoch. The fourth, Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, was an old Cromwellian 
and a person who was continually changing sides, in every case 
ostensibly with the best motives, but always also at the right 
moment for himself. He was undoubtedly a very able states- 
man and “a daring pilot in extremity”; but he was also an 
extremely ambitious one, “ resolved to ruin or to rule the State ”. 3 
He was in favour of toleration for the Nonconformists, and 
a strong supporter of the war against the Dutch. Lauderdale, 
the last of the five, and perhaps the wickedest, governed Scotland. 

The Cabal, however, was in no respect like a modern Cabinet 
Its members were not of the same opinions; they had no leader; 
and they were not consulted together. It was during the exist- 
ence of the Cabal that there came the Triple Alliance, the secret 
Treaty of Dover — of which only Clifford and Arlington knew — 
and the Third Dutch War (401). Just before the Dutch War 

1 For four months previous to the arrival of the Plague there had been no rain, which made 
the capital very insanitary. 

2 Wren built St. Paul’s and fifty-two churches in London. 

8 See Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. 
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began, Charles, in accordance with his agreement with Louis 
XIV, tried to secure toleration for Roman Catholics, and in- 
cidentally for Dissenters as well, by issuing what was called a 
Declaration of Indulgence, suspending the penal Xhe Declaration 
laws against Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
(• 1672 ). But Parliament objected, and Charles Tes * Act » i6 ?3- 

had not only to withdraw the Declaration, but to agree to a 
Test Act by which no one was to hold any office of State who 
refused to take the sacrament according to the Church of Eng- 
land (1673). This Act caused the Duke of York to retire from 
the Admiralty, and Clifford and Arlington to retire from the 
Ministry. Charles then dismissed Shaftesbury, and the Cabal 
Ministry came to an end (1673). 

For the next few years (1673-8) Charles’s chief minister was 
Dauby , who was an Anglican in religion, and the king gave up 
for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism , . 

_ . . . Ministry 

m England. These years are a maze of intrigues. The of Dauby, 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restive. Shaftesbury, l6?3 ~ 8 ' 
on being dismissed by the king, had at once begun to organize 
an opposition in both Houses, which soon became formidable. 
Meantime the French king was at one time subsidizing Charles 
in order to get Parliament prorogued, and at another trying to 
bribe the Opposition to oppose the king. The nation was nervous 
and uneasy. Then an event happened which made it panic- 
stricken. 

In the autumn of 1678 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement to a London magistrate declaring the existence of a 
Popish plot , the objects of which were to murder the The Popish 
king, to put the Duke of York in his place and to Plot * l6 ? 8 ' 
bring a French army into England. Shortly afterwards the 
magistrate was found dead, having been obviously murdered. 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took alarm* 
and a panic began. Every word of Titus Oates was believed, 
though he was really a thorough scoundrel. 1 Other informers 
sprang up in every direction ; and Roman Catholics were tried 
and executed on the flimsiest evidence. Protestants carried flails 

1 He had been expelled successively from his school, the Navy, and two Jesuit Colleges* 
besides having had writs issued against him on two occasions for perjury. 
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to protect themselves from imaginary Roman Catholic assaults, 
whilst the Houses of Parliament without one dissentient declared 
a “damnable and hellish plot” to be in existence. Of course 
there was in a sense a plot — in which Charles himself was impli- 
cated by the Treaty of Dover — to restore Catholicism in England, 
but the details of this particular plot were a pure fabrication. 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, however, made unscrupulous 
use of the plot. For they were anxious to divert the succession 
from Charles IPs brother James to an illegitimate son of the 
king’s, known as the Duke of Monmouth; and they hoped that 
this proposal would, in consequence of the alleged plot, meet 
with much popular support. 

In the same autumn (1678) some negotiations which Danby 


had, by Charles’s command, undertaken for the supply of money 
from the French king were discovered, and Danby 
Parliaments, was impeached. Charles, to save him, dissolved the 
Cavalier Parliament, which had sat since 1661 
(January, 1679). There followed in a space of two years three 
short Parliaments (1679-81). The first of these insisted upon 
committing Danby to the Tower despite the king’s pardon, 
thereby developing the principle of the responsibility of ministers. 
It also passed, through Shaftesbury’s influence, a very important 
Habeas Corpus Act, the object of which was to ensure that a man 
who was imprisoned should be brought up for trial as soon as 
possible. 

In all three of these short Parliaments, however, the chief 
topic was the Bill for excluding James from the succession. 
The Ex- Shaftesbury and the Opposition pressed for the suc- 
ciusion Bill, cession of the Duke of Monmouth, who, they held, 
was a legitimate son of Charles, the marriage certificate of his 
mother with Charles being secreted (so it was alleged) in a certain 
“black box” Charles, however, said he would rather see his son 
hanged than legitimize him. It was during this time that Political 
Parties were first organized. At first they were known under the 
names of Petitioners and Abhorrers, from the fact that one party 
petitioned for the calling of Parliament, whilst the other expressed 
their abhorrence of any encroachment on the king’s Prerogative; 
later they came to be called by their respective opponents Whigs 
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after the name of certain fanatical Whig Covenanters, and Tories 
after some wild Irish Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are 
still in use to our own day. The last of the three Parliaments 
was summoned by the king to meet not in London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford in Christ 
Church Hall; and men came armed — so great was the excite- 
ment But it had only lasted a week when Charles dissolved it, 
and the Exclusion Bill was still unpassed (1681). 

A reaction in favour of the king followed the Oxford Parlia- 
ment. The execution of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman 
Catholic peer of over seventy years of age, for supremacy of 
alleged complicity in the Popish Plot, made people Charles? 1681 - 5 - 
realize the wildness of the exaggerations which they had hitherto 
oelieved. It was felt that the Opposition had gone too far, and 
there was no desire for another Civil War. Consequently, for the 
last four years of his reign (1681-5) Charles, with the aid of a 
congenial ministry nicknamed “the Chits ”, from their youth, was 
able to persecute his enemies, whilst lavish grants from Louis XIV 
enabled him to do without a Parliament. Shaftesbury had to flee 
to Holland and the Duke of Monmouth was banished. The 
Eyehouse Plot — a plot for murdering the king on his way from 
Newmarket — gave Charles an opportunity of executing, though 
quite unjustly, Russell and Sidney, both prominent Whigs (1683). 
The king, also, by means of a writ called Quo Warranto, “re- 
modelled ” the Charters of London and sixty-five provincial towns, 
the strongholds of the Whigs, and vested the right of electing 
Members of Parliament to represent these boroughs in governing 
bodies nominated by himself. Yet Charles had no wish to play 
the part of a tyrant; all he wanted was to get free from the con- 
trol of any other authority, and in this apparently he had com- 
pletely succeeded before his death, which occurred in February, 
1685. 

James II succeeded without difficulty {February > 1685) on 
his brother’s death. People felt that he had been treated hardly 
over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support of Accession of 
all moderate people. Parliament, enthusiastically J ames n » i68 5 * 
loyal, voted him a large income; and even when the fabricators 
of the Popish Plot were most barbarously treated — Oates received 
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three thousand four hundred lashes in three days 1 — it was felt 
that they had only got what they deserved. 

Moreover, the successful crushing of two rebellions streng- 
thened the king’s position. Argyll in Scotland rose in support 
Monmouth’s °f Monmouth; but he could only get some of 
Rebellion, 1685. fog own c lan, the Campbells, to help him, and he 
was captured and beheaded. Monmouth himself landed in 
Dorset, and persuaded the country people of that county and 
of Somerset to join him in large numbers. He tried a night 
attack upon the king’s forces at Sedgemoor , which might have 
been successful but for the fact that an unsuspected and im- 
passable ditch stopped his advance. As it was, the attack failed, 
and Monmouth was subsequently captured and then executed 
(July, 1685). The Chief Justice, Jeffreys by name, accompanied 
by four other judges, was sent down to the West to try the 
rebels, and, in what is called “the Bloody Assize”, hanged over 
three hundred and transported some eight hundred, 2 thus bring- 
ing upon himself a reputation for cruelty which will last as long 
as history is read. 

For the first nine months of his reign, till towards the close 
of 1685, Janies himself behaved with some moderation. The 
James’s ease w hich the two risings were quelled, however, 
tyranny, encouraged him to a more extreme policy. He increased 
the numbers of the standing army, which was a very 
unpopular institution, to thirty thousand men. He began a 
systematic policy of officering it with Roman Catholics, by making 
use of the dispensing power , a power by which the judges held 
he was able to dispense, in the case of particular individuals, 
with the laws passed against the Roman Catholics. He changed 
his ministers, moderate men like Halifax or High Churchmen 
like Rochester giving way to Roman Catholics and recent con- 
verts to that religion like Sunderland; and in Ireland he made 
Tyrconnel, a bigoted Roman Catholic, viceroy. He showed his 
intention of converting the University of Oxford by appointing 

1 Oates subsequently joined the sect of Baptists, and used often to preach from the pulpit 
of Wapping Chapel; but he was finally expelled by the sect “as a disorderly person and a 
hypocrite*’. 

2 These eight hundred were presented to various courtiers, who sold them to slavery in the 
West Indian plantations. 
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a Roman Catholic to the Deanery of Christ Church and by 
substituting Roman Catholic for Protestant Fellows at Magdalen 
College; and therefore incurred the hostility of that University s 
which had always been the most loyal supporter of the House 
of Stuart. He re-established the High Commission Court and 
issued a Declaration of Indulgence, suspending the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics and Dissenters. He prorogued 
and finally dissolved his first Parliament (July, 1687), and he 
then made preparations for “ packing” another one by calling 
on the Lords-Lieutenant to provide him with a list of Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists suitable as Members — a demand 
which led most of them to resign. 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the 
classes — the country gentlemen and the clergy — who The 
had fought for him. In the early summer of 1688 May-june 1 
the crisis came. In May , the king issued a second 3 °’ 1 
Declaration of Indulgence , and ordered it to be read in churches. 
The Archbishop of Cant erbury an d-.Jgjx.^OJth.eL,.Mshop& drew up. 
a protest, and James decided to try them for libel. On June 10 
a son was born to James by his second wife, Mary of Modena. 
People had so far been content to await the advent of a new 
reign, in the hope that James's Protestant daughter Mary and 
her husband William of Orange, the ruler of Holland and 
a strong Protestant, would succeed. But now James had a 
successor who would be educated as a Roman Catholic. More- 
over, it was widely believed that the child was not really the 
child of James and his wife, but had been brought into the 
palace in a warming-pan. On June jo the Seven Bishops 
were acquitted, and on that night there was a scene of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm and rejoicing in London. On the same 
evening seven men of importance, representing different shades 
of opinion, met and drew up a letter inviting William to bring 
an army over to England and to restore to its people their 
liberties. 1 

At this moment Louis XIV offered James his assistance. 


1 Thc letter was signed in cipher and conveyed by Admiral Herbert (afterwards Lord 
Torrington) who,, disguised as a common sailor, managed to reach the Dutch coast in safety. 
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James, not appreciating his danger, refused it. Fortunately 
The Revolution for William, Louis then moved his troops from 
of l68S - the Netherlands frontier to wage a campaign 

in Germany. With Holland no longer threatened by a French 
army, William felt himself justified in coming to England, 
especially as he had received assurances of help from leaders 
of the English army and navy. He landed at Torbay on 
November 1688 , and received support at once. Later he was 
joined by John Churchill (afterwards the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough), the chief man in the army, whilst an insurrection, 
supported by Anne, James’s second daughter, took place in 
Yorkshire. James tried conciliation, but it was already too 
late. He then tried flight, and was ignominiously brought back 
to London. Finally, William, having arrived in London, sent 
James to Rochester. There only lax guard was kept over him, 
and James again escaped — to William’s great satisfaction — and 
at 3 a.m. on Christmas Day, 1688, landed in France. James’s 
reign was over, 1 and so at last was the long struggle of King 
and Parliament. The Revolution of 1688 was, as we shall see, 
to produce wide-reaching and permanent changes in our system 
of government. 

2. Scotland under the Commonwealth and 
later Stuarts, 1651—88 

We must now say a few words about the history of Scotland 
since Commonwealth times. At the Battle of Worcester, 1651, 
the Scottish army was destroyed as a fighting 
force* and Scotland was occupied by an English 
army and subjugated. Till the Restoration in 
1660 she was governed by George Monck and English Commis- 
sioners. On the whole, their rule was very successful Taxation, 
no doubt, was heavy, but still justice was done in civil and 
criminal cases far more effectively and speedily than ever before. 
The tyranny of the Presbyterian Church was broken, and some 

1 During his first flight, on December n, James had thrown the “Great Seal' 1 into the 
Thames at Vauxhall, the seal being the symbol of authority without which no deed o* 
Government was valid. This date was subsequently taken as the legal date of James’s 
"abdication^ 


Scotland under 
the Common- 
wealth, 1651-60. 
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efforts in the direction of toleration were made. The Highlands 
were pacified and good order maintained throughout Scotland. 1 
Above all* Scotland secured Free Trade with England, and her 
prosperity was, as a consequence, greatly developed. 

Then came the Restoration. One result of it was that Scot* 
land lost her Free Trade with England, though she recovered hex 
independence. Another was that the supreme Scot i and and 
authority of the king was restored. And along the Restoration, 
with the king's supremacy in political affairs, the supremacy of 
the bishops was re-established in religious matters. From 
1638-51 the Presbyterians had been the persecuting body; now 
it was their turn to suffer. The Marquis of Argyll, 2 the leader 
of the Presbyterians, whose loyalty to the Stuarts had been 
somewhat doubtful, and who had made terms with Cromwell's 
Government, was beheaded, as were three others. All existing 
holders of livings had to be re- instituted by bishops; but 
nearly one- third of the ministers refused to recognize the 
bishops and were “outed” from their benefices. By a Law, 
known popularly as the “ Bishop's Drag-net", those persons 
who refused to go to church were fined; and laws which in- 
creased in severity as time went on were passed against persons 
attending conventicles, i.e. religious meetings outside church. 
These laws resulted in a good deal of persecution, 8 especially 
in the south-west, which was full of Covenanters. 

It is true that Lauderdale, who governed Scotland for many 
years, 4 did, at times, attempt reconciliation. But the Covenanters 
in the south-west were irreconcilable. They be- The Covenanters; 
lieved in the Divine origin of Presbyterianism Bothweif Brig, 
and would never recognize the rule of bishops. i6 79* 

Finally, an army was sent in 1676 into the south-west to suppress 
the conventicles and to disarm the country, and committed 
various atrocities. In 1679 Archbishop Sharp, who had been a 
Covenanter and then deserted to the Episcopalians, was murdered 

1 “ A man may ride over all Scotland”, said a contemporary, “ with a switch in his hand 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done these five hundred years.” 

- He was known in the Lowlands, in consequence of a slight squint, as “ the gleyd-eyed 
Marquis **. 

a Even “the Boot” was used for the extraction of evidence against Covenanters, “the 
Boot” being a frame into which wedges were driven to crush the leg. 

* From 1667-70. 
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in the East, and then the Western Whigs rose and routed the 
king's forces at Drumclog. The Duke of Monmouth was sent to 
deal with them, and at Bothwell Brig the Covenanters were 
overcome. Fresh persecution followed, and the extreme Cove- 
nanters were very harshly treated. 1 

Of the rest of Scottish history till the Revolution we have 
little space to say anything. James II — or James VII of Scot- 
d land — -ascended the throne in 1685. He had been, for 

under a short period in Charles's reign, High Commissioner 
James ii. Scotland and was not unpopular with the leading 
men in that country. 2 The Earl of Argyll, 3 it is true, did attempt 
a rebellion on behalf of Monmouth, but it came to nothing and 
Argyll was beheaded. James II, however, quickly alienated all 
classes by his policy, for a Roman Catholic service was established 
in Holyrood and Roman Catholics put into various offices. 
Scotland was consequently full of discontent when, in x688, the 
Revolution came in England. 


: XXXII. Ireland under Tudors and 
Stuarts, 1485-1688 

1. Ireland under the Tudors 

We turn from Scotland to survey the history of Ireland under 
the Tudors and Stuarts. When Henry VII ascended the English 
M . throne in 1485, Ireland was in a deplorably backward 

Condition „ _ . V 

of Ireland, condition. The Renaissance and all the movements 
I485< connected with it had left Ireland completely un- 

touched. Learning had perished. Religion had no real hold 
upon the people. The country was covered with forests and 
bogs which made communication difficult, and roads were almost 
non-existent; and it is reckoned that of the three-quarters of a 

1 John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, in particular showed considerable 
energy in his suppression of the advanced Presbyterians. 

3 James, amongst other things, proved an excellent golfer. 

’'The son of the Marquis who was executed on Charles IPs accession. 
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million people inhabiting the land, at least two-thirds led a wild 
and uncivilized existence. “ The Pale ” — the district where Eng- 
lish jurisdiction was actually established — had been gradually 
reduced till it only included a stretch of country, some thirty 
miles wide, from Dundalk to Dublin; outside this area Irish 
customs and the Irish language prevailed, and each Irish chief- 
tain was supreme in his own district. The descendants of the 
Anglo-Normans who had conquered the country in Henry IPs 
day had become Hibernis if sis Hiberniores — more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. Of these the chief families were the Butlers , 
under the Earl of Ormonde in the south-east, and the Fitz- 
Geralds or Geraldines > under the headship of the Earl of 
Desmond in Munster, and under that of the Earl of Kildare in 
Leinster. Of the old Irish families perhaps the most important 
were the O'Neills and the O'Donnells in Ulster. 

From the accession of Henry YII till the year 1534 there 
is little to record in Irish history. An Irish bishop, so runs the 
story, once told Henry VII that all Ireland could not The rule Qi 
rule the Earl of Kildare. “Then”, said the king, “he ^f^f^are 
must be the man to rule all Ireland.” At all events, 3 4 8 5-*534. 
whether the story is true or fake, Ireland was governed for the 
greater part of this period by two successive earls of Kildare , 
though their rule was tempered by occasional intervals of im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London. 1 It was during one of 
these periods when the Earl of Kildare was under suspicion 
of treason that Sir Edward Poynings was sent out to Ireland as 
“ Lord Deputy Poynings managed to get two laws passed in 
the Irish Parliament which made that Parliament completely de- 
pendent upon England; for no Parliament was in future to be 
summoned without the consent of the king and his Privy Council 
— the King in Council, as it was called — nor could it discuss any 
bills without the consent of the same authority (1494). 

With the year 1534, Henry VIII began to take a more 
active part in the affairs of Ireland. The Earl of Kildare, of 
whose government complaints had been made, was summoned 

1 The first of these two earls, called “the Great Earl”, ruled the country for nearly thirty 
years before his death in 1513. He was a person of remarkable gifts; moreover, he collected 
an excellent library of Latin, English, French, and Irish books, and his praises were sung by 
the great Italian poet of the day, Ariosto. 

,0 271) 28 
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to England, and, his answers not being considered satisfactory* 
he was put, not for the first time, into the Tower. His son, 
called 44 Silken Thomas” from the silken fringe on his helmet, 
who had heard that his father had been executed and that his 
family were to be exterminated, rose in rebellion. But the great 
stronghold of the Geraldines in Leinster, the Castle of Maynooth , 
was taken by the new English lord deputy, and the army which 
Silken Thomas— now Earl of Kildare, as his father had died in 
the Tower— was bringing to its relief 44 melted away like a snow 
drift” on the news of its capture. Finally Thomas surrendered 
himself to the king’s mercy and was sent to England, and, some 
months later, he and his five uncles, three of whom had been 
treacherously seized at a dinner party to which they had been 
invited, suffered the penalties of treason at Tyburn. So fell 
the great house of Kildare . 1 

The remainder of Henry VIIFs reign saw a steady de- 
velopment of the king’s power; and for the future, English 
lord deputies were appointed. The Irish Parliament 
i?ir<fiand, recognized Henry as King of Ireland. Religious 

47 changes similar to those in England were made: the 
Papacy was repudiated and He&ry declared “Head of the Irish 
Church;” the monasteries were dissolved and some of the images 
in the churches destroyed. Towards the Irish chieftains Henry 
pursued a policy of 44 sober ways, politic shifts, and amiable 
persuasions lest by extreme demands they should revolt to their 
former beastliness”. He made arrangements with many of them 
by which, in return for acknowledging his sovereignty in Church 
and State, and surrendering the land of the tribes to him, they 
received English titles and the gift of some monastic lands, 
besides the re-grant to themselves and their heirs of the lands 
of their tribe. Henry’s policy was successful during his lifetime, 
and it was said, just before his death, 44 that there lives not any 
in Ireland, even were he of the age of Nestor, who ever saw 
his country in a more peaceable state”. 

Moreover, in the reigns of Henry’s successors there was little 

1 Of the male branch of the family only one child— the brother of “ Silken Thomas “ — sur- 
vived; but he was taken by his aunt to a place of safety in the wilds of Ireland, and eventually 
escaped to France. After fighting on behalf of the Knights of Rhodes against the Moors, he 
returned to Ireland, and was given back the Kildare lands in Mary's reign. 
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trouble. The advisers of Edward VI met with little opposition 
in making further changes in a Protestant direction, whilst the 
lord deputy had no difficulty in persuading the Irish Parliament 
to restore the authority of the Pope in Mary’s reign and to 
repudiate it again on the accession of Elizabeth. 

The reign of Elizabeth, however, was one long catalogue of 
rebellions. In the early years of her reign occurred the rising 
of Shane O'Neill He claimed the headship of Shane O’Neill’s 
the O’Neill tribe and the earldom of Tyrone, Rebeillon * 
bestowed on Shane’s father by Henry VIIL There was a rival 
claimant whom the British Government at first supported, but 
eventually, after many changes, Elizabeth recognized Shane’s 
rights. 1 But Shane had large ambitions. He wished to become 
supreme in Ulster; he had a large army at his disposal; and he 
intrigued with Mary, Queen of Scots, and with Charles IX, the 
King of France. Finally, the English Government proclaimed 
him a traitor. Shane was defeated and then killed, and his 
head, “pickled in a pipkin”, was sent to the English lord 
deputy (1567). 

But meanwhile came a great religious revival in Ireland. 
Outside “the Pale” little or <no attempt had been made to 
enforce Protestantism. It is true in the course of Revival of 
Elizabeth’s reign a law was passed forbidding the Catholicism, 
exercise of any religious worship except the Anglican, but it was 
impossible to enforce such an act against a whole nation, and 
the Irish Roman Catholics practically possessed liberty of worship. 
The reign of Elizabeth was contemporaneous with the great 
movement known as the Counter-Reformation, when the Roman 
Catholics recovered much ground that they had previously lost 
Nowhere did the movement meet with more striking success than 
in Ireland. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Jesuit priests 
came over and obtained enormous influence, and on Elizabeth’s 
excommunication in 1570 the Pope was regarded as the temporal 
ruler of Ireland. 2 Moreover, there were expectations of assistance 
from Philip II of Spain. 

1 Shane came over himself to England to Elizabeth’s Court attended by bareheaded fob 
lowers in saffron- coloured shirts and rough friezes, who made an immense sensation in London, 

2 It will be remembered that it was the Pope who gave Ireland to Henry II. 
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Hence, as a consequence, there were two rebellions headed 
by that branch of the FitzGeralds who lived in Munster. The 
first was unimportant, but the second, which broke 

The Desmond . . , . * . . 

Rebellion, out in 1579, led to a great and general rising under 
the Earl of Desmond. The rebels met with some 
success, and a Spanish and Italian force landed and occupied 
Smerwick . 1 But the foreigners very quickly surrendered and 
were all — to the number of six hundred — put to the sword as 
pirates because they could produce no mandate from Philip IL 
Finally, after a campaign of four years, Munster was quelled. 
The war had been one of the most appalling ferocity; no Irish 
soldier was promised quarter, it was said, unless he brought the 
head of another Irishman with him; Munster had been con- 
verted into a desert, and in the last six months of the war it 
was calculated that no less than thirty thousand people had 
died of starvation. 2 It was then determined to “ plant ” Munster 
with English colonists. Such an idea was not new — in Mary’s 
reign arrangements had been made to “plant” part of the 
counties now known as “King’s County” and “Queen’s County”, 
arrangements carried out on Elizabeth’s accession. But now it 
was to be done on a gigantic scale; nearly half a million acres 
were distributed to “undertakers” who undertook to introduce 
English settlers — an agreement which in many cases, however, 
was not carried out. 3 

The last and most formidable rebellion of all had its centre 
in the north of Ireland. Its leaders were Hugh O'Neill , Earl 
Tyrone’s ty rone > an< ^ Hugh Roe , the head of the O' Donnells. 
Rebellion, Tyrone won a victory at the “Yellow Ford” on the 
1595 1603. j3j ac k water j n 1598. Had he shown more enterprise he 

1 A nuncio from the Pope, Dr. Nicholas Sandars, also arrived with them, and showed great 
activity in directing the rebellion. He baffled all attempts at capture, but finally died of ex- 
posure and cold, his body being found in a wood “ with his Breviary and his Bible under his 
arm 

2 The poet Spenser’s description of the condition of the people after the rebellion is well 
known : “ Out of every corner of woods and glens they came creeping forth, for their legs 
would not bear them; they looked like anatomies of death, they spake like ghosts crying out 
of their graves, and a most populous and plentiful country was suddenly left void of man and 
beast*’. 

8 Amongst the “undertakers” were Sir Walter Ralegh and the poet Spenser. It was in 
Ireland that Spenser wrote a great part of the Faerie. Queene. When Ralegh was his guest, 
Spenser showed him the first three books. Ralegh was delighted with them, and they came 
over to Eondon together in 1589 to see about their publication. 
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might have succeeded in taking Dublin. As it was, his victory 
led to a fresh rising in Munster. Moreover, the Spaniards made 
an alliance with him and sent him arms and money; and the 
Pope presented him with a “ peacock’s feather” and promised 
indulgence to all who would rise in defence of the Church. The 
situation looked serious — never before had there been a rebellion 
which had united so many tribes in Ireland, or which partook 
more of a national rising. Essex, Elizabeth’s favourite, was sent 
over in 1599, but he made a truce with Tyrone instead of fighting 
him, and then returned home. His successor, Lord Mountjoy , 
found, on his arrival in 1600, the rebels in control of all Ireland 
up to the walls of Dublin. But he was a man of great capacity. 
He compelled a Spanish force which had landed at Kinsale to 
surrender. Then, turning against Tyrone, he carried on a war 
rather, it has been said, “ with the spade than the sword”. He 
built forts at all the chief passes to stop communications, and 
by systematically ravaging each district starved it out. His 
methods were successful; and in 1603, just before the news of 
Elizabeth’s death reached Ireland, Tyrone submitted on promise 
that his title and his lands should be restored to him. 

At Elizabeth’s death the conquest of Ireland was for the 
first time complete. Yet it had been carried out with excessive 
brutality, and Elizabeth was told, at the end of Horrors of 
her life, that she reigned but over “ashes and dead Irish warfare * 
carcases”. We read of an English deputy attempting to send 
to Shane O’Neill a present of poisoned wine; of children in 
Desmond’s rebellion being hoisted by the English soldiers on 
the point of their spears and whirled about in their agony; of 
Irish women so reduced by starvation during Mountjoy’s cam- 
paign that they lit fires to attract children, whom they then 
seized and devoured. No doubt the brutalities were by no 
means confined to the English side. Moreover, the Irish were 
regarded, in Spenser’s words, as “a savage nation”, and they 
were in league with the two mortal foes of the English — the 
Pope and the King of Spain; and their chiefs were often very 
unreliable and treacherous in their dealings with the English 
lord deputy. Yet, making allowance for all these facts, it is 
difficult to excuse much that was done, and the Irish Protes- 
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tants were to pay dearly in 1641 for the evil deeds pepetrated 
during the reign of the great queen, 

2. Ireland under the Stuarts 

Soon after James I came to the throne, an opportunity arose 
of developing the system of “plantation” begun in the reign 
The Plantation 0 f Elizabeth. In 1607 the Earls of Tyrone and 
of Ulster, 1607. Tyrconnel , the heads of the two great Irish tribes 
in Ulster \ fearing that they were about to be attainted for treason, 
fled from the country. The Government then proceeded to con- 
fiscate the lands of these two clans. It held that the lands be- 
longed to the two eails, the heads of the tribes; but, by Irish 
theory and custom, these lands belonged to the tribe, and it is 
difficult to justify the course pursued by the English Government, 
Some of the lands — the worst part of them — were restored to the 
Irish; but over half a million acres were given to settlers from 
England and Scotland and to the City of London and its twelve 
City Companies. Nor was Ulster the only province affected. 
Adventurers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of 
land in various districts, and, where they were non-existent or 
defective, obtained the grant of them from the Government. 

The next important stage in the history of Ireland is marked 
by the rule of Strafford (1633-40)* In many ways his government 
Strafford was a d mira Ne. R e ma ^ e the officials attend to their 
in Ireland, business, and endeavoured, with some success, to put 

* 633-40 ^ 

a stop to jobbery. He found an army half-clothed 
and half-armed, undrilled and unpaid; he transformed it into an 
efficient fighting force well disciplined, well officered, and well 
paid. The Irish Sea, before his rule, was full of pirates; but 
under Strafford piracy was sternly and successfully repressed. 1 
To his initiative was due the creation of the flax industry m 
Ireland, an industry started with money which he himself sub- 
scribed. He improved the Protestant Church; restored order 
to the Services; and encouraged clergymen of ability in England 

1 Strafford himself experienced the inconveniences of piracy, for a pirate ship, the Pick 
4ocke* % of Dover, captured linen belonging: to him worth 4's<xx 
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to come over and take benefices in Ireland . 1 Finally he sum- 
moned the Irish Parliament, and made it pass some excellent 
laws. 

Strafford’s rule was then, for many things, worthy of great 



commendation. But his conduct was, in other ways, of an 
exceedingly arbitrary character, and his treatment of individuals 

1 The condition of the Protestant Church in Ireland had been deplorable. A few years 
before Strafford came to Ireland the Archbishop of Cashel had held, besides his archbishopric, 
three bishoprics and seventy-seven livings. Strafford found on his arrival that the Earl ot 
Cork had appropriated the revenues of a bishopric worth ^1000 a year for a rent of ^20. This 
1 , however, did not keep them for long when Strafford heard of it, and had to disgorge. 
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was often very high-handed. It is, however, in his proceedings 
with regard to Connaught that he showed himself at his worst 
He wished to “ plant ” that province, as Ulster had been 
“planted ” a few years earlier. With this object he caused an 
enquiry to be made into the titles of the landholders, and 
intimidated and browbeat the juries into giving verdicts which 
would justify him in confiscating the lands. Before, however, 
he could bring over settlers the condition of affairs in England 
led him, as we have seen, in 1640 to leave Ireland. 

Few will deny that Strafford’s masterful energy had been of 
great service to the country: but his lack of sympathy with 
Irish hopes, his contempt and disregard for Irish customs and 
Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded with a hatred 
which was almost universal In Strafford’s view the people 
ought not “to feed themselves with the vain flatteries of imagi- 
nary liberty”; their duty was merely “to attend upon the king’s 
will with assurance in his parental affections” But in Ireland, 
as well as in England, the time for such sentiments was past 
People no longer wished to be governed for their own good — 
they preferred to run the risk of misgoverning themselves. 

Five months after Strafford’s execution the Irish Rebellion 
broke out ( October , 1641). That the Irish should have risen is 
The Irish not sur P r i s ^ n g* They had the memory of past injustice 
Rebellion, to stimulate them. The suppression of the Irish race 
16 ^ in Elizabeth’s reign had been carried out, it has been 

said, with a ferocity that was hardly exceeded by any page in the 
bloodstained annals of the Turks; whilst the confiscations of 
their land in Ulster during James I’s reign, and the threatened 
confiscations in Connaught under Strafford, had appeared to the 
Irish to be monstrously unjust. But besides the memory of the 
past they had the fear of the future. The Scottish Covenanters 
and the Puritan majority in the Long Parliament now threatened 
to be supreme; and it was believed, not altogether without ground, 
that they would root out the Koman Catholic religion from Ire- 
land, 1 

1 It was reported in Ireland that a member of the Long Parliament had said that the 
conversion of the Irish Papists could only be effected with the Bible in one hand and the 
sword in the other, whilst Pym had prophesied that Parliament would not leave one priest it 
Ireland. , 
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The rebellion broke out on the night of October 22, 1641, 
and for ten and a half years Ireland was to suffer from almost 
incessant warfare. The centre of the rebellion was at first Ulster, 
where the English and Scots were driven from their homes and 
endured the most fearful hardships, and from Ulster it spread to 
Wicklow. In a rebellion at such a period some massacres were 
perhaps inevitable; and modern historians estimate that about 
four thousand Protestants were killed, and that double this 
number died of famine or exposure. These figures are hor- 
rible enough, but to the Puritan imagination in England the 
number of victims was far greater, and by some people was put 
at one hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred thousand. 1 It was natural, therefore, that the Long Par- 
liament should pass, in angry vengeance, two laws against the 
Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no toleration should be 
granted to the Catholic religion in Ireland, and the other con- 
fiscating two and a half million acres of land in that country for 
the benefit of those who subscribed towards the suppression ol 
the rebellion. The chief result of such laws, again, was to em- 
bitter feeling in Ireland, and led to many Catholic gentlemen 
joining in the rising. 

In 1642 the situation was complicated by the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, and affairs in Ireland became so 
entangled, owing to the variety of parties, that a Iriah affairSt 
brief summary is hardly possible. It is sufficient to l6 4*~9- 
say that Charles, in the course of the Civil War, made attempts 
to secure aid from the Irish, and that a few did come over; but 
otherwise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649, when Charles 
was executed, all parties in Ireland combined, for a brief period, 
in order to secure the recognition of his son as king, as the pros- 
pect of rule by the ‘'Rump” Parliament was detested by all 
alike. 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over to subdue Ireland. 
But before he arrived a Colonel Jones had defeated the com- 
bined army at Rathmines , and the Irish, till they could Cromweli 
gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability to hold in Ireland, 
out in their fortresses. Cromwell, however, quickly l649 " 5 °* 

1 This number is a third more than the total estimated Protestant population in Ireland. 
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stormed Drogheda and Wexford , 1 and before he left Ireland had 
obtained possession of the whole coast except Waterford. The 
conquest which Cromwell had begun his son-in-law, Ireton, com- 
pleted, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland was subdued. 

The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable. Over one-third of the population, it is 
estimated, died during these ten years of bloodshed and misery. 
Much of the land was out of cultivation, and a great deal of 
country depopulated. The inhabitants were further reduced, as 
thousands of Irishmen went to serve in foreign armies, and some 
hundreds of boys and girls were shipped to Barbados and sold 
to the planters. 

The war was followed by fresh plantations. Enormous quan- 
tities of land were distributed to Cromwell’s soldiers and other 
R j f Protestant settlers, whilst some of the previous land- 
Common- holders were given compensation in Connaught. At 
wealth. ^ same time the exercise of the Catholic religion was 
rigidly suppressed. But, in Ireland as in Scotland, Cromwell’s 
rule had merits. Good justice was administered, and on the 
whole fair order was maintained. 2 Above all, Ireland enjoyed 


the benefits of free trade with England. 

The Restoration in 1660 brought to Ireland the same 
difficulty over the land question as had occurred in England — 
Ireland under w ^ at was t0 happen to the Cromwellian settlers? 
Charles ii. Eventually it was settled in this way: those land- 

holders who could prove that they had no share in the rebellion 
of 1641 recovered their lands, whilst the Cromwellian holders 

1 Cromwell put the whole garrison to death at Drogheda: “ I do not think thirty of the 
whole number escaped with their lives he wrote. By the rules of war at that time tl.v. garri 
son of a place which had refused to surrender and was then stormed was liable to this fate. 
Cromwell, however, defended his conduct on the ground that the garrison had been concerned 
in the massacres of 1641 and that severity on this occasion would lead other garrisons to 
surrender at once. It may be doubted whether this seventy had this result, and, as a matter 
of fact, no member of the garrison had been concerned in the previous massacres. Both at 
Drogheda and Wexford Cromwell put to death all the priests he could find, by knocking them 
on the head, as he himself put it. 

2 Measures had to be undertaken for the extermination of two pests — wolves and Tories. 
The former had increased enormously during the war, and one man was allowed to lease an 
estate, only 9 miles from Dublin, at a very cheap rate, on condition that he kept a pack of 
wolfhounds and “a knowing huntsman **. Tories were discontented Irish soldiers who had, in 
the Cromwellian settlement, lost their holdings, and murdered the new colonists and stole 
their cattle. Five pounds was offered for the head of a wolf, and as much as twenty pounds 
lor the head of a really bad Tory 



Summary of History by Reigns (1689-1760) 

In the reign of William III (1689-1702) came the “War of the 
English Succession” against Louis XIV (1689-97), the first of the 
seven big wars in which Great Britain was engaged between 1689 and 
1815; there was fighting in Scotland, Ireland, in the Netherlands, 
and at sea. The closing years of William’s reign saw the attempt to 
settle the Spanish Succession problem through the Partition Treaties 
with France; but the death of the King of Spain and the ambi- 
tions of Louis XIV led to war in 1702, just before William’s death 
(Ch. XXXIII). Constitutionally, the reign of William III was of con- 
siderable importance; the Declaration or Bill of Rights (1689) and 
the Act of Settlement (1701) limited the powers of the Crown, and, 
owing to the financial needs of the kingdom, Parliament had to meet 
every year. William’s reign also witnessed the beginnings of some 
measure of toleration in religion and of liberty with regard to the 
Press; and the coinage was reformed (Ch. XXXIV). In Scotland 
the reign, when fighting was over, was one of advance; Presbyterian- 
ism was made the established religion, and schools were started in 
every parish (pp. 457-8). In Ireland, after the conquest by William 1 1 1 , 
came the severe Penal Laws against the Roman Catholics (p. 575). 

The reign of Anne (1702-14) saw the second of the great wars 
against Louis XIV, the war of the Spanish Succession (1702-13), 
which was famous for Marlborough’s great victories; by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which ended it, Great Britain not only gained the objects for 
which she went to war, but kept Gibraltar and Minorca, which she 
won during the war, and acquired Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
(pp. 438-45). In Domestic politics party spirit ran very high between 
the Whigs and Tories, and the connection between literature and 
politics was very close, Swift being the chief Tory and Addison the 
chief Whig writer. Anne’s first minister, Godolphin, a Whig, was 
replaced in 1710 by two Tories, Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St John 
(Lord Bolingbroke), who persecuted the Dissenters and made the 
Treaty of Utrecht; and Bolingbroke, at the close of Anne’s reign, was 
probably scheming for the succession of the Old Pretender (pp. 451- ’6). 
But perhaps the most important event of the reign was the Union 
between England and Scotland in 1707, a Union not obtained without 
great difficulty, but which proved of inestimable value both to the two 
countries concerned and to the British Empiie (p. 458), 

The reign of George 1 (1714-27) began a period of peace which 
lasted till 1739, a peace only broken by Mar’s Rebellion of 1715 in 
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Scotland (p. 483) and a sea fight with the Spanish fleet in 1720 (p. 460). 
Constitutionally, the reign was of importance because the king ceased 
to attend the meetings of his ministers, owing to the fact that he could 
speak no English ; at first there was no chief minister, but when 
Walpole was called to office in 1721 he quickly made his supremacy 
felt in the Cabinet of Ministers, and he is known in history as our 
first Prime Minister. Throughout this and the following reign the 
Whigs, whose leaders were the big landowners, were in office partly 
owing to their support of the Hanoverian dynasty and partly owing 
to their supremacy in both Houses of Parliament (Ch. XXXVI). The 
other chief matters of interest were the Septennial Act and the South 
Sea Bubble (p. 488); whilst in this and the following reign come some 
of the best-known writings of Swift and Pope. 

The reign of George II (1727-60) saw the continuance of peace till 
1739 an d of Walpole’s ministry till 1742 (pp. 490-3). With the closing 
years of Walpole’s ministry, however, a new period of warfare opened. 
There was a war with Spain in 1739 over trading rights in Spanish 
America (p. 461). This was followed by the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-8), in which Great Britain upheld the rights of Maria 
Theresa, whilst Prussia, under Frederick the Great (who reigned from 
1740-86), and France opposed them (pp. 461-3); during this war 
occurred the rising of the “Young Pretender” in Scotland in 1745 
(p. 484). Eight years after peace had been made came the great 
Seven Years \Var (1756-63), due partly to the rivalry of Prussia and 
Austria in Germany and partly to the conflicting ambitions of Great 
Britain and France in India, where Clive by his defence of Arcot in 
175 r spoilt the completion of Dupleix’s schemes, and in North America, 
where the French hoped to join them territory in Canada and Louisiana. 
The war was famous in Europe for the campaigns of Frederick the 
Great, often against superior forces. So far as Great Britain was 
concerned, the war began unsuccessfully under the Duke of New- 
castle, but it was continued brilliantly under the guidance of William 
Pitt (later Earl of Chatham), and in 1759 came the great year of 
victories (pp. 463-77). Apart from the wars, the most important 
feature perhaps of the reign was the great movement connected with 
the name of Wesley, whose influence in the religious life of the nation 
was equal to that exercised in political life by William Pitt (pp. 495-8). 
The other chief points of interest were the beginning of the inventions 
and new methods of th - “ Industrial Revolution” (pp. 584-6), and the 
alteration in 1751 of the Calendar (p. 494). 

In the arrangement of the subjects in the period 1689 to 1760, 
Ch. XXXIII deals with Foreign policy, and Ch. XXXIV with 
Domestic affairs (including Scotland) during the reigns of William III 
and Anne (1689-1714). Ch. XXXV is concerned with Foreign and 
Imperial affairs, and Ch. XXXVI with Domestic affairs (including 
a survey of the Constitution, 1714-1832), during the reigns of George I 
and George II (1714-60). Irish affairs during the period are dealt 
with in the earlier part of Ch. XLII, and the beginnings of the 
“Industrial Revolution” in Ch. XLIII, Sec. x. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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ot them received compensation elsewhere. The general result 
was this, that, whereas in 1640 two-thirds of the landholders had 
been Roman Catholic, two-thirds of the land was now in Pro- 
testant hands. 1 

The reign of Charles II was a period of peace for Ireland. 
For a great part of the time Ormonde was the ruler, and under 
him a discreet toleration was exercised, and the country enjoyed 
repose. In the reign of Charles II, however, Ireland not only 
lost her free trade with England, but began to suffer from the 
laws which the influence of jealous English merchants and 
farmers secured in the English Parliament But of that we shall 
have something to say later on. 


XXXIII. A Period of Foreign Wars, 

1689-1714 

. 

The Revolution of j688 ushered in a period of prolonged 
conflict for Great Britain. Between 1688 and 1815 she was 
engaged in a series of seven great wars, which „ 
occupied no less than fifty- six years. Of these with France, 
wars five begin and the other two end as wars 2689 “ l8ls * 
in which Great Britain’s chief opponent is France, and we must 
try to understand the general causes of the hostility between 
these two countries before examining the particular causes of 
each war. 

First of all, there were the ambitions of France in Europe. 
France wanted to extend and to strengthen her eastern frontier 
with the ultimate object of making the River Rhine The Barrier 
her boundary. 2 This could only be accomplished at Fortresses * 
the expense, in the south-east, of the German States and, in the 

1 The settlers of Elizabeth’s and James Fs day or their descendants held about one-third, 
and the Cromwellian settlers the other third. 

2 The Rhine, the frontier of old Gaul, was the great object of French ambition. An old 
oroverb ran— 

Quand Paris boira le Rhin 
Toute la Gaule aura sa fin. 
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north-east, of the Netherlands. The Netherlands were divided. 
Part of them, called Holland or the United Provinces, was 
independent: part of them, corresponding to the modern country 
of Belgium, belonged to the King of Spain up till 1713, when 
it came under the rule of Austria. The frontier between 
France and what is now Belgium was no natural boundary, such 
as a river or a range of mountains, but on either side of it had 
been built a great chain of forts known as the “ Barrier Fortresses”, 
Those on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily passing into 
the hands of France as she pushed her frontier forward. Once 
they were all, or nearly all, in her hands, France might be able 
to seize not only Belgium, but Holland as well. But with the 
independence of Holland, England’s own fortunes were linked 
The French, if they obtained outlets in the North Sea, would 
threaten our maritime position and consequently our national 
security. For that reason England insisted that the “Barrier 
Fortresses” should be fortified wholly or in part by soldiers 
from Holland “ No Holland, no Great Britain,” might have 
been the motto of English statesmen. 

The ambitions of France were not only concerned with the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier. At various times between 
France and *689 an< 3 1815 ^ er niiers attempted, if not to annex 
Spam. the country, at all events to control the policy of 

Spain by means of a close family alliance or a treaty. Moreover, 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) at the beginning, and the French re- 
volutionaries and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the end, of the period 
had achieved a position in Europe which threatened the inde- 
pendence of ail other States. 

The causes of this constant warfare between England and 
France were not, however, solely European. The ambitions of 
world France and of England clashed, as will be shown later, 

ambitions, throughout the world. In India and in the West 
Indies, in North America and in North Africa, a great struggle 
had to be contested to decide between their competing ideals 
of expansion. And if contemporary statesmen, with rare excep- 
tions, attached more importance to the European than to the 
Imperial aspect of the struggle, to us to-day it is the straggle for 
Empire that must always possess the greater interest. 
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We must now deal with the wars in detail And first we will 
take the two wars that were fought between 1688 and 1713. The 
position of Louis XIV in 1688 was unique. His The position of 
army, although it had been engaged in continual Louis XIV * 
wars, had suffered no serious reverse in battle for over forty 
years, and his navy was equal to those of Holland and England 
combined. In Louvois the king possessed the best war minister, 
in Vauban the best engineer, and in Tourville the best admiral of 
the age; and though Conde and Turenne, his greatest generals, 
were dead by 1689, he still had Luxembourg and Villars. 

With such resources at his command, Louis, during his reign, 
had added to his dominions many of the frontier fortresses in 
the Netherlands already referred to, and, farther south, Alsace, 

Franche Comte, and the great fortress of Strasbourg. He was 
threatening further annexations at the expense of the Netherlands 
and of Germany. The English kings, Charles II and James II, 
had been his pensioners, and he had hopes of securing for his 
family the succession to the throne of Spain. The Revolution 
in England, however, ruined the plans of Louis XIV. To a king 
of England who was dependent upon Louis for money and upon 
his ambassador for advice succeeded William III, the ruler of 
Holland, one whose whole life had been devoted to resisting 
France. William had already in 1688 formed a League against 
France, and the support of England in 1689 was the coping stone 
to that alliance. “Without the concurrence of the realm and 
power of England ”, said William later, “ it was impossible to put 
a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France.” 

The war which followed is known in Continental history as v 
the War of the League of Augsburg {1689-92). To us it is better 
known as (he War of the English Succession , for ; 

J d The War ot 

Louis XIV was supporting James II, and therefore the English 
its issue decided whether William or James was to es 10 * 
be king of England. For the first two years of the war {1689-90) 

English military operations were confined mainly The war from 
to the British Isles and to the sea. In Scotland, i68 9~9<>* 

John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, raised the High 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, in the space of two 
minutes, just beyond the Pass of Killiecrankie , William’s forces 
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under the leadership of Mackay whilst the latter were trying 
to fix the lately invented bayonets into the muzzle of their 
muskets (June, 1689). In the battle, however, Dun- 
in Scotland. was mortally wounded, and with his death all 

the energy was taken out of the movement, which quickly sub- 
sided. 

Meantime, in Ireland, James II arrived with French money 
and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more serious than 
in Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 
in Ireland, there was the racial hatred between the Irish 

inhabitants and the English and Scottish settlers. A war between 
Catholics and Protestants at once broke out The Protestants 
in the North were attacked and the two Protestant strongholds, 
Londonderry and Enniskillen , besieged. But the Protestants in 
Londonderry held out heroically for one hundred and five days 
till they were relieved, whilst those in Enniskillen attacked their 
besiegers and won the Battle of Newtown Butter. ^ * 

Subsequently William himself came to Ireland, and won a 
victory at the River Boyne (July 1, 1690). The battle was 
notable for the variety of nations engaged in it. Of James’s 
forces, over a third were French, and the commander-in-chief 
was a Frenchman. On William’s side, about half were natives of 
England, and, of course, he had many Irish Protestants from the 
north of Ireland and some two thousand Dutchmen fighting for 
him; the rest of his force included Huguenots, Prussians, Danes, 
and Finlanders. William, contrary to the advice of his chief com- 
manders, decided to cross a ford of the river on the other side 
of which was drawn up the army of James. He might have paid 
dearly for his rashness; but the French troops had been with- 
drawn to guard James’s left flank, and the Irish infantry, untrained 
and ill-disciplined, were quickly repulsed, whole regiments in one 
part of the field flinging away “ arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampering off to the hills without striking a blow or firing a 
shot.” 1 Only the bravery of the French troops and the Irish 
cavalry in the subsequent operations saved the retreat from being 
a disastrous one. James shortly afterwards fled back to France, 
and in 1691 the war in Ireland came to an end. John Churchill 

l See the description in Macaulay’s History, 
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the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant campaign, and 
took Cork and Kinsale, whilst Ginckel, a Dutch general, won 
a desperate battle for William at Ajtgkrim. A few months 
later Limerick , the last great Catholic fortress, surrendered, 
and with its capitulation William’s position in Ireland was 
secure. 

On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his chances 
With a superior fleet, and with the best admiral of the day in 
Tourville, 1 he should, according to military historians, 
have isolated Ireland from England so as to give 
every assistance to James; instead of which William was allowed 
to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his communications were 
never threatened even for an hour. Tourville, however, on June 
30, 1690, the day before the Battle of the Boyne, met at Beachy 
Head a combined Dutch and English fleet under Lord Torring- 
ton. The latter, who was inferior in force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard action. 2 
But the impetuous Dutch van insisted on fighting, and were very 
severely handled; and had Tourville followed up his victory, the 
result might have been disastrous. 


During the rest of the wan (i 6 gi-f) England obtained the 
supremacy at sea. In 1692 came the victory off La Hogue \ 
Tourville, on this occasion vastly inferior in force, The war from 
had fought with credit a rearguard action against i6 9 i_ 7 - 
the English admiral, Russell. But, after the battle, the French 
fleet had to retire in some disorder, and many ships retreated 
through the dangerous “Race of Alderney”, which is between 
that island and the mainland. Thirteen of the French Q ^ 
ships, however, were unable to get through, took 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s fleet. That 
victory, received in England with tremendous and perhaps ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm, saved England from fear of invasion, and 

1 Tourville had served in the French fleet for thirty years, and had seen service in the 
Anglo-Dutch wars and against the Barbary pirates. He was a practical seaman as well as a 
good tactician ; indeed it was a saying at the time that he could act in any capacity from 
a ship’s carpenter to an admiral. 

2 The Government had information that the enemy’s ships-of-the-line numbered only sixty, 
and ordered Torrington with his fifty ships to engage them. Torrington counted with his 
own eyes — or rather with his one eye, as he had lost the other in an explosion — eighty ships of 
the enemy, and was unwilling to fight, but he had to obey orders. 
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gave to her the command of the Channel. 1 The French, however, 
then took to commerce-destroying and did considerable damage, 
especially when they captured one hundred out of four hundred 
ships of a convoy bound for Smyrna. In 1694 an interesting 
event occurred. William sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, where 
it saved Barcelona from capture and consequently Spain from 
French control, and by wintering at Cadiz and returning to the 
Mediterranean in the next year exerted considerable influence 
upon the course of the war. 

On land during these years (1691-7) the English operations 
are confined to the Spanish Netherlands. The war was chiefly a 
in the war of sieges. William as a soldier was painstak- 

Neiheriands. ing but mediocre; his opponent, Luxembourg, was 
brilliant but indolent Consequently William generally lost the 
battles; but Luxembourg took no advantage of his victories. 
William’s designs were excellent. Thus he tried to surprise 
Luxembourg at Steinkirk in 1692; but he wasted time by a pre- 
liminary cannonade of artillery which lasted one hour and a half, 
and by an elaborate deployment of infantry which was already late 
in arriving. Luxembourg, though genuinely surprised, marshalled 
his troops with great rapidity andr won a victory. In the- next year 
(1693) William was beaten at Neerwindm . But by sheer tenacity 
and strength of purpose he clung on, and two years later he 
won his first great success by recapturing the strong fortress of 
Namur. 

Finally, by 1697, France was exhausted, and at the Treaty of 
Ryswick she recognized William as King of England, and gave 
The Treaty of U P ^ er conquests since 1678 except Strasbourg. 
Ryswick, 1697 . The war had been an uninteresting one. The Eng* 
lish had, however, done well. They had secured the supremacy 
at sea. They had learnt some valuable lessons under William’s 
leadership, lessons whose effect was to be shown in the subsequent 
wars under Marlborough. They had secured an honourable 
treaty, and, above all, had helped to inflict the first decided check 
on the ambitions of Louis XIV. 

1 “During several days”, says Macaulay, “the bells of London pealed without ceasing. 
Flags were flying on all the steeples. Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires 
were at all the corners of the streets. And three Lords took down with them ,£37,000 in coin 
to distribute among the sailors. w 
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We turn now to the causes of the next war — the War of the 
Spanish Succession . That two monarchs should arrange for the 
distribution of the territories belonging to a The Spanish suc- 
third monarch in anticipation of his death and p e arution n Treaties, 
without consulting either him or his ministers 1698-1702. 
seems an indefensible proceeding. Yet this is what happened in 
1698. The circumstances were, it is true, peculiar. The Spanish 
dominions included not only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands, 
Milan and Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, besides vast possessions in 
the West Indies and South America. Charles II, the King of 
Spain, had no children or brothers, but he had two sisters and 
two aunts. Of the two aunts, the elder had married the French 
king, and the younger the emperor. They were all dead, but 
their respective sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold, 
had married, the one the elder and the other the younger of the 
two sisters of the Spanish king. 1 Here was a difficult situation. 
It was quite obvious that neither Louis XIV nor Leopold nor 
their eldest sons could be allowed to add the enormous territories 
of Spain to those either of France or Austria. It was hopeless to 
deal with Charles II, who was sickly and half-witted, and con- 
sequently Louis XIV and William III proceeded to draw up 
Partition Treaties by which a baby, the grandson of Leopold and 
the heir to the Electorate of Bavaria, was to succeed to the greater 
part of the Spanish dominions (1698). 

Unfortunately the Bavarian baby died of smallpox. Another 
treaty was accordingly drawn up (1700), under which the Arch- 
duke Charles, the second son of the emperor, was to obtain the 
bulk of the Spanish inheritance, but the Dauphin of France was 
to have Naples and Milan. 2 It is hardly a matter for surprise that 
the King of Spain, when he heard of these Partition Treaties, flew 
into a violent passion, and that his queen smashed some of the 
furniture in her room. The King of Spain subsequently sickened, 
and on his deathbed was persuaded to leave all his possessions to 
Philip, the second son of the Dauphin (1700). Louis XIV, after 
some hesitation, accepted the will and threw over the treaty. 
Philip was therefore declared King of Spain. A Bourbon had 
displaced a Hapsburg, and Louis XIV might well have said — as 

1 See table on p. 329 2 Milan was to be exchanged for Lorraine. 
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foe is wrongly reported to have said — “ Henceforth there are no 
Pyrenees ” 

Louis XIV’s acceptance of the will would not in itself, how- 
ever, have produced the war, for, after all, it was his second and 
not his eldest grandson that succeeded. Other actions 
renewli° of the French king made war inevitable. In the first 
of war. p] ace> expelled the Dutch from the Barrier Fort- 
resses, which they garrisoned, and substituted French troops, 
and thus showed his intention of making a further advance in 
the Netherlands. Secondly, he expressly reserved the rights of 
Philip to the French throne. Philip’s elder brother was delicate 
and not expected to live long, and Philip might therefore succeed 
not only to Spain, but to France as well. Thirdly, he showed by 
his policy that he was attempting to secure for France the com- 
mercial concessions which England had obtained for trade with 
Spanish America, Finally, on James IPs death, in 1701, he 
recognized James’s son — the “Old Pretender” as he is called — 
as James III, King of England. For Louis XIV, after recog- 
nizing William’s title at the Peace of Ryswick, to support the 
Pretender four years later, was the one thing needed to make 
England as enthusiastic as William for renewed wan The war, 
therefore, broke out in 1702, but William died before he could 
take any part in the fighting. 

To summarize a war which lasted for over ten years, and 
which was fought in Italy and Germany, in the Netherlands, and 
The War of in Spain is no easy task. At the opening of the war, 
succesfonf h England, Holland, Austria, and most of the German 
1702-13. States were on one side, and they were joined later 
by Portugal and Savoy; on the other side were France, Spain, 
and Bavaria. The great figure in the war, so far as the Allies 
„ , were concerned, was John Churchill created Duke 

of Marlborough. Born in 1650, he had seen service 
in Holland as a colonel in the French service during Charles IPs 
reign, 1 had subsequently by his coolness saved the situation at 
Sedgemoor in that of James II, and had undertaken some very 

1 Turenne, the French general, is said to have called him “the handsome Englishman ** r 
and to have won a bet that Churchill would recover a post with half the number of men who 
had failed to defend it 



successful operations in the south of Ireland under William II L 
No one can deny either his avarice or his faithlessness* He de- 
serted James II twice. He betrayed, it is said, the secret of two 
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expeditions to Louis XIV in William Ill’s reign, and in one yeai 
was concerned in two plots against him. He was consequently 
dismissed from his appointments, and he did not recover favour 
till towards the close of William's career. Yet, though faithless 
in his political principles, his military friendship with Prince 
Eugene, the most famous of the other allied generals, and his 
political friendship with Godolphin, the English minister at home, 
showed that in his relations with individuals no one could be 
a more loyal or more admirable colleague. Moreover, he was 
not only a great general, but a great diplomatist as well — the 
best of his age, according to Voltaire. Strikingly handsome, with 
a manner described by a contemporary as irresistible, he needed 
all his powers of negotiation during each winter, so that he might 
induce the Allies to furnish him with adequate forces during the 
following summer. 

As regards Marlborough’s tactics, military critics agree in 
praising the effective use which he made of all arms. He in- 
sisted upon accuracy in infantry shooting, and taught 
15 ' all ranks to fire simultaneously and not, as the French 

did, consecutive^ He made the cavalry, after the example set 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the momentum of their charge 
rather than on their firing, and he showed great capacity in utiliz- 
ing them at the critical moment with decisive effect. He handled 
the artillery with remarkable skill, more especially at Blenheim, 
where every gun was laid under his own eye. No less praise- 
worthy was the quickness with which he saw the weakness of an 
enemy’s position ; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Ramillies. As a strategist, Marlborough was superb. Many 
of his schemes were upset because of the opposition of the Allies, 
and more especially of the Dutch; but those that he carried into 
execution show that Marlborough deserves the distinction of 
being called the greatest general that this country, or, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, any other country, has produced. At all 
events, of hardly any other general can it be said, as it can be 
* said of Marlborough, that he never fought a battle which he did 
t not win, or besieged a place which he did not take. 

In order to understand Marlborough’s operations, it must be 
remembered that, at the opening of the war, the French were 
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The war, 1702-30 


in possession of the Spanish Netherlands. Marlborough's earlier 
campaigns, therefore — with the exception of the greatest of them 
all, that of Blenheim (1704) — had for their ob- Marlborough’s 
jective the expulsion of the French from the ob i ects * 
Spanish Netherlands, The later campaigns aimed at the con- 
quest of the French barrier fortresses with a view, finally, to an 
advance into the interior of France, but the story will show that 
he was recalled before he could complete his task. The history 
of the campaigns will be more intelligible if it is realized that 
the rivers in the Netherlands run in three curves roughly par- 
allel with one another. The outside curve is formed by the 
Moselle and the Rhine, into which the Moselle falls; then comes 
the curve formed by the Meuse, and, inside that, the curve of 
the Scheldt. 

In the first two years of the war (1702-3) no big engagement 
was fought, but Marlborough succeeded in taking some fortresses 
and in weakening the position of the French in 
the valleys of two of these rivers — the Meuse 
and the Rhine. With 1704 came the first of Marlborough’s 
great campaigns. The position of the Allies was extremely critical. 
Vienna, the capital of the Austrian dominions, was threatened 
not only by Hungarian rebels on the east, but by French and 
Bavarian armies on the west. Marlborough planned a great 
march from the Netherlands to save Vienna. 

But his task was complicated. He had to hood- Blenheim » 1 7 °* 
wink the Dutch as to his intentions, for otherwise they would not 
let him go. He had to make a flank march over difficult country 
right across the French front. He had to effect a junction with 
Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all the French armies. 
And, finally, he had, in order to cross the Danube, to storm 
a strongly fortified position held by the Bavarians. But he 
accomplished all these things, and his army and that of Eugene’s 
succeeded in getting between Vienna and the armies of the French. 

Then followed the battle of Blenheim . The French and 
Bavarians held a strong position behind the River NebeL Marl- 
borough first sent Lord Cutts 1 to storm the village of Blenheim 

1 Cutts’s bravery was famous, and at the siege of Namur in 1695 bis coolness in the hottest 
fire of the French batteries won for him the nickname of “Salamander'*, 
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on the French right. But it was strongly held, and Cutts, 
received at thirty yards with a murderous fire, was repulsed. 
Meantime Marlborough, seeing the weakness of the French 
centre, which was held only by cavalry, and finding the marshes 
which protected the French front passable, began to cross the 
river with the intention of making his main attack on the centre, 
whilst Cutts kept up a feint attack on Blenheim, and Eugene 
attacked the left wing. Marlborough’s attack was entirely sue- 



Blenheim, Aug. 13th, 1704 


cessful; the French centre was pierced, and their right wing then 
enveloped! By the end of the day Marlborough had one of the 
two chief French generals in his own coach, and had captured 
one hundred guns and some eleven thousand prisoners. The 
Blenheim campaign marks an epoch in history. It saved Vienna; 
it preserved Germany from a French occupation; it destroyed 
the impression of French invincibility on land; and it re-estab- 
lished our military prestige, a prestige which had been at times 
sadly tarnished since the days of Agincourt. 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaust Marlborough’s 
schemes for that year. Marlborough, like William, had realized 
the importance of the Mediterranean, and had planned a great 
attack on Toulon by land under the Duke of Savoy and by sea 
with the English fleet. Unfortunately the Duke of Savoy was 
unable to make the attack. Our fleet, however, under Rooke* 
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took Gibraltar — not, as it turned out, a matter of much difficulty 
— and fought a battle off Malaga which, though indecisive, led 
the French fleet to desist from challenging our position in the 
Mediterranean. 

The next important year is 1706. First, the French were 
evicted from Italy in consequence of a great battle won by Eugene 
near Turin. Then, in the Netherlands, Marlborough Battle of 
won the battle of Ramillies . He was threatening the Ramillies, 
strong fortress of Namur, and the French general had lyo6 * 
concentrated his forces to protect it. In the battle which ensued 
Marlborough saw that his troops could move from one flank to 
another more quickly than the French, as they had the shorter 
distance to traverse, and there were no marshes to hinder them. 
Accordingly, he made an attack on one flank, and then, leaving 
the conspicuous red-coated British on a hill to keep the enemy 
occupied on that flank, he transferred the more sober-hued Allies 
behind some hills to the other wing, and won a victory which he 
followed up with such rapidity, that by the end of the year the 
French had lost not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 

The third success of the AHies in 1706 was won in Spain. 
Two years previously the Allies had determined to attempt to 
put the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne. The War in 
At first not much was done, but in 1 705 Peter- s P ain > 1705-6. 
borough captured Barcelona 1 by a brilliant feat of arms, and 
occupied Catalonia and Valencia. In 1706 the Allies under 
Galway marched from Portugal and occupied Madrid, whilst 
Peterborough and his army marched from the east and effected 
a junction. Later in the year, however, Madrid had to be 
evacuated, and the joint army retreated to Valencia. But the 
year had been so disastrous to Louis XIV, that he offered terms 
of peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The year 1707 was a set back to the Allies, as Eugene failed 

i The evidence for this and other achievements of Peterborough depends upon the Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton, memoirs which were for long accepted as genuine by historians, and 
which were edited in 1809 by Sir Walter Scott. It has recently been proved, however, that 
these memoirs arc fictitious, and that they were written probably either by Defoe or Swift, and 
there is good reason for thinking that the credit for the capture of Barcelona really belongs to 
Peterborough’s subordinate omcors 
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in an attempt to invade France, Marlborough could do nothing 
in the Netherlands, and in Spain Galway was severely defeated 
at Almanza owing to the flight of the Portuguese contingent, 
which left the English to contend against a force three times their 

number. In the following year (1708), however, Marl-' 
British , t , ° J . A „ 

successes, borough won another great victory at QudmarAe , which 

' /X " led to the practical completion of the capture of the 
Spanish Netherlands and also to the capture of Lille, one of the 
most important of the French barrier fortresses. Moreover, the 
English captured Minorca , , and by so doing secured what was 
most important— -a harbour in the Mediterranean in which a 
fleet could winter; whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a 
French expedition which was sent up the Firth of Forth to 
capture Edinburgh. Louis again offered peace, and was pre- 

pared to preserve for Philip only Naples and Sicily. The Allies 
insisted that he should also, if necessary, assist them in expelling 
Philip from Spain by force. Such a proposal naturally not only 
infuriated the French king, but the French nation as well, and 
gave them both fresh energy for the war. And then, in 
came the last and the most costly of Marlborough’s victories, 
Malplaquet , and the capture of cMons. 

Our great series of successes ended with Malplaquet. French 
enthusiasm revived. The Allies became slack, and a Tory 

Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to power in 

Recovery . « . . 1 

of France, Great Britain. This Ministry dismissed Marlborough 

in 1711, and Ormonde, his successor, was given in- 
structions — which he was to keep secret from the Allies — not to 
undertake offensive operations. 1 In Spain the Allies, though 
they managed temporarily to occupy Madrid, were defeated in 
two battles in iqio; and the accession in the following year of the 
Archduke Charles to the Austrian dominions, and his election as 

1 This was perhaps the most dishonourable action ever done by a British Government. 
Ormonde, in obedience to instructions from home, finally withdrew his forces altogether, 
though there was a brilliant opportunity of defeating the French. “ Then the British camp”, 
wrote a contemporary describing the scene, “resounded with curses against the Duke of 
Ormonde as a stupid tool and general of straw. The colonels, captains, and other brave 
officers were so overwhelmed with vexation that they sat apart in their tents, looking on the 
ground for very shame with downcast eyes, and for several days shrank from the sight even oi 
cheir fellow soldiers. ** 
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Emperor, made it absurd for the Allies to go on fighting in order 
that he might succeed to the Spanish dominions as well 

After long negotiations with France — so tortuous on the 
part of the Tory Government that they form, it has been said, 
one of the most shameful pages in our history — a The Treaty o! 
series of treaties was at last signed at Utrecht in Utrecht » X 7 X 3 « 
1713} By these treaties Philip kept Spain and the New World, 
but was excluded from the succession to the French throne. The 
Emperor Charles was given the Spanish dominions in Italy and 
the NetherlandSc The Dutch were allowed to garrison the 
Barrier Fortresses. With regard to Great Britain, the Protestant 
succession was recognized. She obtained from France New 
foundland (leaving to the French certain fishing rights which were 
the cause later of many difficulties) and Nova Scotia, and from 
Spain Gibraltar and Minorca, thereby establishing her position 
in that sea which has been called the “ keyboard ” of Europe. 
Spain also gave to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade 
with Spanish America — not then regarded as either inhuman or 
wicked — and the right to send one ship a year to Porto Bello 
in the Spanish Main. 

Great Britain had therefore* gained her original objects in 
going to war. She had made, moreover, very important additions 
to her Empire; and there is some truth, if also some exaggeration, 
in the verdict of an historian that if at the Armada England 
entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it at the Treaty 
of Utrecht. Englishmen must remember, however, to their shame 
that the people of Catalonia, who had fought stanchly and bravely 
for the Allies throughout the war, were left to the vengeance of 
Philip — and a terrible vengeance it proved to be. 

* Treaties were signed between France, Spain, Holland, and England at Utrecht in 1713, 
but the treaty between France and Austria was made in the following year at Rastadt, 
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XXXIV. Domestic Affairs, 1689-1714 

1. England 

Before proceeding with our review of foreign policy, we must 
turn to affairs at home, for in our domestic as well as in our 
Parliament foreign policy the Revolution of 1688 is very im- 
controf of P ortant - The great result of the Revolution upon our 
finance. system of government was that henceforth the bulk 
of the king’s revenue was obtained by annual grants from Par- 
liament, and that Parliament had therefore to meet every year. 
As a consequence, Parliament acquired the complete control 
of finance, and, with that, an increasing control of the adminis- 
tration. Gradually, also, the relation between the two Houses 
of Parliament underwent alteration. The House of Commons 
has had, since 1407, the sole power to initiate Bills involving 
the grant of public money or the imposition of taxation, and in 
the reign of Charles II it denied the right of the House of Lords 
to amend such Bills. Consequently, with the increasing control 
of Parliament in financial affair^, the Lower House became the 
more important; though, as we shall see, individual members 
of the Upper House could, up till 1832, largely influence the 
composition of the House of Commons. 

Moreover, as the result of the Revolution, two Acts were 
passed, the one at the beginning of William and Mary’s and the 
The Bin of other at the end of William’s reign, which limited 
Rights, 1689. p 0wer 0 f the Crown. The Declaration or Bill 
of Rights, which was drawn up and passed through Parliament 
in 1689, completed the work which Magna Carta had begun. 
Its clauses may be briefly summarized. First, William and 
Mary were declared to be king and queen, and the succession to 
the throne was settled upon their children, and, failing them, 
upon James’s other daughter, Anne; and a clause was added 
that no person who was a Roman Catholic or who married a 
Roman Catholic could succeed to the throne. 1 Secondly, it 

1 It has been calculated that this clause has taken away the eventual claims to the suo 
cession of nearly sixty persons. 
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declared to be illegal: (a) the 44 pretended power” of the Crown 
to suspend laws; (b) the power of dispensing with laws “as it 
hath been exercised of late ” by the Crown ; (c) the existence of 
the Court of High Commission and similar courts ; (d) the main- 
tenance of a standing army — the army was, however, authorized 
by another Bill, called the Mutiny Bill, which had to be re-passed 
every year. 1 Thirdly, Parliament was to be freely elected, to have 
freedom of speech and to meet frequently, and there was to be no 
taxation without its consent. Fourthly, excessive fines were not 
to be imposed, and subjects might petition the king. 

The second measure was the Act oj Settlement \ passed in 1701. 
The first question to be arranged was that of the succession, for 
William and Mary were childless and all the children Act of Settle _ 
of the Princess Anne had died. 2 The Protestant rnent > *701. 
representative of the House of Stuart who had the best claim was 
Sophia, the granddaughter of James I (her mother was Elizabeth 
who married the Elector Palatine) and the wife of the Elector of 
Hanover. The crown was accordingly settled upon “the most 
excellent Princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants With regard to the other clauses in the Act of Settle- 
ment, some were inserted because of William’s personal tmpopu- 
larity and because of the jealousy felt with regard to his foreign 
policy at that time. Thus the monarch was not to leave the 
kingdom without the consent of Parliament, and England was not 
to be obliged to engage in wars for the foreign possessions of 
the Crown. But these articles were soon modified or repealed. 
Other clauses are^ however, of permanent importance. Judges 
were to hold office, not at the king’s pleasure, but quamdiu se bene 
gesserint — as long as they behaved themselves — and hence were 
no longer under the king’s influence. No pardon by the Crown 
could be pleaded to an impeachment by the House of Commons 
— a clause which finally established the responsibility of the king’s 
ministers for all acts of state. 

Though the Crown still continued to select the ministers, and, 

1 It is now replaced by the Army (Annual) Act. 

2 Of her numerous children all died in infancy, except the Duke of Gloucester, who died in 
1700 when nearly eleven years of age. He appears to have been a promising boy, and eight 
months before his death he celebrated Queen Elizabeth’s birthday in high spirits, “firing all 
his guns and making great rejoicing **. 
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in William's reign at all events, to control the Home and Foreign 
politics of the country, the Revolution had secured, therefore, for 
the individual Englishman his political liberty and for the Parlia- 
ment which represented him complete control of taxation and, 
subject to the king's veto, of legislation. In two other respects 
the Revolution had important effects. Hitherto all publications 
Liberty of the under an annual Licensing Act, been subject 

Press, 1695. to a rigorous censorship. 1 In 1695 the House of 
Commons decided not to renew the Act, and thus was secured 
the Liberty of the Press for which half a century previously Milton 
had ardently pleaded — though that liberty was still somewhal 
curtailed by the severity of the laws of Libel 2 and by heavy stamp 
duties upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to make 
religious restrictions less severe. By the Toleration Act (1689), 
The Toleration liberty of worship was allowed to those who could 
Act, 1689. subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty-nine Articles in 
the Book of Common Prayer, i.e. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians. But the Nonconformists were still 
excluded from office under the Test and Corporation Acts passed 
in the reign of Charles II. The Toleration Act marked, never- 
theless, a great advance, and from 'that time the feeling of toler- 
ance steadily increased. After the accession of the House of 
Hanover in the eighteenth century an Act was annually passed 
excusing the Nonconformists from the penalties which they had 
incurred for holding any office. Complete toleration to all sects, 
including Roman Catholics, was not however to come till the 
nineteenth century. 3 

We must now say something about the details of the domestic 
history. William and Mary established their position with greater 
ease than might have been expected. The death of Dundee 

1 In Charles IFs reign printing was confined to London, York, and the two Universities, 
and the number of u master-printers ” was only twenty. All new works had to be examined 
and licensed before they Were published. 

2 These libel laws were mitigated by an Act passed in 1792. 

3 Though the Nonconformists obtained toleration, severe laws continued to be passed 
against the Roman Catholics. Thus in 1659 a law was passed rendering any priest liable to 
perpetual imprisonment for celebrating Macs;; and a friar named Atkinson, who was convicted 
through the evidence of his serving-maid— she was rewarded with a gift of ^100— was im- 
prisoned for thirty years at Hurst Castle, finally dying there in 1729 at the age of seventy- 
three. Rut these vindictive laws were not as a rule enforced by the Government, and the 
Roman Catholics, as a whole, were allowed to have their worship undisturbed. 
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at the Battle of Killiecrankie (p. 433) and the flight of James to 
France after the Battle of the Boyne (p. 434) led to the submission 
of Scotland and Ireland. In England itself there was Lack of 
surprisingly little opposition. One of the Archbishops, 
four bishops and four hundred other clergymen, and Mar ^ 
known as the Non-jurors, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, and consequently were deprived of their 
benefices — and that was all. Yet, though there was little oppo- 
sition, there was also little loyalty to the new sovereigns. States- 
men and warriors were alike faithless. Danby, who was the chief 
minister for five years, Marlborough, the general, and Russell, the 
victor of the Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst 
holding high office under William and Anne. Parliaments were 
often unfriendly, and there was one plot against William’s life. 1 

No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for the 
benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of loyalty to 
William and Mary is not altogether surprising. The Characters 
king himself was interested in foreign politics alone, of william 
England was to him merely a factor in his war with and Mary * 
France; “he had” as a contemporary said, “to take England 
on his way to France ”. His individual opinions, moreover, were 
not likely to make him popular. In religion he was a Calvinist, 
and he was therefore distrusted by that very powerful party, the 
High Church party in the Church of England. In politics, 
though the Tory opposition to the war compelled him in 1695 
to depend for a time upon a Whig ministry — the Whig Junto, 
as it was called — yet for the greater part of his reign he tried to 
ignore parties, and to rule with ministries drawn impartially from 
Whigs and Tories; as a consequence, he obtained the hearty 
support of neither party. Nor was William’s personality an 
attractive one. Diminutive in stature, thin and fragile-looking, 
his appearance was only redeemed by the brightness and keen- 
ness of his eyes. His manner was cold and repellent, and his 
habits unsociable; 2 and the few friends that he possessed were all 

1 The idea was to kill the king in a narrow lane near Turnham Green, as he was returning 
from his usual Saturday hunt; but the plot was discovered. 

2 “He spoke little and very shortly,” said a contemporary, “and most commonly with a 
disgusting dryness.”'' Long and solitary hunting expeditions in the New Forest were his only 
recreation, and he, disliked conversation and all indoor games. 
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Dutchmen Moreover, his health was wretched, and inclined to 
make him irascible and peevish. William had none of the out 
wardly attractive qualities which would have secured the affection 
of his English subjects; and they failed to do justice to the 
magnanimity which he showed in dealing with his enemies, his 
patience and calmness in times of crisis, or the unwearying in- 
dustry which he displayed in public affairSc Mary, on the other 
hand, was an affable, kind-hearted, genial queen; it was a saying 
at the time that “she talked as much as William thought, or her 
sister, the Princess Anne, ate” 1 Mary’s death, in 1694, was con- 
sequently a great blow to William’s position, and after that his 
unpopularity steadily increased. 

After the conclusion of the war with France, in 1697, oppo* 
sition to William’s policy came to a head, A Tory Parliament 
attacked — with some reason — the enormous tracts 
to h w?ii^m ltl ° n of land which the king had granted to his Dutch 
i v 1 x ' J ' Jh favourites in Ireland. Moreover, a standing army was 
still very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great stupidity 
^-upon reducing the armed forces in England to seven thousand 
men. Then, again, Parliament was jealous of his foreign policy, 
and consequently passed those clauses in the Act of Settlement to 
which reference has already been made. William, indeed, was so 
worried by the Opposition that he seriously thought of resigning 
his crown, and had even drafted a proclamation for that purpose. 
Englishmen, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of foreign politics; 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by William, not 
only for England, but for Europe, was never realized. The king, 
however, had the satisfaction before his death of feeling that the 
nation was strongly supporting him in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the opening of which he just lived to see (1702). 

Two features in our National Finance make their appearance 
during the reigns of William and Mary. The first was the 
Financial National Debt , which dates from 1693. By 1697 it 
Features had reached ^20,000,000; by 1713, ^78,000,000; and 

eign ‘ by 1815 it was to rise to the stupendous total of 

1 Pepys, the Diarist, saw Mary as “a little child in. hanging sleeves dance most finely, so as 
almost to ravish one’\ When only fifteen and a half years old the announcement was made to 
her that she was to marry William, “ whereupon she wept all that afternoon and the follow inp 
day hut she proved herself a most devoted wife. 
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^840,000,000. The other was the Bank of England, , which was 
founded in 1694, and which in the course of its history has gone 
through many crises. 1 But amongst the most important of all 
the changes made at this time was the restoration, , in 1695, of the 
currency ; the old money, which was much worn, and was often 
“ clipped ” round the edges, was called in, and a new coinage 
was issued, whose milled edges made clipping impossible in the 
future. 

The Princess Anne succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Rights, on William’s death, in 1702. The 
story of the great War of the Spanish Succession, _ 

® . . , c . . , The reign ot 

which was waged during her reign, has been al- Queen Anne. 

ready told The Union with Scotland (1707) — 1702 * 4 ’ 
perhaps the most important result of her reign — will be discussed 
later. The history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
queen remains to be narrated. Two features deserve special 
notice. One is the fierceness of the party strife, especially to- 
wards the close of the reign, when it extended even to the ladies 
of the two parties, who, it is said, patched upon different sides 
of their faces, and had different designs upon their fans. It is 
to the struggle over the Exclusion Bill in Charles IPs reign that 
these two great parties, known as Whigs and Tories — whigs and 
nicknames given to those parties by their respective Tories * 
opponents — owe their origin, and in Anne’s reign the differences 
between them were sharply defined. The Whigs were in favour 
of Toleration, whilst the Tories were strong upholders of the 
Church of England, and were jealous even of the liberties which 
the Dissenters had recently acquired under the Toleration 
Act The Whigs upheld the constitutional government that had 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tories still had 
ideas of divine right and passive obedience. The Whigs sup- 
ported the War of the Spanish Succession; the Tories, on the 
other hand, in the earlier stages of the war, wished it to be chiefly 
maritime, and in the later stages were opposed to it altogether. 
Finally, whilst all the Whigs were in favour of the succession, on 

1 As, for instance, in the Jacobite rising of 1745, when there was a run on the Bank, which 
only saved itself by causing as much delay as possible, and paying out in sixpences; or again 
in a commercial crisis in 1826, when the Bank owed its solvency to the fortunate discovery 
of a large number of bank notes of whose existence the governors had been ignorant 
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Anne's death, of the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her soo 
George, many of the Tories favoured James IPs son. 

The other feature to be noticed in Anne’s reign is the close 
connection between politics and literature. In those days the 
Politics and reporting of speeches in Parliament was forbidden, 
literature. whilst the age of public meetings had not begun. 
But the increased interest that was being taken in public ques- 
tions and the increased importance of Parliament made it neces- 
sary for the rival parties to influence the country; and this was 
done through the papers and pamphlets of the great literary 
men of the period. Thus Addison , a Whig and the editor of 
the Spectator , eventually became a Secretary of State, though he 
never opened his mouth in the House of Commons; whilst Swift, 
a Tory and a clergyman, composed pamphlets which had enor- 
mous political influence, and, when towards the end of Anne’s 
reign the Tory party was in power, used to dine every week with 
the two leaders of the Government, in order to assist in formu- 
lating their policy. 

There were two ministries during Anne’s reign. The first was 
under the leadership of Godolphm, who was in close alliance 
Oodoiphin’s Mar *b° rou gk- Cf the latter something has been 

ministry, said already. Of the former Charles II once re- 
marked that “little Sidney Godolphin was never in 
the way and never out of the way”. He seems to have been 
a shrewd statesman, though his personality has left curiously little 
impression. At first the members of the Government were drawn 
from both parties, but the growing hostility of the Tories to the 
war led to the ministry becoming increasingly, and in 1708 com- 
pletely, of a Whig complexion. Godolphin’s ministry has justly 
been called ‘ ■ one of the most glorious in English history ”, for 
under its rule occurred the great achievements of Marlborough 
and of Peterborough, the captures of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the Union with Scotland. 

Godolphin’s Ministry came to an abrupt termination in 1710. 
The causes were many. The war was becoming unpopular, and 
Causes Of was urged with some force that Great Britain should 
its fate, have accepted the terms of peace offered by Louis 
XIV in 1706, and the still more favourable offers of 1709* 
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Moreover, Marlborough was ambitious to be made Captain- 
General of the British forces for life — an ambition which 
frightened Englishmen into thinking that he wished to be a 
second Cromwell and which therefore brought unpopularity on 
the Whig ministers though they had not supported the proposal 
Then, again, the queen became hostile to the ministry. 
Though she was a person of no intellectual attainments, and 
appears to have had little influence in the actual 

... Queen Anne. 

administration of her Government, she was extremely 
popular with all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as 
she said of herself, she was “perfectly English”, 1 She disliked a 
purely Whig ministry, and she could not forgive the Whigs for 
their attacks upon her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
whilst he was alive, or for their suggestion, soon after his death, 
that she should take thoughts of a second husband. Moreover, 
the queen was very subject to the influence of those of her own 
sex. For some time the influence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough had been supreme. The duchess was a very self-willed, 
masterful, and somewhat quarrelsome lady; about 1708 she 
quarrelled with the queen, as she did subsequently with her 
son-in-law, her granddaughter, and even her doctors. 2 Mrs. 
Masham, who had strong Tory connections, succeeded to the 
first place in the queen's affections, and the change was ominous 
for Godolphin’s ministry. 

Above all, Anne was a strong supporter of the Church of 
England; and it was the cry of “the Church in danger” that 
finally brought about the downfall of the Whigs. The Sache _ 
A certain Doctor Sacheverell, whose chief recom- vere11 tnal * 
mendations to favour were a fine presence and a good voice, 
preached a sermon before the Lord Mayor, in which he advo- 
cated Passive Obedience, said that the Church was in danger 

1 The queen had no taste for literature and music, and for some years never heard even her 
own band play. But she was fond of hunting, and in her later years used to follow the stag- 
nunt in Windsor Forest in an open chaise drawn by one horse, “which she drives herself”, 
wrote Swift, “and drives furiously, like Jehu”. 

2 The duchess got a portrait of her granddaughter, blackened its face, and hung it up with 
the inscription: “ She is much blacker within”. In 1740 she had lain a great while ill, without 
speaking. Her physicians said: She must be blistered, or she will die.” She then called 
out: “ I won't be blistered, and I won’t die.” And, as a matter of fact, she was not blistered, 
«nd she did not die — till four years later. 

( C 271 ) 
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of schism, and attacked the ministers, calling them amongst 
other things “ wiley Volpones” in allusion to a nickname of 
Godolph in. The Government was foolish enough to take notice 
of the sermon and impeached the doctor. There was great 
popular excitement. The queen, on her journey to the trial at 
Westminster Hall, was greeted with shouts of “We hope Your 
Majesty is for the Church and Doctor Sacheverell”. Sacheverell 
became a popular hero and was acclaimed by cheering mobs, 
and after the trial was over — as a result of which he was sen- 
tenced to a light punishment 1 — he had a triumphal progress 
through the provinces on his way to Shropshire . 2 * 4 The queen 
then took action. The Whigs were dismissed and the Tories 
were called to office. Parliament was dissolved and in the 
new House of Commons there was a large Tory majority. 

The Tory ministry lasted for the remainder of the queen’s 
reign. Its leaders were Harley , who became Earl of Oxford, 
and Si. fohn , who became Viscount Bolingbroke. 
xyio-i^^Hariey The former was a man of considerable personal 
and st. John. coura g e anc j a g re at patron of literature — his 

famous collection of manuscripts, now in possession of the British 
Museum, is priceless. But as a politician he was irresolute in 
his decisions and dilatory in their execution. He was shifty in 
his dealings with his Tory colleagues, and not infrequently 
intrigued with his political opponents. He has been called 
the “mole” nr the politics of that day, because he was always 
burrowing. Bolingbroke has been described as a “brilliant 
knave”. No one will deny his brilliancy <> Swift said that he 
was the greatest young man he knew. Pope went further and 
declared him to be the greatest man in the world, whilst Pitt said 
that he would rather recover one of his speeches than “all the 

1 He was forbidden to preach for three years— a possibly agreeable punishment. Dr 
Sacheverell received £iao from an enterprising publisher for the first sermon which he 
preached after the three years were over, and 30,000 copies of it were printed. 

2 The Sacheverell case is interesting as being one of the earliest political movements in 

which ladies took an active share, and the ladies were enthusiastic admirers of the doctor. 

4 * Matters of government and affairs of State ”, wrote a contemporary, ** are become the 
province of the ladies. They have hardly leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and 
none at all to say their prayers.*' The Duchess of Marlborough, however, did not agree 
with her own sex in the matter— she described Sacheverell as an "ignorant and impudent 
incendiary' 1 . 
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gaps in Greek and Roman lore”.- His style provided a model 
for Gibbon the historian, and his political ideas were not without 
their influence upon statesmen who lived so recently as Disraeli 
His knavery is more open to doubt, but it is unquestionable that 
his actions and policy were not so disinterested and straightfor- 
ward as he makes them out to be. 1 Bolingbroke was impetuous, 
and a strong party man; and he soon supplanted Harley in the 
affections of the Tories. “Members” said Bolingbroke of the 
House of Commons, “grow fond like hounds of the man who 
shows them sport, and by whose holloa they are wont to be 
encouraged. ” And Harley was too fond of running with the 
hare to be able to cheer on his followers. 

The Tory ministers proceeded to secure the objects which their 
supporters had most at heart They tried to strengthen the 
Church and to weaken the Nonconformists by pass- Measures of 
ing the Occasional Conformity (17x1) and the Schism ministry. 
Acts (1714). The first Act was directed against the habit of the 
Nonconformists of qualifying for office by taking the Communion 
every now and again in an Anglican Church, and thus evading 
the Test and Corporation Acts; the second Act tried to deprive 
the Nonconformists of their hold upon education by forbidding 
anyone to teach without a licence from a bishop. To make the 
war unpopular Swift’s genius was employed in the composition 
of pamphlets such as “The Conduct of the Allies”, and Marl- 
borough himself was dismissed from his employments, accused 
of peculation, and attacked with such violence that he left the 
country. The war, conducted half-heartedly for a year or two, 
was terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht 

Then came the question of the Succession to the throne* 
The peaceful succession of the House of Hanover has been called 
the “ greatest miracle in our history”; if it was T he succession 

not that, it was undoubtedly at one time un- question, 

likely. The mass of the country was probably Tory in sentiment, 
and would have preferred a Stuart, especially as the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover and her son George, if not unpopular, were 


1 “Ah, Harry," his father is reported to have said to him after he went to the House of 
Lords, " I always said you would be hanged, but now you are made a peer, X suppose you'll 
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completely unknown in England . 1 Men known to be supporters 
of the Stuart succession were put into positions of trust by the 
ministry, the Earl of Mar, for instance, being given control of 
Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. Two things, however, prevented the con- 
tinuance of the House of Stuart on the throne of England. In 
the first place, the Old Pretender—- and it was greatly to his 
credit — refused either to change or to dissemble his Roman 
Catholic religion . 2 Consequently in England the Tories found 
themselves torn between their affection for the Anglican Church 
and their allegiance to the Stuart dynasty, and Scotsmen between 
their romantic loyalty to that dynasty and their devotion to the 
Protestant religion. 

In the second place, Anne died too soon. There were 
dissensions between the Tory leaders, but Bolingbroke managed 
to get rid of Harley, who was dismissed from the ministry. It 
is uncertain what Bolingbroke really intended, but it is probable 
that he was working for the succession of the Old Pretender. 
Events, however, moved too quickly for him. Two days after 
Harley’s dismissal Anne fell very seriously ill. A council meeting 
was summoned to discuss the situation. Two Whig dukes who 
were Privy Councillors suddenly entered the meeting and, as they 
were legally entitled to do, took part in the discussion. As a 
result, it was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol 
of authority— should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate Whig, 
and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him. On Anne’s death, 
whilst the plans of Bolingbroke were still undeveloped, George I, 
through Shrewsbury’s influence, was proclaimed king (the Electress 
Sophia being dead). “The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday, the Queen died on Sunday”, wrote Bolingbroke. “What 
a world is this, and how does Fortune banter us!” Had the 
queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, our history 
might have been very different. 

1 Of course by the Act of Settlement the Princess Sophia was the successor to the throne, 
but Queen Anne, beyond inserting her name in the Liturgy, did nothing to recognize her 
claim, and never invited the princess to England or gave her a title. 

2 Plain dealing ”, he wrote, “is best in all things and especially in matters of religion, 
and as I am resolved never to dissemble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do it, and 
as well as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, yet I shall never look worse upon any 
persons, because in this they chance to differ from me/* 
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2. Scotland 

How Ireland fared after the Revolution of 1688 is told in 
a later chapter, but events so important to Scotland occurred 
subsequent to that Revolution, that something must „ ■ . 

be said about them at this stage. The condition of of Scotland 
Scotland on William Ill's accession was deplorable. 

It was rent by religious feuds. There was little wealth and few 
industries, and every bad harvest produced a famine. In the 
south the Lowlands were exposed to the anarchy of the border 
district between England and Scotland. In the north the Low* 
lands suffered from the depredations of the Highlanders, and even 
as late as 1747 it was reckoned that ^5000 worth of cattle were 
annually “lifted”, whilst another ^5000 was paid by various 
owners to save their cattle from that fate. The Highlands were 
in a barbarous condition; the chief had almost supreme authority 
over the members of his clan ; 1 and plunder, it has been said, was 
at once “ the passion, the trade, and the romance of the High- 
lander ”. 2 In the more northern parts the rooms had no chimneys, 
the horses dragged carts by their tails, whilst candles, potatoes, 
and iron (except for weapons)* were unknown luxuries. 

The reigns of William and Mary and of Anne mark the be- 
ginning of a happier and more prosperous period for Scotland. 
One fearful atrocity, it is true, was committed. The Battle of 
Killiecrankie and the death of Dundee (1689) did not at once 
terminate hostilities, and some of the clans still refused to 
recognize the new sovereigns. At last a proclamation was issued, 
promising pardon to all who took an oath of allegiance to the new 
Government before the last day of 1691, Only two The Glencoe 
chiefs had not taken the oath by the appointed day, massacre, 
and of these, one, Macdonald of Glencoe, merely failed because 
he had made it a point of honour to delay till the last possible 
moment, and had then gone to the wrong place to take the oath. 

1 Some chiefs had a private executioner of their own; and the town of Perth, in 1707, sent a 
request to Lord Drummond for the occasional use of his executioner — a request which was 
very courteously granted. 

2 To “lift” cattle, especially at Michaelmas time, when they were fat, was of course a very 
profitable enterprise; and Highlanders, according to a contemporary, before starting on an 
expedition, “prayed as earnestly to heaven as if they were engaged in the most laudable 
enterprise ”, 
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The Campbells, the mortal foes of the Macdonalds, persuaded the 
Government to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe. 
Troops were sent there, who, after being entertained by the 
Macdonalds for a fortnight, suddenly made an attack upon them 
and brutally murdered the chief and thirty-seven of his clan (1692)0 
The condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improved after 
the Revolution of 1688. The Bank of Scotland, founded in 1695, 
was an incentive to trade; the Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 
1701, and similar to that passed in England thirty years before, 
protected the liberty of the individual But to three things, 
above all, did Scotland owe her prosperity. In the first place, 
Presbyterianism, the religion of the great majority, was made, in 
1689, the established religion, whilst the Episcopalians, who be- 
lieved in the rule of bishops, obtained toleration in 1712, Hence 
Causes of Scotland obtained what she most needed — the 
improvement, cessation of religious strife. Secondly, a law was 
passed in 1696 establishing schools in every parish. Though 
ignored in some parts of Scotland, this law had great results, and 
the two centuries of education which Scotland has enjoyed account 
for the intellectual superiority of its inhabitants. 

Thirdly, the Union between England and Scotland was 
achieved in 1707. There had been great difficulties in the way. 
The Union English merchants did not wish to give commercial 
land and fcot- concessions or English Churchmen to recognize 
land, 1707. Presbyterianism. Scotland was legitimately proud 
of her nationality and had no wish to have her individuality 
absorbed in that of England. And, moreover, Scotland attributed 
to English jealousy — not without reason — the failure of an attempt 
made by her merchants in William IIPs reign to develop a trade 
in the South Seas at the Isthmus of Darien. After long negotia- 
tions, however, the Union was at last completed. By its terms 
Scotland was allowed forty-five members in the House of Commons 
and sixteen peers in the House of Lords; she contributed one- 
fortieth to the Land Tax and was paid nearly ^400,000 for 
sharing in the English National Debt Scotland was to preserve 
her own Law Courts, whilst a separate Act secured her Presby- 
terian religion. Above all, perfectly free trade was established 
between England and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed to trade 
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with the colonies. Scotland was at last given her industrial oppor- 
tunity. Scottish towns, and especially Glasgow, grew with amazing 
rapidity, whilst Scottish shipping and manufactures proved formid- 
able rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England. More- 
over, no one who travels round the world at the present time can 
fail to realize the immense share Scotsmen have had in developing 
the trade and the prosperity of every part of the British Empire. 

Yet the Union was not popular for some time. In Scotland, 
during the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, one of the cries was 
for the abolition of the Union. In England the Scots were 
long unpopular. At the beginning of George Ill’s reign Bute’s 
Scottish ancestry was one of the causes of his great unpopu- 
larity when Prime Minister, whilst Macbeth was hissed off the 
stage when he appeared as a Scot in Highland costume. But 
gradually the national prejudices faded away, and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages each 
derived from the Union. Henceforth the histories of England 
and Scotland are linked together. ,</ 


XXXV. Foreign Affairs and the Empire, 

1 7 14-63 

With the accession of George I our foreign politics were 
affected by a new influence. George I and his successors* — till 
the accession of Queen Victoria — were not only The i nfluence 
Kings of England, but Electors of Hanover. Eng- of Hanover, 
lishmen are perhaps apt to regard Hanover, in the elder Pitt’s 
words, as a “ despicable German Electorate”; but in reality it 
was amongst the foremost of German States, and had important 
naval positions in the North Sea. The devotion which George I 
and George II felt for Hanover increased the complications and 
difficulties of our foreign policy during their rule; and there 
was always a danger of Great Britain being drawn into wars to 
protect Hanoverian interests. Indeed, very soon after George I 
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came to the throne, demonstrations, which were made by the 
British fleet to further the ambitions of Hanover, nearly pro- 
duced a war, first with Sweden, and then with Russia. 

War, however, was averted, and for twenty-six years after the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht — from 1713 to 1739— Great 
British Britain enjoyed a period of repose. Both France 

relations and Great Britain wished to uphold the Treaty of 

w r Utrecht, and for a great part of this period each 
country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, Walpole being 
chief minister in Great Britain from 1721-42, and Flenry being 
responsible for French policy from 1720-29. Hence not only 
were there no hostilities, but even at times an alliance or informal 
co-operation between these two powers — a very unusual state of 
affairs in the eighteenth century 6 

On the other hand, the rulers of Austria and Spain were dis- 
satisfied with the Treaty of Utrecht. Our chief difficulties were 

Great Britain I 7 I * ^> Great Britain prevented her 

and Spain, from obtaining possession of Sicily by demolishing 
1714 39 ' her fleet off Cape Passaro ; l whilst, in 1725 an alii* 

■ l ance which Spain had made with Austria, in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was checkmated by a counter- alliance 
if between Great Britain and France. A few years later trade 
controversies with Spain became acute. The Spaniards jealously 
tried to exclude all other nations from trading with their enor- 
mous possessions in South America, though they failed to develop 
the trade on their own account. But British ships did a great 
deal of illicit trade with Spanish America, especially through the 
solitary British ship which under the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually. This ship, 
whilst in the Spanish port, was emptied of its cargo each day, 
and refilled under cover of night by small boats from other ships 
outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these proceedings, 

1 The Spanish fleet of eighteen sail was utterly destroyed by an English fleet of twenty-one 

sail under Admiral Byng. Part of the Spanish fleet fled, and took refuge inshore. A Captain 
Walton was sent with some ships in pursuit, and his dispatch announcing his success was the 
shortest on record. It is said to have run as follows: 4 ‘ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all 

the Spanish ships which were upon the coast: the number as per margin. Respectfully, &c. fc 

G. Walton.” 
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had retaliated by searching on the high seas British ships whose 
destination might be Spanish America, and treating British sailors 
with great brutality. Consequently, British feeling 
was roused, and the politicians opposed to Walpole, ^ enkins ** eau 
then the chief minister, thinking they had got a good party cry, 
took care to fan the indignation. Finally, anger reached boiling- 
point when a certain Captain Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle 
before the House of Commons, and asserted that it had been cut 
off by the Spaniards. He was asked ‘-what his feelings were 
when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians ”, and he 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him before- 
hand, but which had the effect desired by the opposition ol 
stimulating patriotic fervour: “I commended my soul to my God, 
and my cause to my country.” 1 Walpole, unable to withstand 
popular opinion, after futile negotiations with Spain, declared war 
in 1739. 

The year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
conflict. The war with Spain, somewhat discreditable to our 
honour in its origin, was discreditable to our The war with 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, Spain, 1739. 
in Spanish America, was a miserable failure, and our only success 
was a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap- 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of South 
America. 2 

But meanwhile, in 1740, another Succession War broke out. 
This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor and 
ruler of the vast Austrian dominions — known to us 
already, in the Spanish Succession War, as the Arch- 
duke Charles — had one child, a daughter, Maria 
Theresa. He persuaded nearly all the European powers to re- 
cognize an arrangement known as the Pragmatic Sanction , by 


The Austrian 
Succession 
War, 1740-8. 


1 It has been doubted whether Jenkins ever really lost an ear at all, or, if he did, it has 
been asserted that he lost it in an English pillory. According to Jenkins’s story, the ear had 
been cut off in 1731 by a ferocious Spanish captain, by name Fandino, who was himself cap- 
tured by a British frigate eleven years later after a desperate resistance. 

2 Anson succeeded in capturing the great treasure-ship that sailed every year from Manila 
to Acapulco. The treasure he secured, worth some ,£500,000, was paraded through the city, 
on its way to the Bank of England, in a procession of thirty-two wagons, the ship’s company 
marching alongside with colours flying and band playing. 
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which, in spite of the custom which forbade succession to 
females, this daughter was to inherit his dominions. But on 
Charles’s death, in 1740, the Elector of Bavaria, with some show 
of reason, claimed the Austrian dominions. The King of France 
supported him, and sent two armies across the Rhine. Mean- 
while Frederick II, who had just succeeded to the Prussian 
throne, and was to prove himself a great if somewhat unscrupu- 
lous monarch, disregarded his promise to Charles to recognize 
his daughter, and seized Silesia, which belonged to Austria. 

Feelings of chivalry impelled Great Britain to assist Maria 
Theresa. Moreover, the Electors of Hanover w r ere traditional 
allies of the House of Hapsburg, and therefore George II was 
her keen supporter. Hence, once again, England and France, 
though they did not declare formal war till 1744, found them" 
selves engaged in hostilities. The military operations in which 
we took part were at the outset somewhat complicated and not 
very interesting. It is sufficient to say that the position of 
Maria Theresa was at first very precarious, but that the loyalty 
of her subjects, and especially of the Hungarians, saved her. 

Then Carteret became, on Walpole’s resignation 111 1742, 
responsible for our foreign pdlicy. A gifted man, with great 
Carteret’s knowledge °* European politics, and with the advan- 
poiicy, tage, rare at that time, of being able to talk fluently in 
German, he belongs to the small number — perhaps for* 
tunately small — of foreign secretaries who wished Great Britain 
to play a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, first, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Maria Theresa, by 
which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in combining 
nearly all the German powers, with the exception of Prussia, 
against France. An army composed of English and Hano- 
verians, under the command of Lord Stair and accompanied by* 
George II himself, was directed to evict the French from Ger* 
Dettingen, man y* But the army soon found itself in an apparently 
1743 * hopeless position at Dettingen, with no food, with the 

river Main on one flank and impenetrable mountains and forests 
on the other, whilst its advance and retreat were covered by 
French forces. Fortunately the French left their strong position, 
and the British were able to make a decisive charge and snatch 
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a victory from the jaws of defeat. 1 As a consequence the French 
troops retired from Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon broke up. 
Prussia again took up arms against Austria, and Carteret, owing 
to his unpopularity at home, retired from office. Mean- Fontenoy , 
while, a French force of 80,000 men, under the famous x 745- 
Marshal Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands; and, despite 
the efforts of the British, it was everywhere victorious. In 1745 
the British were defeated at Fo?itenoy , though the infantry won 
great glory by a magnificent charge, which was finally checked 
by the Irish Brigade serving in the French army. In the same 
year the rising of the Young Pretender (see p. 484) led to the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the Continent. The French 
proceeded to occupy nearly the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and when the British returned two years later they met 
with no success. 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of A ix-la- Chap die. 
Maria Theresa was left in possession of the Austrian dominions, 
including the Austrian Netherlands, though Prussia Treaty of 
kept Silesia; otherwise no change of importance Aix-ia-chapeiie, 
took place. The war, however; so far as Great I748 ' 

Britain and France were concerned, was not merely European. 
The French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has been 
called, of the New World. These two places were exchanged at 
the peace. Concerning the right of search, the original cause 
of the war with Spain, nothing was said at all. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle settled nothing permanently. 
It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1756, a mightier 
war was to break out — the Seven Years’ War. The The British 
rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in d North ch 
America and in India had to be adjusted — and the America, 
sword alone could do that Something has already been said 
about our colonies in North America. The British colonies — 

1 George IPs horse, frightened by the crackle of musketry, ran away with him at the 
beginning of the battle; the king, therefore, fought during the remainder of the time on foot, 
saying that he could trust his legs not to run away with him. He behaved with the utmost 
bravery, encouraging his soldiers; “Steady, my boys; fire, my brave boys, give them fire; 
they will soon run.' 1 In honour of the victory, Kandel composed a Te Deum. 
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thirteen in number — stretched along the shores of the Atlantic 
To the north of them lay the French possession of Canada, 
to the south and west of them French Louisiana. The French 
ambitions were brilliant in conception. Just as in our own 
times the French desired a sphere of influence that would stretch 



from the east to the west of Africa, so in the eighteenth century 
they wished to join Louisiana and Canada by occupying the 
land behind and to the west of the British settlements. At first 
sight the French ambitions might seem absurd; for the French 
colonists in Canada only numbered some 60,000, and the Eng- 
lish colonists were nearly a million and a half. But the French 
settlements were compact, whilst those of the English were 
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scattered. The French colony was united, and autocratically 
governed by capable French officials. The thirteen English 
colonies, on the other hand, were entirely separate in govern- 
ment, and often ill-disposed to one another; and all attempts 
to combine them for joint action had hitherto been complete 
failures. Moreover river valleys favoured the French designs* 
Throw a cork into the River Alleghany at its source near 
Lake Erie, and it will eventually find its way — if it meets 
with no obstacles — by the River Ohio and the Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains — the Alleghany Mountains— 
on the other hand, interposed a natural barrier to the British 
expansion westward. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle events moved fast in 
America. The French seemed likely to achieve their ambitions. 
South of Montreal they had already built, on the The French 
shores of Lake Champlain, two forts at Crown Point forts - 
and at Ticonderoga . They now developed the building of a 
line of forts from north to south to secure the river valleys. 
Meantime the British, owing partly to the disunion of the 
colonies themselves and partly to the procrastination of the 
home government, had done nothing except the building of 
Oswego on the south side of Lake Ontario. Then in 1754 
came the building by the French, near the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania and at the junction of three rivers, Fort Duquesne, 
of Port Duquesne\ and the last link, it has been x 754* 
said, in the French chain of forts was forged. Its building at 
once led to war in America. Two attempts to capture it were 
made, the first under Washington in 1754, and the second under 
Braddock in 1755; and both were disastrous. 1 The outlook 
for the French in America was bright, when in 1756 formal 
war was declared between Great Britain and France. 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, French and British ambitions clashed. Though 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East India 
company and Mahe belonging to the French East India com- 

Braddock, who had pushed forward with twelve hundred men, was caught in an ambush 
some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thirds of his force. He himself fought 
most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under him, was mortally wounded, and diiecs, 
next day. 
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pany lay far apart, their factories on the east coast were in 
the same districts. In the north the English Calcutta lay 
English c l° se to the French Chandernagore, whilst in the 
East F india h sout h the French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
companies, some distance from, Madras and Fort St David. 
Both companies had reached a point when for their future 
commercial development some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable. It was, however, the condition of 
India itself which made that interference inevitable. 

India, it must be remembered, is not a country like France 
or Germany, but a large continent. Its area is almost equal to r 
The races and lts population is greater than, that of all Europe 
of India, -f Russia is excluded. The inhabitants of this vast 
continent speak some fifty languages, and they vary in colour 
from the light brown of the Northern Pathan to the black of 
the Southern Tamil; and they are divided into races which, in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another “as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishman from 
the Turk It may be urged that the Hindoo religion gives a 
certain unifying influence; but it must be borne in mind that 
the Mohammedans — to say nothing of other religious sects such 
as the Parsees and Sikhs — constitute a very strong minority. 1 
Moreover the Plindoos are themselves divided into some 3000 
castes, the members of which have little social intercourse with 
one another; and their religion, it has been said, exhibits the 
worship of innumerable gods and an endless diversity of ritual 
The religion of the well-educated Brahmin — the highest caste — 
may be called a form of Deism ; the religion of the ordinary 
Hindoo peasant embraces the worship of many local deities, 
and almost every village has its own particular objects of 
veneration. 

The great Mohammedan dynasty, generally known as the 
Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly the whole 
_ ' , . . of India under its control. Established in the 

jfc sn3.rcnic3.I 

after ition sixteenth century, it had gradually extended its 
a eri7° 7 power, especially under Akbar — the contemporary 

i According to the last census, the Hindoos number at the present time about 70 per cent 
of the total population. 
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of Elizabeth— and Aurangzek But with the death of the last 
named in 1707 the empire had begun to break asunder and 
India fell into a condition of anarchy. From the north the 



King of Persia came m 1739 and sacked Delhi, the Mogul 
capital. The Afghans after six successive invasions established 
themselves m the Punjab, until finally they gave way, towards 
the end of the century, to the Sikhs In the north east the 
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rulers of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent In 
Central India* the Mahrattas — Hindoo tribes — made expeditions 
north and east from their two great centres at Poona and at 
Nagpur. In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad was the greatest 
potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic in the south-east was 
his vassal In the south-west the ruler of Mysore was shortly 
to possess formidable power. 

In the constant rivalries between these various States Jay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a 
Dupieix in Frenchman, by name Dupleix^ of exceptional ability 
India, 1741-54. and ambition, was appointed Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. He determined to take advantage, in the south, of this 
state of affairs. During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be obliged 
to give it back at the peace. But there followed disputed suc- 
cessions at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. Dupleix and the 
British each supported a rival pair of candidates. One of the 
French candidates triumphed at Hyderabad: the other secured 
the whole Carnatic save Trichinopoly, and even that place was 
besieged and seemed likely to fall 

It was at this critical moment in 1751 that the position was 
saved by Robert Clive, The son of a. small Shropshire squire, 
he had — after a somewhat turbulent boyhood — 

Clive and the J 

siege of Arcot, gone to India to act as a clerk in the East India 
* 751 ' Company. 1 When Dupleix attacked Madras, he 

had volunteered for service, and both then and subsequently 
made his mark as a soldier. He now proposed, as a diversion, 
an attack upon A root, the capital His proposal was accepted, 
and with a small force he succeeded in capturing it. This 
bold action had the effect he desired, and the siege of Trichino* 
poly was raised. But this was by no means all He had now 
to defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and thirty 
men he held on for fifty days, though he had to defend two 

* He was, even in early life, of a somewhat pugnacious disposition, and, at the age of six, 
was described as ‘‘out of measure addicted to fighting”, whilst, later on, the shopkeepers of 
Market Drayton, so tradition says, used to pay a small tribute of apples and halfpence " to 
Clive and a band of his schoolfellows in order to preserve their windows from molestation. 
Clive, when he reached India, was for some time profoundly unhappy, and tried to commit 
suicide, but tire pistol did not fire, 
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breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety feet, against 
an army of ten thousand men. From the successful defence 
of Arcot, as Macaulay says, dates the renown of the British 
arms in the East. We had shown that we were not mere 
pedlars but fighters as well. Further successes led to the triumph 
of the British candidate in the Carnatic, and in 1754 Dupleix 
was recalled. Yet, as in Canada, the struggle was not over; 
and the Seven Years’ War was to prove as important for its effects 
in India as for those in Canada. 

The Seven Years’ War did not begin formally till 1756. But, 
as we have seen, hostilities between Great Britain and Franca 
had occurred in America and in India long before ^ „ 

0 Outbreak of 

the war broke out in Europe. The capture and Seven Years 1 
defence of Arcot by Clive occurred in 1751, the War ’ I756 * 
English attacks on Fort Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 
1755 hostilities spread to the sea, on which the British captured 
two French men-of-war carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, in 
the early months of 1756 the French attacked Minorca; and 
with this last event war was regularly declared between the two 
countries. 

It was not only, however, the rivalry between France and 
Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. Maria Theresa had no _ 

. . . . . . Rivalry of 

intention of allowing Frederick to retain Silesia; Prussia and 
she felt its loss so keenly that she could not see us na “ 
a native of that country, it was said, without weeping. The only 
question was as to the partners which the rival powers would 
take. In the War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each 
side had been dissatisfied with one another. For this and for 
other reasons the old alliances were reversed in the Seven Years’ 
War, Austria and France — hitherto the great European rivals— 
for once made alliance together, and subsequently persuaded 
Russia to join them ; and Great Britain bound itself to Austria’s 
rival, Prussia. 

The Seven Years’ War, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
may be divided into two periods. The first two years (1756-7) 
were years of almost unrelieved failure. The Duke of New 
castle (see p. 494) for the greater part of the time was chief 

(0 271) si 
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minister. Procrastinating and ignorant, timid and undecided, 
he was “ unfit”, said George II, “to be Chamberlain to the 
smallest Court in Germany”; and it would certainly 
in the war, be difficult to find anyone less fitted to carry 

2756-7* on a great war. Commanders, both on land and 

sea, uninspired by the Government at home, planned their 
strategy without thought, and fought their battles by obsolete 
and formal methods. Consequently, at the beginning of the war, 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 
Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend her own 
shores. 

Meantime, JByng was dispatched with a fleet badly provisioned 
and poorly equipped to relieve Minorca , which, as has been stated, 
Byng and had ^ een attacked by the French, Off that island he 
Minorca. fought an indecisive action with the French fleet when 
he ought to have avoided a battle and confined his attention 
.to harassing the French communications. He then, supported 
by the advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving 
Minorca to be taken by the French. The nation was furious, 
Byng was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
quarterdeck of his own ship in Portsmouth Harbour — a scapegoat 
for the incompetence of the British Government and the want 
of seamanship on the part of the British navy . 1 In America, 
the British lost Oswego and Fort William Henry , and an intended 
attack on Louisburg came to nothing. In Germany, the Duke of 
Cumberland, George IPs son, who had been sent to protect 
Hanover and to cover the western frontier of Prussia from a 
French invasion, was defeated at Haste?ibeck , and forced to 
sign the convention of Kloster-seven, by which he agreed to 
evacuate the country (175 7). 2 Only two wonderful victories 
won by our ally, King Frederick of Prussia, over the French 

* Byng, who was the son of the admiral who had won the battle off Cape Passaro in 1720, 
was unfortunate in being the first victim of a new rule. Officers could previously be shot for 
“cowardice’* or “disaffection''; but “negligence" had recently been added as a capital 
offence, and Byng came under this charge because he was found guilty of not having done 
his utmost to save Minorca. Voltaire’s mot on this execution is well known: it was done, he 
said, “pour encourager les autres 

3 George II was very angry as a consequence, and on Cumberland’s return to London only 
jgave him an interview of four minutes, telling him that “he had ruined his country and 
spoiled everything”. At cards that evening, when the duke entered the room, the king said 


openly: “ Here is my son who has ruined me 


and disgraced himself!" 
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at Rossbach and over the Austrians at Leuthen saved the 
situation. 

The last five years of the war (1758-63) are, on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the year 
1757 William Pitt formed a coalition ministry with British suc „ 
the Duke of Newcastle. Pitt had all the qualities and 
necessary for a great war minister. He combined fiuence - 
supreme self-confidence with a power of inspiring others. “I 
believe,” he said of himself, e£ I can save this country and that no 
one else can.” “No one,” said an officer, “can enter his closet 
without coming out of it a braver man.” He had the capacity for 
selecting good men; no doubt he appointed some bad officers, 
but Hawke and Wolfe and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great 
names which attest his judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of conceiving great and sound strategical designs, but also 
the capacity, with infinite patience and thoroughness, to plan their 
execution. No doubt % he was arrogant and overbearing. He 
threatened to impeach one colleague who opposed him, and 
another complained that his language was of a kind seldom heard 
west of Constantinople. But these very qualities enabled him to 
become the only genuine war minister Great Britain has had since 
the development of cabinet government, a minister possessing the 
almost undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the diplomacy of the country. For his ally Pitt had Frederick. 
King of Prussia, and it was through the combination of these 
great men that the foundations of the modern Empire of Great 
Britain and of the modern Kingdom of Prussia were securely laid 

Pitt’s strategy was briefly as follows. Assistance must be 
given to the King of Prussia, Even the generalship of Frederick 
the Great w r ould not have enabled Prussia to with- strategy 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, of pitt * 
and Russia. Moreover, it was part of Pitt’s policy to absorb 
French energies as far as possible in Europe. “We shall 
win Canada,” Pitt said,' “on the banks of the Elbe.” Conse- 
quently he not only paid subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, but 
also maintained in Germany an army partly British and partly 
Hanoverian under Ferdinand of Brunswick to protect Hanover 
and the western flank of Prussia from the French. In addition 
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he attacked various places on the French coast. These attacks, 
though not very successful, 1 kept the French nation in a con- 
tinual state of alarm, and led, according to Pitt's information, to 
some thirty thousand French troops being employed in defensive 
work at home instead of aggressive operations elsewhere. In the 
West Indies and in the East Pitt's object was, at first, to protect 
British commerce, and later, to extend British possessions. His 
chief energies, however, were concentrated on the conquest of 
Canada; it was there we were to make the first bid for victory 
whilst the French wasted their efforts on the Continent. 

In 1758 the initial successes began. In America, three 
separate armies advanced; the first, it is true, failed to take 
The campaign Ticonderoga, but of the others, one, with the aid 
of 1758. of t h e fleet, captured Louisburg, and the other Fort 

Duquesne. Two raids were made on the French coast. The 
first went to St. Malo and destroyed a great deal of French ship- 
ping; but the second, after doing much damage at Cherbourg, 
revisited St. Malo, and on this occasion had to make a disastrously 
precipitate retreat. In Germany, Ferdinand of Brunswick was 
able to reach the Rhine, though he had to retreat later on. And 
just before the end of the year an expedition which had been dis- 
patched to West Africa captured the French settlement of Goree. 

With 1759 came a year more fruitful of successes than any 
Dther in our history. Upon Canada Pitt planned a twofold 
The year of advance. Amherst was to take Ticonderoga, which 
victories, 1759. k e and to reach Quebec— which he was unable 
to accomplish. Wolfe, one of Pitt's favourite officers, was 
selected to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the river St 
Lawrence to attack Quebec. Saunders, in spite of fog and con- 
trary winds, took the fleet and the transports up the St Lawrence 
without mishap. 

Quebec stands upon a rocky promontory at the junction of 
the river St Charles and the river St Lawrence. Montcalm, 
The attack t ^ ie French commander, had fortified the bank of the 
on Quebec, river g t Lawrence from the point where the river St 

1 An opponent of Pitt’s spoke of them sneeringly “as breaking windows with guineas**, and 
ihey were undoubtedly expensive. 
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Charles joins it to a point some eight miles down stream where 
another river, the Montmorency, flows into it. Wolfe had, with 
inferior forces, to fight an enemy who was strictly on the defensive. 
He at once seized the Isle of Orleans, which lay below Quebec. 
But he could not succeed in tempting Montcalm from his entrench- 
ments, and an attack made upon the French from across the 
river Montmorency was a failure. The summer wore on and 
matters looked hopeless. 

Meantime, however, some of the British ships had succeeded 



in passing the Quebec batteries, and in getting above the city* 
It was this achievement which enabled Wolfe to make his master- 
stroke. The cliffs on the north bank of the St. Lawrence above 
Quebec are steep and precipitous, but about a mile and a half 
beyond that fortress Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which 
led to their summit. He determined to attempt a night attack at 
this place, and accordingly made arrangements, with great skill, 
to divert the enemy’s attention from that quarter. Below Quebec, 
Montcalm’s attention was occupied by a bombardment from the 
main body of the fleet under Saunders, whilst the garrison in 
the city itself had an energetic attack directed upon it from the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe himself and a large part of his 
troops had embarked in the ships which were above Quebec. On 
the night of the attack the ships were some six miles above the 
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intended landing-place so as to distract the attention of Bougain- 
ville, who with a large force was watching these ships, from Wolfe's 
real objective. 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly executed 
About 2 a.m. on the morning of September 13, the ships' boats, 
laden with soldiers, started on their journey. They deceived two 
sentinels on the bank by pretending to be some expected French 
provision boats, and then a small landing-party got on shore, 
climbed up the path, surprised the small guard at the top of the 
cliff, and covered the landing of the rest of Wolfe's forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to Mont- 
calm and Bougainville. The latter waited for the news to be 
confirmed, and was any way too far off to be of 
of Abraham, service; but Montcalm, after some hesitation, through 
Sept. 13. being uncertain of Saunders's intentions, hurried up 
and marshalled his men on the Heights of Abraham. Towards 
ten o'clock the French advanced. The. British waited till they 
came within thirty-five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and 
then charged, the newly-enlisted Highlanders especially distin- 
guishing themselves. In twenty minutes the battle was over, 
and was followed by the cap1?ure of Quebec. The heroes of 
each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally wounded. 1 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred. An expedition 
sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, but 
Battle of to °k Guadeloupe instead. In Germany, Ferdinand, 
Minden, with an army composed of various nationalities, had 
x * to retire before two other armies and leave Hanover 
unprotected. By a brilliant counterstroke he suddenly attacked 
one French army at Mindetu Nine battalions of British infantry, 
though exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through three 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to ruin ; and 
but for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up so mag- 

1 Wolfe, at the age of sixteen, fought in the battle of Dettingen, and had to act as adjutant 
of his battalion. At the age of twenty-two he was given command of a regiment, and proved 
himself an admirable commander. He was a person of literary tastes. As his boat was going 
down the St. Lawrence on the night of the attack, he is said to have quoted some lines of 
Cray’s Elegy, exclaiming: “Novr, gentlemen, I would rather have written that poem than 
take Quebec 1 M George II had a high opinion of Wolfe’s capacity. On one occasion some- 
one said to him that Wolfe was mad. “ Mad, is he?” was the king’s answer; “ then I wish he 
would bite some of my other generals/' 
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nificent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might have been an 
overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the invasion of 
England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite and 
to convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left harbour; but 
it was discovered going through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Boscawen, the British admiral, started in pursuit in under three 
hours — a wonderful performance. By the end of the next day 
the greater number of the French ships had been Battles of Lagos 
dispersed or destroyed off Lagos, and the remnant gSbe^on^ay 
had retired to Cadiz (August 18). The Brest (Nov. 20). 
fleet took advantage of the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, 
which had been driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and 
sailed south. 1 But Hawke pursued it to Quibero?i Bay , and on 
a lee shore during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and 
shoals, fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, seven 
ships taking refuge up a river, from which they only escaped some 
fifteen months later. The French plan of invasion therefore 
absolutely failed. The fight in Quiberon Bay makes a wonderful 
ending to a wonderful year. « 

The later years of the war saw further successes. In 1760 — 
the year of George Ill’s accession — Montreal was captured, and 
the conquest of Canada was completed. In 1761 the British 
British captured Belleisle, off the west coast of France, successes, 
In that same year Spain joined France. Pitt had 
secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare war 
on Spain before it declared war on us, and to capture the annual 
treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. The cabinet 
would not consent, and consequently Pitt resigned and Bute 
became head of the ministry. Spain, when the treasure fleet 
safely reached her harbours, declared war. But she was only 
to lose from her intervention. For in 17 62 Great Britain cap- 
tured Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila, the capital of 

1 Hawke had entered the navy in 1720 at the age of fourteen. To Hawke is due what has 
been called a veritable revolution in naval strategy, for he instituted in 1759 the system of a 
blockade over the French port of Brest. He did this effectually for a period of six months 
from May to November, 1759. The French fleet only finally escaped because a very bad 
storm forced Hawke to take refuge at Torbay. 
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the Philippine Islands; whilst, to her other captures from France, 
Great Britain added Martinique and St. Lucia. Meantime nego- 
tiations had been begun for peace, and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the course 
of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily. In the 
The war in north, in 1756, a new Nabob of Bengal, Surajah 
Bengal. JDowlah , had, within two months of his accession, 

quarrelled with the British. He seized Calcutta, and there per- 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the “Black Hole” putting one 
hundred and forty-six people — of whom only twenty-three sur- 
vived — in a hot Indian night in a prison barely twenty feet 
square, and with only two small barred windows. Clive came 
up from Madras and retook Calcutta. In 1757 — in the very 
Battle of same mont h t ^ iat Pitt took office — he won on the 
piassey, 1757. 0 f piassey with three thousand men, and with 

only eight guns, a victory over an army of fifty thousand men 
with forty guns. Clive was materially helped by the treachery 
of Meer Jaffier, one of the nabob’s generals, and by the fact 
that a thunderstorm wetted the enemy’s gunpowder, whilst tar- 
paulins protected his own; but even so, it was superb audacity 
on the part of Clive to risk a Jbattle. That victory marks the 
beginning of the political ascendancy of the East India Company 
in Bengal; the Company put Meer Jaffier on the throne, and was 
given in return a substantial amount of land round Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badly, as in the north, and 
the French took Fort St. David and besieged Madras; but they 
The war in were quickly driven away. Brilliant success was 
Southern indm. ^ 0 follow. In the year of victories — in 1759 — • 
the capture of Masulipatam gave the English East India Com- 
pany not only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, 
but substituted English for French influence at the Court of the 
Battle of Nizam of Hyderabad; whilst in the following year, 
Wandewash, at Wandewask , Eyre Coote won a victory over the 
French which led to the capture of Pondicherry 
and the other French settlements. 

The Treaty of^P 9 |Jp in 1763 ended the war which had been 
so glorious to our arms. In America, Great Britain received 
Canada, the French territory on the east of the Mississippi, 
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Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, besides Florida, which she received from Spain 
in exchange for Havannah. In the West Indies, The Treaty oi 
she received Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada; in Paris » I ? 63 - 
the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settlements on 
the river Senegal But Great Britain gave back a good deal 
To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila — the news of 
the capture of the latter was not received till negotiations were 
practically completed. France recovered Belleisle and Goree, 
strong Martinique and wealthy St. Lucia; and her settlements 
in India were restored to her on condition that she should not 
fortify them. To France also was ceded the right to fish off 
the Newfoundland coast, and two small islands were given to 
her for the use of her fishermen. No doubt if Pitt had been 
in office the terms would have been better; but, even as it is, 
the peace marks a great stage forward in the advance of our 
empire. With regard to Germany, France agreed to give up 
all the territories in that country which she had occupied. 
Frederick the Great held, however, that the British by nego- 
tiating. a peace separately with the French had basely deserted 
him; and though the charge w&s not true, it affected Prussian 
sentiment towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


XXXVI. Domestic Politics and the First 
Two Georges, 1714-60 

1. The British Constitution, 1714—1832 

We must turn aside for a while from the review of the great 
wars to sketch the domestic affairs of Great Britain after 1714. 
Parliament, as a result of the Revolution of 1688, had obtained 
control of legislation and taxation. William III, however, as has 
been pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 
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presided at meetings of the cabinet 1 — as the meetings of heads 
of departments came to be called— and directly appointed the 
ministers. But with the accession of the House of Hanover 
came a great change, and it may be convenient here to sum- 
marize the chief features of the constitution during the hundred 
years after 1714. 

“The Act of Settlement had given us,” it has been said, 
“a foreign sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
The prime us a P rime minister.” George I could not speak Eng- 
minister. \\ sh — Walpole, after 1721 the king's chief minister, 
had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the king 
in that language — and George II only spoke it with a strong 
German accent; while neither of the two kings was sufficiently 
interested in or intimate with British politics to comprehend its 
details. Consequently neither of them attended cabinet meet- 
ings; and George III, when he came to the throne in 1760, was 
unable, despite his desire, to do so owing to the precedent set 
by his predecessors. Hence it was natural that one minister 
should preside over the cabinet and direct its proceedings; and 
The cabinet gradually it came about that he and not the king 
system. appointed his colleagues to the ministry, and that he 
obtained the title of prime minister. Moreover, the king, as he 
was not present at the cabinet meetings where the details were 
discussed, gradually lost the power of deciding on what was to 
be done. He would be told that such and such had happened, 
and that the advice of his minister was to do this. If he did 
not understand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed 
without further comment Gradually, the other characteristics of 
our present system of cabinet government were evolved: ministers 
were chosen from the same party; they became jointly responsible 
for the policy pursued; and they became dependent for the con- 
tinuance of their power, not upon the king, but upon the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the Crown had decided, though the 

1 The privy council had grown too large for consultative purposes; consequently an innei 
royal council had developed, which was first called a “ cabinet w in the reign of Charles I. 
After the Revolution the cabinet became an established institution. A statesman of Anne’s 
reign illustrated the difference between the privy council and the cabinet thus: “The privy 
council were such as were thought to know everything and knew nothing, while those of the 
cabinet thought that nobody knew anything but themselves 
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ministers might be consulted; but as time goes on the position 
is reversed — the ministers decided, though the Crown might be 
consulted Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to 
bills passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing the 
history of cabinet government. In the first place, we must not 
antedate its full development. In the eighteenth slowness o t 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry its development 
would have repudiated the title of prime minister owing to its 
unpopularity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave in- 
dividual and contradictory advice to the king and seldom 
retired from office at the same time. Moreover, the Crown 
was still a great force ; indeed, it might be said that the ministers 
of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters — the Crown 
and a majority of the House of Commons; and the hostility of 
either might cause their fall. And, as we shall see, in the latter 
part of the century, George III was successful in recovering, for 
a time, much of the power which George I and George II 
had lost. 

In the second place, it must not be imagined that the power 
which the Crown lost was gained by the people, that monarchy 
gave way to democracy. Britain in the eighteenth p ower of the 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a ‘‘Venetian aristocracy, 
oligarchy”. It was an oligarchy as exclusive, and almost as 
omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although its power was 
based, not, as in Venice, on the wealth derived from commerce, 
but on the power derived from the possession of large landed 
estates. Educated at one of the large public schools, intermarry- 
ing with one another, meeting each other constantly in the small 
and exclusive society of the London of that day, a few family 
clans composed the governing classes of the period. The 
leaders of such families as the Pelhams, the Russells, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly in the higher, and their 
relatives in the lower posts of each Government. In one 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner. This landowning oligarchy ** en- 
circled and enchained the throne”, dominated the House of 
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Lords, and possessed enormous influence in the House of 
Commons. 

The House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, a very undemocratic body. The repre- 
sentation was most unequal; Cornwall, for instance, 
Sr 0 Se°House because it was a royal duchy, and therefore subject 
of Commons. ^ Q rown influence, returned as many members 
as the whole of Scotland. In the English and Welsh counties 
the franchise was limited to freeholders, namely, those who 
owned their own land — not, of course, a large number. In the 
English and Welsh boroughs still greater anomalies existed, the 
franchise being confined to members of the corporation; conse- 
quently, in a city of the size of Bath, for instance, the number of 
voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst towns so important 
as Manchester or Birmingham had no representatives at all, there 
were a great many small and insignificant boroughs, with a very 
few voters, which returned one and sometimes two members. 
These boroughs were known either as “rotten” or “pocket” 
boroughs. In the case of the former the seat was generally sold 
to the highest bidder. 1 A “pocket borough”, on the other 
hand, belonged to an individual, ^generally a neighbouring land- 
owner, who nominated a member to represent it. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century Lord Lonsdale possessed nine and the 
Duke of Norfolk eleven of these “pocket” boroughs, whilst it 
was reckoned that no less than fifty members of the House of 
Commons to a large degree owed their seats to the influence 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 2 

In Scotland the electoral system was just as unrepresentative. 
The county of Bute possessed but twelve voters, whilst in the 
burghs the elections were controlled by a few individuals. Just 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 it was reckoned that with a 
population of over two and a quarter millions Scotland had only 

1 The price of seats went steadily up till the Reform Bill of 1832. About 1730 the price for 
the lifetime of a single parliament was £ 1500 ; a hundred years later it reached as much as 
£7000. 

2 Two statistics may perhaps best illustrate the character of the representation in England 
and Wales. Towards the close of the eighteenth century, out of a total population of some 
seven millions, only three hundred thousand had votes; and the aggregate number of voters 
which two hundred and fifty members in the House of Commons represented was only just 
over eleven thousand. 
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three thousand electors, and it was said that more votes were 
cast at a single by-election in Westminster than in a Scottish 
general election. Moreover, the ministers responsible for Scot- 
tish affairs had an enormous influence, which they exercised to 
secure members favourable to the Government in power. 1 

To one more point allusion may be made. There is no 
doubt that the politics of the eighteenth century were somewhat 
corrupt Loyalty to a party or a minister was gene- corruption 
rously rewarded; in George IIFs reign, for instance, in politics, 
no less than three hundred and eighty -eight peerages were 
created, most of them for political services. There was bribery 
with places and pensions; it was reckoned that a very large 
number of members of Parliament had either the one or the 
other. Politics were regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
minister might expect to be able to endow his relatives and 
supporters with desirable offices, which combined a small amount 
of work with a large amount of remuneration. 2 But this was all 
part of the political system of that day. The direct bribery of 
members of Parliament to obtain their votes on a particular 
occasion was probably rare, except in some very corrupt years; 
and owing largely to the influence of such statesmen as the 
eider, and to a lesser extent the younger Pitt, and to a bill 
passed at the end of the century which reduced the number of 
places and pensions, the standard of political morality was gradu- 
ally improved. 

When all is said that can be said against the political system 
in existence between 1714 and 1832, it did, as a matter of fact, 
produce many statesmen of distinguished ability. Many of our 

1 Thus the Duke of Argyll and his brother were supreme during part of Walpole’s ministry, 
and Henry Dundas during Pitt’s rule (1783-1801) had such authority that he was known as 
Harry the Ninth, and practically all the Scotch members were his supporters. 

2 Thus Horace Walpole, the letter writer, was the third son of Robert Walpole, the prime 
minister. Whilst still a boy at Eton his father gave him the offices of Clerk of the Estreats 
and Comptroller of the Pipe, which produced about ^300 per annum. At the age of twenty 
he became Usher of the Exchequer, which was worth from ^1000 to ^1500 a year. His 
duties were not exacting; they were “to furnish papers, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, 
scissors, and parchment to the Exchequer and Treasury, and to pay the bills of the workmen 
and tradesmen who serve these offices ”. On his father's death, Walpole received in addition 
£ 1000 a year from the collector’s place in the custom house. All these offices Walpole held 
for the rest of his life. Of his two brothers, one held the lucrative office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and the other was Clerk of the Pells. 
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greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning, Fox, the two 
Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their political career as 
representatives of “ pocket boroughs ” Of course it is quite 
true that the House of Commons was not acutely sensitive to 
public opinion and did not readily reflect every change in the 
nation’s ideas. But if the nation really felt strongly about any- 
thing, its feelings would in the end prevail in the House. And 
in some ways the system was good, for it gave the House a 
stability and the member an independence which were valuable 
The accession of the House of Hanover not only marked 
an important stage in the development of our Constitution, but 
Fortunes of & also affected profoundly the fortunes of the 
Parties, 1714-1832. g rea t political parties in the State. For the next 
forty • five years the Whigs were supreme . The Tories were 
tainted with Jacobite sympathies, and the Whigs therefore re- 
mained in secure possession of the Government. The ministries, 
consequently, were of long duration, Walpqle’s lasting for twenty- 
one years (1721-42) and that of Pelham for ten years (1744-54). 
But with the accession of George III in 1760 came a change. 
The Tories were by this time reconciled to the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and their views on the* necessity of reviving the mon- 
archical power were congenial to the new king. Consequently, 
after a series of short Whig ministries — six in nine years — • 
George III at last found the support he desired from a sue 
session of Tory ministers . During nearly the whole of the period 
1769-1830, the Tories, first under Lord North, then under the 
younger Pitt, and finally under Lord Liverpool, were in office, 
and their power was increased through the fear inspired by the 
French Revolution of 1789, which led many Whigs to join the 
Tory ranks. Not till 1830 did the Whigs, owing to their advo- 
cacy of Parliamentary Reform, return to power for any length 
of time, 1 

1 They were in office 1782-3, but only for a very short period, and their leaders formed 
a coalition ministry with the Tory leaders 1806-7. 
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2. The Risings of 1715 and 1745 Scotland 

Something must now be said about the details of the history 
during the period comprised by the reigns of George I (1214-27) 
and of George 11 (1727-60). u Soul extinct ; stomach Character 
well alive ” is the verdict of one distinguished historian of period 
on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except towards its I?I4 ~ 
close, be called an inspiring one. In politics there was a good 
deal of corruption, and no great principle to ennoble the strife 
between the party factions. In religion, the Church of England, 
it has been said, slept and rotted in peace, and its leaders — the 
bishops — were in some cases hardly Christians. The poetry was 
of the artificial epigrammatic character, of which Pope was such 
a master. A period of peace was followed by a period of war, 
in which for a time many of our soldiers and seamen showed 
conspicuous incapacity. Nevertheless, it was a period of growing 
toleration in matters of* religion, and of growing common sense 
in the affairs of the world; the country grew prosperous, and 
trade and industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the 
first half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that 
time — an interval of repose. 

Such a period was not one in which men would be prepared 
to lead forlorn hopes in support of lost causes. Though Tory 
squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con- The 
tinue to toast the Stuarts, 1 the mass of the nation ‘Fifteen*, 
quietly acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession. Only in Scot- 
land, and especially in the Highlands, was active devotion shown 
to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the centre of the two 
rebellions which took place. The first rising was in 1715, and 
is known, from the name of its leader, as Mars Rebellion. There 
were to be risings in the Highlands under the Earl of Mar him- 
self, and in the Lowlands of Scotland; in Cumberland, under 
a Mr. Forster; and in the west of England, where the Duke of 
Ormonde was to land. But the rising in the west came to 
nothing. The two Scotch forces should have combined for a 

1 Under such disguises as Job, standing for James III (the Old Pretender}, Ormonde, and 
Boiingbroke; or 14^. which denoted James III and the two foreign kings who were 
expected to assist him, Louis XIV of France and Philip V of Spain. 
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joint attack upon Stirling, which commanded the communications 
of Highlands and Lowlands; but the Lowlanders went south 
instead of north, and along with the men of Cumberland were 
taken prisoners at Preston* The day before their capture Mar 
met the Hanoverian army at Sheriffmuir , and though the battle 
was indecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating the 
wing opposed to it, the rebellion fizzled out After the rebellion 
was over a few of its leaders were executed, though one of them, 
Lord Nithsdale, succeeded in escaping from prison in his wife’s 
dress the day before that fixed for his execution . 1 

The causes of the failure of the rising were many. To begin 
with, its leaders were incompetent, and no one had much faith in 
Causes of Mar, “bobbing John” as he was called The Old 
failure. Pretender did indeed land in Scotland, but not till 
after Sheriffmuir had been fought, and he proved a very dispiriting 
and frigid leader; “it is no new thing for me to be unfortunate”, 
were reported to be almost his opening words on his arrival . 2 
Moreover, Louis XIV had just died, and the Regent Orleans! 
who governed during the childhood of Louis XV, wished to 
keep on good terms with Great Britain. Consequently no help 
from France was forthcoming. - Finally, the Whig Government 
in power showed much energy in dealing with the situation. 

The second rising, 1745, was a more formidable affair. It 
took place during the War of the Austrian Succession, soon after 
the battle of Fontenoy (p. 463), where Great Britain had lost great 
numbers of her bravest troops. Its hero was Charles Edward \ 
the son of the Old Pretender, whose daring and attractive person- 
ality well fitted him to lead the Highlanders to victory. Landing 
The rising J u *y Wltil only seven ^en at Moidart, in the north- 
of 1745* west of Scotland, he won the support of the Camerons 
and Macdonalds, and marched south. Cope, the opposing gen- 
eral, marched north from Edinburgh to meet him, but, thinking 

1 When George I heard of Lord Nithsdale’s escape, he merely said that it was ** the besf 
thing a man in his condition could have done 

2 The Old Pretender, or the Chevalier de St George as he is called, left Scotland in less 
than six weeks. Subsequently he married a granddaughter of the King of Poland, his two 
sons being Charles Edward (d. 2788) and the Cardinal of York (d. 1807). He himself died in 
1766, and some years later— in 1819— George III erected a monument to his memory in St 
Peter’s at Rome. In his earlier days the Chevalier fought with great bravery for the French 
at Oudenarde and Malplaquet. 
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ihat Corry Arrack — a pass four miles long with seventeen sudden 
turnings — was held by the enemy* branched off to Inverness, 
Prince Charles therefore continued his march south, and he 
was joined by a very capable officer, Lord George Murray . 1 
He then entered Edinburgh, and advanced to meet Cope, who 
had returned by sea, at Prestonpans . Crossing by night a marsh 
which was supposed to be impassable, Prince Charles at daylight 
found himself within two hundred yards of the enemy; and his 
Highlanders, charging successively the artillery, the cavalry, and 
the infantry, won a decisive victory in under ten minutes 
(September). “ They ran like rabets”, wrote the Prince of the 
enemy (the spelling is his own) ; “ not a single bayonet was 
blood-stained ”. 2 Nearly all Scotland now acknowledged Charles 
Edward. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Newcastle 
with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of foreigners) 
to prevent an invasion of England. Prince Charles Xhe invasioa 
advanced south, then suddenly — to avoid Wade — of England, 
swerved west, entered England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and 
reached Derby — within one hundred and twenty-five miles of 
London. Whether he ought to have advanced farther will 
always be a matter for dispute. Had he but known that 
Newcastle, one of the chief ministers of the day, was restlessly 
pacing his room in an agony of doubt as to whether to join the 
Pretender or not, that George II himself had made all prepara- 
tions to retire to Hanover, and that people were rushing in wild 
panic to get their money from the bank, he might have proceeded. 
As it was, Prudence in the person of Lord George Murray said 
«No”; for Wade was with one army in the north, Cumberland 
with another in the Midlands, and yet another lay near London, 
whilst the Prince’s own army was dwindling and recruits were 
not coming in. Consequently Prince Charles retreated; and 
when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary said, 
46 a rebellion on the defensive”, and was bound to fail Prince 

1 He had a son at Eton who was very anxious to fight for King George. 

2 The Highlanders were delighted; they had, they said, a prince u who could eat a dry 
crust, sleep on pease-straw, eat his dinner! in four minutes, and win a battle in five*. 

to 271) 32 
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Charles, however, reached Scotland safely, and won a victory at 
Falkirk (January, 1746). The Duke of Cumberland was then 
„ . . appointed to the chief command in Scotland. 

:■ Suppression ■ ' rr , ■ . ; _ ■ i 

of rising. Travelling in six days from London to Edinburgh 
to take up his appointment, he showed a like energy in. drilling 
his troops, and in teaching them to meet a Highland charge. 
Whilst the men in the rear rank were to fire volleys, those in 
the front rank were to kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man 
was to thrust at the Highlander on his right front, the right being 
the Highlander’s unprotected side. After a clever winter campaign 
in a mountainous country, Cumberland met Prince Charles at 
Culloden , in the neighbourhood of Inverness, and won a complete 
victory (April, 1746), though he obtained the horrible appellation 
of “ Butcher”, from the cruelty which he showed after the battle. 1 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were executed 
Prince Charles himself, through the heroism of Flora Macdonald, 
was able to effect his escape, and eventually died in 1788. 2 
The British Parliament passed a stringent Disarming Act — and 
even bagpipes, by a decision of the law courts, were declared 
instruments of war and therefore illegal. Parliament also 
abolished the hereditary jurisdiction of the Highland chiefs— 
many of whom had taken part in the insurrection — and tried, 
though without success, to abolish the national dress. With the 
failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites — as the supporters 
of the Stuarts were called— were for ever crushed. Before long 
the Highlanders were to show on many a battlefield the same 
splendid loyalty and devotion to the House of Hanover as they 
had shown to the House of Stuart, for Pitt during the Seven 
Years War formed two Scottish regiments, which did magnificent 
service, especially on the “ Heights of Abraham” 

1 The battle of Culloden made the Duke of Cumberland a popular hero in England. 
Parliament voted him £25,000 a year. Handel composed an oratorio in his honour, whilst 
Tyburn Gate in Hyde Park was renamed Cumberland Gate. Innkeepers delighted to put 
Hs head on their tavern signs, and florists made use of his Christian name to call a flower 
“ Sweet William Eleven years later, however, the battle of Hastenbeck made him very 
unpopular. 

* Through Flora Macdonald’s help he escaped £0 Skye disguised as an Irish spinning-maid, 
and subsequently got safely to France. In 1750 be revisited England, of course disguised, 
and “in the new church in the Strand” made a Declaration of his Protestantism. 
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3. The Two Kings and their Whig Ministers 

Something must now be said about the two kings, George 1 
and George //, who ruled respectively from 1714-27, and from 
1727-60. They cannot be considered very attractive George 1, 
monarchs. A contemporary said of George I that “ he ^lorge 11 d 
had no notion of what was princely 57 ; whilst George II *7*7-60. 
was somewhat coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
—he only made one present to Walpole, who was his minister for 
fifteen years, and that was a diamond with a flaw in it. Meithei 
of the two kings was interested in science, art, or literature. 1 Both 
of them quarrelled with their eldest sons. 2 But whilst George I 
quarrelled also with his wife and kept her in prison for over thirty 
years, George II was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she 
died in 1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and exercising 
considerable influence upon politics. 

Both George I and George II, however, , possessed charac- 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects. They 
were keen soldiers. George I *began his fighting career at the 
age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the Empire for a 
short period during the War of the Spanish Succession, whilst 
George II led a great cavalry charge at Oudenarde, and, donning 
the same old uniform thirty-five years later, fought like a lion at 
Dettingen. Both kings were veracious and trustworthy, loyal to 
their friends and not vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, it 
is very greatly to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers 
in Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Great Britain, and they had the good sense 
to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British advisers and 

1 There is a story that George I, when congratulated by some courtier on becoming King 
of England, said: ** Rather congratulate me in having Newton for a subject in one country 
and Leibnitz in the other.” But the story lacks confirmation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that George I realized the greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or of the 
inventor of the differential calculus. 

2 George I was so much displeased with his son, the future George II, that he appears to 
have entertained a suggestion that the son should be seized and sent to America, “ where he 
should never be heard of more”; for Queen Caroline, George II’s wife, found in George Fs 
cabinet after his death a letter from the First Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal. 
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mot upon any German ministers or favourites. It was hardly to 
be expected that George I, who came to the throne at the age of 
fifty-four and did not know a word of- English, should understand 
or care for British politics; he spent half his time in Hanover, and 
his influence in Great Britain was small, George II, though also 
devoted to Hanover, knew more of Great Britain, and, as he 
possessed shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of con- 
siderable importance in domestic affairs. 

We must now turn to home politics. The accession of George I, 
in 1714, made the Whigs supreme. The Tories were tainted with 
The whi Jacobite sympathies, and for forty-five years — till after 
Government, the accession of George III — the Whigs remained in 
1714-30. secure possession of the Government. The immense 
Whig majority that was returned to the first Parliament of George I 
showed considerable energy. It repealed the more intolerant 
Acts— such as the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts-— 
passed in the Tory Parliament of Anne. It impeached the Tory 
leaders, including Harley. Fearful, after Maps rising was sup- 
pressed, that a new Parliament might return a Tory majority, it 
proceeded to prolong its own existence by passing — somewhat 
unconstitutionally — the Septennial Act (17.1 6), which allowed this 
and succeeding Parliaments to sit for seven years. The life of a 
Parliament was till 1911 subject to this Act, and this limit is un- 
doubtedly better than that of three years which had been imposed 
in the reign of William III. Meanwhile the four leaders in the 
Whig ministry had quarrelled; and in 1717 two of them, Towns- 
hend and Walpole, resigned, leaving Sunderland, the son-in-law of 
Marlborough, and Stanhope, the conqueror of Minorca, supreme. 
The rule of the two latter, however, was to come to an abrupt 
conclusion in 1720. >.{:■ 

A company had been formed in 1711 to secure the trade of 
the South Seas. It had prospered, and in 1719 it offered to take 
The over t ^ ie National Debt, that is to say, to become the 
iubbie Sea so * e cre( ^ tor Government, and to buy out, either 
by cash or by shares in the Company, all other creditors. 
The Company proposed to pay ^7, 000,000 for this privilege — for 
as such it was regarded — and to reduce the interest which the 
nation was paying. The Government accepted the offer, and the 
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more willingly as the Company had paid considerable bribes to 
the less honest of its members. The directors of the Company 
thought that the close connection with the Government which 
would result from the Company being its sole creditor would be 
a gigantic advertisement and inspire confidence. And so it 
proved. Everyone, including philosophers and clergymen, and 
even in its corporate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy 
shares in the Company. The £100 shares went up by bounds 
and reached ^1000. There followed a craze of speculation. 
Numerous companies were formed, none too foolish to lack sub- 
scribers . 1 And then came the reaction, and the bubble burst. 
People began to realize that the South Sea Company’s shares 
could not possibly be worth what had been paid for them, and 
tried to get rid of them. Consequently the shares fell even 
quicker than they had risen, and hundreds of people who had 
bought when the stock was high lost their fortunes. 

At once there was a cry for vengeance. It was seriously 
proposed to tie fhe directors up in sacks and throw them into 
the Thames. Revelations regarding the bribes to Fan of thc 
the ministers came out, and the Government was ministr ^» * 7 aa 
ruined. Of the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, 
who was honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, one 
committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, whilst the 
smallpox accounted for a third. The way was thus left open 
for Walpole, who had not been officially connected with the 
South Sea Company’s transactions, though he had made a 
profit of 1000 per cent by judicious buying and selling of its 
shares on his own private account. 

Robert Walpole was a typical product of his time. By birth 
a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was a cheerful, good- 
natured, tolerant person, and a keen sportsman, who, character of 
it was said, always opened the letters from his game- Wal P° le * 
keeper first, however important his other correspondence might 
be . 2 He was a man of considerable common sense, and a pro- 

1 One financier brought out a company to promote “a certain design which will hereafter 
be promulgated”; and even this company did not lack subscribers. 

* Parliament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact that Walpole on that day used always 
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digiously hard worker. He never appeared to be in a hurry, 
and he had the invaluable faculty of forgetting his worries. 
“I throw off my cares,” he said, “when I throw off my 
clothes.” As he said, however, of himself, he was no saint, 
no reformer, no Spartan. A cynical, coarse person, he lacked 
all enthusiasms. With him there was no ideal for his country 
to seek to attain in external affairs, no passion to lessen the 
sum of human misery at home. Such a statesman may make 
a nation prosperous, but he can never make a nation great. It 
was fortunate for Great Britain that, after she had waxed fat 
under a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action. 

The twenty -one years of Walpole’s administration, from 
1721-42, contain, it has been said, no history. We have seen 
WaIpole , s how in foreign affairs Walpole maintained till near 
rule, 1721 - 42 . the close of his ministry a policy of peace, which was 
very beneficial to England. In domestic affairs little happens. In 
our financial history, however, Walpole’s rule was very 
important. Walpole undoubtedly wal a great financier. 
He restored credit after the South Sea panic. He found, it is 
said, our tariff to be the worst in Europe; and by abolishing 
duties on a great number of articles he made it the best In 
all the details of financial administration he was excellent; if he 
could not, as George I said he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way. 

Walpole’s administration, again, marks a stage in the evolution 
of cabinet government. Walpole has been called our first prime 
^ , minister, because he practically appointed all his 

Development „ , • 

of Cabinet colleagues, and insisted that they should have the 

Government, . ■, v v - v y;- 

same opinions as himself He, however, was no 
believer in cabinet councils, and preferred to discuss public 
affairs with two or three of his colleagues at the more convivial 
and less controversial dinner table. But if a minister differed 
from him he had to go— -either to govern Ireland like Carteret 

to hunt with his beagles at Richmond Pope, the great friend of Walpole’s chief opponents, 
has borne witness to his social qualities : 

“Seen him I have; but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power: 

Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art and win without a bribe". 
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(1724); or to be the first leader of an organized Opposition like 
Pulteney (1725), whose tongue Walpole feared, it was said, more 
than another man’s sword; or to grow turnips like Townshend 
(1730), the brother-in-law and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole. 

Though Walpole was supreme in his ministry, he had to 
encounter considerable opposition from other quarters. Boling- 
broke, who had fled to the Continent on George Fs 
accession, had been allowed to come back to Eng- and the 
land, and, though excluded, as one of the conditions 
of his return, from using his great powers of speech in the House 
of Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly papei 
called The Craftsman} He and the Tories, though not very 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, who 
were discontented with Walpole’s monopoly of power, and of the 
younger Whigs called “the Boys”, including a rising statesman 
in William Pitt, who, unsparingly attacked Walpole’s system ol 
bribery and corruption. Walpole, however, held his own. He 
had the support of both George I and George II, and especially 
of Queen Caroline until she died in 1737. 2 Moreover, his mix- 
ture of shrewdness, good sense? and good humour made him an 
excellent leader in the House of Commons; and these qualities, 
besides the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his chief 
supporters of “pocket boroughs”, served to secure him a fairly 
docile majority. 

Walpole was careful, moreover, to avoid raising great anta- 
gonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice to hold 
office in towns and elsewhere, he would not, for fear The Excisc 
of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which Bill » *? 33 . 
forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 
popular feeling. In 1733 he introduced an Excise Bill Under 

1 The first number of The Craftsman appeared at the end of 1726, and the last number in 
1736. It was published at first twice and then once a week, and amongst its contributors, 
besides Bolingbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

2 Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the king with arguments Walpole 
had used to her, though unconvinced by them herself. She had great influence over the king* 
: cf. the old couplet : ■ 

“You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain; 

We know 't is Queen Caroline, not you, that reign”. 
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this Bill duties on wine and tobacco were to be paid, not on their 
arrival in port, but only if and when they were taken for internal 
consumption in Great Britain out of the warehouses where they 
were to be placed on arrival The object of the Bill was to 
check smuggling, and to make London and other places free 
ports by allowing goods to be re-exported without paying any 
duty. The Bill, however, met with tremendous opposition. 
An army of excisemen, it was alleged, would be created, who 
would swamp the elections with their votes, and who would 
invade Englishmen’s homes to see that the duty had been paid, 
reducing British subjects to a condition of slavery. The citizens 
of London prayed to be heard against the Bill, and sent a petition 
escorted by coaches that stretched from Westminster to Temple 
Bar. The soldiers were on the point of mutiny because they 
thought that the price of their tobacco would be raised. The 
whole country took up the cry of “No slavery, no excise”, and 
numbers of people marched about with^ badges on their hats 
bearing this and similar inscriptions. In the House of Commons 
the Opposition attacked the Bill with great fury, and Walpole’s 
majority sank to seventeen. When this occurred, Walpole felt 
he must yield. “ This dance”, die said, “will no further go”; 
and, to the great popular delight, the Bill was abandoned. 1 

Three years after the withdrawal of the Excise Bill, Walpole’s 
Government became very unpopular in Scotland. As a result of 
The Porteous bated Union of 1707, the customs duties in 
Riots, 1736. that country had been increased so as to tally with 
those in England, and consequently every good Scot thought him- 
self justified in eluding them. Smuggling was therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as to be 
almost one of its minor industries. In 1736 two notorious smug- 
glers, who had robbed a custom-house officer, were convicted 
and ordered to be executed in Edinburgh. One of them made 
himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding the escape of the 
other, 2 and there was consequently a huge and sympathetic crowd 

1 Even Samuel Johnson, some twenty years after, so far forgot the impartiality of a lexico- 
grapher as thus to define the word “excise” in his Dictionary: “a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by common judges of property, but by wretches hired by 
those to whom excise is paid”. 

3 The two prisoners had planned to escape from prison by enlarging the window in their 
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at his execution. The execution oyer, there was some disorder, 
and stones were thrown at the town guard. Its commander, 
Captain Porteous, gave orders for the guard to fire, and some 
people were killed. Popular fury was aroused. Captain Porteous 
was tried and condemned to death. But he was reprieved by 
the Government, and the mob then took matters into its own 
hands and hanged him on a dyer’s pole. 1 Walpole’s Govern- 
ment accordingly tried to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin- 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed by 
all the Scottish members and had to be considerably modified. 
Walpole’s position in Scotland was further weakened by the defec- 
tion of the Duke of Argyll, who had enormous influence; con- 
sequently in the new Parliament of 1741 only six Scottish mem- 
bers supported Walpole. 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 had deprived 
Walpole of his chief ally, whilst in the same year the Prince of 
Wales joined the Opposition. Finally, the Opposi- Fall of 
tion forced on the? war with Spain in 1739 (p* 4 < 5 *), Walpole * * 742 ' 
and Walpole’s mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat 
and resignation in 1742. Walpole’s rule had not been an inspir- 
ing one. But his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
had two results : it made the Hanoverian dynasty secure, and it 
gave the country a breathing space which enabled her to endure 
the exertions demanded during the later wars of the century. 
Moreover, Walpole’s strong, clear common sense had been of great 
value in matters of practical administration, whilst his financial 
ability had done much, and would, but for a factious opposition, 
have done more to develop the prosperity and trade of the 
country. 

To Walpole succeeded a ministry whose most prominent 
member was Carteret , and whose activity was chiefly shown in 
the War of the Austrian Succession; and to that The Pelham 
another ministry commonly called the “Broad- ministry, 1744-54. 
bottomed administration ”, consisting of nearly all the chief Whigs 

cell. One of them, however, being a person of considerable bulk, stuck in the aperture, and 
not only was unable to get out himself but prevented the egress of the other. But } on the 
following Sunday, he attacked the guard at the close of divine service, and enabled his fellow- 
prisoner to get away. 

1 See Scott's Heart of Midlothian for full account of the Porteous Riots. 
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under Henry Pelham and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. 
That ministry, which lasted from 1744 to 1754, continued and 
ended the War of the Austrian Succession, and suppressed the 
Rebellion of 1745, and in home affairs pursued Walpole’s qui- 
escent policy. Only one matter of interest need be mentioned, 
and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto in Great 
Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and not the 
corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
subsequently by nearly all European nations. The old calendar 
was several days wrong, and the ministry, in order to rectify it, 
omitted some days in September, 1752, calling the 3rd of Septerm 
ber the 14th. Great irritation was aroused by this change, many 
people thinking that they had been defrauded by the Government 
of these days; hence came the popular cry, “Give us back our 
eleven days Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on January 1st, and not, as 
heretofore, on March 25th. 1 e 

On Pelham’s death, in 1754, the Duke of Newcastle succeeded 
as prime minister. He was a man of vast incompetence, always 
The Duk of * n a ^ urr f an< ^ bustle and never doing anything. He 
Newcastle, has been described as a “hubble-bubble” man, his 
* 754 * * * ~ 6 ’ manner and speech resembling the bubbling of a 

Turkish pipe. 2 But his personal influence over various “ pocket ” 
boroughs returning members to the House of Commons, and his 
vast fortune spent in securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for over forty 
years. He and his ministry were so incapable that they could not 
survive the beginning of the Seven Years War (1756). The 

1 The most permanent monument of Pelham’s administration was the foundation of the 
British Museum in 1753, but all that can be said to Pelham’s credit is that “ he was not 
unfriendly to the scheme*’. The money for it was raised by means of a lottery. 

2 Newcastle was for a long time responsible for the administration of the American colonies, 

and two stories are told of his ignorance in that capacity. After being minister for many years 
someone told him that Cape Breton was an island and was not on the mainland, and he 
exclaimed delightedly: “ Cape Breton an island ! Wonderful ! — show it me in the map. So it 
Is, sure enough. My dear sir, you always bring us good news. I must go and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an island.” On another occasion a general suggested that some defence 

was necessary for Annapolis; on which Newcastle, with his “evasive lisping hurry”, replied; 

“Annapolis, Annapolis l Oh l yes, Annapolis must be defended; to be sure, Annapolis should 

be defended— -pray, where is Annapolis?" 
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ministry which succeeded, however, found itself powerless without 
Newcastle’s influence. Fortunately Pitt and Newcastle then com* 
bined in the summer of 1757 to form a ministry, New- _ 
castle managing the patronage and business details Newcastle, 
whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great war with which I757 ~ 6x ‘ 
his name will be for ever connected. But before Pitt and New- 
castle could bring the Seven Years War to a conclusion, the death 
of George II, in 1760, changed the aspect of domestic politics, and 
the Whig ascendancy was, tor the first time since 1714, seriously 
threatenedc 

4, Pitt and Wesley 

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been said, 
had sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely paralleled in our 
history. It was due, above all others, to two men, „ 

. . . Character and 

William Pitt and John Wesley, that Great Britain, influence of 
towards the middle of the century, was roused from 
her torpor, and of* these two men and their influence something 
must now be said. Pitt, after an education at Eton, went into 
the cavalry. He entered Parliament in 1735. He became an 
opponent, first as leader of “the. Boys”, of Walpole’s corruption, 
and secondly, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy; and the 
violent expression of his views was so congenial to the old Duchess 
of Marlborough that she left him a legacy of ^10,000. Sub- 
sequently he had become paymaster of the forces in Pelham’s 
administration, but had refused to take the enormous perquisites 
which had hitherto been connected with that office. From 1757 
to 1761 Pitt was the real ruler of Great Britain. No doubt he was 
inconsistent, and in youth when in opposition attacked measures 
which he subsequently supported when in power. He has been 
described, and not without truth, as something of a charlatan. 
He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity. He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant inter- 
views his crutch and his sling (for he was a martyr to gout) were 
most carefully arranged. 1 And it must be admitted that his con- 

* Pitt was very fond of reading aloud the tragedies of Shakespeare to his family, but, 
whenever he came to any light or comic parts, he used to give the book to someone else to 
read. “ This anecdote ", says a distinguished historian, “ is characteristic of his whole life. 
He never unbent. He was always acting a part, always self-conscious, always aiming at a 
false and unreal dignity.” 
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duct to other ministers was overbearing and at times almost in- 
tolerable. 

But Pitt was a great man. As an orator he was superb. 
“ His words”, wrote one contemporary, “have sometimes frozen 
my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made it pace In 
such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce support it. ” 
Another said that you might as soon expect a “No” from an old 
maid as from the House of Commons when Pitt was in the height 
of his power. 3 Absolutely incorruptible himself, he and his son, 
the younger Pitt, did more than any other two men to raise the 
standard of English public life. Quite fearless, he had the cour- 
age to stand up for unpopular causes — as in the case of Byng — 
when he saw an injustice was being done. It was of course as 
a war minister that he was greatest, and of Pitt in that capacity 
something has already been said. But Pitt was one of those 
rare statesmen who had great views in all things. Unfortunately 
for Great Britain he only held high office from 1757 to 1761, 
.and again for a brief period from 1766 no 1767. If he 
•could have stayed in office longer, Ireland might have been 
pacified, America might not have been lost, our Indian Empire 
might have been at an earlier date organized, and parliamentary 
•reform sooner accomplished. For not only had he great views 
himself, but like a prophet of old he could inspire a nation to 
moble deeds and high thoughts. 

John Wesley's influence in the religious life of the nation was 
•similar to that exercised by Pitt in the political life. Wesley had 
John Wesley ^ een educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. After 
Methodist taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 

movement, 1729, and for the next six years was the leader of 

a small society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
Including his brother Charles, the famous hymn writer, and 

1 Many stories illustrate the extraordinary power Pitt possessed over the House of Commons. 
'On one occasion, a member who was attempting to answer Pitt was overcome either by Pitt's 
■glance or a few words which he spoke, and sat down in fear and confusion. Someone after- 
wards asked a person who was present ** whether the House did not laugh at the ridiculous 
.figure of the poor member”. “ No, sir,” he replied, u we were all too much awed to laugh.” 
On another occasion Pitt began a speech with the words “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker”. The com- 
bination of Pitt's somewhat theatrical gestures and appearance with such simple words as 
'these caused some members to laugh. Pitt turned round on these members, repeated the 
word ** sugar 1 " three times, and then said, c< Who will now dare to laugh at sugar?” And the 
. members sank, we are told, into abashed silence. 
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George Whitefield, were known in the University by the nick- 
name of Methodists. Subsequently Wesley was a minister for 
two years in Georgia, the newly founded colony in America. On 
his return to England he began the work which has made him so 
famous. In 1739 built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and 
formed the first of his regular Methodist societies in London. 
Above all, the year 1739 saw the system of open-air preaching 
adopted which was to carry the message of the gospel to hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 
Charles Wesley and Whitefield, was astonishing. Of the three, 
Whitefield was probably the greatest preacher, Activity ot the 
and he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, Methodists, 
is said to have preached on the average ten sermons a week to 
audiences numbering sometimes as many as thirty thousand. 1 
His record, however, is surpassed by that of John Wesley, who, 
in the half century preceding his death in 1791, is estimated 
to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and to have travelled 
a quarter of a million of miles, the greater part of it on horseback. 
Their preaching affected all classes — the miners of Cornwall, the 
soldiers in the army, the negroes'* in Georgia, as well as a section 
of fashionable society in London. Nor was the activity of the 
three confined to England and Wales, for the whole world was 
their parish. Whitefield made over twelve journeys across the 
Atlantic, and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when 
over eighty years of age. 

Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of the Church 

of England. But gradually the movement which he initiated 

became independent of that Church. His doctrines „ , 

■. ... ' . Methodism and 

concerning sm and conversion were disliked by the Church of 

many in the Anglican Church. The chapels Enffland * 

* No popular preacher has probably ever had such influence as Whitefield, He had a voice 
which could he heard by thirty thousand people in the open air, but which was managed with 
such skill that he could pronounce, a contemporary said, an unpromising word like Mesopotamia 
in a way to produce tears from his audience. Of his powers of vivid description many stories 
are related. Even such a pattern of propriety and aristocratic conduct as Lord Chesterfield, 
when Whitefield was relating the story of a blind man deserted by his dog and losing his way 
on a dangerous moor, lost all self-control, and bounded out of his seat as the blind man neared 
a precipice, exclaiming, “Good God! he’s gone!” One of Whitefield's admirers held that a 
sermon of his would only reach its highest perfection at the fortieth repetition. 
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which he built were designed to be supplemental to the parish 
churches; before long they became rivals. Quite early in his 
career, in 1737, Wesley had instituted “lay” preachers, and in 
1784 he even began to ordain ministers; and after his death 
the Wesleyans formed themselves into definite and separate 
organizations. 1 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the founder 
of a new religious organization. He was a great social reformer 
influence of as we ^ as a g reat religious leader, and to him, per- 
th* English k a P s * n a g reater degree than t0 any other man, is 
nation. due the increased kindliness and humaneness which 

was exhibited in the later part of the eighteenth century, and 
the development of practical efforts to deal with the problems 
of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still were. But 
above all else we may put his influence on the religious life 
of the whole British people. A great French thinker, who 
visited the country soon after the accession of George I, was 
of opinion that there was no such thing as religion in England; 
and there is no doubt that the early period of the Hanoverian 
rule was singularly lacking in religious activities and enthusiasms. 
It is the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
Christianity, as has been said, to its place as a living force in 
the personal creed of men and in the life of the nation. 

1 How much the various Methodist societies have grown may be realized by statistics. On 
Wesley’s death, in 1791, the members of his societies numbered seventy-six thousand, and the 
preachers three hundred; at the present time, throughout the world, there are nearly fifty 
thousand preachers and not far short of thirty million members belonging to the Wesleyan 
communities. 



Summary of History During Reign of 
George III (1760-1820) 

The reign of George III (1760-1 820) may he divided chronologically 
into three periods: first, 1760-83 to the end of the American War of 
Independence; second, 1783-1 S02 to the end of the Revolutionary War, 
a period during nearly the whole of which the younger Pitt was Prime 
Minister; third, 1803-20, when occurred the struggle against Napoleon 
and the subsequent years of distress. 

The First of these periods (1760-83) sees the end of the Seven 
Years War in 1763, and the Treaty of Paris by which Great Britain 
obtained Canada (p. 475-7). Then followed the series of events 
beginning with the Stamp Act in 1765, which* caused the American 
War of Independence (1775-83); after three years France, and, later 
still, Spain and Hollared combined in the war against Great Britain, 
and finally the latter had to recognize the independence of the Colonies 
(Ch. XXXVII). The war had great influence upon the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and enabled the Irish, under Grattan’s 
leadership, to secure the independence of their Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions uporl their trade (pp. 578-9). In India 
this period saw the reforms of Clive during his third visit to India 
(1765-7), and the government of Warren Hastings from 1774-85 (pp. 
512-5) ; whilst Cook’s first voyage to Australia in 176S was the prelude 
to the colonization of that vast continent (p. 519). In home politics 
these years are interesting for the attempts of the king to recover, 
from the Whig oligarchy, some of the lost power of the Crown, an 
attempt which was successful during the ministry of Lord North (1769- 
82), the king being really his own Prime Minister (pp. 560-6), During 
this period also came some of the chief inventions and discoveries of 
the Industrial Revolution, including the £< Spinning Jenny” and the 
Steam Engine (pp. 586-7); whilst in 1776 came the publication of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (p. 570). 

The Second of the three periods (1783-1802) saw the long ministry 
of the younger Pitt (1783-1801), the first ten years of which were years 
of peace and financial reform (pp. 569-71). The later years were 
occupied with the war of the French Revolution (1793-1802), a war 
caused chiefly by the aggressiveness of France and her desire to spread 
her doctrines over Europe as a consequence of her Revolution, which 
began in 1789. At sea Great Britain had many of her most brilliant 
successes, but the war was, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
somewhat unsuccessful on land, except at the close, in Egypt and ii? 
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India, where, during Lord Wellesley’s rule (1798-1805), important 
victories were won (Ch. XXXIX, and for India pp. 5I&-8). Mean- 
time, fear of the French doctrines spreading to England caused Pitt 
to pass some severe laws in order to repress any revolutionary move- 
ments, and led to the predominance of the Tory and the break-up of 
the Whig party (p. 571-2). In Ireland there was much unrest, which 
finally led to the Rebellion of 1798 ; Pitt succeeded in passing the Act 
of Union in 1800, though he failed to overcome the. king’s opposition 
to the Roman Catholic claims and consequently resigned (pp. 580-3). 
During this period many men great in Literature or Art died, such 
as Samuel Johnson and Burke (p. 567), Gibbon the historian, and the 
poet Burns; and amongst painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 

The Third portion of the reign of George III (1802-20) was mainly 
occupied with the Napoleonic War (1803-15), which began with 
Napoleon’s attempted invasion of England and the campaign of Tra- 
falgar (1803-5). Then followed Napoleon’s series of famous victories 
and his attempt to strangle British trade; our retaliatory measures 
finally led to war with the United States in 1814. Wellingtons Pen- 
insular Campaign (1809-14) had no small share in bringing about 
Napoleon’s downfall, which eventually came after the Russian cam- 
paign of 1 81 2 and the Leipzig campaign of 1 8 1 3. On Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba occurred the campaign of Waterloo in 1815 ; and then fol- 
lowed the reconstruction of Europe through tlTe Congress of Vienna 
and the Treaty o 1 Paris (Ch. XL). The war had b£en conducted by 
a series of Tory Ministries (pp. 572-4), and after it was over there was 
considerable distress which led to many riots (pp. 603-5). The period 
is an important one in our Imperial history, because of the acquisition 
of Malta and the Cape of Good Hope (p. 560); and the rule of Lord 
Wellesley (1798-1805) and of Lord Hastings (1814-23) in India (pp. 
512-9); in our Industrial history, amongst other things, for the first 
steamer and the first locomotive engine (p. 587); in the history of 
humanity for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807 (p. 574), and 
the first Factory Law in 1802 (p. 596); and in literature, chiefly, per- 
haps, for the sonnets of Wordsworth and the beginning of Scott’s 
Waverley Novels. 

In arrangement, Ch. XXXVII deals with the American War of 
Independence, Ch. XXXVIII with the relations of Great Britain and 
India from 1763 to 1823, Ch. XXXIX with the Revolutionary, and 
Ch. XL with the Napoleonic Wars. Domestic affairs during George 
Ill’s reign up to 1815 are outlined in Ch. XLI, whilst Ch. XLII 
attempts a review of Irish history from 1689-1815. The first section 
of Ch. XLIII describes the “ Industrial Revolution” before 1815. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume, 
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XXXVII. Great Britain and her Rela- 
tions with America after the Seven 
Years War, 1763-83 

We must now resume the story of the great series of wars in 
which Great Britain was engaged during the eighteenth century. 
The twenty years that follow the Seven Years War are, _ 

; "■■■■■■ ■■ • ; . , , Great Britain 

if amongst the most interesting, certainly also amongst and her cm- 

the most disappointing m the history of our empire. 

The Seven Years War had left Great Britain triumphant. She 
had then, however, to organize her empire. But, at this most 
critical period, the king and the aristocracy which governed 
Great Britain were unsympathetic, and, above all, ignorant. 
The ministries were constantly changing and had no settled con- 
victions; and later, Lord North’s ministry, though more stable— 
it lasted from 1769^82— was also more incompetent Above all, 
there was no great statesman capable of dealing with the situation, 
except perhaps William Pitt, who was too ill to make more than 
fitful appearances, and Edmund® Burke, who never held high 
office. And so Great Britain went blundering forward, and lost 
the larger part of her empire in the West, whilst she with difficulty 
held her own in the East. Learning by experience is proverbially 
costly; but our statesmen made the cost in these twenty years 
unnecessarily high. 

The difficulties, however, which were to arise with our 
American colonies were not solely due to British statesmen. 
Our very success in the Seven Years War made influence of 
our position in North America one of peculiar wlr^n^men- 
difficulty. “ With the triumph of Wolfe on the can colonies. 
Heights of Abraham”, wrote a distinguished historian, “began 
the history of the United States.” The conquest of Canada 
freed the American colonies from danger of absorption by the 
French; and by so doing enabled them to become independent 
of the mother country. Above all, the great expenses that fell, 
as a consequence of the war, upon the mother country led to 
an attempt to tax the colonies, which caused both the Puritan 
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democrats of the North and the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave- 
owning planters of the South to unite for the first time in a 
common opposition. 

Up till the end of the Seven Years War, no other colonies 
in the world had been so well treated as those in British America. 
In matters of government the colonies had no great grievances. 
The governor of each colony was, however, generally appointed 
by the Crown, and there were plenty of minor disputes between 
the governors and the colonial assemblies; and the British Parlia- 
ment could — and did occasionally — pass laws which were binding 
upon the colonies. In matters of trade, Great Britain no doubt 
regarded her colonies as a source of wealth. Consequently some 
Trade of the chief colonial products, such as tobacco and 
restrictions, cotton, could be exported only to Great Britain. 
The manufacture in America of steel or woollen goods, or even 
of hats, was limited or forbidden, so as not to compete with 
British imports. All goods from Europe had first to be landed 
in Great Britain, and the colonies were also subject to the Navi- 
gation Act No one now denies that these restrictions were 
unwise; but it must be remembered that Great Britain erred 
in company with all other mother countries — only to a less 
degree. Moreover, the colonies had compensations. Many of 
their products, such as grain and fish and rum, they could export 
where they liked. If the American colonies were only allowed 
to send their tobacco to Great Britain, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were only allowed to smoke American tobacco. And the 
restrictions on American trade were largely evaded by systematic 
smuggling. 

It was the attempted suppression of this smuggling that first 
aroused the opposition of the American colonies. George Gren- 
Grenville’s v ^ e succeeded Bute as prime minister in 1763. 
policy, 1763-5. Being a lawyer and accustomed to examine de- 
tails, he made inquiries, and found that the revenue from the 
American customs was only about ^2000 a year, and not un- 
naturally he tried to put some check oh the vast amount of 
smuggling which these small figures indicated — a step strongly 
resented by the Americans. Shortly afterwards Grenville decided 
that it was necessary for the defence of the American colonies* 
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not only against the French but against the Indian tribes, to 
keep a small standing army in America. He was probably right- 
in this decision. And, considering the financial position of the 
mother country, Grenville was not unreasonable in thinking that 
the colonies themselves should contribute something towards 
their own defence. For the resources of Great Britain were 
being subjected to a severe test. The Seven Years War had 
nearly doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wheels and window panes. Moreover, 
Britain’s position was threatened by a coalition of France and 
Spain, countries which were preparing for an attack in the near 
future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. He 
suggested that the colonies should pay one-third of the expense 
of this army by means of an Act under which all legal The Stamp 
documents should bear stamps. Moreover, he put Act » 17 < 5 s* 
forward this proposal in,a very tentative and moderate way. He 
allowed a year’s dalay for its discussion, and told the agents of 
the colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only when they failed 
to suggest any alternative scheme was the Stamp Act passed 
through the British Parliament { 1765 ). Was Grenville justified 
in producing his Stamp Act? Legally the British Parliament 
had undoubtedly the right to pass the Stamp Act imposing this 
taxation on the colonies. But it was natural that a liberty-loving 
people should object to being taxed by a Parliament in which 
they were unrepresented, and which belonged to a country three 
thousand miles away that would lessen its own burdens by the 
amount of money it could raise from them. “No taxation with- 
out representation” has been the watchword of English liberty; 
and it proved a cry which it was difficult for Englishmen to resist. 
Consequently the colonies used the year which Grenville had 
allowed them not for discussion but for agitation. When the 
Act was finally passed and came into operation, there were 
riots, a governor’s house was sacked , 1 and stamp collectors burnt 
in effigy. No one used the stamps; and- — most ominous of all — 

1 Unfortunately it contained an invaluable collection of historical papers and books, 'which 
were all destroyed. 
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delegates from nine out of the thirteen colonies met together to 
protest, thus showing a unity of purpose which they had never 
before exhibited. 

The opinions of British statesmen differed when news of 
these proceedings reached England The king and Grenville 
^ were for Great Britain’s legal rights. Others, like 
stamp Act, Burke, thought the Act inexpedient, and were not 
concerned with its legality. Pitt thought that the 
British Parliament had no right to tax the colonies, and pro- 
claimed that the Americans would be slaves if they had not 
resisted. Meanwhile, on Grenville’s retirement from office, Rock- 
ingham succeeded as prime minister. Adopting a conciliatory 
policy, he repealed the Stamp Act, though an Act was passed 
at the same time declaring that Great Britain had a right to tax 
the colonies. The Americans were delighted; and all danger 
of serious trouble seemed to be at an end. 

Great questions, however, when they, are once raised, seldom 
lie dormant for long. Moreover, on the American side, there 
Development were extremists who wished to reduce British con- 
of quarrel. t ro } t0 a vanishing-point, and who were on the look- 
out for quarrels to effect their purpose. The character of the 
colonists in the north — and, above all, in Boston, the capital of 
Massachusetts— -was, in Pitt’s phrase, “umbrageous” (i.e. they 
took umbrage easily) and quarrelsome, and their conduct was 
sometimes very irritating to the mother country. Meantime, at 
r home, the politicians were not statesmen enough to deal with 
a difficult situation. As a consequence a series of disputes, in- 
significant in themselves, became by exaggeration and misunder- 
standing so magnified that finally, as has been said, one side 
saw in coercion and the other in secession the only solution of 
the difficulty. 

The first dispute was due to a brilliant and unreliable man, 
by name Townshend, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Townshend’s ^ord Chatham’s ministry. In 1767, at a time when 
new duties, Chatham was totally incapacitated by illness, Town- 
tne^tPartia 1 shend announced his intention of raising an income 
o ltion, 1769. ^ £40,000 a year by imposing duties o?i tea, glass, 
and paper imported into the American colonies. He contended 
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that as these were external taxes levied at the ports, and not 
internal taxes, the colonists could not object. It is needless to 
say that they did object, and the agitation, led by the men of 
Massachusetts, was reopened. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord Nortlis 
ministry — which had come into office in that year, and was to 
remain in power for the next twelve years — gave way, and the 
duties on glass and paper were abolished. But, with incredible 
folly, the duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right 
of taxing. 

Small incidents are easily exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and it was unfortunate that at this 
time various occurrences exasperated feeling on both 

. , TTT . , ..... Unfortunate 

sides. We can only refer to two of these incidents, incidents, 
British regiments had been subjected to various kinds ly7 ° 3 ‘ 
of insult from the townspeople in Boston. Finally a mob sur- 
rounded some soldiers, and after calling them “ Rascals, lobsters, 
and bloody backs”, 1 proceeded to snowball them. In the con- 
fusion a volley was fired, and three people were killed. The 
affair was magnified into a massacre, even into “the massacre”, 
by the colonists, and great indignation was aroused (1770). The 
other incident inflamed feeling *in Great Britain. One of the 
king’s ships, which was engaged in repressing smuggling, was 
boarded one night by some American colonists and burnt (1772), 
and the perpetrators of this outrage were never punished. 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. Lord 
North, in order to assist the East India Company — at that time 
in great financial difficulties — allowed it to export its _ ■ 

, . , . . . The Boston 

tea direct to America without going to Great Britain Tea-party, 
first; consequently the company would not only save I773 ‘ 
expense by making a shorter journey, but would also avoid pay- 
ing any duty in Great Britain, and would only have to pay the 
small duty levied on tea imported into America. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a trick 
of the Government in order to reconcile the colonists to the tax 
by cheapening the cost of tea, and were determined that the tea 
should not be allowed to be brought into America whilst the 
duty existed. When the ships of the company arrived in Boston 

1 Because they were liable to be flogged. 
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a number of men disguised as Mohawks boarded, and threw their 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea (1773). 

Great Britain could scarcely be expected to pass over such 
lawlessness. Acts were passed suspending the constitution of 
Outbreak of Massachusetts and closing the port of Boston. Gage, 
war, 2775. a soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts, and 
additional troops were sent out. The other colonies, however, 
supported Massachusetts, and a Congress representing all the 
colonies except Georgia was held at Philadelphia. Lord North 
then tried conciliation, but it was too late. A skirmish had 
already taken place at Lexington (177 5), and the war had begun. 
The incidents narrated above seem scarcely adequate to occasion 
a great war, but we must not forget that below them lay impor- 
tant issues. “The real difficulty”, it has been well said, “was 
that Great Britain would not consent to a partnership, which was 
the only solution, but insisted upon a dependency. The Ameri- 
can colonies therefore hardened their hearts, and would accept 
nothing short of independence.” The self-governing colony was 
to be a product of the next century. 

To conduct a campaign 1 three thousand miles away, in a 
country a thousand miles longhand covered with forest, was, 
The War of for Great Britain, a difficult task. But the task 
independence, should not have been insuperable, considering the 
1775-83. circumstances of her opponents. The American 

1 The following summary of the war will make it more intelligible: — 

Political History Military Operations— (v) victory; (d) defeat 

1775. Congress assumes sovereign Lexington; Boston blockaded; Bunker’s Hill. American 

authority. expedition to Canada. 

1776. J uly 4. Declaration of Inde- Evacuation of Boston ; Brooklyn (v) ; capture of New York ; 

pendence. occupation of New Jersey; Trenton (u). 

2777. Brandywine (v); Saratoga (d). 

(a) America. (Z>) Maritime and India, 

1778. France declares war v. Eng- Evacuation of Philadelphia, 
land; death of Chatham. 

^779* Spain declares war v, Eng- Savannah captured (v). Siege of Gibraltar begins, 
land. 

1780. Holland declares ware;. Eng- Charlestown captured (v) ; Hyder Ali invades Carnatic. 

land. Armed Neutrality. Camden (v) ; execution of 

AndrA 

1781. Guildford (v); Yorktown (d). Porto Novo (v). 

1782. Lord North resigns; negoti- Loss of Minorca (d) ; battle 

ations for peace. of Saints off St. Lucia (v) ; 

Siege of Gibraltar raised 
(v). 


1783. Peace of Versailles. 
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colonist did not like moving far from his home. Moreover, he 
only enlisted for short periods, and therefore might leave, and 
not infrequently did leave, his fellow colonists in the crisis of a 
campaign. He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, “re- 
garding”, said one general, “his officer as no more than a broom- 
stick”, especially if serving under the command of officers from 
any other colony but his own. The Congress, which supervised 
the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, whilst “ peculation 
and speculation”, in the words of the commander-in-chief, were 
rife amongst the contractors. And finally, a large number of 
the colonists were either loyal to the mother country or indifferent 
to the cause of both combatants. 

But the British made the mistake — not unusual with them — 
of underestimating their enemy; one expert, for instance, declared 
that four regiments would be sufficient to conquer America. 
Moreover, they made inadequate preparations for the dispatch 
of reinforcements to the army in America when they saw that 
war was probable; and they began the war in £ half-hearted way, 
with ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting “that it is 
impossible to wage war on the principles of peace ”. The British, 
also, not only failed to produce a f great general, and fought largely* 
with hired German troops, but possessed in Lord George Ger- 
maine — the Lord George Sackville who refused to charge at 
Minden — a minister of war who was to exhibit conspicuous in- 
capacity. The colonists, on the other hand, had in a Virginian 
planter, George Washington by name, a man as commander-in- 
chief who, without being perhaps a great general, was a thorough 
gentleman, upright and truthful, untiring in organization, and 
persistently courageous and steadfast even in the darkest periods 
of the war. 1 

During the first three years of the war (1775-7) the British 
missed their opportunities. The military operations of the first 

Lexington and y ear ( I 775 ) centred round Boston, which was 
Bunker’s HiU, held by the British troops. The campaign opened 
y / " with an attempt made by a detachment from these 

1 Washington came of an old American family, and was a country gentleman of wealth and 

t sition. He had fought against the French and Indians before and during the Seven Years 
ar, having been made adjutant of the Virginian forces at the age of nineteen and commander- 
in-chief at the age of twenty-three; in Braddock’s unfortunate expedition of 1754 he had shown 
great bravery, and had four shot-holes in his coat. 
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troops to seize some, military stores a few miles away front Boston; 
on its way back to Boston it was somewhat severely handled, 
especially at Lexington* This attack showed that the Americans 
would fight, but the British commander. General Gage> was both 
over-confident and dilatory. He made a quite unnecessary frontal 
attack upon an entrenched position on the top of a hill situated 
on a peninsula overlooking Boston, and known as Bunkers NHL 
It is not surprising that his forces, burdened with three days* 
provisions, and marching through long grass on a hot midsummer 
day, should have only succeeded in taking the hill at the third 
attempt, and with the loss of two-fifths of their number. Later 
on Gage wasted his opportunities by not vigorously attacking 
Washington, who was besieging Boston with hardly any ammuni- 
tion. Fortunately, however, a brilliant attack by the Americans 
upon Canada failed in its chief object, the capture of Quebec, 
owing to its able defence by Carleton. Moreover, in 1774, the 
British Government had* passed an Act, known as the Quebec 
Act, which by judkious concessions, especially with regard to 
the Roman Catholic religion, had conciliated the French Cana- 
dians; and hence the invading army found no support in 
Canada. * 

In the second year (1776) Howe was the British commander. 
Capable but indolent, he was, as a strong Whig, inclined to 
sympathize with the American cause. He evacuated Howe , s 
Boston and took his troops south to Long Island, operations. 
There he defeated Washington’s troops at Brooklyn . I776 ‘ 

But his victory was not decisive owing to his failure to pursue 
the enemy; and his negligence gave Washington the opportunity 
of withdrawing all his troops the night after the battle across the 
mile of water that separated the island from the mainland. Howe 
followed and took New York, though tradition says that his 
presence at a luncheon party prevented his capturing a large 
detached force; he then defeated Washington in another battle, 
overran New Jersey, and occupied the country up to the river 
Delaware before going into winter quarters. The outlook was 
black for the colonists; but at the end of the year the American 
fortunes revived with a brilliant attack by Washington upon a 
Hessian regiment, which was cut to pieces on Christmas Day 
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at Trenton, one of the advanced posts on the Delaware, whilst 
the Hessians were celebrating the occasion not wisely but too 
well 

The third year (1777) witnessed a muddle which ended hi 
a great disaster for the mother country* There were two plans 
proposed to the British Government for the year’s 
campaign, operations. The first was that of Burgoyne, who was 
tm ‘ a member of Parliament and a playwright as well as 

a general, and who had been given command of the army of the 
north. He was to advance south from Canada and Howe was to 
advance north from New York. The two forces were to unite, 
hold the line of the river Hudson, and isolate the New England 
colonies. The other plan was that of Howe, who wanted to 
attack Philadelphia. Lord George Germaine agreed to both, 
but by a piece of gross carelessness did not — till too late— give 
Howe definite instructions so to arrange his attack upon Phila- 
delphia as to be able to return in tim# to co-operate with the 
expedition from Canada. 1 Consequently Burgoyne never obtained 
the expected help from the south on which his success depended. 
He took Ticonderoga, but his difficulties increased as he pro- 
gressed. His Indian allies deserted because of the hunting 
season coming on. The country was thickly wooded and military 
rhe surrender supplies were inadequate. Finally, outnumbered 
at Saratoga. by f our onej be had to surrender with four 
thousand men at Saratoga (October). That surrender was de- 
cisive in the history of the war. The nations of Europe had been 
looking with no friendly eye on Great Britain. A disaster of that 
magnitude converted their unfriendliness into hostility, and 
France, two months after she had heard of it, concluded an 
alliance with the “United States”. 2 Meantime Howe had won 
Philadelphia, and defeated Washington once again at the battle 
of Brandywine, whose army was consequently reduced to the 
direst straits — but Howe’s success lay lightly in the balance 
against Saratoga. 

1 There is a story that a letter with such instructions had been drafted in time at the War 
Office, but that Germaine went out of town before it was fair-copied, and forgot to sign and 
' send it.- 

a As the revolting colonies were called after the “Declaration of Independence” had been 
rasued in the previous year. 
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During the next three years (1778-80) our enemies gradually 
increased, and the sphere of our military operations was corre- 
spondingly extended. - France joined in the war Extension of 
against us in 1778, and Spain in 1779* Moreover, war * I 27®-8o. 
neutral powers claimed that belligerents had no right to capture 
enemy’s goods on board a neutral ship. This doctrine— briefly 
called “ free ships free goods” — Great Britain did not recognize; 
and disputes over this, and over the definition of what articles 
should be included in contraband of war, led in 1780 to the 
British declaring war on Holland, and to Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden threatening hostilities upon Great Britain by forming an 
Armed Neutrality, As a consequence of these fresh enemies, 
the war spread to the West Indies — with which at that time one- 
quarter of British trade was carried on — and to India, whilst in 
the Mediterranean Gibraltar was besieged. Great Britain was in 
an extremely critical position. The French navy had been much 
improved, and the British fleets were not sufficiently superior to 
cripple the French fleets at the outset of the wan Moreover, 
Great Britain had not, as in former years, a continental ally to 
absorb the French energies in a campaign on land* Under these 
circumstances modem military critics think that the British should 
have confined their efforts to blockading the enemy’s ports. In- 
stead of that the fleet was scattered, and the British tried to 
hold too many isolated positions. But, unfortunately, Chatham, 
who might have conducted such a mighty war on sound prin- 
ciples, died in 1778, and from the other politicians of the 
period it was hopeless to expect great or consistent designs. 

In America, also, the conditions were entirely altered after 
1777- Great Britain no longer held command of the sea, and 
the French fleet was to form a decisive factor. The war in 
We must briefly review the events. In 1778 America, 1778-81. 
Clinton, the new commander, evacuated Philadelphia and retired 
to New r York. In 1780 the British determined to undertake 
operations in the south, as there were many loyalists there. 
Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, along with its six 
thousand defenders, was brilliantly captured. Cornwallis, the 
most energetic of the British generals, beat Gates, the conqueror 
of Saratoga, at Camden . He then invaded North Carolina, and 
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in 1781 defeated Greene, the best of the American generals, 
at Guildford Court-House, though with severe losses to himself. 
Finally, he advanced into Virginia and effected a junction with 
another force. 

The Americans were now in despair. But meanwhile what 
had been gained in the south whilst Cornwallis was there was 
lost after his departure, owing to the small number 
at York Town, of troops he could leave behind. Moreover. 

^ Clinton would not or could not spare any rein- 

forcements from New York for the further operations of Corn- 
wallis himself. The latter, therefore, retired to the coast, to York 
Town , expecting to be supported by the British fleet. But he 
was blockaded instead by the French fleet which the British 
admirals in the West Indies had failed to defeat, and Washington 
arrived in command of a superior force to cut off his retreat by 
land. The position of Cornwallis was then hopeless; and, after 
an attempt to break out, he was forced to surrender (1781). The 
navy, as someone said at the time, “ had the casting vote in. the 
contest”; and the surrender at York Town practically ended the 
war. Charlestown was subsequently recaptured by the colonists, 
and only New York was left to the British. 

Elsewhere things had been going badly. Nearly all the West 
Indian islands were lost, except Barbados and Jamaica. Gibraltar 
The war was ^ arc ^ pressed. The British position in India was 
elsewhere, precarious. Early in 1782 Minorca was captured by 
^ the French, an event which led to the fall of Lord 

North's ministry. But two successes in that year enabled Great 
Britain to retire from the war with some credit. In April, 
Rodney fought the French fleet off Dominique in the West 
Indies in a battle known as the “ Battle of Jhe Sainis He 
won a great victory, his fleet succeeding in breaking through the 
French line-of-battle, and the French flagship itself being cap- 
tured. 1 In September a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the 

1 When war broke out between France and Great Britain, Rodney was at Paris in an 
impecunious condition, and his creditors refused to let him go home. A French nobleman, 
however, chivalrously came to his rescue with a loan, and Rodney returned. During his two 
and a half years of command in the American War, Rodney captured a French, a Spanish, 
and a Dutch admiral, and added twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the enemy, to the 
British navy, including the ViUe de Paris , the great ship which the city of Paris had given to 
.the French king. . 
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French and Spaniards with forty-nine ships of the line and ten 
floating batteries on the sea side, and with an 1 army of forty 
thousand men on the land side, signally failed, owing to the 
pertinacity of Eliott, the governor, and the seven thousand men 
under his command. Shortly afterwards a British fleet brought 
final relief to the garrison, which had withstood a siege for three 
years seven months and twelve days. 

: Overtures of peace were then, made, and in 17S3 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles. The independence of the United States 
was recognized, and, in spite of their efforts to save The Treaties of 
them, the British had to leave such of the loyalists VersaiUes » 1 > 83 * 
who did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow colonists. Great Britain gave up to 
Spain, Minorca and Florida; and to France, Tobago, Senegal, 
and Goree, besides restoring to her St. Lucia and the Indian 
settlements which had been taken from France during the -war. 

The ilmerican War # of Independence deprived Great Britain 
of one empire; bu£ it strengthened the foundations of another, 
which may one day be even greater. The loyalists „ „ 
who had remained faithful to the mother country m war upon 
the war found their position so* intolerable in the 
United States that a great many of them — known subsequently 
as the United Empire Loyalists — emigrated to Canada, east of 
the districts occupied by the French. There they multiplied 
and prospered. But the differences of race, religion, and tem- 
perament caused friction between the French and the English; 
and finally the British Government in 1791 — by the Canada Act — 
divided Canada into two parts, an eastern and a western, nomi- 
nating a governor to each, and allowing to each a certain amount 
of self-government. For a time this arrangement worked. And 
in the war of 1812 the United States found that their attempt 
to detach Canada from her loyalty, either by negotiation or by 
coercion, was to fail. But later, grave difficulties arose with the 
mother country, the final solution of which, however, as we shall 
see, was more successful than in the case of the United States. 
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XXXVIII. Great Britain and India, 

1763-1823 

We turn from the West to the East, from America to India, 
where these twenty years, from 1763-83, are hardly less impor- 
Condition of tant Two things must be borne in mind First, 
India, 1763. India was still in a state of anarchy. The boundaries 
of States were constantly shifting; there was no such thing, it was 
said at the time, as a frontier in India. Adventurers sprang up 
who carved out new States for themselves, or usurped the thrones 
of old ones; and the Great Mogul Emperor was under the 
tutelage now of one potentate and then of another. In the 
second place, the East India Company was in a very undefined 
and uncertain position after the Seven Years War was over. 
The Nabob of the Carnatic and the Ni^am of Hyderabad were 
its allies. It possessed some territory, but c.not much, on the 
east coast, and round Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its position was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and some districts 
near it, the Nabob still governed that province. But he was the 
Company’s nominee, and — put briefly — it may be said that his 
object was to extract as much money as possible from the 
country, whilst the Company’s officials collected from the Nabob 
what money and privileges they could obtain, collectively for the 
Company and individually for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to difficulties, 
and it very quickly did. The Nabob who had succeeded Meer 
Jaffier quarrelled with the Company, massacred some Europeans 
at Patna, and fled to his neighbour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both 
Nabobs, however, were defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar 
It was necessary then to regulate our position. For- 
tunately Clive became Governor of Bengal six months 
after the battle, and in the short space of twenty-two 
months made great changes (1765-7). In the first 
place, he obtained from the Mogul Emperor the financial ad- 
ministration of Behgal and Behar; and thus the East India 
Company became practically the governors of a country three* 


(1764). 

Clive’s 

reforms, 

*7%r7. 
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quarters the size of France. , Secondly, he made an alliance with 
the Nabob of Oudh, Lis idea being that the Nabob’s territory 
might be a useful buffer against aggressions from the west, either 
on the part of the Mahrattas or the Afghans. ■ Thirdly, and 
above all, he supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to take part in private trading — thus initiating 
the series of reforms which was eventually to make the British rale 
in India, So far as British officials at all events were concerned, 
perhaps the purest in the world. It is sad to think that Clive 
should have come home to be attacked in Parliament for cor* 
ruption, 1 and soon afterwards, under stress of disease and anxiety, 
to commit suicide (1774). 

Trade and not conquest had in the past been the object of the 
East India Company, good dividends rather than warlike dis- 
tinctions. Consequently the British Government The Regulating 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond re- Act > x ? 73 - 
newing its charter from £ime to time. But now that the Company 
had become the owner of a vast territory, the British Government 
was bound to assume some portion of the responsibility, more 
especially as after Clive’s departure matters fell into great con- 
fusion. Consequently, in 1773, a* Regulating Act was passed. A 
governor-general and council of four members were appointed, with 
control over all the Company’s possessions in India. Hence some 
unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other respects 
unsatisfactory. The governor-general was liable to be much 
hampered by the council, and both were exposed to some inter- 
ference from the judges who were appointed under the same 
Act. 

The first governor-general was Warren Hast bigs. 2 Thwarted 
now by the council, now by the incompetent governments of 
Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he said, Warren Hastings 
“ almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of Governor-general, 
affairs and by everlasting teasing”, he yet man- I774 ' 85 ' 

r 

* It was in the course of his examination before a parliamentary committee that Clive, 
describing the temptations to which he was subjected, exclaimed, u By God, Mr. Chairman, 
at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation !’* 

2 He was a Westminster boy, and had been sent to India at an early age, to the great grief 
of his headmaster, who thought his classical attainments would be wasted in that arid and 
commercial atmosphere. 
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aged to do a vast amount. He divided Bengal into districts for 
purposes of government, arranged its land revenue, and organized 
its civil service. 

Above all, Warren Hastings by bis resourcefulness and courage 
saved our position in India at a critical time. The disaster at 
Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the French 
th<f wa? r if g with the colonists had its effect upon affairs in the 

independence, East no less than in the West. French agents in- 
I778_82 ‘ trigued with the Mahrattas, and Warren Hastings 

found himself involved in a war with fighting tribes who were 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India the 
French secured in Suffren an admiral, and in Hyder Ali an ally 
who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin. Hyder Ali, 
who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, though ignorant of 
the alphabet, a very remarkable man. In alliance with the French, 
he suddenly invaded the plains of the Carnatic, and in three weeks 
had wellnigh extinguished our power (lyZo). 1 But Hastings was 
equal to the occasion. Within twenty-four hours of hearing the 
news at Calcutta he had made his plan of campaign. Every 
available man and munition of war was hurried south, and the 
veteran Eyre Coote — the victo 1 ? of Wandewash — was appointed 
to direct the operations. After arduous campaigns, Coote, in 
1781, won at Porto Novo , though outnumbered by ten to one, a 
decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. At sea, 
meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough a fighter as 
himself, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst his own captains 
were jealous and insubordinate, those of Hughes were unselfish 
and devoted Five sea-battles were fought in little more than a 
year, but Suffren was unable to claim a decided advantage. 2 Our 
position in India was saved, and treaties were finally made both 
with the Mahrattas and with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder Ali’s successor, 
the one shortly before and the other shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1783. 

Warren Hastings had not only, however, to fight and to organize, 

1 There is a celebrated description of this invasion, and of the havoc it wrought, in Burke’s 
speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 

5 After the war was over, the French and part of the British fleet met at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the captains of the British ships at once hastened in a body to pay their respects to 
the great French, commander. 
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but also to secure dividends for the shareholders of the East India 
Company. His expenses, indeed, were so great Ch&Tgcs > agal nst 
that he committed actions for which he was im- Warren Hastings, 
peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-live days and 
lingered over seven years (1788-95), we have no space to enter. 
He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great orator of Warren 
Hastings' time, and Macaulay, the great historian of a subsequent 
generation, unsparingly condemned him. Of some charges, how- 
ever, modem investigations show that he was quite innocent. He 
did not, for instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindoo, 
Nuncomar by name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuncomar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own acts of 
corruption. 1 Nor did he, in order to extort money very unjustly 
from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob of 
Oudh, cruelly torture their blameless ministers; the truth being 
that the Begums — as the mother and grandmother were called — 
had departed from Oudh with a large sum of money which really 
belonged to the State, and that probably only slight coercion was 
needed to induce the ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted unwisely, 
as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to the Nabob of 
Oudh for the suppression of the Rohillas, a turbulent tribe of Af- 
ghans; or indicted upon the Rajah of Benares an enormous fine 
because he refused to pay a sum of money for the expenses of 
the war. But though it is impossible to justify everything that 
Clive or Hastings did, we must remember that to the former is due 
the beginning of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only 
succeeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial exist- 
ence, every acre of land that we then possessed in India, but in 
leaving our dominions strengthened and organized. Warren 
Hastings is a not unworthy beginner of that long line of governor- 
generals and viceroys of whom it has been said that they repre- 
sent a higher level of ruling qualities than has been attained by 
any line of hereditary sovereigns, or by any line of elected presi- 
dents. 

1 Nuncomar was hanged for forgery, but there is no reason for believing that the decision 
was an unjust one, or that Warren Hastings had anything to do with it. 
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It may be convenient at this stage to proceed with the history 
of India during the forty years after Warren Hastings 7 retirement 
India. pitt*s from Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 

India Act, 1784. had proved a failure. Consequently, just previously 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt passed, in 
1784, an Act reorganizing the government of our possessions in 
India. The governor - general was given greater powers, and 
henceforth, subject to a Board of Control sitting in London, 
directed the politics and the diplomacy of our Indian Empire. 
In future the governor-general was, as a rule, a person of high 
birth and connections sent out from Great Britain; and as both 
the governor-general and the Board of Control were appointed 
by the king acting on the advice of his ministers, the British 
Government became directly responsible for our Indian policy. 
In the appointment of other officials, however, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though the 
Government had to confirm the higher appointments. 

The first governor-general under the new system was the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis (1786-93), the defender of York Town. In his 
administration three points deserve notice. In 
wanfs 1 Governor- the first place, by his own personal example and 
general, 1786-93. ^ ^ measures h e st j]| further purified the 

administration. Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue, by which the tax-collectors in that 
province —zemindars as they were called — were practically con- 
verted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the government, a 
policy the expediency of which has been much debated. Thirdly, 
though he left Great Britain with the intention of pursuing a 
peaceful policy, he found himself obliged to make war on Tippoo 
Sahib of Mysore. After a skilful campaign he was successful, and 
forced his adversary to make peace and to lose half his territories. 1 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as the 
Marquis Wellesley, the elder brother of the great soldier who 
eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made governor- 
general. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained this office 

' Cornwallis found, like subsequent viceroys, that his work was very laborious and harassing. 
*'*‘1 have a great deal more business every day”, he wrote to his son at Eton, “than you have 
in a whole school-day, and I never get a whole holiday.” 
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at the age of thirty-five. He found on his arrival in India, in 
1798, a situation which required the exercise of all his abilities* 
French ambitions were reviving. French officers, by Marqtjis 
drilling and organizing the troops of native rulers, had Wellesley 
not only improved those troops immensely but had general, 
obtained very great influence for themselves — one of I798 “ iS ° 5 * 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern India. Tippoo Sahib, who proved himself a hard- 
working ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
made an alliance with the French in order to realize his supreme 
object — the downfall of the British. Above all, three weeks 
after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon himself started on 
the Egyptian expedition, and, if successful, might have pro- 
ceeded to India (p. 528). 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsulship limits of 
space forbid us to enter, and we must only allude to its chief 
results. First, -Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of WeIleal , ' 
Hyderabad to exp«l the French officers in his service, policy in ' 
and arranged that, in return for the Nizam giving up 
part of his territory, the East India Company should maintain 
an army for his defence. Then he turned against Tippoo Sahib, 
and the brilliant capture of Seringapatam by Baird resulted in 
Tippoo’s death. 1 A large part of Mysore was annexed by the 
Company, a small part was given to the Nizam, and the remainder 
was handed over to the representative of the old Hindu dynasty 
which had ruled there before its expulsion by Hyder Ali. Other 
annexations in Southern India followed, the result of which was 
that most of the Carnatic came under direct British control. 
Hence our territories in the south were enormously extended. 

In the north, Wellesley’s operations were no less important. 
He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to that made 
with th6 Nizam, the Company in exchange for territory, Wellesley>s 
including Rohilcund, maintaining an army for the policy in 
Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with n r 
some of the Mahratta leaders, of whom the most formidable was 

l He was buried with military honours under an escort of British grenadiers, and his family 
was taken under British protection. The iast of his sons, whom Queen Victoria was much 
interested in seeing in 1854, died at Calcutta in 1G77. 
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Sindhia, whose troops had been trained by French officers, 
Arthur Wellesley— the future Duke of Wellington— won the 
battles of Assays and Argaum in 1803, the former by an attack 
of superb audacity against an army twice his strength. Lake 
won the battle of Laswarri and captured Delhi, and with its 
capture the Mogul emperor came under British control. Later 
on came a war with Holkar, another Mahratta leader, whose 
irregular horse were famous throughout India. Against him our 
army met with a disaster, and the East India Company and 
the British Government, already frightened by the immensity of 
the recent annexations, and the cost of the military operations, 
recalled Wellesley in 1805. Under Wellesley important reforms 
had been made in administration. But it is chiefly for his ex- 
tension of our empire that he is remembered; for in the space 
of seven years he had made our territories continuous from 
Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin; he had 
destroyed or weakened our most dangerous foes; he had closed 
India to the French, and had exalted Create Britain to be the 
suzerain power in India. 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley’s departure little occurred 
in India. It was a period of inaction and of non-intervention. 
Lord But anarch y * n var i° us parts India soon neces- 
Hastings sitated British action. Enormous bands of brigands, 
general, “human jackals^, roamed over Central India, burning 
*8x4-23. an( ^ killing and robbing wherever they went Some- 
times these Pindaris , as they were called, crossed into British 
territory and did immense damage. Such a state of things could 
not continue, and on Lord Hastings' arrival as governor-general 
(1814-23) our policy was changed into one of action. Lord 
Hastings first had a war with Nepaui — the home of the brave 
Gurkhas — which led to some annexation of territory and to a 
satisfactory settlement of our relations with that country. In 
1817 came the struggle with the Pindaris, which led also to a 
war with the Mahrattas. The result was that both Pindaris and 
Mahrattas submitted; a good deal of territory was annexed, 
including the territories of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the 
boundaries of the various native states in the centre of India 
were delimitated. There for the present we may leave Indian 
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affairs. Thanks chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British 
power had been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul 
That eastern empire which had been the dream of Napoleon’s 
ambition had become an accomplished fact with his greatest 
enemies. 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was developed 
in the later part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The discoveries of Captain Cook be- 

- , , , * ~ , Australia. 

tween 1768 and 1779 had given to Great Britain the 
opportunity of developing a third great continent in Australia. 
How the opportunity was utilized will be told later. 


XXXIX. The French Revolution and 

the Great War, 1789-1802 

* 

We revert from America and India to the affairs of Europe. 
Barely ten years were to elapse after the American War of In- 
dependence was over before Great Britain was plunged Thc French 
into a war which was to last, with one brief interval, 
for more than twenty years. In 1789 came the famous causes. 
French Revolution. France had suffered from a government 
which was incompetent* and arbitrary, a court which was ex- 
travagant and frivolous, and an aristocracy which clung to its 
privileges — above all that of not contributing to the chief taxes — 
whilst it neglected its duties. She endured a system of taxation 
which had every possible fault, and which left to the poor peasant 
only one-fifth of his earnings for himself. Moreover, the people 
had no share in the government, and the States-General — which 
had in the Middle Ages corresponded in some measure to the 
English Parliament— had not met since 1614. 

The close of the eighteenth century, however, found people’s 
minds prepared for change. A brilliant writer, Voltaire, had 
attacked various abuses, particularly those connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and had created, it is not too much 
to say, the critical atmosphere of his generation. A seductive 
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philosopher, Rousseau, had taught people to look back to an 
imaginary golden age when there was no oppression and no poverty 
because there were no kings, no nobles, and no priests. In the 
same year that these two writers died, in 1778, the French mon- 
archy had appealed to its subjects, as we have seen, to support 
liberty in America ; it is not surprising that the French people 
should seek liberty for themselves when financial difficulties at 
last forced the king to summon the States-General in May, 1789. 

France was at heart loyal, and a great king might have made 
reforms which would have staved off a revolution. But Louis X VI \ 
Course of the king, though well-meaning and amiable, was vacil- 
Revoiution. i a ting and undecided, whilst his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
though beautiful, was unpopular and indiscreet. The king had 
no scheme of reforms and no scheme of coercion — he merely 
let things drift. Consequently events moved quickly after the 
meeting of the States-General at Versailles . On previous occa- 
sions, the States-General had sat and yoted in three estates, 
representing the nobles, clergy, and people* respectively. But 
on this occasion the representatives of the people insisted on 
all the orders sitting and voting in one house, and by their 
pertinacity achieved their object. Then, on July 14, the men 
of Paris took the Bastille , the great fortress dominating eastern 
Paris — and its fall was regarded throughout Europe as the 
sign of the downfall of absolute monarchy in France. 1 In 
October, the women of Paris, impelled by fear of famine, 
marched to Versailles, and brought the king, the royal family, 
and the States-General to Paris, thinking that they would thus 
be sure of supplies of bread; and, as a consequence, the govern- 
ment and the assembly became, as time went on, increasingly 
subject to the influence of the Parisian populace. 

The year 1790 w r as taken up with the task of reorganizing 
France — with removing abuses in Church and State, in taxation 
and in the law, in the army and navy. The king’s attitude 
was uncertain, and sometimes he sided with the reformers and at 

l To the popular imagination the Bastille was impregnable, and its dungeons were full of 
untried prisoners. As a matter of fact, the Bastille was only defended by a hundred and 
twenty soldiers, most of them old, and by fifteen cannon, only one of which was fired; and 
there were only seven prisoners, of whom four were forgers, two were madmen, and the oth.es 
had been put there by the request of his family. 
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other times he opposed them* Finally, however, in June, 1791, 
he escaped from Paris and fled towards the eastern frontier of 
France. But he was captured at Varennes and brought back, 
a discredited monarch, and power passed more and more into 
the hands of the extremists. In August, 1792, the Paris mob 
stormed the Tuileries palace, ' where Louis XVI lived,' and soon 
afterwards, in the awful September massacres, killed hundreds 
of people who had been imprisoned because of their suspected 
hostility to the Revolution. A new assembly, called the Con- 
vention, was summoned, and met towards the close of September, 
This assembly declared France to be a Republic, and a few 
months later, after long debates, the king was condemned to 
death and was executed (January, 1793). 1 

The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, affected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of every state 
in Europe. Its ideas of “Liberty, Equality, and British 
Fraternity 5 ’ were popular with all European peoples, 
whilst they aroused the apprehensions of all Euro- Revolution, 
pean monarchs. In Great Britain, at first, the Revolution was 
regarded with sympathy. Pitt, the son of the great Earl of 
Chatham and the prime minister from 1783 to i8or, watched 
it with no unkindly eye; he regarded it, in his own words, 
“as a spectator”, and saw no reason why it should affect British 
policy. The poets, such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, saw in 
it the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom; whilst 
Radical clergymen preached in its favour, and Radical poli- 
ticians wrote frequently to its leaders and formed revolutionary 

* Marie Antoinette was guillotined during the following October. Louis XVI’s son, the 
Dauphin, died in January, 1795, at the age of fifteen, as a x-esult of the horrible cruelty 
shown to him. For six months in the year previous to his death he was in a ground-floor 
room, without light, and often in winter without a fire, and in solitary confinement, his meals 
being passed to him through a grating ; at the end of that time someone visited him, and 
all he could murmur was “Je veux mourir *\ 

It may be convenient here to summarize the internal history of France after the execution 
of the king. After the extreme section in the Convention, the Jacobin or Mountain party, 
had overthrown the more moderate section, the “ Reign of Terror ” ensued (June, 1793- July, 
X794), in the last seven weeks of which nearly fourteen hundred people were sent to the guillo- 
tine in Paris alone. The extremists then lost their power, and a more moderate government 
followed. At the end of 1795 the Convention Assembly was dissolved, and the government 
was put under the control of two Assemblies and of a committee called the Directory (1795-99)- 
Finally, in October, 1799, Napoleon after his return from Egypt overthrew the Directory, and 
became supreme as First Consul, and in 2804 he was elected Emperor. 
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societies. The Whigs thought it bore a resemblance to their 
own “glorious” Revolution of x688; and Fox, the chief Whig 
leader, in particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic ap- 
proval, exclaiming of the capture of the Bastille, “How much 
the greatest event that has happened in the world, and how 
much the best!” 

But, as the Revolution became more violent, opinion altered. 
Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the first, unlike others 
of his party, had regarded it with suspicion, published 
change in in November, 1790, his “Reflections on the French 
opinion. ^ evo i u tion”, in which he expressed his detestation of 
it “in its act, consequences, and most of all in its example” 
and prophesied that its ultimate result would be anarchy; the 
book made a profound impression not only in Great Britain but 
in all European courts. Moreover, atrocities such as the Septem* 
her massacres horrified public feeling. Above all, the French 
revolutionaries were not content to leav% other countries alone. 
They intrigued with revolutionaries in this country, and riots in 
Dundee, Sheffield, and elsewhere showed the dangers of their 
exhortations. In the autumn of 1792 other events occurred 
which hastened on war. The French proclaimed that they 
would give assistance to any nation that rose for its liberty 
— which was equivalent to a declaration of war against the 
monarchies of Europe. They occupied the Austrian Netherlands 
(they had begun war with Austria in the previous spring), and 
declared the river Scheldt open to commerce; this river, in order 
to develop the trade of Holland and Great Britain, had been 
for a long time, under European treaty, closed to all vessels by the 
Dutch government, and in declaring it thus open the French 
government showed a flagrant disregard of all treaty rights. 1 
Moreover, France threatened to invade Holland. Once again, as 
on other occasions, Great Britain felt that her own independence 
was bound up with that of Holland. Then followed the execution 
of Louis XvT in the beginning of 1793; and war was declared in 
February. Pitt had striven to maintain peace as long as he could; 
but the extremists in France had made peace impossible. 

1 The estuary of the Scheldt was in Dutch territory; ever since 1648 the Dutch had been 
recognized as having control of it and had excluded all foreigners from it, thereby ruining 
Antwerp and developing the prosperity of their own port of Amsterdam. 
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r, The Great Coalition and its Failure, 1793-6 

Great Britain was not alone in resisting France . 1 Austria 

and Prussia had begun war with France in the previous year, 

and to these allies were , added Holland and, before „ 

' . " . ■ The -Great. :■ 

long, Spain and Sardinia; and, as usual, Great Britain Coalition 

paid heavy subsidies to the powers composing this France, 
Great Coalition. That France, with her army at first * 793 ’ 
a mob, with the discipline of her navy ruined by the Revolution, 
with the extremists in power and engaged in guillotining one 
another, and with Royalist risings in various districts, should 
have successfully resisted such a coalition is one of the marvels 
of history. The forces of Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
were concentrated in Belgium, and in twelve marches could have 
occupied Paris. 

l A summary of the war is appended here : — 

The Revolutionary War, 1793-1802 


Political History 


(1792. France declares war v. 
Austria and Prussia.] 

" ^ 1793. Execution of Louis XVI. 

The First Coalition. 


The 
First \ 
Coalition. 1 


Military Operations 
( a) Continental. [b) Maritime . 

Extra-Euroj>ean. 


French driven from Evacuation of Toulon. 

Netherlands. 

Siege of Dunkirk. 

Allies retire from First of June (v). 
Netherlands, which Captures in West 


1795. Prussia and Spain leave 

Coalition. Directory in 
France. 

1796. 


French occupy. 


Napoleon in Italy. 


Critical 

years. 


^1797. Austria makes peace with 
\ France. 


1 1798. Irish Rebellion. Wellesley Napoleon in Egypt, 
k Gov.-General of India. 


Indies. 

Capture of Cape of 
Good Hope (v). 
Quiberon Bay ex- 
pedition (d). 

Bantry Bay expedi- 
tion. 

Capture of Ceylon (v). 

St. Vincent (v). Muti- „ 
nies of seamen. ^ 
Camperdown (v). 

Nile (v). 


■j ( 1700. The Second Coalition. Na- British expedition to Capture of Seringa- 

I *■ — 1 i r* — patam (v). 

Defence of Acre (v). 
Capture of Malta ( v ). 


i y* poleon becomes First Con- Holland. 

= ' sul. 

1800. Act of Union with Ireland. Marengo (d). 

Russia leaves Coalition and Hohenlinden (d). 

forms Armed Neutrality. 

180s. Austria makes peace with 
France. Alexander I be- 
comes Czar. 

Addington succeeds Pitt. 
j8oa. Treaty of Amiens. - — ■ 


Copenhagen (v). 
Alexandria (v). 


fv) denotes victory or success' 
Id) denotes defeat or failure 


Capture of Trinidad 

(v). 

or her allies. 
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Coalitions of European powers, however, have seldom worked 
harmoniously. The allies, as a contemporary said, wanted to 
Causes of ^ unt s ^ ee P before killing the dog; instead of a 
its failure. j 0 i n t advance upon the capital, each was intent upon 
securing the frontier fortresses which it could claim at the peace. 
Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had ho com- 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the armies 
of France, with their country threatened, exhibited a patriotism 
and an enthusiasm which carried all before them. The generals 
represented literally the survival of the fittest, for those that 
failed were nearly always dismissed and sometimes guillotined. 

: Above all, the new Government that France had evolved left 
the control of the war to one man, and that a man of genius, 

' Carnot. 

Consequently, though in the summer of 1793 there were eight 
foreign armies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and Brittany 
Military bad risen against the Revolution, before the end of the 
operations, year these risings had been put down and all the 
foreign armies but one had been expelled. In the 
following year, 1794, the French drove the allies not only from 
Belgium but from Holland as well, and secured the Rhine frontier 
that they had been striving for so many centuries to obtain. 1 
Holland therefore dropped out of the coalition, and in 1795 
’' Doth Prussia and Spain withdrew from it. With 1796 came 
Napoleon’s famous campaign in Italy, in which, after invading 
Piedmont and forcing its ruler, the King of Sardinia, to withdraw 
from the war, he defeated the Austrians in a succession of 
battles, then marched to within ninety miles of Vienna and 

obliged the Austrians at the beginning of 1797 to make peace. 
It must be confessed that Great Britain played a somewhat 
inglorious part in the military operations from 1793 to 1796. 

. No doubt her allies were largely to blame — Great 
army and the Britain was heading a crusade, it has been said, 

Government. ., r r ~ 

with an army of camp followers. But her statesmen 
had done nothing in the years after the American war to profit 

1 In 1794 the French won sixteen pitched battles, took one hundred and sixteen towns and 
two hundred and thirty forts, and captured ninety thousand prisoners and three thousand eight 
hundred cannon; and they opened the next year with capturing the Dutch fleet, which was 
embedded in the ice, by a cavalry raid. 
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by its lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French 
war, both officers and men, whether cavalry or infantry, were 
untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any other 
previous period of its history, In the course of the war, the 
Government, at its wits’ end to get recruits, adopted the perni- 
cious system of promoting those officers who succeeded in enlist- 
ing, a certain number of recruits, and sent out regiments of' boys 
instead of men to tropical climates — which, in the case of most 
of them, meant certain death. In equipment, the Government 
was scandalously negligent. It failed to send out greatcoats to 
soldiers campaigning in the Netherlands during the winter, or 
boots for those fighting in tropical districts infested with danger- 
ous insects. Troops were sometimes sent out who had never 
fired a shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunition; 
and the arrangements for transport and hospitals were incon- 
ceivably bad. 

But chief among the causes of failure was the fact that our 
small army was frittered away on a variety of objects instead 
of being concentrated upon one. In the first year of British 
the war {1793) there were three distinct centres of 
operations in Europe; and in all there was failure to *793-5* 
record. Hood landed a force to co-operate with the French 
Royalists at Toulon; but he had to withdraw after suffering con- 
siderable losses. Another force was sent to Quiberon Bay , to 
help the Royalists in Brittany, but arrived too late to be of any 
service. 1 A third force under the Duke of York was sent to 
assist the allies in Belgium . The duke besieged Dunkirk un- 
successfully, but fought in conjunction with the Austrians some 
engagements in which our men showed bravery. When, how- 
ever, in the next year, the French advanced in overwhelming 
numbers, the duke was forced to retire 'from Belgium to Holland, 
and finally the remnant of his forces entered Hanover and 
returned, in 1795, back to England. 

Meantime, outside Europe, the chief centre of military opera- 
tions was in the West Indies . A promising start was made in 

* Two years later, in 1795, an expedition was sent to Quiberon to aid a fresh rising. By 
order of the Government it occupied, as a base of operations, a barren rock in the Atlantic 
with no safe landing-place, and eventually withdrew with great difficulty, having achieved 
nothing. 
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1793. But the French sent out reinforcements, and not only 
recaptured most of what they had lost but stirred up the 
negro slaves in our own islands. Our own forces, 
indies* inadequately reinforced and inadequately equipped, were 
* 793 ~ 8, wasted by yellow fever and the hardships of the campaign. 
An army, however, sent out in 1796 under Abercromby — the 
ablest general of the time — succeeded in restoring order in our own 
islands and in recapturing some of the French; and, finally, in 
1798 the British made a treaty of peace with the famous negro, 
Toussaint FOuverture, who had made himself master of the 
greater part of San Domingo. The net result of our operations 
in the West Indies was the capture of Martinique and St. Lucia, 
and the treaty just alluded to which saved the harbours of San 
Domingo from being the haven for French privateers. But these 
gains had been accomplished at the expense, it has been esti- 
mated, of a hundred thousand men, of whom half had died 
during the campaigns and the other half were discharged as 
permanently disabled. In the East, however, we were more 
successful; we captured the French settlements in India (1793) 
and the settlements of Holland in the Far East (1795), besides 
the Cape of Good Hope. r 

Our maritime supremacy enabled us to destroy our enemies’ 
commerce and to occupy some of their islands. But even 00 
British the sea during the opening years of the war our opera- 
on e the°sea tlons were .somewhat disappointing. Lord Howe won 
* 793 - 6 . a battle in the Atlantic, known as the glori ous First 
of^June^ in 1794; but the great convoy of corn, which it. was all- 
important for the French fleet to protect, got through to France 
unseen during the manoeuvres before and after the battle. More- 
over, the British did not at first efficiently undertake the blockade 
of the French ports, and more especially of Brest. Consequently 
in 1796 the French, taking the offensive, were able to dispatch a 
fleet from Brest to Bantry Bay in Ireland with fifteen thousand 
men on board. The ship, however, containing the French 
admiral and general lost touch with the fleet, 1 and the winds 

1 The French fleet left Brest just as night was coming on, and Pellew, the commander of a 
British frigate which was watching the port, attached himself to the French fleet, just out of 
gunshot, and by making false signals, burning blue lights, and sending up rockets, played 
havoc with the Commander-in-chief's orders* and got the fleet into hopeless confusion. 
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were persistently contrary for the remainder of the fleet when it 
tried to sail up the bay; so that the French had finally to retire 
without landing in Ireland at all. If they had landed, they might 
have roused that island to a successful rebellion. In another 
sphere of operations, in the Mediterranean, the British missed 
their opportunities. The fleet might have commanded the coast 
road to Genoa and increased the difficulties of the French cam- 
paigns in Italy; as it was, Napoleon’s wonderful success in Italy 
in 1796 led us to evacuate that sea in the following year. 

2. Isolation of Great Britain and her Victories 
on Sea, 1797-8 

The chance of crushing France had been lost in 1793, an( I four 
years later — in 1797 — Great Britain found herself in a desperate 
position. France held the whole of the Netherlands critical 
and controlled the Dtttch fleet; by an alliance with gJ.cat°Bdtain f 
Spain she practically controlled the Spanish fleet *797* 
as well Great Britain herself had no ally upon the Continent 
Scotland was dissatisfied and Ireland on the verge of rebellion. 
Consols had sunk to 50, and there was a run on the Bank of 
England. Worst of all, the seamen mutinied At Spithead they 
protested against many real grievances — the lowness of the pay, 
the embezzlement of part of it by the paymasters, the insuffi- 
ciency of the food, the severity of the discipline, and the shortness 
of leave; and when they were promised redress by “Black Dick”, 
as the sailors lovingly called Lord Howe, the mutiny ended. At 
the Nore, Parker, the leader of the mutineers, was infected with 
revolutionary ideas. He wanted the seamen to elect their own 
officers, and hoisted the red flag of anarchy. But the Government 
showed energy, the mutiny was suppressed and its leader hanged. 

Nevertheless it was the navy which in this, as in other 
critical years, was to save Great Britain. In February, before 
the mutinies, Jervis, afterwards created Lord St Battles of 
Vincent, beat the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent fnd Csunper- 
In the battle Nelson distinguished himself. The down * * 797 - 
Spanish fleet was sighted in two divisions, and Jervis was manoeu- 
vring to keep the sections apart. Nelson, divining his chiefs 
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intentions, at the critical moment took the responsibility, without 
orders, of swinging his vessel out of the line, and was just in 
time to attack the leading Spanish ships of one division as they 
were on the point of getting into touch with the other. In 
October, after the mutinies were over, Duncan defeated the 
Dutch fleet off Camperdown in the Texel. 1 Getting in between 
the Dutch and the shore, he fought them pell-mell without any 
order or system, and won a notable victory. 

Our dangers, however, were not yet over. At the beginning of 
1798, Napoleon was sent to Brest to decide upon the feasibility 
Napoleon’s an invasion of Ireland. If his decision had been 
Egyptian j n [ ts favour, and he had arrived in Ireland in the 

.campaign, ’ 

*798. summer of 1798, just at the time that the rebellion 

broke out, the result might have been disastrous. But fortunately 
Napoleon decided against an invasion. Indeed his mind was 
captivated by ideas of Eastern conquest, and he projected an 
invasion of Egypt, with the ultimate object perhaps of march- 
ing upon India. The French Government c agreed, and pre- 
parations for the expedition were secretly made. Napoleon 
left Toulon in the spring of 179S and took Malta. But he 
■was extremely lucky even to arrive in Egypt. Nelson had 
just been sent to reoccupy the Mediterranean, and, but for the 
absence owing to a storm of his frigates — on which he relied 
for information — he must have caught Napoleon. He had to 
•wait for reinforcements, and then guessing that Napoleon's 
■objective was Egypt, he sailed from Sardinia for Alexandria. 
■Shortly afterwards Napoleon left Malta for the same destination, 
though his fleet steered first for Crete. The tracks of the French 
and British fleets during one night must have crossed, and for 
three days the fleets were steering roughly parallel courses some 
sixty miles apart. Nelson sailed the faster and reached Alex- 
andria first Finding no signs of the French, he thought that 
he had guessed wrongly and doubled back to Sicily. Napoleon's 
-fleet meantime, after coasting by Crete, sailed to Alexandria, 
.and his troops landed, won the battle of the Pyramids against 

* During the mutiny the British had kept up their blockade of the Dutch fleet with only 
two ships, as all the others mutinied. Duncan, the admiral, kept making signals to the mutin- 
ous ships as if they were still under his command, and the Dutch fleet consequently dad not 
"Stir* . ■ . 
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the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, and took 
Cairo. 

Nelson heard of Napoleon’s arrival in Egypt, sailed back to 
Alexandria, and upon August i sighted Napoleon’s fleet at 
anchor in Aboukir Bay close to the mouths of the 
Jf\he a Niie, Nile. The French fleet had made the two great 
Aug. i, 1798. om j ss 5 ons 0 f no t anchoring their fleet as close to 
the shore as possible and of not joining their vessels by chains. 
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Nelson could trust his captains, as he said, “ to find a hole some- 
where”, and they quickly realized that they were able to pass on 
both sides of the French ships as well as between them, and to 
concentrate their forces first on the van and then on the centre 
and rear of the French fleet Beginning at six o’clock in the 
evening, the battle lasted far into the night and was continued 
the next morning. The French flagship, L Orient, blew up at 
10 p.m., and before the battle was over eleven out of the thirteen 
French ships had been captured or sunk. It was a brilliant 
victory, in which all the captains, fighting, as Nelson said, “like 
a hand of brothers”, had distinguished themselves. 
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3. The Second Coalition and its Failure, 
1799-1800 

The battle of the Nile had great consequences. Not only 
did it prevent TIppoo Sahib in India from obtaining any further 
help from the French (p. 517), and give the ^fae Second Coaii- 
British control of the Mediterranean, but it en- £ ance 

couraged the formation of another coalition of eari y successes. 
European powers against France (1799). The insolence and 
aggressiveness of the foreign policy pursued by the French 
Government had roused the Czar; and Austria and Turkey also 
joined in the coalition. Affairs at first looked very promising. 
The French were almost driven out of Italy, while the British 
had in 1798 taken Minorca and blockaded Malta. The 
British, freed from their entanglements in the West Indies by 
the treaty of 1798 with Toussaint l’Ouverture, again sent an army 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of York. Thanks 
to Lord St. Vincent an efficient system of blockading the great 
French port of Brest was adopted. 1 France herself, under an incap- 
able and intolerant Government, was threatened with bankruptcy, 
anarchy, and civil war. MeanwRile Napoleon’s own plans were 
thwarted by the maritime supremacy of the British. He invaded 
Syria, but British ships under Sydney Smith captured his siege 
train — it was going by sea — and the guns which Napoleon had 
intended for the attack upon Acre were therefore used in its 
defence. Aided by British seamen, Acre held out. With this 
town untaken, Napoleon was unable to advance, and had to re- 
treat to Egypt with his great schemes of conquest unaccomplished. 

But then the tide turned, and the year that opened so well 
for the allies was to end gloomily. The British troops had been 
sent to Holland in expectation of assistance from the Its later 
Dutch and the Russians. The Russian contingent, how- failure * 
ever, proved inefficient and the Dutch soldiers never came at all. 

1 St. Vincent’s maxim was to be “ close in with Ushant (the island outside Brest) in an 
easterly wind ”, which was the favourable wind for the escape of the French fleet ; and only 
once during St. Vincent’s command (which lasted 121 days) did the main fleet off Ushant fail, 
owing to fog, to communicate with the in-shore squadron stationed between Brest and 
Ushant. St. Vincent made himself very unpopular by ordering that when vessels went home 
to refit or take in stores, their officers were not to sleep on shore or go farther inland than 
three miles. 
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Our own army, badly equipped and worse provisioned, fighting 
at one time in a district cut up by dykes and canals and at 
another in one of sand dunes, could do little ; but it fought 
sufficiently well to be able to make a capitulation by which it 
was allowed to return to England* The French won a great 
victory in Switzerland over the Austro-Russian army, and then 
Austria and Russia quarrelled and the latter withdrew from 
the coalition. Above all, Napoleon came back to France. 
Sydney Smith caused English newspapers to be sent to Napoleon 
giving an account of affairs in Europe. Sent no doubt with the 
amiable design of making Napoleon thoroughly uncomfortable, 
they had the effect of making him decide upon an immediate 
return; and after an exciting voyage, in which he managed to 
elude all British ships, Napoleon landed safely in France in 
October. He was welcomed enthusiastically. The old Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and by Christmas Day, 1799, Napoleon, with 
the new title of First Consul, controlled the destinies of France. 

Napoleon, after restoring some sort of order in France, turned 
his attention first to the Austrians, who were fighting in Italy. 
_ , , He crossed the Alps, got in the rear of the Austrian 

?he^Armed° * arm ^ J beat at thft celebrated victory of Marengo 
Neutrality, in June, 1800, and won North Italy; another French 
victory, secured at Hohenlinde?i in December by 
another general, forced the Austrians to make peace at the be- 
ginning of 1801. Against the"'' British, Napoleon made use of 
the grievances of neutral powers. No country denied that a 
neutral ship carrying contraband of war or attempting to enter 
a blockaded port was liable to seizure. But the British, in the 
definition of what constituted contraband of war, included food- 
stuffs and naval stores, such as hemp, which was one of the 
chief exports of Russia; and they claimed the right to seize 
vessels bound for a port declared to be blockaded, though the 
blockade might be a “paper one” with no adequate force to 
support it* Moreover, they seized goods belonging to the enemy, 
even when carried on neutral ships under convoy of their own 
country- s warships. Neutrals contested these claims, and at the 
end of 1800 the Armed Neutrality of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden was formed to support their views. 
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4. Renewed Isolation of Great Britain, 1801 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 1802 

The year 1801, like the year 1797, was therefore a critical 
year for Great Britain. She was again without an ally on the 
Continent. The Armed Neutrality threatened her 
with war. 1 he prime minister, Pitt, retired xn dition of Great 
February, and was succeeded by an incompetent n am in 1 01 ‘ 
minister called Addington. But the events of a fortnight at 
the end of March and the beginning of April completely altered 
the situation. Abercromby, who had been sent to operate, with 
greatly inferior forces, against the French army still in Egypt, 
succeeded in effecting a landing and winning a brilliant victory 
at Alexandria, which led to the capitulation of the French forces 
five months later. Two days after this battle the Czar Paul 
was assassinated. With his death, the “ trunk” — as Nelson called 
Russia — of the Armed* Neutrality was broken, and the new czar, 
Alexander I, was 'favourable to the British and made a treaty 
with them. Meantime disasters had occurred to the “ branches 77 
of the Armed Neutrality. The ^British captured the Danish and 
Swedish islands in the West Indies. Above all, on the 1st of 
April, came the battle of Copenhagen . Nelson, with part of the 
British fleet, forced his wayTcfp”®’ intricate straits in front of 
the capital, attacked and silenced the Danish batteries, took and 
sank the Danish fleet, and before he retired had forced the 
Danish Government to renounce the Armed Neutrality, 1 and so 
opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Great Britain, after this fortnight of success, was ready, 
burdened as she was by a gigantic debt and governed by a pacific 
minister, for peace : and so was Napoleon. Before _ _ 
the end of the year the preliminaries were signed, of Amiens, 
and developed into the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

M It was a peace 77 , said a contemporary, “of which everyone was 

- Parker, the British commander-in-chief, allowed Nelson to make this attack with part of 
the fleet whilst he remained outside with the remainder of the ships. When, after three hours’ 
fighting, the Danes seemed to he holding their own, Parker hoisted the signal to “ discontinue 
the action ”. But Nelson exclaimed to an officer, “ You know, I have only one eye — I have a 
right to be blind sometimes”, and then putting the telescope to his blind eye exclaimed, “1 
really do not see the signal!” 
a 3 27ii 
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glad and nobody proud.” Great Britain gave up all her con- 
quests save Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the 
country which is now called Belgium, and the Rhine frontier. 

For nearly the whole of its course, the war had been con- 
ducted by Pitt, and his lieutenant Dundas. In Macaulay’s 
opinion, Pitt’s war policy was that of a driveller: and 
the conduct it has been said of Dundas that he was so pro- 
of the war. foundly ignorant of war as to be unconscious even 
of his ignorance. The judgments are somewhat harsh. But it 
is impossible to read the details of the war without realizing 
that our statesmen not infrequently failed to take sufficient 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, had no clear or 
consistent idea of their objectives, and made the task of the 
generals always difficult and sometimes impossible by providing 
them with inadequate or ill-equipped forces. Hence much of 
the war is disappointing; but in the West Indies, in the Nether- 
lands, and above all in Egypt our soldiers fought bravely, and 
some of our generals — and more especially^ Abercromby — ex- 
hibited considerable capacity, whilst the navy won for itself 
immortal glory. 


XL. The Napoleonic War, 1803-15 

The Peace of Amiens was merely a truce, for the reorganiza- 
tion of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambitions, and his 
Causes of the a £g ress i ve policy made the renewal of war in- 
renewai of war evitable. The First Consul annexed Piedmont and 
Elba. As a mediator he intervened in Germany 
and reconstructed the boundaries of its states so as to suit 
French interests; he sent thirty thousand soldiers to Switzerland 
and gave that country a new constitution. Above all, he virtually 
annexed Holland, and thus once again British supremacy was 
threatened in the North Sea. But Napoleon’s ambitions were 
not limited to Europe. The official report of a French colonel 
who had been sent to Egypt aroused great indignation in Great 
Britain ; for the colonel expressed the opinion that six thousand 
French troops would be sufficient to recapture that country; and 
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the fact that this report was published in the official French news- 
paper showed that Napoleon had not renounced French ambitions 
in that quarter. We now know also — though Great Britain did 
not realize it at the time — that Napoleon had designs upon the 
Cape of Good Hope, upon India, and upon Australia. Napoleon 
on his side made bitter complaints because Great Britain, con- 
trary to the terms of peace, still retained Malta in her hands, 
and because the British newspapers made attacks upon him. 
War eventually broke out in 1803. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that it came as quickly as it did. Napoleon was building a very 
large fleet, which might have successfully challenged our maritime 
supremacy if time had been given for its completion. 


i. Napoleon and the Invasion of England, 

1803-5 

The war which no$ ensued is generally called the Napoleonic 
War . 1 For the fltst seventeen months after it broke out, from 


1 The following summary of the war will be found useful : — 


Political History 

803. England declares war on France. 
1804. Pitt becomes Prime Minister; 
Napoleon crowned Emperor ; 
Spain declares war on England. 
■^1805. Third Coalition. 

J1806. Death of Pitt; end of Holy Roman 
Empire. 

1807. Treaty of Tilsit; Napoleon occu- 
pies Portugal. 

. 5808. Joseph made King of Spain; be- 
ginning of Peninsular War. 

1809. Austria declares war on Napoleon, 

and at end of year makes peace. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. Russia declares war on France, 

v and United States on England. 

1813. Fourth Coalition. Prussia and 

Austria declare war on France. 

1814. Abdication of Napoleon; Con- 

gress of Vienna. 

*825. The Hundred Days. Peace of 
Paris. 


Military Operations 

(a) Continental. [b) Maritime and extra- 
European. 

Assaye (v). 


Austerlitz (d) ; Austria 
defeated. 

Jena ~(d).; Prussia de- 
feated. V <r' 

Friedland (d) ; Russia 
defeated. 


Wagram (d) ; Walcheren 
expedition (d). 


Napoleon’s invasion 
Russia. . 
Leipsic (v). w 


Trafalgar (v) ; Cape 
Colony captured (v). 
Berlin decrees. 

Orders in Council. 

(c) Peninsular War. 
Vimiero {y)N 
Corunna (v) ; Talavera 

„ (v). 

Busaco (v) ; lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

Albuera (v) ; Fuentes 
d’Onoro (v). 

Badajoz (v) ; Salamanca 

(V). ,/ 

Vittoria (v). 

Orthez (v); Toulouse (v). 


Ligny (d); Quatre Bras; 
Waterloo (v). 
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until October, 1805, the main interest centres in 
Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of England. 
To carry out his great scheme, Napoleon stationed 
at and near Boulogne nearly a hundred thousand 
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iers 1 — the soldiers who were afterwards to win such a wonder- 
series of victories on the Continent; and for the transport of 

i’apoleon hoped to have 150,000 men ; as a matter of fact, during the critical months*o£ 
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this army he built over two thousand flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
pelled by oars and easily beached. But swarms of British 
frigates, sloops, and gun-vessels were patrolling the Channel, and 
Napoleon soon realized that a fleet was essential to convoy his 
flotilla of boats across the thirty miles of sea that separated France 
from England. The French tfiips-of-war, however, lay inside the 
great harbours of Brest and Toulon and the smaller ones of 
Rochefort and Ferrol 1 ; and 'outside those harbours, ceaselessly 
and untiringly watching the French vessels, were the British 
fleets. The blockade of Brest by Cornwallis — the brother of 
the soldier — excited the wonder of the world, whilst almost equal 
vigilance was shown by the British commanders off Ferrol and 
Rochefort Nelson could not exercise over Toulon so rigid a 
blockade, but he had it carefully watched by his frigates, and his 
fleet during these critical months never went into port except to 
an open roadstead. 2 Napoleon’s great army at Boulogne never 
saw those “far- distant,* storm-beaten British ships” outside the 
French harbours, but nevertheless they “stood between it and 
the dominion of the world”. 

How were the French fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of tlfe Channel for sufficient time to 
enable the flotilla to cross to England? 3 Napoleon’s vmeneuve 
brain spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled and Nelson - 
by the ability of Lord Barham, the first lord of the admiralty at 
Whitehall, and by the vigilant co-operation of the admirals afloat. 
Limits of space forbid reference except to the last plan of all, 
a plan devised early in 1805, when Spain had been drawn into an 
alliance with Napoleon and consequently when her fleet was avail- 
able for offensive operations against Great Britain. Under this 
plan, there was to be a general rendezvous of all the French and 
Spanish fleets in the West Indies, and the combined armada was 
then to return to Europe and sweep aside all opposition. The 

* Ferrol belonged to Spain, but it was virtually annexed at this time by Napoleon. 

2 Cornwallis blockaded Brest from May, 1803, until after the battle of Trafalgar, 1805 — 
a blockade unequalled in length ; and during the whole of that time no French fleet got out. 
Nelson for two whole years, wanting ten days, never left the Victory. 

s Napoleon at one time thought the command of the Channel for twelve hours would be 
sufficient, at another time three days. The French admiral at Brest thought “ at least a fort- 
night was necessary”, as the Channel was too stormy to be always practicable for the trans* 
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Brest fleet, however, was unable to escape. But the Toulon fleet 
under Villeneuve got away in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May 14). Nelson, who at first 
thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, and who was 
bound by his orders specially to guard against an attack on Egypt, 
Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea between Sardinia and the coast 
of Tunis; and then, hearing of Villeneuve’s cruise westward, he 
went to Gibraltar, reaching it just eight days before Villeneuve 
reached the West Indies. Various pieces of information led him 
to conclude that Villeneuve’s destination was the West Indies, 1 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay 0 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and was 
within a hundred miles of his quarry, inaccurate information 
given him by a British general caused him to go south to 
Trinidad instead of north to Martinique where Villeneuve was. 2 
The latter, when he heard of Nelson’s arrival, wisely decided on 
an immediate return home. Nelson followed some days later, 
and sent forward a fast brig to announce th% news. The brig 
passed Villeneuve’s fleet on the way home, and brought intelli- 
gence to the admiralty in time for a fleet to be concentrated 
under Calder to meet Villeneuve on his return journey off Cape 
Finisterre . 3 Calder, with an inferior force, fought an action in 
a fog, and captured two of Villeneuve’s ships (July 22). The 
action, however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day; consequently Villeneuve was enabled to withdraw 
to Corunna, a port near Ferrol. Meantime Nelson had returned 
to the south of Spain, and, hearing nothing of Villeneuve, went 
to join Cornwallis off Brest. 4 

1 This was not a brilliant guess on Nelson’s part, but the intelligent use of what informa- 
tion he could gather from other ships. 

3 u But for wrong information,” said Nelson, “I should have fought the battle on June 6th, 
where Rodney fought his.” 

8 The captain of the brig reached the admiralty one night at eleven o’clock. But Lord 
Barham, being an old man nearly eighty years of age, had gone to bed, and no one dared to 
arouse him. Lord Barham was furious next morning when he heard of the delay; but in half 
an hour he had made up his mind what to do, and without waiting to dress drafted the neces- 
sary orders. By nine o’clock in the morning the admiralty messenger was carrying these 
orders to Portsmouth. 

* Even if Villeneuve had not met Calder, it is unlikely that he would have eluded Corn- 
wallis, who was guarding the approaches to the Channel as well as blockading Brest, or that 
he would have effected a junction with the Brest fleet. As has been pointed out, Napoleon 
in his schemes ignored two factors — first, that a wind favourable for the relieving force to 
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With Villeneuve at Corunna the danger to England was not 
yet over. In August, however, Villeneuve left that port, and, 
instead of going north to attempt co-operation with the Brest 
fleet, he went south and entered Cadiz. There he was shortly 
afterwards blockaded by the British fleet, and Napoleon had to 
give up all ideas of invasion. Moreover, Pitt, who had displaced 
Addington as prime minister, had succeeded in forming another 
coalition against France — the third that he formed — consisting 
of Russia, Austria, Great Britain, and Sweden. Accordingly 
Napoleon marched his army away from Boulogne to attack 
Austria. Meantime Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who 
had, after a short rest in England, returned to his command. 
Villeneuve, however, could not lie idle whilst the British assumed 
the offensive, as they began to do, in the Mediterranean; urged 
on by Napoleon, and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz, intending to check the British opera- 
tions against Naples. * But Nelson attacked him and the battle 
off Cape Trafalg ar resulte d (Oct. 21). 

The allied fleet of thirty-three ships of the line, after it left 
Cadiz, was discovered by Nelson in a slightly curved line some 
five miles long. Nelson had previously determined 

1 1 , , „ , Battle of 

to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the Trafalgar, 
allied fleet, with his own twenty-seven ships arranged ° ct * ai ’ x8 ° s 
in two columns. Of one of these columns Collingwopd was in 
command with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson 
himself led the other with the object of fighting the centre and 
keeping off the van ships of the enemy. The action began about 
noon. Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign outdistanced the 
ships in his own column , 1 and for a quarter of an hour fought 
the enemy single-handed. Somewhat later Nelson’s column got 
into action. Nelson’s ship, the Victory , led, and her first 
broadside dismounted twenty guns and killed or wounded some 
four hundred men of the enemy. The fighting was carried on 

attack was usually foul for the blockaded force to come out ; secondly, that if the blockading 
force did go away to meet the attack, the blockaded force would not be able to tell under a 
day or two whether it had gone or not. 

1 “See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action!” was Nelson’s 
comment, and almost at the same time Collingwood exclaimed, “What would Nelson give ta 
be here ! ” It was just before Collingwood began his attack that Nelson issued his famous 
signal, “England expects every man to do his duty” 



For a long time it was a matter of controversy as to how the attack at Trafalgar was 
actually made. The investigations, however, of an Admiralty Committee have placed 
the matter beyond doubt, and the present plan is based upon that issued in their Report 
of 1913. Collingwood had been directed by Nelson~in a memorandum issued a few days 
before the battle— to attack the rear ships of the enemy simultaneously with all his ships 
disposed in a line parallel to that of the enemy; and he carried out this order as far as 
was possible-having regard to the wind and the condition of his ships. 
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with fierce determination by both sides; but the British gunnery 
proved its superiority, and eventually, out of thirty-three ships 
of the enemy, the British captured nineteen. In the course of the 
battle, however, Nelson was wounded in the spine with a musket 
ball and died in the hour of victory.! “It does not become me 
to make comparisons,” Lord St. Vincent had written previously 
“there is but one Nelson.” And later generations have endorsed 
this verdict 

2. Growth of Napoleon’s Power, 1805—9, 
and the Continental System 

Great Britain had vanquished Napoleon on the sea, and for 
the remainder of the war her maritime supremacy was not 
seriously contested; but she seemed powerless to stoo 
Napoleons progress on land. On December 2, 1805 Napoleon’s 
—six weeks after Trafalgar— Napoleon’s campaign in 
Germany culminated in the defeat of the Austrians and Russians 
at Austerlitz , a defeat which broke up the Third Coalition and 
forced Austria to make peace.*. The beginning of 1806 saw 
the death of Pitt, the brain of the Third Coalition, and the end 
of it the downfall of Prussia, which after a ten years’ neutrality 
had at last been induced to take up arms against France, only 
to be overwhelmed at the battle of Jena. In the summer of 
1807, as a result of Napoleon’s victory at Friedl.and and of 
Russia’s dissatisfaction owing to the tardiness of Great Britain— 
so the Russians alleged— in providing her with subsidies, the 
Czar made at Tilsit an alliance with Napoleon, and not 'only 
agreed to the dismemberment of Prussia and to the reorganization 
of Germany, but promised in secret articles to make common 
cause with Napoleon against Great Britain. In the autumn of 
1807 Portuga l, the old ally of Great Britain, was attacked; Lisbon 
was occupied by French troops, and the Portuguese royal family 

1 Just before his death Nelson was told that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy's ships had 
surrendered. “That is well,” he answered, “but I bargained for twenty " 

2 Pitt was at Bath when he heard the news of Austerlitz. Shortly afterwards he went to 
Putney, and seeing, on entering his house, a map of Europe, he exclaimed, “Roll up that 
map, it will not be wanted these ten years.” The battle hastened Pitt’s decline, and he died 
six weeks after receiving news of it. 
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lied to Brazil. Finally, in the spring of 1808, Napoleon, making 
unscrupulous use of the hostility between Charles, the king of 
Spain, who has been described as a good-natured imbecile, ana 
his cowardly son Ferdinand, persuaded both father and son to 
go to Bayonne, and there — not without threats — got the one to 
resign the crown of Spain and the other to renounce his claim 
to it, and sent his own brother, Joseph, to Madrid to. become 
king. 

Napoleon then seemed supreme. The French empire in- 
eluded France, Belgium, the land up to the Rhine, and Pied- 
mont and Tuscany. As King of Italy, Napoleon had 
posftion°, nS the direct rule, in addition, of Lombardy and Venetia. 

As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, he 
controlled the policies and the armies of nearly all the German 
powers except Austria and Prussia. Of his brothers, Louis was 
King of Holland, Jerome King of Westphalia, and Joseph King 
of Spain, whilst his brother-in-law, Murcfc, was King of Naples. 
Russia was his ally, whilst Prussia — reduced to half its former 
size — and Austria were quiescent. 

Great Britain alone remained to withstand Napoleon’s power. 
But, if she could not be defeated, she might be starved. Napoleon, 
Napoleon and “ if he found it impossible to strike this enemy 
the ^continental at the ^eart, could cut off the supplies to the 
System*’. stomach”; if he could not invade Great Britain, 

he might ruin the trade on which her prosperity depended. If 
Great Britain’s merchandise might be carried on the ocean, it 
f might yet, in Napoleon’s words, “ be repelled by all Europe 
: from the Sound to the Hellespont”. Accordingly, at the end 
of .1806, he issued from Berlin his famous decrees declaring the 
British Isles to be in a state of blockade — though there was not 
one French ship-of-war within miles of any one of their ports. 
As a result of these decrees, no ship coming from Great Britain 
and Ireland or her colonies might be received in the ports of 
France or of allied powers, and any goods of British origin on 
• land or sea might be seized. To the “Continental System”, as 
I the system under this decree was called, Austria and Prussia and 
j: Russia, and all the lands under Napoleon’s influence, had to 
1 submit. 
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But to be successful, the Continental System must be com- 
plete; one leak would allow British goods to enter anywhere on 
the Continent And it was this necessity that largely 
system accounted for Napoleon’s policy with regard to Portugal 
worked. an ^ 3p a j n . There were, however, other places which 
were suitable for evading Napoleon’s decrees with regard to 
British goods. Heligoland was annexed by Great Britain, and 
made a convenient base of operations for smuggling goods into 
Germany. 1 The Dutch Government, under Napoleon’s brother 
Louis, showed little vigilance in carrying out the Continental 
System, and ignored an extensive trade clandestinely carried on 
at her ports till, finally, Napoleon in 1810 had to annex Holland. 
Nor did Great Britain fail to reply to Napoleon’s decrees. Her 
Government retaliated with various “ Orders in Council”, de- 
claring all the ports from which the British flag was excluded 
to be in a state of blockade, and forbidding ships to sail to them 
except under a licence granted by Greaf Britain or when com- 
ing from a British port. Yet Great Britain suffered greatly 
from Napoleon’s measures, especially towards the close of the 
war. 

Undeterred by Napoleon’s brilliant successes, Great Britain 
undertook various military operations against Napoleon and his 
Military operations allies - At various times between 1803 and 18 1 1 
of Great Britain. s h e captured from the French the Mauritius and 
their islands in the West Indies, and from the Dutch their pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. She anticipated Napoleon’s intended 
seizure of the Danish fleet by bombarding Cofie?ihqgm< (1807) 
and forcing the Danes to give up their fleet — an act for which 
Great Britain was bitterly attacked at the time, but which is 
now generally admitted to have been justifiable. Elsewhere 
Great Britain was not so successful. Expeditions sent in 1807 
to South America to capture Buenos Ayres and to Constantinople 
to coerce the sultan were failures, as was another dispatched in 
1809 to WalcMren with the object of destroying the ships and 
dockyards at Antwerp. 2 

1 During the winter 1806-7, the French army, in spite of the Berlin decrees, was dad and 
«hod with British goods imported by the French consul at Hamburg. 

*The commanders of the fleet and the army— Sir Richard Straehan and the Earl ot 
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Above all, however, Napoleon’s aggression in Portugal and 
Spain gave the British Government a worthy opportunity, in 
the summer of xSo8, of championing those coun- interference of 
tries. To Spain, where all the provinces had 
risen against the king whom Napoleon had set Portugal, 1808. 
over them, Great Britain sent money and arms; and the 
Spaniards achieved a great success by forcing eighteen thousand 
Frenchmen to surrender at Baylen . To Portugal Great Britain 
sent an army under Sir A. Wellesley, which defeated the French 
at Vimiero , and forced them, by the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate Portugal; though that convention aroused considerable 
indignation in Great Britain, because it allowed the French army 
to be conveyed back to their homes in France instead of to 
prisons in England, 

Napoleon himself then took up the task of subduing the 
Peninsula. With a huge army he invaded Spain and occupied 
Madrid. He was meditating an advance upon Napole on’s 
the south of Spaki and upon Lisbon when Sir |p^ ai | ad in 
John Moore — the new British commander — Sir John Moore, 
threatened Napoleon’s communications in the north, but “with 
bridle in hand”, as he said, and' ready to retreat at a moment’s 
notice, and “to make a run for it”. Napoleon decided to attack 
Moore. There followed, on both sides, the most wonderful 
marching across mountainous country covered with snow and 
divided by deep defiles, Moore for part of the time keeping an 
average of seventeen miles a day. Eventually Napoleon left the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult. Moore got to Corunna , and fought 
there a battle, as a result of which, though he himself was 
killed, his army was enabled to embark in safety (January, 1809). 
Moore’s daring thrust had lost many a brave life, but neverthe- 
less he had drawn the French away from the south and centre 
and had spoilt their plans. 

Chatham (Pitt’s elder brother)— quarrelled, and, after the failure of the expedition. cacV, 
accused the other of dilatoriness ; hence the famous epigram — 
u Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to he at ’em. 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham I” 
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3. The Peninsular War and the Fall of 
N apoleon, 1 809—14 

After the embarkation of the British troops, Napoleon thought 
that the Spanish rising was ‘‘nearly at an end”. But he was 
The Peninsular to be quickly undeceived, for in April, 1809, 
War, 1809-14. Wellesley arrived in the Peninsula for the second 
time. With Wellesley’s operations the campaigns known in our 
history as the Peninsular War really begin. The difficulties 
which Wellesley had to overcome were very great. Opinion at 
home was much divided as to the expediency of the war and 
the abilities of Wellesley himself; consequently he had to be 
cautious — “if I lost five hundred men without the clearest 
necessity”, he said, “I should be brought to my knees” The 
British officers with him were for the most part at first inex- 
perienced; the men were sometimes siy months in arrears of 
pay, and for four campaigns had to do without tents. Of the 
British allies, the Portuguese, till trained by the British, were 
untrustworthy. The Spaniards waged a guerrilla warfare, it is 
true, so successfully against the French that the latter, though 
they had as many as three hundred thousand men in the field, 
were never able to concentrate more than seventy thousand 
against Wellesley. But the Spaniards were useless in formal 
battles; even the best of them, in Wellesley’s opinion, would 
only fire a volley whilst the enemy was out of reach and then 
run away. 

It has been said of the Peninsula that it is a country where 
“large armies starve and small armies get beaten”. The country 
was mountainous, and the roads instead of following ran across 
the river valleys. Consequently it was difficult to get food or 
transport for a large army for any length of time; and the art 
of war consisted in the ability to concentrate rapidly a large army 
for a swift and decisive blow. The French generals, however, 
found greater difficulties from the nature of the country than did 
Wellington. They had to operate in the main down the ribs of 
a fan, down the river valleys, and they found it difficult to move 
from one valley to another. Their lines of communication, owing 
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to the hostile population, were always precarious, and the farther 
t^e French went, the more difficult it was to secure them. The 
English, on the other hand, had their communications by sea 
They could thus avoid lengthening their lines, whilst when strong 
enough to take the offensive they could strike at the communi- 
cations of the French and compel — as Moore in the Corunna 
campaign and Wellington in the Yittoria campaign — the French 
to retreat 

Wellesley had as his opponents in the Peninsular War 
generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
been eminently successful when employed by that master of 
French and the art of war. Briefly, Napoleon’s tactics at 
British tactics, this time were to concentrate his artillery fire 
upon the point selected for attack; and then to throw at the 
weak spot either a great mass of cavalry or else a great mass 
of infantry in columns of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, 
twenty- four deep, the columns being preceded by a cloud of 
nimble skirmishers who occupied the enemy’s attention. Wel- 
lesley’s genius, however, was equal to these tactics. First, in 
order to preserve his troops from the enemy’s fire, he kept 
his troops till the last possible moment out of sight — behind 
a wall, for instance, or the crest of a hill. Secondly, when the 
French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square. But when he was fighting the French infantry column, 
he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, so long as 
it remained steady, had great advantages ; through its length it 
could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at a closely massed 
column a deadly fire to which only the leading files of a column 
could reply. 1 The British line would fire one or two volleys 
at short range, so short that the soldiers often waited to see 
the white of their enemies’ eyes before firing. They would 
follow up this attack with a bayonet charge before the enemy 
had time to recover, and then retire to await a fresh charge from 
the forces opposed to them. 

Wellesley made his presence felt immediately after his arrival 
in Portugal in 1809. He found his enemies superior in numbers 

i Wellesley took care to prevent his own line being outflanked, and protected it in front 
i by a powerful line of skirmishers, so that the skirmishers of the enemy should not harass it. 
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but divided. Marching eighty miles in three and a half days, 
he crossed the Douro, drove Soult out of Oporto, and chafed 
him into Spain. Then he passed over the Spanish The Ta iavera 
frontier, and in combination with a Spanish army cam P ai & n > lSo 9 - 
turned upon another French general in the valley of the Tagus. 
But the slackness of the Spanish general and the arrival of French 
reinforcements forced him, after winning a two days’ battle at 
Taiavera, , to retire into Portugal instead of advancing upon 
Madrid. In Portugal for a time Wellesley had to act on the 
defensive. Napoleon had poured huge reinforcements into Spain 
and the Spanish armies had suffered severe defeats. And then 
the French, under Massena, invaded Portugal in 1810 to drive 
“the English leopard into the sea”. 

Massena’s invasion of Portugal was a critical moment in the 
history of Europe; for if Wellesley had been expelled from that 
country, it seems not improbable that Great Britain 

, , . . . , , _ T , _ . . The Lines of 

would have yielded to Napoleon. Our intervention Torres Vedras, 

in the Peninsula *had been fiercely attacked by 1 ’ 

many of the leading politicians of the day. The nation was tired 
of the continual failure of our continental expeditions, and 
regarded Napoleon as invincible?. Moreover, owing to the in- 
creasing rigour of the Continental System, there was much distress 
in England, and the nation was greatly depressed. But Wellesley 
had devised a new and original plan against Massena’s forces. 
Lisbon — his base — stood upon a peninsula. For the last six 
months Wellesley’s engineers, aided by the peasantry of the 
district, had been secretly protecting the neck of that peninsula 
with three lines of defence — the famous “ lines of Torres Vedras ”. 
These lines — the first of which was twenty-nine miles long — had 
been made with great ingenuity: in one place a river had been 
dammed to make a great lake, elsewhere the hills had been 
scarped so as to make them precipitous, the ravines filled with barri- 
cades of trees, and redoubts had been built at regular intervals 
for the guns. Meanwhile the inhabitants from the whole district 
in front of these lines had been ordered to destroy or carry away 
their foodstuffs and to retire either to Lisbon or to the mountains. 

In 1810 Wellesley, after defeating Massena at Busaco, re- 
tired behind these lines. Massena, who only he£rdUof the 

( C 271 ) 36 
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existence of these defences five da] 7 s before he arrived in front of 
them, found the first line impregnable, and the whole country 
round absolutely denuded of supplies. For a month he remained 
outside these lines; for nearly five more he stayed in Portugal, 
but his men suffered terribly from sickness and hunger, and he 
finally retired from the country back to Spain in the spring of 
3811 with his object unattained and with twenty-five thousand 
less men than when he had entered it Wellington was now 
able to advance. But he did nothing decisive in 1811, though 
two victories were secured, the one by Wellington at Fuentes 
FOnorOy and the other by Beresford, through the magnificent 
charging of two Fusilier regiments, at Albuera^ 

With 1812 came the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s 
omnipotence. Russia had been gradually drifting apart from 
Napoleon’s Napoleon and had been so hard hit by the Com 
campaign tinental System that she had practically abandoned it 
1812. It was essential to Napoleon’s? policy that the sys- 

tem should be upheld, and he determined bo invade Russia, 
History has few greater tragedies to record than the fate of 
Napoleon’s expedition. Before he started, Napoleon received 
the homage of kings, and prirfces at a brilliant gathering in 
Dresden, He then entered Russia with an army of over six 
hundred thousand men — a larger and more motley army than 
any seen since the time of Xerxes. After fighting a most 
murderous battle at Bop 0 mo, he entered the old capital of 
Russia, Moscow — but only to find it a deserted city, whilst on 
his arrival large parts of it were set on fire by incendiaries. 
After a brief stay he decided to retire, and on his return 
journey had to endure the awful rigours of a Russian winter 
and the pitiless and persistent attacks of the Russian cavalry. 
Less than sixty thousand of his troops eventually recrossed the 
Russian frontier in fighting condition. Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and hurried home accompanied by only 
three companions, and finally returned to Paris in a hackney coach. 

Meantime, Wellington was able to take the offensive and to 

1 “ They were "bad soldiers,** was the French commander’s comment upon the British at 
Albuera; “ they were completely beaten, the day was mine, and yet they did not know it and 
would not run.’* 
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invade Spain, Napoleon having withdrawn many of the French 
troops for the campaign in Russia. The two main routes into 
Spain were guarded by the fortresses of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Radajoz ; Wellington captured the one in campaign* 
eleven and the other in sixteen days, before the French m 1 I2 ‘ 
armies could be brought up for their relief. Then, at the battle 
of Salamanca , , if he did not, as is usually said, 4C beat forty 
thousand Frenchmen in forty minutes”, he fell with such vigour 
upon a force which the French had detached to cut off his line 
of retreat that he routed it in under that time, and followed up 
this blow by decisively defeating the main body. As a result 
of Salamanca Joseph fled from Madrid, and Soult retired from 
Andalusia. Wellington occupied Madrid, and went north and be- 
sieged l^ urgos ; but with an insufficient siege train he was unable 
to take it, and the concentration of the French armies forced 
him into a retreat which cost thousands of lives. The result 
of the whole campaign* of 1812 was, however, that Southern 
Spain was permanently freed from the French. 

Towards the close" of 1812 Castlereagh had become the 
British foreign secretary, and it was largely owing to his exertions 
that a Fourth Coalition , , which Included Russia, The campaign 
Prussia, Sweden, and a little later Austria, was the V wa? of a ?he 
formed against Napoleon. Consequently the Pyrenees, 1813. 

French forces in the Peninsula were still further reduced, to 
provide Napoleon with an army to fight in Germany. Welling- 
ton therefore w r as able to develop a brilliantly offensive cam- 
paign in 1813. By keeping a large force under Graham threaten- 
ing the French right and rear, he drove back the French army in 
six weeks from Salamanca to Vittoria , and at the latter place 
was able by his superiority in numbers — eighty thousand to 
sixty-five thousand — not only to defeat the French but to cut 
off their retreat by the main road. Wellington captured a hun- 
dred and forty-three guns besides one million pounds sterling, 
whilst Joseph and the remnants of his army had to escape as 
best they could by a rough mule track. 1 What is more in> 

1 Amongst other things Wellington captured some valuable Spanish pictures which Joseph 
was taking out of Spain. At the end of the war Wellington offered to return them to the King 
of Spain, but the king generously gave them to Wellington, and they are now at Apsley 
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portant, the victory was not without influence in inducing 
Austria to join Prussia and Russia in the campaign which ended 
in Napoleon’s downfall at the great battle of Leipzig. After a 
short interval there followed, during the next four months, what 
is known as the War of the Pyrenees. Soult had been sent by 
Napoleon to reorganize the army against Wellington, but, though 
he fought skilfully, he failed to prevent either the storming of 
San. Sebastian or the surrender of Pampeluna, and before the 
end of the year Wellington had crossed the French frontier and 
was threatening Bayonne. 

With 1814 the end came. Soult with an army of fifty 
thousand — for Napoleon could spare him no more — retreated 
The invasion of eastward so as to be able to threaten Welling- 
abdfcatioS d of he ton5s ^ went north, or to draw him 

Napoleon, 1814. away from his true base, the sea, if he followed, 
Wellington chose the latter course, and won the battles of 
Orthez and Toulouse • But before Totilouse was fought, the 
war was really over, as the allies, invading France in over- 
whelming numbers, had advanced upon Paris and had forced 
Napoleon to abdicate. The Peninsular War had been of 
inestimable importance. It cost Napoleon, according to Wel- 
lington’s calculations, not far short of half a million men; 

I Napoleon himself called it a “ running sore” — a constant drain 

I of money and men which proved fatal to his ambitions. It 
re-established the prestige of the British army, and it gave Spain 
the opportunity of showing that no despot, however powerful, 
can trample upon the independence of a proud nation. 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten 
back to her own borders. The reasons of her success for the 
time and her eventual failure lie deeper than the genius of 
Napoleon and the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling- 
ton — the compensation which Fate gave us 1 — they lie in what is 
greater than great men, namely great ideas. At the beginning 
France stood as the champion of Liberty, and Europe generally 
was longing for more liberty. Hence, wherever the invading 
French went, they were more or less welcomed as liberators by 

, 1 Both generals were born in; 1769. ** Fate owed us that compensation ** was the comment 
subsequently made ; Wellington was, however, born first. 
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the people. This was so in Italy, and Holland, and Germany. 
Thus the resistance in these countries was often half-hearted. 
Briefly, it was the new ideas of the Revolution fighting against 
kings and princes, representatives of the old despotism — and the 
kings were beaten. As time went on, however, it was revealed 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 
made “war support war”: they lived at free quarters in the 
countries they nominally came to set free, and a taste of this soon 
lost the favour they had at first won. Napoleon made the change 
plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly became the op- 
pressors of Europe instead of its liberators, and this soon bred 
a national hostility to him. It could not work at once, because 
his armies were so enormously superior. But this feeling of 
Patriotism , , which he roused everywhere against him — indeed, 
almost created in Germany— triumphed in the end. So in the 
contest of the peoples of Europe against one despot, Napoleon 
was bound to go down. "Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first 
great defeat in a pitched battle) called the Yolkerschlacht, “The 
Fight of the Nations”. It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

The same fact is revealed in another way. At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were short. Austria 
was the only country which kept up a fairly continuous war, and 
even she had made peace four times before Leipzig. Shattering 
defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohenlinden, Austerlitz and 
Wagram brought her to the ground. "B? the others, Prussia and 
Russia joined for brief periods; Spain and the German States 
wavered now to one side, now to the other. Great Britain 
alone was constant, but at first could find no decisive point of 
attack. Victories at sea and the capturing of colonies could not 
end the war. But when she found and fostered a national spirit of 
resistance in Portugal and Spain, Napoleon’s downfall began. The 
Peninsular War is the first long war with which he had to grapple, 
and he could not end it, partly because of the patriotic, though 
guerrilla, ^warfare which Spain fought, and partly because he could 
not strike at the heart of the sea-power which supported Spain. 
His troops entered every European capital ; 1 but they could not 

1 Except Constantinople, Christiania and Stockholm, and St. Petersburg ; but they 
reached Moscow. 
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reach London. And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe 
time to rally. 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, 
Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. The 
“Continental System” and the British retaliatory 
Great Britain measures had placed the United States and other 
United 6 States* neutral countries in an almost intolerable position. 
lSl2 " 4 ' A neutral ship, if it was sailing to or from a British 

port, might be seized by the French; if it was not, it might be 
seized by the British. Moreover, the British had searched 
United States merchant vessels, and even on one occasion a 
United States war vessel, for British seamen who had joined 
American ships to avoid being impressed into British men-of-war. 
Disputes led to war being declared in 1812. In the earlier 
stages of the war, though Captain Broke in the Shannon upheld 
our prestige by causing the American frigate Chesapeake to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates — so equipped 
as to be almost ships of the line — won many successes over the 
lighter-armed British frigates; and United States privateers took 
some five hundred British merchantmen in seven months. The 
land operations of the United 'States across the Canadian frontier 
were, however, a failure. The Canadians, whether of French or 
of British descent, combined with the British regulars to resist 
the invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
Eventually Great Britain, m 1814, after Napoleon’s abdication, 
was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans to 
America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon New 
Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the year. 


4. The “ Hundred Days ”, 1815 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba — a small 
island off Tuscany — to rule as an independent principality. 
The Congress of Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of 
N^apoleo n ’s^return ^Ouis XVIII-a brother of Louis XVI-had 
from Elba, 1815. been restored in France, and a great Congress 
—in which Lord Castlereagh represented Great Britain — was 
held at Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe, The congress 
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had not completed its labours when suddenly it heard of 
Napoleon’s return to France. The temporary absence of the 
British frigate which watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to 
escape and to land in France with eight hundred men. He was 
received in France by his old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Paris on March 20, 1815, without so much as firing a 
shot. Then begins the period known in history as that of “ the 
Hundred Days”* Louis XVIII had to fly. Napoleon recon- 
stituted the Government, and announced that he was going to 
pursue a policy of peace towards other countries and to grant 
liberal institutions to France. But the allies put no trust in 
Napoleon’s promises. The Congress of Vienna outlawed him, 
and declared him to be an enemy and disturber of the peace of 
the world. Each of the big powers — Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia — undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, whilst Great Britain as usual was to provide subsidies. 

The plan of the ^allies was to make a joint advance upon 
Paris. But in Jijne only the British and Prussians were ready. 
In Belgium, Wellington had about eighty-five thousand , 

, . . , ... J _ . . . . Napoleon’s 

men under his command; one-third were British (very plan of 
few of whom had seen any service before), one-third campaig:n ‘ 
Germans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Bliicher, the Prussian 
general, commanded some hundred and twenty- four thousand 
Germans. Wellington and Bliicher were acting in concert, and 
their combined armies were spread over a very much -extended 
line, not far short of a hundred miles in length, and some 
miles away from the French frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to 
make a sudden and unexpected attack on the centre of the 
allied line; this would enable him to push his own forces like 
a wedge between Wellington and Bliicher, and, as their bases 
lay in opposite directions, the one to the west and the : other to 
the east, to defeat them in detail Leaving Paris on June 12, 
Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through Charleroi, 
and by the evening of the 15th he himself was in front of part 
of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligny, whilst Ney, his chief 
commander, was some seven miles farther west at Quatre Bras, 
where some of Wellington’s troops were posted. 

“It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
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Napoleon’s performance, M so rapid was it and so well combined.” 

The allies were surprised and outmanoeuvred; but, 
QiStre a Bras, fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 
June 16. t he morning of the 1 6th, and this delay enabled 
Bliicher and Wellington — the latter of whom had attended the 


1 The Duke of Wellington had a very long day on the 16th. He left Brussels in the morn- 
ing, and rode out beyond Quatre Bras; then he visited Blucher at Ligny, and warned him of 


Main roads thus — - 


Small roads & bridle paths thus . 


Duchess of Richmond’s famous ball at Brussels on the previous 
evening — to concentrate a large part of their forces. In the 
afternoon of the 16th came two battles. Napoleon beat the 
P^^ms^t^Xigniy. Ney at first crumple?"’ up Wellington’s 
lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness of the British soldiers, 
and the fact that Napoleon had withdrawn, without Ney’s know- 
ledge, part of Ney’s right wing to assist in Bliicher’s downfall, 
led to his final repulse. 1 
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The day after these two battles — the 17th of June — was 
occupied with marches. At dawn the Prussians retreated, not 
east towards Namur, their base of operations, as 
ofamSes, 3 Napoleon had expected, but north in order to keep 
June 17. * n touc j 1 Wellington. About ten o’clock Welling- 
ton began to retreat north. Napoleon himself, worn out with 
the exertions of the previous few days, again wasted the morning, 
and not till about 2 p.m. did Grouchy, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, start in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon himself 
in pursuit of Wellington. Nightfall found Wellington in position 
near Waterloo and Napoleon’s troops beginning to arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at Wavre 3 -and 
Grouchy, who had only just discovered the Prussian line of 
retreat, was some way to the south of it. During the night 
Wellington received promise of help from Bliicher and deter- 
mined to hold his ground. 1 

On the 1 8th came the battle of Waterloo. It was fought 
in an undulating country green with growing corn and --clover, 
and the ground was saturated with heavy rain. Wel- 
Waterloo, Imgton’s forces lay on one slope, and Napoleon’s 
on another, a shallow valley separating the positions 
of the two armies, which were about a mile apart. The distance 
from one flank to the other in each army was about three miles. 
Wellington placed his troops on the side of the slope away from 
the French, so as to be out of sight. To his front were two 
detached points. To his right front was the farm and orchard 
of Hougoumont, which were held by the Guards. In front of 
his centre, flanking the Charleroi-Brussels road, which ran like 
a spit through the centre of both armies, was the farm of La Haye 
Sainfce, defended by German troops. 

The battle began soon after eleven o’clock with an attack 
on Hougoumont, but twelve hundred Guardsmen repulsed 
this and subsequent attacks made during the day by some 

the dangerous position he had taken up. He had therefore ridden over forty miles before the 
battle of Quatre Bras began, and he remained in the saddle till nightfall. A general officer 
found him late that night, when his troops were asleep, chuckling over some English news- 
papers which had just arrived ! 

1 It is said that the Duke of Wellington himself rode over to Wavre during the night of the 
17th, and got personal assurance of support from Blucher— but the story lacks confirmation. 
He received a message anyway before dawn on the x8th. 
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ten thousand French troops. There followed, about 1.30, an 
artillery attack, which was the prelude to a great infantry 
advance of D’Erlon’s corps, twenty-four battalions in four 
columns, each twenty-four deep, against Wellington's left and 
left centre. But Wellington's infantry, and Picton’s brigade in 
particular, shattered the heads of the columns with its volleys and 
charged. Then the British cavalry completed the rout of the 
French infantry — though they suffered severely by charging too far. 
About 4 p.m. came renewed attacks by the French, this time on 
Wellington’s right centre. The British and Hanoverian regiments 
had to form square to resist a succession of magnificent charges, 
some fifteen or sixteen in number, made by the French cavalry, 
whilst in the intervals of these charges they came under the fire 
of the French skirmishers and artillery. La Haye Sainte was 
vigorously attacked, and lack of ammunition caused its defenders 
about 6.30 p.m. to surrender. 

This was the crisis of the battle; if fresh reinforcements had 
been sent by Napoleon, Wellington’s centre might have been 
pierced. But meanwhile the Prussians had kept their promise — 
though somewhat tardily, for they should have arrived at noon 
and did not arrive till 4.30 — and, unmolested by Grouchy, who 
was still some miles away, captured Pla?icenoit on Napoleon’s 
left. Not till it was recaptured did Napoleon give orders for 
the last great charge of the French — the charge of the Guard — • 
against Wellington’s right and centre. This was at 7.15 p.m., 
and by that time another column of the Prussians had attached 
itself to Wellington’s left flank and allowed him to reinforce his 
centre and right. The charge of the French Guard was trium- 
phantly repulsed, and the Prussians then undertook the pursuit 
of the defeated French army. 1 Napoleon’s cause was now hope- 
less. On June 22 he abdicated, and subsequently surrendered 

1 The Duke described the battle in a letter: “Never did I see such a pounding match. 
Both were what the boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not manoeuvre at all ; he just moved 
forward in the old style, in columns, and was driven off in the old style. ... I never saw the 
British infantry behave so well.” To someone else the Duke described the battle, the day 
after it was fought, “as the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life”. It is said that a 
Guardsman confessed to having felt bored at the battle of Waterloo; hut, on the other hand, 
a boy of fourteen, who had left Eton to take part in the campaign, wrote to his mother after 
the battle was over : “ Dear Mamma, Cousin Tom and I are all right. I never saw anything 
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to the commander of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the 
British government as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six 
years later (1821). 

In conclusion we must glance at the territorial arrangements 
begun at the Congress of Vienna, before Napoleon's escape from 
Elba, and completed after the battle of Waterloo by the 
of Pans, Treaty of Paris. Of her conquests, Great Britain kept 
l8x5 ' Malta, the Mauritius, and the,,Cape of Good. Hope — 

the potential value of which was not realized at that time. 
France kept, with small differences, the boundaries she possessed 
before the Revolution broke out. Belgium — or the Austrian 
Netherlands — was joined to Holland. The Czar was given a large 
part of Poland, Prussia obtained half of Saxony and large districts 
on the Rhine, and Austria got Lombardy and Venetia. The 
German States — now thirty-nine in number — were formed into 
a Confederacy under the presidency of Austria. To Spain and 
the Italian States their old rulers were returned. * X 


XLI. Domestic Affairs, 1760-1815 

We must now deal with the domestic history of Great Britain, 
from the accession of George III till the battle of Waterloo. The 
*760 1815 tw0 most cons P^ cuous features of that period are: first, 
Character the great development of trade and industry, the history 
o peno . w hi c h is dealt with later; and, secondly, the series of 
great wars, the story of which we have already told. Great Britain 
during this period was almost continuously at war. She enjoyed 
a period of repose for twelve years between 1763 and 1775, and 
for ten years between 1783 and 1793; but public attention during 
a great part of the first of these intervals was occupied with the 
American controversy, and for the later years of the second with 
the French Revolution. Home politics, therefore, are somewhat 
unimportant, and the period is one, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, of stagnation. The chief interest of the earlier part of 
George TIPs reign lies in the attempt of the king to free himself 
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from Whig control, and of the later part in the administration 
and personality of the younger Pitt. 

George III, the grandson of George II, was throughout his 
reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he deserved 
his popularity. He was a thorough gentleman, character of 

He was a devoted husband, and except when his Geor ^ e IIL 

sons were at fault — and they often were — an affectionate father. 
He was simple in all his tastes, sincere in his religion, and 
imperturbably brave . 1 He was not without interests in art and 
literature; his library was a magnificent one, and most of the 
drawings at Windsor were purchased by him, whilst he had a 
fine collection of miniatures and gems. Moreover, having been 
born and educated in Great Britain, he could glory, as he said, 
in the name of “ Briton ”, whilst his fondness for the public 
schools, his devotion to hunting , 2 and his keenness as a farmer 
showed that he shared the interests of the Englishmen of his 
day. But his education had been inadequate, and he could 
hardly be considered a learned monarch ; his English was un- 
grammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have expressed 
an opinion that Shakespeare wrote “much sad stuff ”. 3 More- 
over, he had been brought up in great seclusion by his German 
mother, and suffered from an inability to see anybody’s point of 
view but his own. Consequently he was ignorant and bigoted 
in his opinions, and self-confident and obstinate in upholding 
them; and it is melancholy to think that a monarch in many 
ways so estimable should have spent a long life, as has been 
said, in obstinately resisting measures which are now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to be bad. To him, perhaps more 
than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the loss of her 
American colonies, the failure to pacify Ireland, the delay of 

1 Not even a shot fired at him as he was entering his box at a theatre prevented him from 
enjoying his usual nap during the interval between the play and the afterpiece. 

2 He was so fond of riding that even when he was blind he used to take long rides in 
Windsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a leading-rein. 

3 It is worth remembering, however, that George III, when recovering from his first attack 
of insanity, asked for King Lear . That same evening, on seeing his three eldest daughters, 
he said of the play: “ It is very beautiful, very affecting, very awful. I am like poor Lear, 
but, thank God, X have no Regan, no Goneril, only three Cordelias.” 
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parliamentary reform, and the long continuance of the slave trade. 
Yet it must be remembered in his defence that the views which 
he held were those of the average Englishman of that day, and 
the blame must be shared by the king and his subjects alike. 

George came to the throne determined to govern as well 
as to reign. George, be a king”, were the words which his 
His desire ® ot ber — accustomed to the despotism, benevolent 
for power. or otherwise, of German princes — constantly repeated 
to him. And a real king George was determined to be. For 
such an attempt the time was opportune. Some distinguished 
men, such as Bolingbroke, had advocated during the reign of 
his predecessor that the monarchy should recover its lost power. 
The king could rely on the devoted support of the Tories, who 
were by this time completely reconciled to the Hanoverian 
dynasty . 1 And through places and pensions and secret service 
money he could influence many votes, whilst a body of people 
known as the “ king’s friends” were prepared in the House of 
Lords to act according to his wishes. r 

The king, however, found it difficult to get rid of the Whig 
oligarchy with their family connections and their long experience 
of government, aTnd he had to depend largely 

The ministries. & . , . , 

upon its members to nil his ministries during 
the first few years of his reign. But the Whigs were divided 
among themselves, fighting, as a contemporary said, like High- 
land clans, for places and power, and George could change one 
Whig ministry for another without difficulty if it conflicted with 
his views. Consequently the ministries are of short duration, 
and during the first ten years of George Ill’s reign there are 
no less than seven. Within a year of the king’s accession the 
J ministry which had conducted the Seven Years War 

Newcastle, with such glorious success came to an end. Pitt 
3757-61. • u 

resigned, because his colleagues in the cabinet refused 
to go to war with Spain, and things were made so uncomfortable 
for Newcastle that he followed Pitt’s example six months later . 2 

1 Burke said of the Tories on George Ill’s accession : “ They had changed their idol but 
preserved their idolatry ”. 

2 Most of the bishops had received their sees from Newcastle, and had been regular and 
obsequious attendants at his levees, but on his fall they thought it prudent to abstain from 
attending in the future. “Even fathers in God”, was Newcastle’s comment, “sometimes for- 
get their Maker.” 
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Lord Bute, formerly the king’s tutor, and therefore largely re- 
sponsible for his views, then obtained the chief power; but he 
retired after effecting the Treaty of Paris, which ended 
the Seven Years War, as he preferred to influence ' Bute ’ 17&2 ~ 3 ' 
affairs from the background, and was by intellect and experience 
quite unfitted to govern the country. Moreover, he was ex- 
tremely unpopular in England, partly because he was a Scot 
and partly because he was considered a favourite of the queen- 
mother, and he had actually been obliged to enrol a bodyguard 
composed of butchers and boxers for his personal protection 
in London. 1 

George Grenville , , a Whig lawyer, very hard-working but some- 
what pedantic, succeeded as prime minister in 1763. With his 
ministry is connected the unfortunate Stamp 
Act (p. 501). This aroused, however, far less Grenville ’ I763 ‘ 5 ’ 
attention at the time than the arrest by a “ general warrant” 
(i.e. one in which no unames are mentioned) of “ the authors, 
printers, and publishers” of No. 45 of a certain paper called the 
North Briton . That paper had published criticism of a some- 
what stringent character on the King’s Speech at the opening 
of the session, a speech which a$ usual was only read and not 
composed by the king. The writer of the criticism happened 
to be a certain Wilkes, well known as a member of Parliament; 
public opinion was on his side and considered general warrants 
illegal, and the Government became unpopular. Grenville also, 
by his pertinacious and tiresome loquacity, 2 had made himself 
disliked by the king; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. 
“I would sooner meet Mr. Grenville”, the king is reported to 
have said a little later, “at the point of my sword than let 
him into my cabinet.” And Grenville was never to hold office 
again. 

To Grenville succeeded another Whig in Lord Rockingham . 
He and his followers were high-principled politi- Rockinghamj 
cians, and it was a great disaster to the nation that 

1 Bute’s ministry was notorious for its bribery; on one morning, it is said, no less than 
>£25,000 was expmded in purchasing votes. 

2 “When he has wearied me for two hours/’ the king complained, “he looks at his 'switch 
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Pit t, whose gout led him to take a less and less continuous 
part in public affairs, and made him more difficult to deal with, 
would not consent to serve under him. This ministry repealed 
the Stamp Act and declared “ general warrants” illegal; but as 
a consequence it incurred the hostility of the king, and was 
dismissed after lasting just over a year (1766). 

In Pitt (now created Earl of Chatham), the new prime 
minister, George III found a statesman more congenial to him, 
Chatham, f° r Pitt was hostile to all parties, and declared his 
1766- 8 . intention of governing according to the king’s wishes. 
But illness soon incapacitated him, and it was then that Town- 
shend, the chancellor of the exchequer, reopened the American 
question by his foolish duties (see p. 502). In composition 
Chatham’s ministry was, as a contemporary described it, “a 
piece of mosaic”, made up of politicians from different factions, 
and on Chatham’s final retirement from office, in 1768, the 
ministry was left — if the change of metaphor may be allowed — like 
Grafton, a ship without a rudder. The Duke ^ of Grafton , a young 
lyss^o. man 0 f thirty -two, who succeeded Chatham as the 
leader of the ministry, was a person of “lounging opinions”, 
and more at home on a racecourse than at a cabinet meeting. 
During Grafton’s tenure of power the House of Commons, under 
the leadership of his ministry, expelled Wilkes for having written 
to a newspaper a letter which both Houses declared to be 
libellous. The county of Middlesex, however, continued to 
elect him, and the House of Commons kept on expelling him. 
But at length, on the fourth occasion, the House of Commons 
declared his opponent to be elected, 1 a flagrantly unconsti- 
tutional action which produced a dangerous riot, Wilkes being 
a popular hero. For this and other actions Grafton and the 
ministry were unsparingly attacked in some letters — the Letters 
of Junius — the authorship of which is still disputed, and 
which had considerable influence at the time. 2 Finally, the 

* Wilkes, on the fourth occasion, had received 1143 votes and his opponent only 296. But 
the House decided that his opponent “ought to have been elected”, and therefore declared 
him the duly elected member. 

3 No writer, it has been said, ever surpassed “Junius” in condensed and virulent invec- 
tive. Amongst others. Lord George Sackville, Grattan, Burke, Gibbon, Lord Chatham, Lord 
•-Temple, the brother of George Grenville, and Sir Philip Francis have been credited with the 
’authorship of the letters ; the two last-named seem to be the least unlikely. 
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ministry was criticized by Chatham, its former leader, for its 
foreign policy, and Grafton accordingly resigned in 1770. 

At last George was supreme, and for the next twelve years, 
from 1770 to 1782, he was really his own prime minister. The 
nominal head of the Government was Lord Norths ^ K - n and 
a good-humoured, easygoing, tactful person, who was Lord North, 
quite content to leave the initiative in policy and I77 °" 82, 
even the details of administration to the king. 1 The chiei in- 
terest of this Government lies in its policy towards the American 
colonies, with which we have dealt elsewhere (p. 503). With 
large majorities in both Houses, 2 with its policy approved by the 
nation, with the enthusiastic support of the Tories, and only a 
divided Whig opposition to attack it, the position of the ministry 
was for long unassailable. The disasters and mismanagement of 
the American War, however, finally led to great dissatisfaction. 
The growing power of George III was regarded with alarm, and 
in 1780 a motion was* carried in the House of Commons that 
the “influence of, the, Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished ”. In the same year came a formidable 
ultra-Protestant riot, owing to an Act of Parliament repealing 
some of the laws against the Roman Catholics; its leader was 
Lord George Gordon, and all London east of Charing Cross 
was at the mercy of a mob, till George III himself ordered 
the troops to disperse the people without waiting to read the 
Riot Act. 3 The proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar 

1 On two occasions the king actually summoned and presided over a cabinet meeting, 
delivering on the first occasion a “ discourse” which “ took up near an hour in delivering 

2 The king always took a very active interest in elections, but especially at this period 
Thus one of the members for the city of London died in 1779 ; at “ forty*two minutes past 
6 p.m.” on the same day that the member died the king wrote to Lord North about the 
vacancy. In the election of 1774, Lord North, acting for the king, bought the six seats in 
Cornwall which Lord Falmouth controlled, for 2500 guineas each, Lord North complaining 
that Lord Falmouth was “rather shabby in desiring guineas rather than pounds”; whilst at 
Windsor — which at that time was hostile to the ministry — the king had six houses, which he 
rented in the town, entered in the names of six of his servants so as to create six votes in his 
favour. 

8 For four days London was in the hands of the mob ; Newgate prison was destroyed, and 
its 300 prisoners released ; Roman Catholic chapels were burnt ; and a distillery was attacked, 
with the result that immense casks of spirits were broken, and many of the mob were killed by 
drinking too much. The leader, Lord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and died a 
madman. 
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in that country that it had to be abandoned. Finally, in 1782 
after the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, 
Lord North insisted upon resigning — to the great disgust of the 
king, who never forgave him for this “ desertion ”, as he called 
it; “ remember, my Lord,” said the king on parting from him, 
“that it is you. who desert me, not I you”. 

On Lord North’s fall, in 1782, the Whigs again returned to 
power. By this time many of the older politicians, such as 
The whi N ewcast * e > Grenville, and Chatham (d. 1778), had 
leaders, died. Lord Rockingham was, however, still alive, 

' and the other most prominent Whigs were Shelburne, 

Fox, and Burke. Shelburne was a man of great ability and great 
Sh ib foresight, but he was much distrusted, and known as 
“ the Jesuit of Berkeley Square The truth seems to 
have been that though, as a distinguished writer has said, his 
conduct was always exemplary, it was always in need of 
explanation, and was consequently apt *to be misunderstood, 
whilst his speeches were often ambiguous and liable to mis- 
interpretation. 

Charles James Fox was a strange mixture of virtues and vices. 
He has been described as the boost genial of all associates and 
Fox the most beloved of all friends. He was a great lover of 
literature, and read through his Homer, it was said, every 
year. He was energetic in all that he did, whether in taking 
writing lessons when secretary of state to improve his handwriting, 
or in swimming and cricket, and he became, through constant 
practice, an incomparable debater. 1 Yet he ran through a fortune 
by gambling before he was twenty-four, was the leader of every 
sort of extravagant fashion — including red-heeled shoes and blue 
hair-powder — and a man of no sort of moderation or of judg- 
ment in his opinions. His political life was varied. Beginning 
as a Tory and a member of Lord North’s ministry, he became 
a violent Whig during the American War, and developed into a 
still more violent Radical as a supporter of the French Revo- 
lution. Towards the end of his life he was a believer in the 
good faith and good intentions of Napoleon towards Great 

1 In one session he spoke at every sitting except one, and he always regretted that, he had 
abstained from speaking on that occasion. 
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Britain. Whatever views he held he supported passionately. As 
a statesman, however, he failed to gain the confidence of the 
king or of the nation, and from the time he left the Tory 
ministry, in 1 774, till the time of his death, in 1806, he was 
only in office for twenty months. 

Of Edmund Burke it has been said that, “ Bacon alone 
excepted, he was the greatest political thinker that has evei 
devoted himself to the practice of English politics”. 

An Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, ur e * 
he became, when thirty -six years of age, secretary to Lord 
Rockingham, and a Whig member of Parliament (1765). He 
was a keen Whig and a great writer and talker. His speeches 
had enormous influence; for all politicians read them, though 
members of Parliament did not always listen to them, as they 
were long and awkwardly delivered. 1 Possessed of wonderful 
knowledge, he formed opinions which posterity has agreed were 
generally right. Thus h§ was in favour of a policy of conciliation 
with the American* colonies ; he supported the claims of the 
Roman Catholics for emancipation, and of the Dissenters for 
complete toleration; he wished to reform the penal code and 
the debtors laws; and he attacked the slave trade. But though 
he wished to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
a great admirer of the British constitution as it then existed, 
and he was opposed to any extension of the franchise or redis- 
tribution of the constituencies. Moreover, he had a great horror 
of any violent reforms, and hence became an impassioned 
opponent of the French Revolution, as was shown in his 
u Reflections” upon it. 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and Chatham were 
the only two men he knew who had risen considerably above 
the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet. He 
did not, however, belong to one of the governing families, and 
his Irish extraction made Englishmen inclined to distrust him. 
Moreover, his judgment was occasionally warped to such an 

1 Burke spoke with a strong Irish accent, his gestures were clumsy, and his delivery was 
described as execrable. Yet of one of his speeches in the Warren Hastings impeachment a 
contemporary wrote, “Burke did not, I believe, leave a dry eye in the whole assembly 
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extent by his imagination, as in the charges which he brought 
against Warren Hastings, that it became entirely unreliable. 
But of his writings one of the greatest English historians has 
said, “The time may come when they may no longer be read; 
the time will never come in which men will not grow the wiser 
by reading them ”. 

On the resignation of Lord North in 1782 the Whigs returned 
to power for a time, but their ministries were shortlived, and 
The Whig prime ministers followed one another in quick 
i^sS-a^Lord succession during the next two years. The first 
Rockingham, prime minister was Lord Rockingham . His ministry 
was able to accomplish two things before its leader died. It 
granted to Ireland an independent Parliament (p. 579). It also 
passed, through the influence of Burke, a bill to diminish political 
corruption and the influence of the Crown, by reducing the 
number of office-holders and the amount of pensions, and by 
excluding from the franchise revenue officers, who had hitherto 
formed one-sixth of the electorate and bad voted as the Crown 
wished. Lord Shelburne was the next prime minister. He made 
the treaty which ended the American War. His fall was brought 
about by a coalition between Fox, the Whig, and 
Lord sheibume. N or th, the Tory, who both disliked Shel- 

burne. The king was obliged to submit to a new Government 
in which Fox and North, under the nominal leadership of a 
coalition of Fox <e dull dumb duke” (the phrase is Lord Rose- 
and North. bery’s), in the person of Portland , , had the chief 
influence. That coalition was a discreditable affair. Fox had 
attacked Lord North when in office with a virulence which should 
have made any combination between the two impossible. And 
the only defence which can be made is that Lord North was 
placable and easygoing, and that Fox was — Fox. 1 

The coalition was to have but a short life. Public opinion 
condemned it. The king was violently opposed to both Fox 
and North, and when the cabinet ministers kissed hands on 
appointment, a humorous contemporary noticed that George III 


1 There is a story that, during the American War, after Fox had denounced a member of 
Lord North’s ministry in most scathing terms. Lord North came up to Fox and said laugh- 
ingly, “ I am glad you did not fall on me, Charles, for you were in high feather to-day.” 
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put back his ears and eyes like a recalcitrant horse at Astley’s. 
The ministry produced a bill for the reorganization of the 
Government of India. Under its terms the government and 
patronage of that vast dependency would be under the control, 
for the next four years, of commissioners, all of whom were 
Fox's supporters. “The bill”, as was said at the time, “would 
take the diadem off the king’s head and put it on that of Mr. 
Fox.” But the king saw his chance; a message was sent to the 
“king’s friends” to vote against the bill, which was accordingly 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 1 The ministry, though it 
possessed a large majority in the House of Commons, was then 
dismissed, just before the Christmas of 1783, after an existence 
of only eight months. 

George’s new prime minister was a young man of twenty-four, 
William Pitt the younger , the son of the great Earl of Chatham. 
William Pitt, born in 1759 — the great year of Pitt . s ministryi 
victories — had been brought up to statesmanship *783-2801. 
from his earliest infancy, and when, after an education at home 
and at Cambridge, 2 he entered Parliament in 1780, he at once 
made his mark. After refusing a subordinate place in Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry, he had’ become chancellor of the ex- 
chequer under Lord Shelburne; and he was now made prime 
minister on December 19, 1783. 

Pitt, however, on taking office, had great difficulty in forming 
a ministry, and being in a minority in the House of Commons 
his Government was at first looked upon almost as a joke, 
“ as a mince-pie administration ”, sure to end after the Christmas 
festivities were over. But Fox and North and their followers 
who were now in opposition made a mistake. Pitt, despite 

iThe Icing gave Lord Temple a paper stating that “whoever voted for the biil was not 
only not his friend but would be considered bis enemy ; and if these words were not strong 
enough Earl Temple might use whatever words he might deem stronger and more to the 
purpose n . Armed with this message, Temple had little difficulty in securing the rejection 
of the bill by a majority of nineteen. This Lord Temple was a son of George Grenville. 

» William Pitt as a child was very precocious. At the age of seven, when told that his 
:’fether;had''heen,raised:to'''riie peerage, he said “ that he was glad he was not the eldest son, 
but that he could serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa At the age of 
twelve he wrote his first poem, and when a year older his first play — with a political plot. 
At the age of fourteen and a half, when he did not weigh much more than six stone, he went 
to Cambridge— -the story, however, that his nurse brought him there in a carriage and stayed 
to look after him lacks confirmation. 
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various defeats in the House, held on. His courage and re- 
sourcefulness, coupled with the extreme violence of the opposi- 
tion, won him increasing support ; and when in April he dissolved 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular excitement with 
a decisive majority, no less than one hundred and sixty of Fox’s 
supporters — Fox’s martyrs they were called — losing their seats. 1 
For the next seventeen years Pitt, trusted alike by the king and 
the nation, reigned supreme. 

With the accession of Pitt, though the king was still able 
to exercise at times very great influence, his system of personal 
Pitt and the government came to an end. For one thing, the 
kin £- king had a minister whom he trusted; and for 

another, he could not afford to quarrel with Pitt, for if so he 
would have been thrown back on the Whig opposition. More- 
over, the king’s health began to decline. Brain troubles in- 
capacitated him for a time in 1788. Increasing blindness, which 
became serious in 1805, made him cetire more and more 
from public business. After 18 11 the. madness which had so 
long threatened led to his complete withdrawal, the Prince of 
Wales for the remainder of the reign acting as regent, under 
conditions, however, which feft the chief power with the 
ministers. 

Pitt, during the first ten years of his administration, till the 
outbreak of the war with France in 1793, was able to do much 
Pitt’s policy, f° r his country. As a financier, his only equal was 
1783-93* Walpole. Although, owing to the Industrial Revo- 
lution (Ch. XLIII), times were fairly prosperous, Pitt found our 
system of national finance very faulty. By simplifying the duties 
on certain articles, and abolishing and reducing those on others, 
he not only diminished the opportunities of smuggling, but did 
a good deal towards remedying the evils of over-protection, the 
disadvantages of which had been shown in a famous book, 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations , published in 1776. Pitt also 

1 The most exciting election was at Westminster, where Fox was a successful candidate. 
The poll was open for forty days, and there were continual conflicts between a body of seamen 
whom Fox’s naval opponent, Lord Hood, had brought up to London, and the hackney chair- 
men, who supported Fox. The king, of course, favoured Hood, whilst the Prince of Wales 
was an active ally of Fox. But Fox’s most successful canvasser was the beautiful Georgians*, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who really won the election. 
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made with France a commercial treaty to encourage exports and 
imports with that country. Moreover, he did something to reduce 
the National Debt, while his administration was economically 
conducted. 

But for considerable opposition Pitt might have made greater 
reforms. He brought forward a bill for parliamentary reform, 
disfranchising some of the small boroughs; but he was defeated. 1 
He proposed to establish complete commercial equality between 
Great Britain and Ireland; but Fox’s tongue was too much for 
the bill In one matter — in the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
(1788) — he has been accused of weakness and inconsistency, be- 
cause he voted in favour of Hastings over the Rohilla charge, 
and against him on the other charges. But Pitt acted in good 
faith, and there is no reason to believe, as was often stated, 
that he was won over to vote against Warren Hastings by his 
colleague Dundas, who- was jealous of Hastings’ abilities. It 
must always be remembered that in the conduct of Indian 
affairs Pitt carried through an Act for the regulation of India 
which settled the basis of our government in that country till 
after the Mutiny of 1857; and that to him was due the appoint- 
ment of Cornwallis and Wellesley as governors-general 

The second period of Pitt’s administration — from 1793 to 
1 g 0 1 — is a period of war, in consequence of the French Revo- 
lution. The earlier effects of that Revolution upon influence of 
British politics have already been referred to. When ^£ c p^ ar 
the war broke out, in 1793, all attempts at reform 1793-1801. 
ceased. “ One cannot repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said 
a contemporary in Pitt’s defence, and instead of reform came 
coercion. For eight years in succession the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, so that a person could be kept in prison for an 
indefinite period without being brought up for trial. 2 Bills were 
passed by which political meetings might be stopped, political 
societies suppressed, and political refugees from other countries 
excluded. Yet the great majority of the nation, fearful of a 

l It must be remembered that in those days members of Parliament were far more inde- 
pendent both of their constituents and of the party “ whips ” than they are now, and they had 
no hesitation in voting against any measure of which they disapproved ; thus in the years 
1785-6 Pitt failed to carry three important proposals/and jhe complained with regard to his 
supporters that “we are hardly sure from day to day what impressions they may receive 

« If they were imprisoned on the charge of treasonable practices. 
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revolution at home, demanded such measures. The bulk of the 
Whig opposition, including Burke, joined Pitt in 1793, and the 
opposition henceforward was confined to Fox and his supporters, 
who sank to such small numbers that a couple of hackney coaches, 
it was said, would comfortably contain them. Meantime Pitt 
was driven to desperate straits for money; enormous taxes were 
raised, and the National Debt went up by leaps and bounds. 

The “ gagging” Acts — as the coercive Acts were called — of 
Pitt can be defended, but other parts of his administration during 
this period are more difficult to excuse. In the first place, as 
we have seen, his administration of the war was, in some respects, 
open to grave censure. And, secondly, it cannot be considered 
that his policy in Ireland was successful. Of this something 
will be said later. All that need be mentioned here is that the 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland was finally achieved in 1800, 
and that when the king refused to sanction the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, which, it was understood, would be accom- 
plished along with the Union, Pitt was by dictates of honour 
compelled in 1801 to resign. 

To Pitt succeeded one of his followers, Addington. He it 
was who made the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and conducted 
Addington’s the earl Y stages of the war when it was renewed 
ministry, 1801-4. m m 1803. But he was quite unequal to the 
position. * e Pitt is to Addington 

What London is to Paddington ”, 

sang Canning, rather unkindly. And as the administration grew 
more Paddingtonian, it was felt that the tried pilot must be re- 
| Pitt’s second called. Pitt returned to power in 1804, and lived 
ministry, 1804-6. i on g enough to see the crowning victory of Tra- 
falgar in October, 1805. But six weeks later Austerlitz made 
Napoleon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the impeach- 
ment of his closest ally, Dundas Lord Melville, for malversation 
of funds, 1 broke down his already enfeebled health, and in 
January, 1806, he died. 

1 A vote of censure on Melville preceded the impeachment. In the actual vote, the 
numbers were equal; but the speaker, after a silence of many minutes, gave his casting vote 
against Melville. There ensued a scene of wild exultation amongst Pitt's opponents. Pitt 
crushed his cocked hat over his brow to conceal the tears trickling down his cheeks; and his 
younger supporters, forming a screen round him, led him away from the House. 
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Pitt, in his relations with his colleagues and the members of 
his party, seems to have been cold and reserved; a good deal 
of marble, they complained, entered into his composition, and 
it required much effort on the part of an interviewer to produce 
even a momentary thaw. Yet few ministers have managed the 
House of Commons with greater skill than the younger Pitt, 
and his pre-eminence in that assembly was unquestioned. As 
an orator, though he lacked the inspiration of his father, he was 
extraordinarily facile; he had, a contemporary said, almost an 
unnatural dexterity in the combination of words, and his great 
rival, Fox, confessed that although he himself was never at a loss 
for words, Pitt always had at command the best words possible. 

It has been urged against Pitt that he was jealous of able 
men, and preferred to be the one man of genius in a cabinet 
of commonplace men ; indeed, his second ministry was composed 
of such feeble elements that the wits said it consisted merely of 
u William and Pitt Nor had his administration been free from 
mistakes. He wag not a perfect minister; but then, in Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion, such monsters do not exist. Pitt, however, 
if not perfect, must be reckoned amongst the greatest of prime 
ministers. Honest and incorruptible himself, he, like his father, 
did much to raise the standard of morality in public life. Above 
all, it was his indomitable courage and self-confidence that en- 
abled Great Britain to weather the storm that was caused by the 
French Revolution and by Napoleon. To the French Pitt was 
always the arch-enemy who had to be subdued, the real centre 
of opposition to their designs. That the French Assembly should 
in 1793 have solemnly declared Pitt to be “the enemy of the 
human race” is the greatest compliment they could have paid 
him. “England has saved herself”, he said in his last speech, 
14 by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” That she had done the one and was to accomplish 
the other was perhaps as much due to William Pitt, with all his 
shortcomings in the conduct of the war, as it was to Nelson or 
to Wellington. 1 

t Canning’s comment on Pitt is worth quoting: “Whether Pitt will save us, I do not 
know, but surely he is the only man that can'* A distinguished French historian has said 
that Pitt was the only great adversary encountered by the French Revolution and by 
Napoleon. 
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To the ministries that followed Pitt's second administration 
only brief allusion must be made. To Pitt’s ministry succeeded, 
in 1806 , a ministry of ‘‘all the talents" on the Whig 
Grenville, ° side, including Fox and Sheridan, the orator and play- 
7 ' wright; whilst some Tories, such as Addington, were 
included in it ; and Lord Grenville, George Grenville’s youngest son, 
became prime minister. 1 Fox tried negotiations with Napoleon, 
and was soon obliged to confess that his belief in Napoleon's 
sincerity was not justified; shortly afterwards he died ( 1806 ). 
The ministers succeeded, to their everlasting credit, in passing an 
Act abolishing the slave trade, and then resigned in consequence 
of George Ill's opposition to Catholic emancipation. To this 
f ministry followed two Tory ministries — the first under 
Portland, the Duke of Portland, in 1807 ; the second under Spencer 
Perceval , in 1809 . Finally, in 1812 , Lord Liverpool \ 
another Tory, became prime minister, and kept his position for 
the next fifteen years. But up till 18 15 the real 

Perceval, 3809-12, . . ... .. . , . . 

and Lord Liver- interest m our history li^s ip the struggle with 
pool, 1812-5. Napoleon, which has been narrated elsewhere, 
and which the ministers, despite great difficulties, carried on with 
dogged persistency. Whilst that war was going on, reforms at 
home were impossible. 

Various other aspects of the period from 1714-1815 we have 
no space to survey. In art, Hogarth was the chief painter before 
Art and an< ^ secon( I half of- the eighteenth century is 

literature, famous for the names of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
1714-1815. ^ omne ^ j n literature, Pope was the conspicuous figure 
till his death in 1745 . During the first half of George Ill’s reign 
Samuel Johnson — made immortal by Boswell's Life — Gibbon, the 
author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , Goldsmith, 
Burke, and the poet Burns are perhaps the best known. The 
early poems of Wordsworth and Scott were written during the 
French Revolution, and those of Byron during the Napoleonic 
wars, whilst the first novels of Jane Austen and Scott appeared, 
the one in 1811 , and the other in 1814 . 

1 The Grenville family played a distinguished part during the reign of George III. George 
Grenville (d. 1770} was prime minister, 1763-5 ; his sister was the wife of the great Earl 
of Chatham {d. 1778) and the mother of the younger Pitt (d. 1806); and one of his sons was 
the Lord Grenville who now became prime minister. 
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XLII. History of Ireland, 1689-1815 

We must now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1688 until the battle of Waterloo. Its history 
during these one hundred and twenty-five years The capitulation 
is in sad contrast to that of Scotland during the and"thl Penal 691 * 
same period. How James landed in Ireland in Laws, 1697-1727. 
1689 and was finally beaten at the battle of the Boyne in 1690, 
and how after his departure his Roman Catholic supporters were 
gradually beaten back and capitulated at Limerick in 1691, has 
already been narrated (p. 434). But the Roman Catholics, undet 
the terms of the Capitulation of Limerick , were promised two 
important concessions. First, those soldiers who chose were to 
be allowed to go to France, and a very large number 
left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
to have the same privileges as they possessed in the reign of 
Charles II. But Jthis .second condition was not observed. On 
the contrary, between 1697 and 1727, the Irish Parliament, in 
which by an English Act of Parliament only Protestants were 
allowed to sit, passed against the Roman Catholics, who com- 
posed four-fifths of the population, a series of laws, known as 
the Penal Laws, of the most vindictive character. A Roman 
Catholic was not allowed to have a vote, and was excluded from 
every imaginable office or profession from that of a lord chancellor 
to that* of a gamekeeper. He could not be educated at a uni- 
versity, and he could not keep a school or be the guardian of 
a child; he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and was even forbidden to possess a horse worth more 
than All Catholic bishops and deans were exiled, and 

subject to the penalties of high treason if they returned; all 
Catholic priests had to be registered, and to take an oath abjuring 
the son of James II. No Catholic chapel was allowed a bell 
or a steeple, and pilgrimages to holy wells were forbidden. 

Quite apart from the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
any share in the government of their country, the political con- 

1 A Protestant was at liberty to offer £$ for any horse belonging £0 a Roman Catholic, who 
'.'was: bound. to' accept the offer. - 
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dition of Ireland stood in great need of reform. All laws passed 
in the Irish Parliament had still, under Poyning’s Act of 1495, 
to receive the assent of the privy council in Eng' 
condition land, whilst the Parliament in England, in the reign 
of Ireland. ^ Q eor g e ^ arrogated to itself the right of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland. It must be remembered also that the 
Irish Parliament had practically no control over the officials who 
governed Ireland, these being appointed and supervised by the 
Government in England, and it was an additional grievance that 
the highest of these officials were almost invariably Englishmen. 
The viceroys were Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their 
time in England; the Protestant bishops were nearly all English- 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all; 1 and only 
one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth century was 
made lord chancellor. 

The Irish Parliament itself needed drastic reformation; half 
the members of its House of Lords w<Sre Protestant bishops, 
The Irish whilst over two- thirds of the ^nen^bers of its House 
Parliament. 0 f Commons were nominated by individuals, no less 
than sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an election 
or sit in either House of Parliament. Moreover, till past the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there was no fixed term for 
the duration of a parliament. Consequently a parliament lasted 
for an indefinite period, and one existed in the eighteenth 
century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic con- 
dition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturing 
Economic countr y> lts catt l e and its wool were at one time the 
condirion best in Europe. It might have become a great manu- 

e an ‘ facturing country as well. But the selfishness of English 
farmers and manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English 
Parliament had already, in Charles IPs reign, forbidden the im- 
portation into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. 

1 One divine held the bishopric of Down for twenty years ; he never went near it during 
the whole of that time, but lived at Hammersmith. Of two bishops appointed at the same 
time in the eighteenth century, it is said that one sent down to his diocese twenty-two cart- 
loads of books and one hogshead of wine; the other, however, was content with one load of 
books, but dispatched to his palace twenty-two hogsheads of wine. 
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It proceeded, in William IIFs reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine the 
export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England alone, where 
the wool had to pay heavy import duties , 1 Irish industries were 
thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the evils from which 
Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the Irish support to 
James II, a great deal of land had been confiscated, and it is 
reckoned that, after the Revolution, three -fourths of it belonged 
to owners of British descent. A large number of these owners 
lived in England in the eighteenth century, and let their land 
to people called “middlemen”, who often rackrented and ex- 


ploited the smaller tenants to whom they sublet. The wretched 
Irish peasant, paying rent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest, had 
in some cases, it was said, “hardly the skin of a potato to 
subsist upon”. 

Such were the conditions of Ireland in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade and to 
debase the great mass of the population and to 
make the country a most unhappy one. The Insh emsgratlon ' 
more energetic and ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their 
own country to pursue their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for 
instance, possessed five Irish regiments, and within a hundred 
years a quarter of a million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish 
Brigade in France. It was that brigade which took the chief 
share in defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 
which caused, so tradition says, George II to say at Dettingen, 
“ Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men.” To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals , 2 whilst Coote’s opponent at the hard- 
fought battle of Wandewash was of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how the conditions in Ireland were 


1 It is true that after 1743 the British government encouraged the flax and Hnen industry 
at Belfast; but that was inadequate compensation. 

2 One of these was the famous Peter Lacy. He began his martial career at the age of 
thirteen, fighting in defence of Limerick. Subsequently he entered the Russian service, and 

■ fought against Danes, Swedes, and Turks, and he finally became Governor of Livonia. He 
Is credited with having converted the Russian troops from the worst troops in Europe £0 some 
:: ;of the ; best, 'and, a : '<iivisioit'of the Russian army is still called after him. 
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gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth 
. century. In the first place, it was found impossible 
Penal Laws, in practice to carry out the laws imposing restrictions 
1778-82. on the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
even before the middle of the century these laws were to all 
intents and purposes obsolete. The American War of Inde- 
pendence brought further relief to the Catholics; for the British 
Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ireland, encouraged 
the Irish Parliament to repeal the laws prohibiting Roman 
Catholics from buying land (1778), and before the war was 
over other concessions followed. 

But the American War of Independence had more important 
effects even than this. It brought up the whole question of 
the relations of Great Britain to her depen- 

Afeohtion of Com- „ . * 

merciai Code (1780), dencies — and Ireland might almost be called 
and creation of , - , . , 

independent Pariia- a dependency, and m some ways was much 

intAt X/dA worse off than the American colonies. Above 

all, it gave Ireland an opportunity of pr^ssiqg her claims in a 
way that could not be resisted. During the later stages of the 
war, Great Britain, hard pressed by her foes in every part of 
the world, had to withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland. 
The country was in imminent danger of an invasion from France; 
and was indeed, at one period, in “daily, almost hourly expecta- 
tion of it”. Quite spontaneously, Irishmen, of all creeds and 
classes, organized themselves into volunteers for the protection 
of their country from a French invasion. Nearly all the landed 
gentry became volunteers, the Duke of Leinster, for instance, 
commanding the Dublin contingent Volunteer rank was given 
precedence in society, and great sacrifices were made to supply 
a sufficiency of funds. The movement was entirely independent 
of the Government, who indeed regarded it, and with reason, 
with considerable apprehension. For the volunteers, when they 
realized their power, began, like Cromwell's Ironsides, to inter- 
fere in politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and 
the abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries; 1 “Eng- 
land”, as an Irish orator said, “ had sown her laws in dragons' 

1 The uniforms of the volunteers— scarlet, green, blue, and orange— were all manufactured 
In Ireland so as to encourage home industries. 
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teeth, and they had sprung up armed men Moreover, in Henry 
Grattan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of exceptional 
ability and force of character, who directed the movement in the 
Irish Parliament with great distinction. The British Parliament 
was powerless to resist. In 1780 the restrictions on Irish trade 
and industries were abolished. Two years later, in 1782, Ireland 
obtained her legislative independence, Poyning’s Act being re- 
pealed and the British Parliament giving up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland. 

Between 1778 and 1782, therefore, some of the chief grievances 
of Ireland had been redressed. The officials in Dublin Castle now 
thought that reform had gone quite far enough, 
and were strongly hostile to any more concessions. 

A body of moderate reformers, on the other hand, thought still 
further changes were necessary. Their leader was Henry Grattan, 
perhaps the greatest of Irish orators. Born in 1746, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he had been nominated a member of 
the Irish House of^Corqmons in 1775. 1 bad quickly become 

its foremost member, and was the great champion of the inde* 
pendence of the Irish Parliament, that parliament showing its 
gratitude by voting him a grant" of ^50,000. Grattan's policy 
after 1782, may be briefly summarized. He was a strong sup- 
porter of complete Catholic emancipation: “the Irish Protestant”, 
he said, “ can never be free whilst the Catholic is a slave ”. He 
ardently supported the reform of the worst abuses in the Irish 
parliamentary system. But he was no believer in democratic 
government or in universal suffrage. “I want”, he said, “to 
combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the regulated 
spirit of organized liberty.” Above all, he saw the necessity of 
preserving the connection between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was of opinion that Ireland should give Great Britain 
‘‘ decided and unequivocal support in time of war”. To Grattan's 
powers of speech all bear witness; indeed, it has been said of 
Grattan that no British orator, except Chatham, had an equal 

1 When a young man Grattan was fond of going out late on moonlight nights and solilo- 
quizing aloud. On one occasion at midnight he was apostrophizing a gibbet in Windsor 
forest, when suddenly he felt a tap on the shoulder, and a man, presumably of a somewhat 
unprepossessing appearance, said to him , <l How the devil did you get down?” “ Sir,” replied 
Grattan quite unalarmed, “ I suppose you have some interest in that question.” 
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power of inspiring a nation, and that no British orator, except 
Burke, had an equal power of sowing his speeches with pro- 
found maxims of political wisdom. 1 

The French Revolution . , like the American War of Indepen- 
dence, had a profound influence upon Ireland. It had pro- 
Effect of French claimed the equality of men; it had abolished 
Revolution. religious disqualifications; it had destroyed the 
old tithe system; and had organized government on a democratic 
basis. The Roman Catholic who wanted emancipation and the 
Presbyterian who wanted parliamentary reform alike applauded 
the Revolution as the dawn of a golden age for Ireland as well; 
and in 1791 the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was cele- 
brated with rapturous rejoicings. The French Revolution also 
led to the formation of an extreme party in Ireland with which 
Grattan found himself in little sympathy. Its leader was Wolfe 
Tone. He succeeded in persuading the Presbyterians in Ulster 
and the Roman Catholics elsewhere to support each other’s de- 
mands and to combine in an organization called the " United 
Irishmen ” 2 (1792). The organization became very popular and 
had an enormous membership. Pitt felt that some concession 
must be made, and overruled f che objections of the officials in 
Ireland; and, owing to his influence, a bill was passed through 
the Irish Parliament in 1793 which, among other things, allowed 
the Roman Catholics to have votes, though they were still ex- 
cluded from sitting in Parliament. This was one of those half- 
measures which was bound to lead to further agitation and difficulty. 

In 1795 there occurred an incident which was destined to 
have great effect upon Irish history. A section of the Whigs 
The Fitzwiiiiam m Great Britain had, in consequence of the war 
episode, 1795. with France, joined Pitt’s party (p. 572). In 

the distribution of offices a Whig called Lord Fitzwiiiiam was 
made Viceroy of Ireland. He himself was in agreement with 

1 He had a bad delivery, however. It was said that he nearly swept the ground with his 
gestures, and Lord Byron, the poet, spoke of his “harlequin manner”. 

2 “To subvert the tyranny of our execrable government/’ wrote Wolfe Tone, “to break 
the connection with England, the never-failing source of all our political evils, and to assert 
the independence of my country — these were my objects. To unite the whole people of 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of its past dissensions, and to substitute the common, name of 
irisnmcn in place of the denominations of protestants, catholics, and dissenters— these were 
my means.” 
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Grattan, and was in favour of granting the Roman Catholics full 
emancipation and of allowing them to sit in Parliament. Very 
soon after his arrival he announced his intention of bringing this 
proposal before the Irish Parliament. The instructions that he 
received from Pitt before he left England were certainly not 
intended to allow him to do this. They may, however, have 
been open to misinterpretation, and there is no doubt that Pitt's 
Government was extremely dilatory in answering Fitzwilliam’s 
dispatches from Ireland, dispatches which advocated the policy 
of immediate emancipation as the only possible solution of Irish 
difficulties. Fitzwilliam’s policy aroused intense opposition from 
some of the ultra-Protestants and the officials in Ireland; finally 
it was disavowed by Pitt’s ministry and its author recalled. 

Fitzwilliam’s proposal and consequent recall mark, it has 
been said, a fatal turning-point in Irish history. The “United 
Irishmen” developed into a secret and treasonable society, com- 
posed almost entirely &f Roman Catholics, and working for the 
total separation o£ Great Britain and Ireland. Their intrigues 
with the French resulted in Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay 
in 1796, which — fortunately for Great Britain — failed (p. 526). 
Moreover, the atrocities of the United Irishmen on those who op- 
posed them embittered the feeling of the more extreme Protestants, 
and led to the formation of the “ Orangemen ”, who retaliated 
by showing great cruelty to the Roman Catholics. Finally, the 
condition of Ireland became so alarming that in 1797 orders 
were given for the disarmament of Ulster ; and soldiers, of whom 
the Welsh and Germans acquired the worst reputation for their 
inhuman brutality, marched over the country, breaking into 
houses, and intimidating and sometimes torturing persons to 
make them give up their hidden arms. 1 

1 It was not only in Ulster that the search for arms took place. The High Sheriff of 
Tipperary, Thomas FitzGerald, achieved an unenviable notoriety through the brutality of his 
methods, especially in the case of a harmless teacher of French called Wright. FitzGerald 
suspected him of being secretary to the United Irishmen in Tipperary, and ordered him to be 
flogged and then shot. When fifty lashes had been administered, an officer present asked the 
reason for the flogging. The High Sheriff, in reply, handed him a note written in F rench 
which had been found in Wright’s possession, and said that though he could not understand 
the language, the officer would find in it “what will justify him in flogging the scoundrel to 
death The officer, who could read French, found the note perfectly innocuous, and told 
FitzGerald— nevertheless FitzGerald did not stop the flogging, but ordered Wright to have 
one hundred more lashes, and then threw him into prison. 
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In 1798 came the Irish Rebellion. The leaders of the 
rebellion had as their ostensible objects Catholic emancipation 
The Irish and parliamentary reform. But the peasants 
Rebellion, 1798. w ho joined in the Rebellion did so, for the most 
part, for other reasons. They felt the grievance of the payment 
of tithe very acutely. They had been led to believe, partly 
through old prophecies, that the time had come for Ireland to 
retrieve her nationality and to separate from Great Britain. And, 
above all, they thought, as in 1641, that the Protestants were 
trying to exterminate them and their religion, and they rose 
to protect their own lives. 1 The Rebellion, however, did not 
prove a formidable affair. Ulster had been effectually disarmed, 
and was still subject to the severe exercise of martial law. The 
leaders of the Irish Catholics, including a heroic figure in Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, had been seized shortly before the Rebellion 
broke out. 2 Moreover, though some French soldiers landed, 
they arrived too late to be of any servfce and had to retire. 
Consequently the Rebellion only affected f two ^counties, Wicklow 
and Wexford, and it lasted little more than a month, the rebels 
being defeated at New Ross and Vinegar Hill . 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way to 
preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Britain, and to 
The Union, secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
iSo°. Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union 

between Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against such 
a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours — forty- 
one persons were either created peers or raised a step in the 
peerage — and very generous money compensation to those in- 

1 It was popularly believed that the secret oath taken by an Orangeman was: I will be 
true to the king and government, and I will exterminate, as far as I am able, the Catholics of 
Ireland 

2 Lord Edward FitzGerald was one of the seventeen children of the first Duke of Leinster. 
He served in the American War of Independence and was severely wounded, his life only 
being saved by a negro, who afterwards became his devoted servant. Subsequently FitzGerald 
was in Paris during part of the Revolution, attended the debates of the Convention Assembly, 
and was imbued with revolutionary ideas. He joined the United Irishmen on his return, and 
was one of the organizers of the rebellion. A price was put on his head by the government, 
and through treachery he was seized in a feather-dealer’s house in Dublin. He killed one of 
his captors, but was himself severely wounded, and died shortly afterwards in prison. 
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dividuals who held 5< pocket boroughs”, 1 won over part of the 
opposition. Moreover, though no explicit promise was made, the 
Roman Catholics were given to understand by the Government 
that Catholic emancipation would form a sequel to the passing 
of the Union. With the opposition thus, to some extent, com 
ciliated, the Ad of Union , despite Grattan's speeches against it, 
was finally passed through the Irish Parliament in 1800. By its 
terms four Irish bishops and twenty-eight peers, who were to be 
elected for life by the whole body of Irish peers, were to sit in the 
House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a hundred 
members to the House of Commons. Ireland was to keep her 
separate judicial system and her separate executive — dependent, 
of course, upon the British ministry. There was to be absolute 
free trade between Ireland and Great Britain, and Ireland was 
to contribute two -seventeenths to the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thus ended the IrSsh Independent Parliament after an exis- 
tence of eighteen ;lf year§. It had possessed some able speakers 
and statesmen; it had passed some useful laws; and, on the 
whole, considering the difficulties which it had to meet, it was 
not unsuccessful. The understanding about Catholic emancipation 
came, unfortunately, to nothing. George III became firmly con- 
vinced that the grant of such emancipation would be contrary to 
his coronation oath, and would not agree to it, and Pitt conse- 
quently resigned office in 1801. 2 Our period consequently ends 
with Catholic emancipation still unsecured, with the Irish land 
question still unsolved, and the Irish consequently remaining 
a dissatisfied nation. 

1 Over ,£1,250,000 was expended in this fashion, and two peers received £52,000 and 
£45,000 respectively for their boroughs. 

2 It is reported that the king read the Coronation Oath to his family and said, “ If I violate 
it I am no longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy.**’ 
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XLIII. The Industrial Revolution and 
Social Progress, 1750-1909 

If the seventeenth century is chiefly important in English 
history for the struggle of King and Parliament, and if the 
The progress eighteenth century derives its chief interest from 
of science. the g rea t wars between Great Britain and France, 
the last hundred years of our history are remarkable, above all 
else, for the development of science. What has been called the 
modern alliance between pure science and industry has wrought 
a revolution in our methods of life. “ If in the last hundred 
years”, says a distinguished statesman, “the whole material 
setting of civilized life has altered, we owe it neither to politicians 
nor to political institutions. We owe it to the combined efforts 
of those who have advanced science and trhose who have applied 
it.” The beginning of these great scientific changes came, how- 
ever, in the second half of the eighteenth century, and, in order 
to preserve the same divisions as in political history, we may 
make i£ij the dividing line between two periods. 

1. The Industrial Revolution (before 1815) 

The first of our industries perhaps to be affected by the 
scientific spirit was our oldest — that of agriculture. Up till the 
„ . , eighteenth century arable land had, in most districts. 

been treated as m the Middle Ages; it was sown with 
corn for two years and then left fallow for a year in order to 
recuperate its fertility. The discovery was, however, made that 
by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advantages of a bare 
fallow might be secured without the loss of a year’s crop. More 
over, the roots both gave the opportunity for clearing the soil and 
provided food for the cattle and sheep during the winter . 2 Con- 
sequently there was more manure, and the fertility of the land 
was correspondingly increased. Tradition says that “ Turnip 99 
Townshend) George I’s minister, was the first to realize the impor- 


Chronological Summary of History After 1815 

The century after 1815 may be divided into four periods: first, from 
1815-32 to the first Reform Bill; second, irom 1832-54; third, from 
1854-78, a period of important wars; fourth, from 1878 till the present 
day. 

During the First period, 1 81 5-32, the chief features in Foreign affairs 
were the anti-Liberal policy of Metternich, the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, and the Revolutions of 1830, which led to the creation of the 
kingdom of Belgium (pp. 651-6). In Home affairs, great distress in 
the years after 1815 led to many riots. Then followed a period of 
Reforms; and finally, in 1829, owing to the agitation in Ireland (pp. 
643-4), came the Catholic Emancipation Act, and then, on the return 
of the Whigs to power, the Reform Bill of 1832 (Ch. XL IV):. The 
period is important foAhe rule of Lord Hastings (p. 518)611 India, and 
for the occupation of Singapore (p. 682); for the beginning of Rail- 
ways (p, 589); and in literature for the poetry of Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron. George IV came to the throne in 1820, and was succeeded by 
William IV in 1830. 

During the Second period, from 1832-54, the chief interest in Foreign 
affairs lay in .the policy of Lord Palmerston; and the chief events in 
Europe were the movements connected with the Revolutions of 1848 
(pp. 655—9). With regard to Home affairs, Queen Victoria began her 
long reign in 1837, under the tutelage of Lord Melbourne; and in 
1846, during Peel’s ministry, the Corn Laws, owing to the potato 
famine in Ireland (p. 646), were repealed (pp. 614-25). The other 
chief points of interest were the Poor Law Act of 1834 (p. 600), and 
'the -Till Hours Act of 1847 (p. 597); in religion, the Oxford move- 
ment in England, and the disruption of the Church in Scotland (pp. 
628-9) > and in literature, many of the works of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Carlyle and Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens. In Imperial 
history the period is important; it saw the birth of the Self-governing 
colony in Canada (pp. 699-700) ; the development of Australia and the 
annexation of New Zealand (p. 703) ; the acquisition of Hong-Kong 
(p. 683); the abolition of Slavery (1833), which led to difficulties in 
Jamaica and South Africa (pp. 705-6); the first Afghan War, and the 
rule of Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) in India (pp. 685-90). 

The Third period, 1854-78, was a period when momentous wars 
were fought. The Crimean War began in 1854 (pp. 659-65); the 
Indian Mutiny followed in 1857 (pp, 690-5); the Italian Liberation 
and the American Civil Wars came in 1859 and 1861 (pp. 665-7). In 
1862 Bismarck rose to be the ruling minister in Prussia, and brought 
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: about successively wars with Denmark, Austria (1866), and France 
(1870), the last of which led to a republic in France and the foundation 
of the German Empire (pp. 665-70). A few years later the Eastern 
Question became acute, but the . Treaty of Berlin (1878) settled matters 
for the time (pp. 670-2). In Home politics, Lord Palmerston was the 
dominant personality till 1865, and then came the rivalry of Disraeli 
and Gladstone. The Reform Bill of 1867 was passed ; and in 1870 
education was made compulsory (pp. 625-38 and p. 598). Irish affairs 
absorbed much attention after 1869, and the Irish Church was dis- 
established and the Land Acts were passed (pp. 647-9). The Dominion 
of Canada was founded in 1867 (p. 700), and ten years later the Queen 
became Empress of India. The publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species in 1859 marked an epoch in Science. 

In th t Fourth period, that since 1878, the main feature has been the 
interest shown by the nations of Europe in World Politics. After 1878 
Great Britain was occupied successively with the second Afghan War 
(p. 695), the first Boer War (p. 709), and the events connected with 
the occupation of Egypt (pp. 674-8). Then came on the part of the 
European nations, first, about 1884, the “grab” for Africa, and later, 
that lor the Far East (pp. 680-3). At times there was no little ill-feel- 
ing between Great Britain and other European powers, and this was 
especially marked during the South African War in 1899 (p. 684 and 

f p. 710-4). With the accession of Edward Vu I in "7 901 Great Britain 
egan to emerge from her isolation; she made a treaty with Japan, and 
subsequently the Triple Entente with France and Russia, to balance 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The situation, 
however, owing to German ambitions, was precarious; difficulties 
about Morocco and the Balkan Wars nearly led to a European confla- 
gration; and in 1914 Germany thought she saw her chance and seized 
it (p. 684), But the British Empire had meanwhile become consoli- 
dated; the Federation of Australia came in 1900 (p. 701), the Union of 
South Africa (p. 714), and the Indian Council Act (p. 698) in 1909, 
and a closer connection was established between Great Britain and 
her Colonies through the Imperial Conferences of Prime Ministers. 
In Home affairs, since 1878, the chief features were the further experi- 
ments in democracy made by the third Reform Bill of i884,Cby the 
extension of Local Government in 1888, and the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; the growth of State interference; the disputes between capital 
and labour; the break-up of the Liberal party in 18S6 owing to the 
first Home Rule Bill, which gave their opponents a long career of 
office, and of the Unionist party in 1906, owing to the policy of Tariff 
Reform, which led the Liberals back to power; the Land Purchase 
Act in Ireland, and the renewed demand for Home Rule (pp. 638-43 
and 648-9), 

In arrangement, Ch. XLI.II deals with Social Progress ; Ch. XLIV 
and XLVI with Politics and Parties, and Ch. XLVI I with Ireland; 
Ch. XLVI 1 1 reviews Foreign Politics up till 1878, and Ch. XLIX 
World Politics since that date; Ch. L deals with the History of India 
since 1823 ; and Ch. LI with the Self-governing Colonies. 

For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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iance of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates a 
four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, barley, 
a mixture of clover and some form of grasses), never taking 
two successive corn crops off the same land; and this principle of 
rotation was generally adopted in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in most parts of England. 1 2 3 * * * 

Moreover, the scientific breeding of live stock, especially by 
Bakewell , 8 the developer of the famous Leicestershire breed of 
sheep, produced such changes that by 1800 the Xhe bree ding 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times and of stock * 
of cattle more than twice what it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. New forms of manure for the land, new 
artificial foods for stock, were also discovered. The institution 
at the end of the century of the Smithfield Club for the 
encouragement of stock breeding, and of a . new government- 
department, the Board of Agriculture, are significant of the great 
interest taken in agritulture, an interest shared by George III 
himself, who started # the model farm at Windsor, and wrote 
articles in agricultural newspapers. 

These were not the only great changes that took place in 
agricultural conditions in this® period. Waste lands were re- 
claimed and made productive by enterprising land- Enc i osures 0 f 
owners. Large farms were substituted for small common land * 
farms in many districts. Above all, an enormous amount of 
common land and open fields — no less than seven million acres 
in George IIFs reign alone — was enclosed by individuals, chiefly 
of course the neighbouring landowners, through Acts of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time more capital was expended on the land, 
more ^improvements were introduced, and the enclosed land was 
made far more productive — it has been estimated that its produce 
multiplied at least fivefold. But these changes led to the decay, 

1 There is a story that an archdeacon took a rector to task for growing turnips in a church- 
yard. “ This must not occur again,” he said. “ Oh no, sir, next year it will be barley ! ” was 
the reply of the unrepentant rector. 

2 Formerly the bulk of the stock, except that required for breeding purposes, was killed 
about Martinmas. 

3 He was born in 1725 and died in 1794. People used to come from all over the world to 

see his bull “Twopenny” and his ram “Two-pounder”; and in his kitchen he would entertain 

u Russian princes, French and German royal dukes, British peers, and sightseers of every 

description*. 
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and even to the disappearance, in many parts of England of the 
yeoman class and of the small farmers. They found in many 
districts increased difficulty in obtaining a livelihood owing to 
the enclosure of the common lands on which they used to feed 
their stock, and, moreover, they were often tempted by good 
offers to sell their land. 1 Many of them sank into the position 
of labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century was deplorable. 

As regards manufactures, it is in the Cotton Industry that 
the most wonderful developments occur in this period, owing 
The cotton to inventions in both the spinning and the weaving 
industry. 0 f cotton. The first invention occurred in weaving; 
for in 1738 John Kay invented a shuttle which could be thrown 
mechanically from one side of the loom to the other. After this 
flying-shuttle came into use, the spinners had not enough yarn 
to supply to the weavers; but then came other inventions which 
revolutionized the spinning industry. Hitherto, one person could 
only look after one spindle; but in 176$ Hargreaves contrived 
a wheel which turned sixteen spindles — called, in honour of his 
wife's name, a “Spinning Jenny”. Five years later, in 1769, 
Arkwright developed a process" of spinning by rollers through 
waterpower. Finally Crompton by his u Mule ” combined in his 
machine the principle of both these inventions. Consequently, 
one person could by the end of the century supervise hundreds 
of spindles. It was now time for a fresh development in weaving; 
and in 1785 Cartwright, a poet and a clergyman, despite the 
statement of manufacturers that it was impossible, set to work 
to make an improved weaving machine, and after three years 
found his efforts crowned with success in the power-loom which 
he invented. 2 

Hardly less remarkable than the development of the cotton 

1 Recent researches show that up till 1785 the number of small owners or yeomen steadily 
declined ; but from 1785-1802 there actually seems to have been an increase in their number, 
except in those districts where the rapid growth of manufactories led people to migrate to 
the towns. 

2 Some conception of the magnitude of the changes effected by these and other inventions 
may be obtained by statistics. In 1750 only some forty thousand men were engaged in cotton 
industries; in 1831 over eight hundred thousand were occupied. And whereas in 1750 under 
three million pounds of cotton wool were imported, one hundred million pounds were imported 
in 1815, and nearly two thousand million pounds in 1906. 
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industry was that of iron. Hitherto iron had been smelted by 
charcoal, and as the forests decreased the price of fuel i 
rose. But in the eighteenth century, chiefly through an 
improved blast invented in the year of George IIFs accession 
(1760), coke and coal began to be used in place of charcoal; and 
this placed the unlimited resources of the British coalfields at the 
disposal of the ironmasters. Other inventions followed, such as 
new methods of rolling and puddling iron — due to Henry Cort — 
and before the end of the century great ironworks had arisen in 
various districts. The “age of iron” had come; and in 1777 
the first iron bridge was made, and in 1790 the first iron vessel 
launched. 

Other manufactures besides that of cotton and iron were also 
developed, such as that of earthenware, owing largely to Josiah 
Wedgwood. The utilization of a new power — that of Steam 
steam— is, however, far the most important feature in the power - 
period before 1815. The power of steam had been recognized 
some time befor^ bu^it was left to Watt 1 — a mathematical-in- 
strument maker of Greenock — to produce in 1769 the first 
efficient steam engine. At first the steam engine had only a 
vertical motion, and was used chiefly for drawing up water; later, 
however, was discovered the possibility of a rotatory and parallel 
motion, and steam power could then be utilized in manufactories. 
The last four years of our period saw still further developments. 
The first steamer, the Comet, sailed down the Clyde in the year 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign (1812). The first locomotive 
engine was invented by Stephenson two years later. And the 
year , of Waterloo (1815) saw the invention by Humphry Davy 
of the safety lamp for the use of the miners without whose labour 
the employment of steam power would have been impossible. 

Though the railway and the steamer really belong to the era 
after 1815, yet the period anterior to that date saw great improve- 
ments in the methods of communication. The Means o{ 
canal, invented, like so many other things, originally communication: 
by the Chinese, was introduced into England in 

1 According to Sir Walter Scott, who saw him in old age, Watt was not only one of the 
most generally well-informed, but one of the best and kindest of human beings, who, in his 
eighty-fifth year, had ** his attention alive to everyone’s question, his information at every- 
one s command". 
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1759. A canal made by Brindley 1 for the Duke of Bridgewater, 
from the Worsley collieries to Manchester, at once halved the 
price of coal in that city, and led to such a development in the 
building of canals, that by the end of the eighteenth century 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull were connected by water, 
as well as the Forth and the Clyde. Early in the next century 
no place south of Durham, so it was said, was more than fifteen 
miles distant from water conveyance. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century the roads had 
been indescribably bad. One contemporary measured ruts a foot 
deep in one of the most important roads in the north, and 
found some roads in Sussex which a wet winter would- 
make impassable even during the following summer, whilst in 
Scotland wheeled traffic on the roads was impossible. In the 
second half of the century, however, the roads in Great Britain 
were vastly improved, and just before the end of the period — in 
18 1 1 —John Macadam reported to Parliament the new method 
of making roads which has made his name^so familiar. The stage 
coach had been introduced as early as 1640; but in 1784 a man 
named Palmer introduced new mail coaches for passengers and 
mails which went with far greater regularity and swiftness than 
their predecessors. 

New methods in agriculture, new inventions in manufactures, 
improved means of communication, all had their share in develop- 
The industrial prosperity of Great Britain, and in justifying 

revolution. the name usually applied to this period in our eco- 
nomic history, that of the “Industrial Revolution”. The influ- 
ence of the great wars, however, in developing our commerce 
must not be forgotten. “War fosters commerce, and commerce 
fosters war”, is the dictum of a distinguished historian; and 
though this may not apply to the modern world, the saying was 
true at this time of our own country, which was never invaded. In 
every war our imports and exports increased; and, above all, there 
was an immense extension of our merchant shipping, which was 
to become, in the nineteenth century, our most important industry. 

1 In the course of his life Brindley built as many miles of canals as' there are days in the 
year, i.e. 365. He did most of his work in his head, as he wrote with difficulty, and never 
spelt with any approach to correctness. When he had a very puzzling piece of work, he went 
to bed and stayed there till his difficulties were solved. 
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The development of commerce was especially striking during the 
wars between 1793 and 1815. British shippers had the monopoly 
of the carrying trade; because under no other European flag were 
goods even moderately safe. British manufacturers were encour- 
aged by the needs of war and by the practical suspension of 
manufactures in many parts of the Continent. British farmers, 
secure from foreign competition, obtained high prices for their 

c ° rn ' ( f reat Bntain lndeed obtained during these years a lead 
which she was not to lose for some time. 

2. Scientific Progress after 1815 

We turn to the second of our two periods — from 1815 to the 
early years of the twentieth century. There is, to begin with, the 
revolution in the ways and methods of communi- M 
cation through the development of steam and the communication, 
introduction of electrical power — changes which dwarf those 
effected by the canals agid by better roads in the previous century. 
First and foremost came the introduction of railways. 

The locomotive engine had already been invented in Railways - 
1814 by Stephenson, but it coulS only convey coals — for which 
purpose it was used— at three miles an hour. The first railway 
of any length had been projected in 1818, but the proposal had 
been thrown out in Parliament. 1 However, in 1821 the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway was authorized, and four years later 
opened for traffic, whilst in 1827 came the first use of the loco- 
motive on rails in Scotland. But not much attention was attracted 
before the building of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Public interest in this was first stirred by the difficulties met with 
in the construction of the line ; then by a race between four differ- 
ent kinds of locomotives, in which Stephenson’s “Rocket”, going 
at the finish at thirty-five miles an hour, was successful; and 
finally by the opening of the line in 1829 in the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the prime minister 2 . Fifteen years later, in 

1 Partly because it threatened to pass near a duke’s fox coverts 

a reconciliation, when an engine approached along the rails on which he wal sMndln? 
f/the engint! dUmS7 ' t0 Set “ t0 a ^ on 
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1844, came the great railway mania in Great Britain, when numer- 
ous railway companies were started and an immense extension of 
line laid down. By 1850 nearly all the big lines had been estab- 
lished. 1 

One or two other points may be noticed. Queen Victoria 
made her first journey by railway in 1842. The Cheap Trains 
Act, which came into force in 1846, laid down that one train 
must run daily each way along every line, carrying passengers at 
one penny per mile. The railways, forced in this way to do more 
for the third-class passengers, soon found that they paid best of 
all, and in 1872 the Midland Railway allowed third-class passen- 
gers on all trains — an example which was soon followed by nearly 
all the big lines. 2 

Hardly less important than the development of railways was 
the development of steamships. The steamer had preceded the 
locomotive, but some little time elapsed before steamers 

Steamships. . , 

came into great use. Ihe arst passage across the 
Atlantic by steam power alone was accomplished in 1838 by the 
Great Western in fourteen days at an average pace of just over 
eight knots; and within two years of this date the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet, the Peninsular afid Oriental, and the Cunard Com- 
panies had been started. Every year has seen the development 
of steam power in navigation. The total tonnage of steam vessels 
of the United Kingdom in 1841 was only one-thirtieth that of the 
sailing fleet, and before the Suez Canal was opened in 1872 the 
quickest passages from China in connection with the tea trade 
were still done by sailing ships. But by 1883 the steam tonnage 
equalled the sailing tonnage, whilst at the end of Queen Victoria’s 
reign it was four times as great The advent of motor cars and 
flying machines shows that new possibilities of travelling are 
being developed, the results of which no man can foretell. 

The increased facilities of communication may be realized by 

1 With the exception of Chatham and Dover (i860), the Midland (1863), and the Highland 
Railway (1865). 

2 Some statistics may be worth quoting. In 2845, the year before the Cheap Trains Act, 
the mileage of lines was 2441; in 1909 it was over 23,000. In 1845 over thirty-three million 
passengers were carried, in 1909 one thousand two hundred and sixty-five million; or, put 
in another way, whilst the railway information of Bradshaws Railway Guide two years 
after Queen Victoria’s accession (1839) was comfortably included in some half-dozen pages, 
the information seventy years later demands over nine hundred. 
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a few illustrations. A journey from London to Edinburgh in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century might take any- Som 
thing from ten days to three weeks; it can now be i^ ustr ^tions. 
accomplished in seven hours. It took the Duke of Wellington, 
in 1804, six months to return home from India; now a traveller 
from London can reach Bombay in just over thirteen days, and 
an important event which happened at Calcutta at sunset might 
be known in London, owing to the difference of longitude by 
noon on the same day. In the time of the American War of 
Independence it took some six weeks to reach America: the 
latest record is well under five days. There is no need to mul- 
tiply these illustrations; it is sufficient to say that it is as easy to 
get to the most distant parts of the world now as it was a hundred 
years ago to get to the most distant parts of Europe. 

Vast changes, again, in the Post Office have improved the 
means of communication. The conveyance of letters, organized 
first m the reign of Charles I, had become a Govern- The Post 
ment monopoly, ^ and ^ their delivery had been made Office, 
quicker and more frequent by the employment, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, of Palmer’s mail coaches. But expense 
and delay were still characteristic of the Post Office system at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, 
for instance, from London to Windsor was 5 d.; from London to 
Cambridge, 8 d.; and from London to Durham, is. Letters could 
not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their delivery was 
exceedingly slow. 1 The reforms made were due, above all, to 
Rowland Hill He proved that the expense of a letter did not 
vary aggreciably with the distance it was carried, and owing to 
his efforts the penny postage was at last introduced in 1840. The 
postmaster-general of the day opposed the change on the ground 
that, if it was made, the Post Office might have to convey not 
forty-two millions (as they then did), but eight hundred and forty 
millions of letters annually — a number which would burst the 
walls of the Post Office. That particular number was, however, 
exceeded threefold some forty years later, and some faint idea 

1 A letter written after 7 p.m. on a Friday night at Uxbridge, and posted at the earliest 
available moment, would not have reached Gravesend, distant only forty miles, before Tues* 
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of the volume of business may be gathered from the fact that the 
■ total weight of the stamps issued in 1907 was only just under 
200 tons. 1 The delivery of letters has been, of course, enor- 
mously simplified and accelerated by the development of rail- 
ways and steamers. 

The telegraph and the telephone also assisted to revolutionize 
our means of communication. The first telegraph line was laid 
in 1844 from Paddington to Slough, and the capture 

The telegraph, e - i ^ i t . 

of a murderer at the latter place by means of a tele- 
gram first drew popular attention to its possibilities. The telegraph 
line once laid in England, the next step was to lay cables to 
foreign countries; that to Calais was laid in 1851, and after many 
failures a cable, weighing 4300 tons, was at length, in 1865, laid 
across the Atlantic. At the present time all parts of the world 
are connected by cables, and no less than sixteen are laid from 
Europe to North America. Telephones followed in 
Telephones, and h ave gradually bedn developed since that 

time. And we have yet to see the effect*; of \yireless telegraphy, 
the possibility of which was first realized by MarconL 

Lastly, we must say something of not the least important ele- 
ment in our improved means f of communication — the modem 
newspaper. The first regular newspaper appeared as 
ewspapers. ag t k e latter part of James Ts reign. But it was 

not till the reign of Anne that the first daily London newspaper 
appeared, or that really able people like Defoe and Swift employed 
their pens as journalists. Steadily during the eighteenth century 
the influence and circulation of newspapers increased. 2 But in 
1815 the newspapers were subject to heavy taxes. Thg stamp 
duty on each copy of a newspaper was 4 d., the paper on which 
the newspapers were printed was taxed, and 10 per cent of the 
profits went in income tax, whilst in addition there was a special 
tax on advertisements. Moreover, the application of steam for 
printing had only just begun, and the methods of production 
were slow and costly. Consequently, the price of a newspaper 

1 Or, put in another way, whilst every person received on the average only four letters a 
year at Queen Victoria’s accession, each person on the average now receives sixty. 

2 Of papers which survive at the present time, the Morning Post came into existence three 
years before the beginning (1772}, and the Times two years after the close, of the American 
War of Independence (1785). 
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was 7 <£, and there were only six daily newspapers published in 
London. 

These various duties have been gradually taken off. The use 
of steam and electricity has enabled webs of paper miles long to 
be converted into thousands of copies of newspapers in an hour. 
Newspapers to-day have their own special wires to Paris and 
Berlin, and their special correspondents all over the world, whilst 
the editors — such as Delane of the Times in the middle of the 
nineteenth century — have exerted enormous influence on public 
opinion, and often on the conduct of public affairs. 1 

We have already alluded to the changes effected in agriculture 
and the cotton industry in the eighteenth century, and we have 
no space to enter in detail into the revolutions effected Discoveries 
in every industry during the nineteenth century by an nineteenth 
infinite variety of inventions and the development of century, 
machinery worked by steam and electricity. Nor can we do more 
than allude to other discoveries and inventions which have ex- 
panded our interests, Eke photography, or increased our know- 
ledge, like the spectroscope, or saved us time in writing and 
reading letters, like the typewriter. Other inventions have increased 
the conveniences of life, such, for instance, as the use of gas 2 , and 
later of electricity; or the invention of a new burner for lamps, or 
of phosphorus matches, the one a few years before and the other 
a few years after Queen Victoria’s accession. Nor can we do 
more than allude to the wonderful developments of medical 
science. Of these the most striking, perhaps, are the introduc- 
tion of ancesthetics about 1848, which made the most severe 
operations painless, and the use, in 1865, of antiseptics , which, it 
is calculated, has reduced the deaths from serious amputations 
from 45 per cent to some 12 per cent, besides rendering possible 
numberless operations never before attempted. Nor can we dwell 
here on the revolutions in scientific thought due, for instance, to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and above all to the 
theory of natural selection propounded by Darwin in 1859 in 

1 The fact that the circulation at the present time of the most popular daily newspaper 
exceeds in thirty days the aggregate circulation of all the newspapers for the 365 days of 1821. 
shows how enormously their sale has increased. 

2 It was first made popular by the successful lighting of Westminster Bridge in the year of 
Vittoria (18x3). 
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the Origin of Species — a theory which has profoundly affected 
man’s speculations in every domain of thought. 

3. Social Progress in the Nineteenth Century 

Having briefly reviewed the revolution effected by science in 
trade and industry, we must mention some of its momentous 
results. First, and most striking, is the growth in popu- 
scientific lation which is, to some extent at all events, the result 
progress. ^ ^ i n( j ustr } a i evolution. Previously the growth had 
been slow. The population of England and Wales, which was 
estimated to have been in 1570 about four and a quarter millions, 
Growth in to0 ^ more ^ an tw0 centuries to double itself. But 
population. w ^] 1 th e close of the eighteenth century came a rapid 
increase. The population of the United Kingdom has risen from 
fourteen millions in 1789 to forty-five millions in 1911, the de- 
velopment being greatest in England a?hd Wales, where the 
population during this period has almost* quadrupled. 

Moreover, not only has the population increased, but the 
centres of population have shifted from the south to the north, 
centres of Bristol and Norwich had been in old days next in 
population, importance to London; but the growth of cities such 
as Liverpool and Manchester was startling in its rapidity, and the 
north, owing partly to the contiguity of coal mines and iron, and 
partly to the suitability of the Lancashire climate for cotton manu- 
factures, has become the great industrial and progressive part of 
influx into nation. Then, again, the population has shifted from 
the towns. tfj e country to the town. In the old days tja£ great 
mass of the nation had been occupied in agriculture. But the land 
was unable to support more labour. Indeed, of late years the com- 
bined effects of machinery and of the substitution of pasture for 
arable 1 have been to lessen rather than increase the demand for 
labour on the land, whilst the higher wages and greater excite- 
ments of the town have made the supply of labour hardly ade- 
quate even for the lessened demand. The chief reason, however, 
of the influx into the towns is that the factory system, under which 

1 Due chiefly to the fact that the growing of com, owing to American competition,, has 
since 1878 ceased in many districts to be profitable. 
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numbers of people are employed in large manufactories, has dis- 
placed the old domestic system , under which men worked in their 
own cottages or in the house of a small master. It is true that 
even as late as the “ ’forties ” and “’fifties” of the nineteenth 
century many industries were in the hands of domestic workers 
or very small masters, but the development of machinery and 
of steam and electric power has made their eventual disappear- 
ance inevitable. 

At the present time over three-quarters of the nation are town- 
dwellers. What the ultimate effect of this change on the nation 
will be has yet to be seen ; but some prophesy as a result Town 
stunted bodies and shallow and excitable minds. As to life * 
the conditions of the towns, it may be said that, though often 
deplorable enough now, they used to be much worse. The cor- 
porations which used to govern them were inefficient and corrupt. 
Housing was scandalously insufficient and often squalid. 1 Gradu- 
ally the conditions have* improved. The Municipal Corporations 

Act of 1835 helped to reform the government of towns. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and of late years to an 
immensely increasing extent, municipalities have taken in hand, 
on the whole with advantage to their towns, the supply of such 
things as gas, water, tramways, and baths, and even attempted to 
deal with the housing problem under an Act passed in 1891. 

Not only has there been a great increase of population, but an 
even greater increase of wealth. It has been reckoned that the 
aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom, which at the i ncrease of 
beginning of the nineteenth century was £2, 000, 000,000, wealth - 
was at the beginning of the twentieth ^i5,ooo,ooo,ooo. 2 Not 
only have great manufacturers, “Captains of Industry” arisen 
and made large fortunes, but there has been a striking increase 
in the numbers and prosperity of the middle and lower middle 
classes. To most of the labouring classes the factory system has 
in the long run meant greater regularity of work, bigger wages, 
better organization, and far less waste of human effort, and it has 

* It was reckoned that in the year of Queen Victoria's accession one-tenth of the population 
of Manchester and one-seventh of that of Liverpool lived in cellars, whilst in Bethnal Green, 
which was fairly thickly populated, there was not one sewer. 

2 The imports per head of the population, which were in 1820^1, 5s., have risen to ^14 in 
zqoq, and the exports per head during the same period have risen from £2, xs. to £io, gs. 
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employed a far greater number than was possible under the old 
system. Moreover, the ease of communication, and the enormous 
increase in the output and variety of manufactured goods and 
their infinitely greater cheapness, have enabled the many to enjoy 
comforts and conveniences that hitherto only the few had been 
privileged to possess. 

Yet the new conditions have brought in their train great 
evils, the mitigation of which has been — since the Reform 
Bill of 1832 — one of the chief occupations of Parlia- 

Evils of new TT r t , , „ , , . .. . 

system, and ment We have already alluded to the conditions 
how remedied. ^ towns. The new factory system, again, led 

— perhaps inevitably at first — to grave abuses. The xactories 
were often unwholesome and insanitary; there was no maximum 
of working hours, no minimum of ventilation or 

Abuses of . . 

factory cleanliness, no adequate precautions against dangerous 
system * machinery or unhealthy trades demanded by the State. 
Most horrible of all, perhaps, was the employment of children, 
who at an early age were sent in thousands by ^workhouses, chari- 
table institutions, or by their parents to work long hours under 
the most depressing conditions. A committee appointed as late 
as 1840 found in manufactories 1 and in mines that, though boys 
and girls on the average began work between seven and nine 
years of age and worked twelve hours a day, yet they not in- 
frequently began work as early as four years of age, and the? 
were sometimes employed for sixteen or eighteen hours con- 
secutively. Moreover, children in mines were often at work in 
the wet, in absolute darkness, and in an atmosphere in which a 
candle would not burn, opening and shutting trapdoor^all day 
long, or dragging, tied by girdle and chain and on hands and 
knees, loads of coal unduly heavy for them. 

Gradually these conditions have been improved, chiefly 
through the agency of a great series of Factory Laws — some 
The Factory f° r ty m ail. The first Acts, passed in 1802 and 
Laws. 1833, were confined to work in cotton mills , and the 

latter of these Acts forbade the employment of children under 
nine in the mills, insisted that those between nine and thirteen 
should have two hours a day in school, and limited the hours 

1 Other than cotton mills, where it was forbidden by law; see next paragraph. 
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of work of those between thirteen and eighteen , to sixty-eight 
hours per week. In 1842 an Act was passed which prohibited 
the employment underground of children under ten, and of 
women. In 1847, chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, .and in spite of much opposition in Parliament, came the 
great Act which limited the hours of boys and girls under 
eighteen and of women in many factories to ten hours per day 
— an Act which had the effect indirectly of reducing the work 
of the men in many industries to the same number of hours. 

Since the mid -century, State interference has steadily in- 
creased. Laws have been passed which sought to remedy the 
other evils of factory life, by insisting, for instance, upon a certain 
standard of ventilation and cleanliness, and laying down minute 
regulations about dangerous industries such as mining; whilst 
an army of inspectors has been appointed to see that these 
various laws are enforced. Not only factories and workshops 
but hotels and shops 1 *have come under State supervision; and 
early in the twentieths century a series of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts was passed which has practically compelled all 
employers of labour to insure their workmen and servants 
against the risks which may arise out of their employment 

In Scotland, owing to the system of education established 
in 1696 (see p. 458), the people were more or less educated, 
but in England and Wales the ignorance of the Xhe ignorance 
people was as appalling as the conditions under of the P e °P le - 
which many of them used to live and work. The Commission 
of 1840 — already alluded to — found people who had never heard 
of London or of America, of Jesus Christ or of God except in 
an oath, and it is reckoned that, of the boys and girls of thirteen 
or fourteen years old, half could not read and nearly three- 
quarters could not write. Yet something in the way of educa- 
tion was already done before this. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Sunday schools had been started in most 
districts. Early in the nineteenth century two societies had 
been founded in order to build and maintain schools. In 1833 
the State began to interest itself in education by making an 
annual grant of ^10,000 to each of these societies, whilst in 

* A shop girl, for Instance, has a legal right to a seat behind the counter. 

(c 271 ) ' ■ 39 
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this same year a Factory Act insisted that children in cotton 
mills should have instruction for at least two hours a day. By 
degrees and through voluntary efforts the schools increased. 

A new era opened in 1870; for in that year Mr. Forster 
passed the Elementary Education Act, by which the education 
of all children up to the age of thirteen — raised subsequently to 
fourteen — was made compulsory, and popularly elected School 
Compulsory Boards were created to supervise it in districts where 
education. there was no school already built by voluntary effort, 
or where the ratepayers desired it. Till 1891 the parents had 
to contribute, but in that year education was made free; so that 
at the present time, instead of the ^20,000 of 1833, the com- 
munity pays, either through rates or through taxes, ^24,000,000 
annually for the cost of education. Under an Act passed in 
1902, the general control of education is, subject to the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, now vested, in each county, 
m the County Council, and in the larger towns in the Borough 
Councils; and great efforts are being made to ^develop secondary 
education, i.e. the education of those over fourteen. The State 
has recently gone one step farther; not only does it see that 
every child shall be instructed, ' but it also empowers the Local 
Authority to feed children who may be necessitous; and insists 
upon all children being medically inspected at least twice during 
their school career. 

Scotland had, as we have seen, a long start in education; 
but even in that country reforms were necessary. By an Act 
passed in 1872, the control of the parish and other schools was 
transferred to elected School Boards, and the cost gf main- 
taining the schools was borne by the rates ; in 1882 better 
provision was made for secondary education, and a few years 
later elementary education was made free. 

If the new conditions in trade and industry have made em- 
ployment more stable for the great majority, they have made 
it more precarious for many. A large number of 
people are occupied in casual labour, such as the 
dockers, whose means of livelihood are uncertain, or in seasonal 
trades, such as building, which depend upon the weather. In 
the large towns, instead of learning a trade as an apprentice 


Unemployment 
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boys on leaving school plunge into occupations in which there 
is no future, for the sake of the immediate wages offered. 1 
People, again, who have acquired skill in one particular industry 
or occupation may find, as the result of a new machine or a new 
fashion, “ their niche in industry broken up”. 2 Trade, it is said, 
goes in cycles; years of prosperity are followed by years of de- 
pression, and many workers are consequently thrown out of 
employment. The worst periods of depression seem to have 
been during the years just before and just after the close of the 
great war with Napoleon, and for the five years succeeding the 
accession of Queen Victoria, whilst the civil war in America 
produced a cotton famine which had dreadful results in Lanca- 
shire in 1 86 1. 

As a result of all this, new and complex problems of poverty 
arose, problems which, so far, the State has not been successful 
in solving. It may be convenient here to trace the The Poor Law 
history of the Poor Lcftvs in England. In England of Elizabeth * 
and Wales, under^ the Poor Law passed at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign (1601), each parish looked after its own poor, and overseers 
were appointed in each parish for this purpose. The impotent 
were to be relieved, the children' to be apprenticed, and the able- 
bodied set to work ; whilst the rogue or sturdy beggar caught 
“ begging or misordering himself” was to be whipped, and then 
put to work or sent to a house of correction. But in the eigh- 
teenth century some fatal mistakes were made. In the first place, 
in 1782, a law was passed enacting that work must be found near 
his own home for an able-bodied man who applied for relief. 
Such ajaw led to work being undertaken which was often un- 
necessary and wasteful. Then, in 1795, during the great war, the 
Berkshire magistrates ordered that outdoor relief (i.e. relief outside 
the workhouse) should be given to those who applied, on a scale 
fixed according to the price of corn and the children in the family, 
and this policy was adopted in many other counties. No stigma 
attached to, nor were enquiries made about, nor any test of 
poverty imposed upon, those who applied for relief. Such a 

* Indeed in London nearly three-fourths of the boys go into unskilled occupations. 

* Perhaps the artisans in the eighteenth century were not to be altogether blamed if, fore- 
seeing this, they broke into the house of Hargreaves and destroyed his mach’^e, and so per- 
secuted Kay that he had to fly to Paris. 
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policy was disastrous. The lot of the pauper was often preferable 
to that of the independent labourer, whilst in some places the 
wages were reduced, the labourer having the deficiency made up 
by outdoor relief. Consequently the cost of relief went up by 
leaps and bounds, 1 and in many places land went out of culti- 
vation because it no longer paid, with such heavy rates, to till it. 

A Commission which sat in 1834 revealed these and other 
abuses, and proposed a scheme, which was adopted. Under 
The Poor Law ^ 1S scheme the parishes — some fifteen thousand 
of 1834. in number — were grouped into six hundred and 

forty-three Unions . Each Union was controlled, subject to the 
general supervision of a Poor Law Commission, and subsequently 
of the Local Government Board, by Boards of Guardians, who 
were popularly elected from the districts comprised in the union, 
and whose officials — the relieving officers — had to enquire into 
the condition of applicants for relief, and report to the guardians. 
Outdoor relief (i.e. relief outside the workhouse in money or 
kind) might be given to the sick and aged, to widows and 
children. But for the able-bodied man, so it was hoped, the 
Union was to be “ the hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster 
he can find, and thus induce him to make the application for 
relief his last and not his first resource”. Hence on him w r as 
imposed the “workhouse test”; he was, as a rule, only to be 
allowed relief inside the workhouse, and his lot there was to be 
less eligible than that of the independent labourer outside. 

There is no doubt that under this system many of the abuses 
which had crept in were swept away. The aim of relief has been, 

in many unions, “to avert starvation, and not to 

The Poor Law _ „ f . #•- 

Commission bestow comfort , whilst “pauperism has been, m 

the eyes of the poor, associated with disgrace A 
Commission, however, which issued its report in 1909, has proved 
that, at all events of late years, it has not been satisfactory. No 
successful attempt has been made to link private charity and 
State relief together. The Local Government Board has not had 
sufficient powers of supervision. The Boards of Guardians have 
shown a most astonishing variety in their methods of relief, and 


1 In one village, for instance, the rates for the relief of the poor, though there was hardly 
any increase in the population, rose from under £11 in 1801 to £367 in 1832. 
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have proved themselves often inefficient and sometimes corrupt, 
whilst little interest has been shown in their election. The 
u workhouse test” has in many cases been neglected, and the 
workhouses themselves have been places where “ old and young, 
infirm and able-bodied, imbeciles and epileptics” have been 
crowded together. Moreover, the relief — either indoor or out- 
door — of all classes of the poor has been often either “too bad 
for the good or too good for the bad”, either so scanty as to 
inflict real hardship on the genuine man in temporary want of 
employment and the poor widow who has to bring up her 
children, or so sumptuous as to attract the loafers who have 
never done an honest day’s work. It must be left to future years 
to solve these and other difficult problems connected with the 
poor. 1 How important they are may be gathered from the fact 
that one in every twenty-one of the population, and four out of 
every nine who are over sixty-five years of age, in each year 
obtain some kind of ^pauper relief — either indoor, outdoor, or 
medical; or, put in another way, the total number relieved equals 
the combined population of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and the cost of such relief s is nearly half that of the army. 

The history of the Poor Law in Scotland has been somewhat 
different. By an Act passed in 1579 each parish looked after 
its own poor. But relief was not given to the The Poor Law 
able-bodied, and there were no poorhouses, whilst in Scotl and. 
in most parishes money relief was obtained, not by compulsory 
rates, but by other means, such as voluntary contributions. Con- 
sequently in Scotland it was not the profusion but the exiguous- 
ness iiv^he relief given, not the extravagance but the parsimony 
of the local authorities, which were the chief evils. But in 1845 
a law was passed which recommended the provision of poor- 
hbuses, and which ordered compulsory rates where necessary. 
The Poor Law Commission of 1909, however, found grave defects 
in the Scottish system. The parishes, which (except in the large 
towns) remain the unit of administration, are in many districts 
either too small or too large, whilst the prohibition of outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied, where it is not evaded, often leads to 

* Since this Report was issued, the creation of Labour Exchanges has done something tc 
mitigate unemployment. 
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great hardships being inflicted. The Scottish poorhouse is com- 
posed of as diverse elements as the English workhouse, and in 
other respects the Scottish system is open to the same objections 
as the English system; for instance, the inadequate control exer- 
cised by the Local Government Board, and the lack of super- 
vision in the distribution of outdoor relief. 

It has been evident from this brief summary that the State 
has taken, to an increasing extent, a larger share in controlling 
the lives of its citizens. Not only does it concern 

Growth of . , _ . , . , . . , 

state itself with the education of the young, the care of 

m e e ence. ^ ^g^ute, the protection of the workers, but it has 
passed laws regulating the public health and the supply of food; 
it often arbitrates in disputes been masters and men; and in 
1908 it passed laws which laid down a mass of regulations with 
regard to the children, and provided pensions for the aged 
over seventy. It may be reckoned that on education, public 
health, the poor, and the aged, some ^'7 0,000, 000 of public 
money was spent in 1909. As civilization advances and gets 
more complex, the probability is that the duties of the State will 
become even heavier. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
State has brought about all the improvements that have taken 
place. Employers have become more humane; private charity 
has done much to alleviate distress; education is still largely 
assisted by voluntary effort ; and, finally, the workmen themselves, 
by co-operation and by trade unions, have helped to better their 
own lot. The Trade Unions, composed of workmen — though not 
The Trade workmen — employed in each particular branch 

Unions. 0 f industry, have gone through many vicissitudes. In 
1800 a law — called the Combination Act — was passed, under 
which any artisan organizing a strike or joining a trade union 
was a criminal, and liable to imprisonment. Though this Act 
was repealed in 1825, a strike might still be a conspiracy, and 
a trade union could not claim the protection of the law. In the 
seventies unions were legalized, whilst in 1906 a bill was passed 
which gave them a privileged position, because the courts are 
not allowed to entertain any action against them in their cor- 
porate capacity, and they are no longer held financially respon- 
sible for the illegal actions of their officials in a strike. Though 
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they have in some ways prevented the labourer from making the 
best use of his ability, and though the strikes which they have 
organized have not always been justifiable, yet the trade unions 
have done much to raise the wages of their members, to find 
them employment, and to help them when sick or out of work* 1 


XLIV. Politics and Parties from 
1815 to 1832 

The effects of the “ Industrial Revolution ” were felt not less 
in political than in other spheres of national life. The growth of 
'he big towns, the increase in the numbers and impor- influence 
tance of the middle class, all contributed to make it industrial 
impossible to continue* a system under which the vast ^volution 
majority of peoplp had no vote, and the members of pities 
the House of Lords, through their influence over “ pocket 
boroughs”, nominated a large proportion of the members of the 
House of Commons (see Ch. XX&VI). The reform of Parliament 
was bound to come, and it is only surprising that it should have 
been delayed till 1832. The influence, however, of the French 
Revolution upon English opinion had been that reform was 
associated with revolution or with a military despotism like that 
of Napoleon. Moreover, the great war had occupied the energies 
of Great Britain until 1815. And after the war was over, her 
attention was at first taken up with matters other than political 
reform. Finally, when the agitation for reform did come, it was 
not immediately successful. 

Consequently, for the first seventeen years after the battle of 
Waterloo the British Constitution remained unchanged. The 
eldest son of George III exercised the powers of the George, 
monarchy, first after 1811 as Prince Regent , and then |eg e C nt, 
after 1820 as King George IV; but his private life was ^d'King 
so disreputable that he was despised and disliked by the i82 °- 3 °- 

1 Of late years the membership of trade unions has largely increased ; in 1906 the mimbat' 
of trade unions was over one thousand, with a total membership of over two millions. 
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best elements in the nation; and the power and influence of 
the Monarchy was, as a consequence, seriously weakened. The 
Government remained under the control of the landowning 
oligarchy; the Tory section of it was in power, first under Lord 
Liverpool till 1827, and later on under the Duke of Wellington. 
Finally, however, in 1830, a Whig ministry, pledged to Parliamen- 
tary reform, came into office. 

1. Years of Distress, 1815-22 

This period of seventeen years may be still further subdivided. 
The first seven years ( 1813 - 22 ) were years of even greater dis- 
, tress for the people than the later years of the Napo- 

Causes of „ , ___ , , , , . . . _ 

distress, leonic War, and those who thought that times of peace 
iSis-sa. were neC essarily times of prosperity were grievously 
disappointed. British shippers, instead of enjoying a monopoly 
of the carrying trade, found eager rivals/ British manufacturers 
found a great reduction in the demand Tor their goods both at 
home and abroad, partly because munitions of war were no longer 
required, and partly because foreign nations began to develop 
their own manufactures. British farmers found that the price of 
com was nearly halved. In addition to this there were heavy 
taxes and some very bad harvests, especially that in 1816. As a 
result, there was a general depression in every industry. Mills 
were closed, iron furnaces blown out, and farms given up in many 
districts. Artisans and agricultural labourers, soldiers and sailors, 
were thrown out of work, and the numbers of the unemployed 
were further swelled owing to the transition from hand labour to 
machinery referred to in the last chapter. Nor did the poor gain 
the full effects of the reduced price of corn, as the price of bread 
did not decrease proportionately. 

As a result of the widespread distress, many riots arose. In 
. the midland counties the riots — called Luddite 1 after the 

Riots m , . . , 

Great name of the man who originated them — took the form 
n 1 ’ of the destruction of machinery. In London a mob, 

1 Ned Ludd was a village idiot in a Leicestershire village. Baited one day, he pursued his 
tormentors into a house and broke some machines. Hence, when machines were afterwards 
broken, it became customary to say that Ludd had broken them. 
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whose leader demanded universal suffrage and annually elected 
Parliaments, marched from Spa Fields with the intention of seizing 
the Tower, and did actually reach the City and effect some damage 
before it was dispersed. In Derby a riot, in which it is said some 
five hundred rioters were routed by eighteen hussars, was dignified 
with the name of an insurrection. In Manchester in 1819 a great 
meeting of some fifty thousand people was held in order to press 
for reform. The magistrates considered such a meeting illegal, tried 
to arrest its leaders, and finally ordered the yeomanry to charge 
and disperse the crowd. The yeomanry accordingly charged and 
killed one man, besides wounding forty other persons — an action 
generally known as the Manchester Massacre or the Battle of 
Peterloo , though the killing of one man hardly constitutes a 
massacre, and a contest in which one side was defenceless could 
hardly be called a battle. A year later, in 1820, came what is 
known as the Cato Street Conspiracy. A plot was hatched by 
some men in Cato Sti^et, London, the purpose being to murder 
all the members of th^. cabinet whilst they were at a dinner party 
in Grosvenor Square, but the plot was fortunately discovered 
before it could be carried into effect. In Scotland also there was 
great discontent; a general strike took place in Glasgow in 1820, 
whilst at Bonnymuir y in Stirlingshire, the yeomanry had to fight a 
mob of armed insurgents. 

In dealing with the critical situation produced by the depres- 
sion in trade and the consequent rioting, the Tory Government 
relied upon two cures. To encourage farming, a law The Corn 
was passed forbidding the importation of corn till the co^dv£ d 
price was 80^. per quarter. To discourage agitation Acts * 
and rioting, resort was had to coercion. The leaders of the mob 
were tried, and, if found guilty, were executed The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and the Government was therefore 
able to keep people in prison without bringing them up at once 
for trial. And, finally, in 1819 Parliament passed what are known 
as the Six Acts or the Gag Acts — the most important being 
one which imposed a heavy stamp duty on pamphlets, and 
another making the calling of big public meetings illegal without 
the consent of the mayor of a town or the lord-lieutenant of a 
county. 
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This policy of coercion, though successful, was not popular. 
Moreover, on George IV’s accession to the throne in 1820, the 
unpopularity of the Government was further increased by their 
attempt to pass, at the king’s instigation, a bill of divorce against 
Queen Caroline, whom George had married in 1795, though he 
had lived apart from her for some time. Popular opinion was 
strongly in favour of the queen, and when the Government 
majority in the House of Lords sank to 9, the bill was abandoned. 
Though the death of the queen in 1821 saved further complica- 
tions, the Government was discredited. 

2. Beginning of Reforms, 1822—7 

With 1822 begins the second of our subdivisions. In that 
year what was to all intents and purposes a new ministry came 
. into power, though it had the^same leader in Lord 

Changes m ^ ® _ 

Lord Liver- Liverpool. Of the more reactionary or ultra -Tory 
ministry, ministers who had influenced the Government’s policy, 
Addington retired from office (though not at once from 
the cabinet), and Lord Castlereagh, the foreign secretary and 
leader of the House of Commons, committed suicide. The chief 
of the new leaders in the cabinet was Canning. He had had 
Canning a brilliant youth. At Eton he had edited a paper with 
such ability that a Londpn publisher gave him ^50 for 
its copyright Whilst at Oxford, he was introduced to Fox, and 
was invited to the great Whig houses. The French Revolution, 
however, converted him into a Tory, and he became, in 1796, 
under secretary for foreign affairs in Pitt’s ministry, and made 
some famous contributions, satirizing the supporters of the Revo- 
lution, in a weekly newspaper called the Anti-Jacobin. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 Canning went out of office, but from 1804-6 
he was a member of Pitt’s second administration. In 1807 he 
became secretary of state for foreign affairs in the Portland 
ministry. The timely seizure of the Danish fleet in that year 
was due to him, and he was a strong supporter of our 
intervention in Spain and Portugal Differences of opinion in 
the ministry between Castlereagh and Canning led to a duel 
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between them in 1809 1 , but neither was seriously injured. Shortly 
afterwards, on Perceval becoming prime minister, Canning re- 
signed, though, as an independent member, he advocated ener- 
getic measures in the Peninsula. When the war was over, he 
had served for four years in Lord Liverpool's ministry. In poli- 
tics a moderate Tory, he became in 1822 leader of the House of 
Commons and secretary for foreign affairs. Two other moderate 
Tories took prominent offices: Huskisson became president of 
the board of trade, and Peel took Addington's place as home 
secretary. 

As a result of this reconstitution of the ministry, the period, 
as it has been called, of legislative stagnation, which had lasted 
for some sixty years, came to an end. During the Reforms> 
next five years (1822-7) many useful reforms were i822 " 7 * 
made. Canning inaugurated a new Liberal foreign policy. 
Proposals were made — which were not converted into laws 
till later — to make the Corn Laws of 1815 less stringent 
Huskisson succeeded in repealing the Combination Law of 1800, 
which pressed so hardly upon workmen (see p. 602), and the 
Navigation Laws, which were held to be no longer necessary to 
protect our shipping. Considered in his own time an advanced 
free trader, Huskisson was in reality a moderate protectionist 
who abolished many of the duties on raw material, but who 
took care, whilst reducing the absurdly high duties on foreign 
manufactures, still to give some measure of protection to British 
manufactures by duties ranging from 30 to 15 per cent. At 
the same time he developed the prosperity of the colonies by 
encouraging emigration, by relaxing the Corn Laws in the case 
of colonial corn, and, above all, by allowing foreign countries 
to trade directly with them. 

Meantime Peel revised the Criminal Code and mitigated 
its severity. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
a capital offence, for which a man might be hanged, to rob a 
shopkeeper of goods to the value of $s. or over, or to pick a 
man's pockets, or to steal a sheep, or to poach a rabbit warren. 

* The disagreement arose out of the failure of the Walcheren Expedition iu 1809. In the 
duel each missed his first shot; Canning’s second shot hit the button of Lord CastlereaghV 
coat, and Lord Castlereagh's second wounded Canning in the thigh. 
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It was largely due to Peel that the number of capital offences, 
which used to be no less than a hundred and sixty in number, 
has been gradually reduced till those of murder and treason 
are alone left At the same time the fact that men were 
growing more humane is shown in the first attempts to prevent 
cruelty to dumb animals, and in the prohibition of spring-guns 
and man-traps, which had been not infrequently used in past- 
times by game-preserving landlords. 1 

3. 1827-32, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bills 

The third subdivision begins in 1827. The death of Lord 
Liverpool, in February of that year, followed six months later 

_ , by that of Canning after a short tenure of the 

Wellington premiership, opens a new ^period. 1 he time for 
Cathoifc an political reform had at last arrived. The next 
emancipation, y ears (1827-32) are taken up, first, with the 

struggle to secure Catholic emancipation , i.e. to allow Roman Ca- 
tholics to sit in Parliament and to hold offices: and, secondly, with 
the struggle to secure the reform of the House of Commons itself. 
The first of these struggles took place during the premiership of 
the Duke of Wellington. The duke became prime minister in 
1828, and his chief supporter was Peel. On Catholic emanci- 
pation Lord Liverpool’s cabinet had been divided, Canning, 
for instance, being in its favour and Peel against it. But 
O’Connell’s success in Ireland made both the duke and Peel 
feel that it was impossible to resist the reform an^ longer. 
George IV, after withstanding the appeals and arguments of his 
ministers in a five hours’ interview, finally agreed to the 
bill being introduced, and it was passed. Henceforth Roman 
Catholics had the same rights as Protestants, except that they 
could not hold the office of lord high chancellor or lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland or succeed to the throne. Jews, however, continued 
to be excluded from the House of Commons up till 1858. 

1 The Game Laws used to be very severe. As late as 1816 an Act was passed punishing 
with transportation for seven years any person found by night in open ground having in his 
possession any net or engine for the purpose of taking any hare, rabbit, or other game. 
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In securing Catholic emancipation, Wellington lost the 
support of the extreme Tories without gaining the support of 
the Whigs. Moreover, he was too much of a soldier; his 
temperament was too domineering and his methods too 
arbitrary to make him a good prime minister, and he had to 
resign. 

The fall of Wellington’s ministry in 1830 followed imme- 
diately after the death of George IV. To the latter succeeded 
William IV , a genial and not illiberal monarch, 

, 7 William IV and 

and one who was personally popular. To Wei- Lord Grey’s 
lington’s ministry succeeded a Whig ministry, the mmistry ’ l83 °* 
first since the ill-fated coalition of 1783. Its leader was Lord 
Grey . He was a high-minded and honourable Whig nobleman, 
genuinely devoted to Parliamentary reform; moreover, he was 
a good orator, though perhaps of too cold a temperament to 
arouse much popular enthusiasm. His chief lieutenants were 
Lord Brougham , the lord chancellor, a brilliant and erratic man, 
who, it was said,^“kn§Lv a little of everything except law”, Lord 
Althorp , who led the House of Commons, and three statesmen 
who subsequently became prime ministers — Lord Melbourne , Lord 
John Bussell, and Lord Palmerston, who made a conspicuous 
mark as foreign secretary. 

The Whigs had long been in favour of Parliamentary reform, 
and Lord Grey’s Government made the passing of a Reform Bill 
their first and greatest object. Of the final struggle The strU ggie 
for the reform of Parliament little can be said here. §efomi Bill 
The case for reform was overwhelmingly strong. *831-2. 

Yet the opposition on the part of the Tories was fierce and 
protracted. The Government, amidst intense excitement, carried 
the second reading of its first Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons by a majority of one in the largest division known 
till that time (March, 1831). 1 But in the consideration of the 
details in committee the Government was defeated. Accord- 
ingly the Government dissolved Parliament, and as the result 
of a general election obtained a largely increased majority. A 
second Reform Bill passed the House of Commons and was 


* “You might have heard a pin drop”, Macaulay wrote, “as Duncannon read the num- 
bers. Then again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely refrain/ 
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rejected by the House of Lords* A third bill accordingly 
followed, which the House of Lords mutilated. 

The popular excitement and indignation were overwhelming. 
In London the mob broke the windows of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s house, 1 and tried to drag him from his horse when he was 
riding through the City of London. The men of Birmingham 
threatened to refuse to pay taxes, and to march twenty thousand 
strong upon London, and the Bristol men burnt and sacked the 
Mansion-House and other places in that city. Additional troops 
had to be sent north to deal with threatened disorders in Scot- 
land. The ministry, to bring matters to a crisis, resigned. The 
Duke of Wellington tried to form a ministry, but failed, and 
Lord Grey accordingly returned to power. The third bill was 
sent up again to the House of Lords. The duke, realizing that 
civil war was imminent, and that the king had agreed, if neces- 
sary, to create new peers, 2 gave way, and with his followers ab- 
stained from voting. The bill was passed, received the king’s 
assent, and at last became law (June, 1*832). 


XLV. Politics and Parties from the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to that of 1867 

1. The British Constitution, 1832—1911 

To Liberal enthusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill was 
the panacea for all human ills; even children, it is ssffid, went 
Terms of a ^ out t * ieir playgrounds shouting, “ The Reform Bill 
Reform has passed! The Reform Bill has passed!” To the 
Tories, on the other hand, the passing of the bill 
meant the downfall of Great Britain; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton expressed the opinion that in six weeks’ time Lord Grey 
would be out of office, and that henceforward no gentleman 

1 The duke consequently put up iron shutters, which remained till his death. 

2 “The king”, so ran the document from the king, “grants permission to Earl Grey and 
to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, £0 create such a number of peers as will be sufficient to 
ensure the passing of the Reform Bill, first calling up peers' eldest sons.” 
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would be able to take part in public affairs. Yet in itself the 
Reform Bill appears to us now a mild measure. It abolished 
a great number of “rotten” and “pocket” boroughs, a hundred 
and forty-three seats in all, and gave them to counties or large 
towns. The franchise in the counties was extended to copy- 
holders 1 and long leaseholders of lands worth £10 a year, or 
to tenants-at-will of lands worth ^50 a year, and in the boroughs 
to holders of houses worth ^ioa year. But it is reckoned that 
under the bill only one person out of every twenty- two of the 
whole population had a vote. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, nevertheless, broke down the 
monopoly of power possessed by the land-owning aristocracy, 
and by giving the vote to all the middle class altered 
the centre of gravity m politics. Moreover, once Bills of 1863 
a Reform Bill was passed, other bills were bound to and l884 ’ 
foil owl In 1867 a Conservative ministry passed the second 
Reform Bill, which gave the vote to the better-class artisan in 
the towns. An$ then, in 1884, the vote was given to the 

agricultural labourer in country districts and to nearly all men 
in towns. Since that date it may be said that practically every 
one has had a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a pauper, 
a criminal, a woman, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington's prophecy with regard to gentlemen 
ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved to be signally 
wrong. No doubt members after 1832 were drawn ^ 
from a wider circle, and more merchants and more in politics 
lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old govern- after l832 ‘ 
ing families still had great influence. The most striking feature 
of British political life has been that, at all events till recent 
years, what may be called the public school class has governed 
Britain. Of our leading statesmen in the nineteenth century 
the great majority have been educated at the larger public 
schools. 2 Though, however, the character of our legislators did 

1 A copyholder is almost as complete an owner of land as the freeholder. It is true the 
land does not belong to him, but practically he cannot be dispossessed of it without his 
consent. 

2 In the Parliament of 1865 one-quarter of the members, it has been computed, were con- 
nected with thirty-one families, whilst in the Parliament of 1900 one-quarter of the members 
had been educated at either Eton or Harrow. Up till X906 the number of Labour members 
was insignificant, and not one of them had entered the cabinet 
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not greatly alter, yet the character of legislation did. The period 
of quiescence in legislation came finally to an end. The rival 
programmes of each party were full of legislative promises, and to 
an increasing extent, as the franchise was extended, this legislation 
lias been passed for the benefit of the working classes. More* 
over, the methods of politics changed. Reporters were admitted 
to the debates. The sessions were more protracted. Members 
became more regular in their attendance. Again, public meet- 
ings became far more common. Canning was the first great 
statesman to address them, but the prejudice against ministers 
in high office speaking in the country lingered for some time, and 
even as late as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Mr. Gladstone 
addressing public meetings outside his own constituency. 

We have already discussed the working of our Constitution 
between 1714 and 1832 (Chap. XXXVI), and we may say some- 
thing about its practice from 1832 till the early 

Working of the _ , . . K J;. „ „ J 

Constitution, years of the twentieth century. First of all, as to 
the Crown . It is difficult *to estimate exactly the 
importance of the Crown influence since the Reform Bill. In 
influence £ ^ e sphere of foreign politics, however, its influence has 
of Crown. p ro bably been considerable. The increasing knowledge 
tind experience which Queen Victoria, for instance, possessed, 
and her close family connection with most of the crowned heads 
of Europe, 1 were assets of great value in the conduct of foreign 
policy y and we know that Queen Victoria insisted on seeing all 
the foreign dispatches, and being informed and consulted on 
foreign affairs. Then, again, the personality of Edward VII was 
undoubtedly a great factor in withdrawing Great Britain from 
the dangerous isolation into which she had fallen. In home 
politics, the Crown, because of its independence and disinter- 
estedness, has been eminently qualified to play the part of candid 
critic, and to prevent ministers being influenced by merely party 
considerations. More especially in the higher appointments, 
whether in Church or State, its opinions carry weight 

It is, however, in times of crisis that the need of the Crown 
is greatest. An alteration made by Queen Victoria in a dispatch 
probably saved us from a war with America in 1861, and the 

l Sec the genealogy on p. 617. 
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singular felicitousness of the proclamation to the Indian peoples 
after the Indian Mutiny was due to her suggestions. The 
Crown, moreover, must choose the prime minister. Sometimes 
it may have to persuade statesmen to work together in a ministry, 
as in the case of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry of 1852, or act as 
mediator between the rival parties, as in the Irish Church ques- 
tion in 1869. But the greatest influence of the Crown lies in 
its influence upon the empire. Whether in Great or in Greater 
Britain, the Crown is the symbol of the unity of the race; it 
can express, on behalf of the whole empire, the feelings of all 
The undisguised rule of a temporary majority in the British 
House of Commons would be likely to provoke irritation rather 
than enthusiasm, but every part of the empire bears gladly the 
“ golden fetters” lightly imposed through the existence of the 
Crown. 1 

The House of Lords during this period was still powerful; 
but it no longer asserted its equality with the other House. The 
part played by the House of Lords in delaying or The Hoilses of 
preventing legislation is at present a matter of fierce Parliament, 
controversy. Many bills sent up by the House of Commons 
have been rejected by the Upper House; but the House of 
Lords has eventually passed most measures which it felt the 
nation really desired. The House of Commons became un- 
questionably the chief legislative body. It is there that bills 
were exhaustively discussed, and, above all, it was upon a ma- 
jority in this House that the existence of a ministry depended. 
For during this period the Cabinet System passed The cabinet 
through the last stages of its evolution. Composed, system * 
except m the case of one or two coalition ministries, of statesmen 
of the same party, the cabinet met under the presidency of a 
prime minister, who selected its members and might procure 
their dismissal. It was collectively responsible for the actions of 
each of its members. Its meetings were secret, and no formal 
record was kept of its proceedings, And, as the nineteenth 
century progressed, the cabinet has absorbed more and more of 
the time and energies of Parliament for the consideration of the 

1 In order to appreciate the part that the Crown has played, the Queen's letters— -which 
nave been published up till x86i— should be read. 
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laws which it has brought forward. Moreover, the powers of the 
private member have declined; and this has made the claims of 
party more insistent and individual judgment less possible. 

2. The Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, 1 830-41 

We took as the first period in our political history since 1815 
the seventeen years that elapsed between the battle of Waterloo 

Ch c teri sties an< ^ re f° rm °f Parliament. We may take as 
of politics, a second period the thirty-five years between the 

" first and the second Reform Acts, the years be- 

tween 1832 and 1867, sometimes known as the period of the 
^10 Householder, because it was on his vote that the Govern- 
ment of the day depended Party politics during this period are 
hard to disentangle. The tenets of parties' were, it has been said, 
“ shifting, equivocal, and fluid”. Statesmen were found first upon 
one side and then upon another. Lord Stanley held high office 
in Lord Grey’s Whig cabinet of 1830, and subsequently when 
Earl of Derby formed three r Conservative cabinets. 1 Lord 
Melbourne was in Wellington’s Tory ministry of 1828, and be- 
came a few years later the prime minister of a Whig ministry. 
Gladstone started his political career, in Macaulay’s phrase, as 
a the rising hope of the stern, unbending Tories”, and ended it 
as an advanced Liberal. Peel was the great leader of the Tories, 
and yet his chief measures were those to which the Tory party 
had always been most strenuously opposed. While the extremes 
of the two British parties, Macaulay once said, are separated by 
a wide chasm, there is a frontier line where they almost blend. 
Many of the chief statesmen during these years were near the 
frontier line, and found it easy to cross over. The two extremes 
— the ultra-Tories on the one hand, and the Radicals on the 
other — had nothing in common; but then they did not possess 
much influence. 

For eleven years, from 1830-41, the Whigs — or Liberals as 

1 Curiously enough his son, after being foreign secretary in Disraeli’s Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1874, became ten years later colonial secretary in Gladstone’s Liberal Government. 
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they now began to be called — were in power. They had at first, 
under the leadership of Lord Grey , all the fresh energy of a 
party long exiled from office. As has been narrated, Reforms of 
they reformed the system of election to the House L ? ri ? Gre y’ s 

•' „ __ ministry,--.:. 

of Commons m 1832. They reorganized, in 1834, i 8 3<>“4- 
the whole of our Poor Law system (p. 600). They abolished 
slavery in the British dominions. They passed the first really 
effective factory law for remedying the grave abuses in cotton 
mills, and made the first State grant towards education. But 
disagreements about Irish policy led to the resignation, first 
of Lord Stanley, and later of Lord Althorp; and upon the 
resignation of the latter, Lord Grey, already over seventy years 
of age, insisted upon retiring from office (1834). 

Lord Melbourne succeeded as prime minister in 1834. Lord 
Palmerston remained foreign secretary, and Lord John Russell 
became leader of the House; but Lord Brougham’s 

, , . , Lord Melbourne’s 

services as lord chancellor were soon dispensed ministries, 1834, 
with. The Melbourne ^ministry succeeded in re- l835_41 * 
maining in office almost continuously for seven years. There were, 
however, two ministerial crises. In the very year of its formation, 
in 1834, William IV dismissed it fiecause he objected to its policy 
— interesting as being the last occasion on which the Crown, on its 
own initiative, has thus acted. Peel was summoned from Rome 
to form a ministry, and at once dissolved Parliament; but, finding 
himself in a minority in the newly elected House of Commons, 
he resigned after four months of power, and Melbourne returned. 

The second crisis, in 1839, was due to the so-called Bed- 
chamber Question. Melbourne resigned because he had been 
almost beaten in the Blouse of Commons over Jamaican affairs. 
Peel was called upon by Queen Victoria, who had succeeded to 
the throne in 1837, to become prime minister. But he and 
Wellington, the other Tory leader, insisted upon the ladies of 
the queen’s household, who were Whigs, being replaced by those 
of a Tory character. No doubt Peel was constitutionally correct, 
but he showed some want of tact and discretion in his dealings 
with a young queen barely twenty years of age. 1 The upshot was 


1 There was some truth in the Duke of Wellington’s remark: Peel has no manners, and I 
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that the queen refused to change her ladies, and that Melbourne, 
to the queen’s great satisfaction, returned to power. For more 
than two years Melbourne lingered on, though there were some 
very close divisions in the House of Commons. Finally, in 1841, 
he was beaten by one vote, and dissolved Parliament. In the 
new House of Commons there was a decided Tory majority, and 
Lord Melbourne retired from office — this time for good. 

During Lord Melbourne’s leadership the Whigs had lost their 
reforming zeal. The Municipal Corporations Act, indeed, had 
been passed in 1835, and Penny Postage introduced in 1839, 
But the ministry had adopted a very illiberal policy towards 
Canada, and failed to prevent a rebellion in 1839. Its policy 
towards the Jamaican planters who objected to the emancipation 
of their slaves aroused great opposition. Its administration in 
Ireland had, all things considered, been successful, and won for 
it the unusual support, during a greater part of its career, of 
O’Connell, the leader of the Irish party un the House of Com- 
mons; but the opponents of the ministry maintained, and with 
some reason, that it had not succeeded in keeping Ireland in 
order or in repressing agrarian outrages. 

On the whole, however, it was an advantage to the nation that 
Lord Melbourne remained in power for so long a period. He 
had not been, it is true, an inspiring leader for a re- 

Character g x w 

and^influ- forming party. Though he supported in a lukewarm 
Lord Mel- fashion the Reform Bill of 1832, he had prophesied 
bourne. j ts re sult would be “a prevalence of the blackguard 

interest in Parliament and be was against “ any tampering with 
the Corn Laws”. A liberally minded and cultured he was 
yet too cynical and too indolent to be possessed of any enthu- 
siasms. “Why not leave it alone?” was his invariable query to 
proposals emanating from the more advanced sections of his 
party. “ It doesn’t matter what we say, but we must all say the 
same thing,” was said to have been his remark at a cabinet meet- 
ing. But his shrewdness and humour, combined with his kindli- 
ness and tact, which kept his cynicism under control, made him 
just the sage and worldly-wise counsellor that a young queen who 
had been brought up in some retirement by a German mother 
required. He was in constant attendance upon the queen during 
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the early years of her reign, acting as her secretary and spending 
often six hours a day in her company; and no one can read the 
correspondence between them without realizing the great debt 
which the country owes to the queen’s first prime minister. 1 In 
the words of the Duke of Wellington, it was Lord Melbourne 
“ who taught the queen how to preside over the destinies of this 
great country”. The singularly happy marriage, in 1840, of the 
queen with Prince Albert of Saxe- Coburg made the further tute- 
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lage of Lord Melbourne unnecessary, and with his retirement, in 
1841, the Prince Consort — as Prince Albert was called — became 
the queen’s secretary and confidential adviser. 

r 

3. Sir Robert Peel’s Conservative Ministry and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1841—6 

With the fall of the Whigs in 1841 the Tories returned to 
power. Sir Robert Peel was at last able to form a more durable 
Career of m i**istry than on the two previous occasions on which 
Peei. he had been called to office. Peel, who was the son of 

S have no doubt Lord Melbourne is passionately fond of her,” wrote a contemporary, 
H as he might be of his daughter if he had one. It is become his province to educate, instruct* 
and form the most interesting mind and character in the world/’ 


m 
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a wealthy manufacturer, had been destined, like the younger Pitt, 
for politics from his birth. 1 When he was barely of age, in 1809, 
his father bought for him a “ rotten borough ” in Ireland. He 
quickly made his mark in Parliament. His maiden speech was 
pronounced to be “ the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt ”, 
and within a year he became an under secretary of state. In 1812 
Lord Liverpool made him chief secretary for Ireland, and for the 
next six years he remained the virtual ruler of that country. Sub- 
sequently, in 1822, as we have seen, he was given the post of 
home secretary 2 in Lord Liverpool’s reorganized ministry, and in 
1828 — just before he was forty years of age — he became, in the 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry, leader of the House of Commons. 
During the Whig ascendancy, from 1830 to 1841, he had indus- 
triously revived the energies of the Tory or, as he preferred to 
call it, the Conservative party. He had succeeded in introducing 
many important amendments into the Whig measures, and had 
recruited promising young men such as Gladstone and Disraeli 
to serve under jhis b^H^er. 

Peel thus found himself, in 1841, at the head of a great party, 
and his only difficulty with so much talent at his command was 
whom to exclude from office. The ministry which characteris- 
tic eventually formed was exceptionally strong. It ^®istry* elS 
included four past or future prime ministers, in the l8 4 I ~ 6 - 
Duke of Wellington, who held at first no office of State, though 
later he became commander-in-chief; Lord Aberdeen , the pacific 
foreign secretary; Lord Stanley , who was responsible for the 
colonies; and Gladstone , who was given a post at the Board of 
Trade. ^ Besides these, there was Peel’s closest ally, Graham, who 
was home secretary, and an experienced and clever lord chan- 
cellor in Lord Lyndhurst Yet in this galaxy of talent Peel stood 
pre-eminent. Though a shy man, cold and awkward in his manner 
towards his political followers, 3 he was a weighty and cogent 
speaker, and his skill and tact in managing Parliament made him, 

* When still a boy at Harrow he used to listen to the debates in the House of Commons. 
At Oxford he had worked prodigiously hard, studying just before his examination some 
eighteen hobrs a day,, and he whs the first Oxonian who obtained a double first ; this was not 
possible before owing to the system of examinations. 

2 It was whilst he was home secretary that he formed the Metropolitan Police- 'hence 
their nicknames “peelers” or “bobbies", as his Christian name was Robert. 

3 It was described as “ haughtily stiff or exuberantly bland 
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in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parliament that ever 
lived His immense powers of work, the clearness of his intellect, 
and his great experience enabled him not only to spend eight 
hours a day in the House of Commons attending the debates, not 
only to conduct a huge correspondence, but also to supervise, to 
an extent which no subsequent prime minister has probably even 
attempted to equal, the affairs of the various departments of State. 
Mr. Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “a perfectly organized ad- 
ministration”. “Neither the Grand Turk nor a Russian despot”, 
said Cob'den, the free trader, “ had more power than Peel.” 

Of the four or five most memorable administrations of the 
century, it has been said, the great Conservative Government of 
Sir Robert Peel was undoubtedly one. It had to deal with a 
situation which required the exercise of its great talents. In 
foreign affairs, there was actual war with China, a prospective war 
with Afghanistan, relations strained almost to breaking-point with 
France, and boundary disputes with the United States. At home, 
there was in trade great depression; amongst the poor distress 
was universal, and one person in every eleven was a pauper; riot- 
ing and sedition were rife; and the national revenue had shown 
during the last five years a heavy deficit. How the foreign diffi- 
culties were overcome is related elsewhere (Chap. XL VI 1 1 ). In 
Peel’s domestic affairs, the first object of Peel’s attention was the 
finance, reorganization of national finance. He imposed an in- 
come tax of 7^. in the pound. This not only remedied the deficit, 
but enabled him to lessen the burden of the customs duties. 
Continuing the policy of Huskisson, he — during his five years of 
office — reduced over a thousand of these duties and abashed 
over sk hundred, and by so doing enabled the raw material for 
manufactures to be obtained far more cheaply and the cost of 
living to be reduced. . This does not exhaust Peel’s achievements 
in finance. By the Bank Charier Act of 1844 he reorganized the 
banking system of the country, and limited the issue of bank 
notes payable on demand, notes which in previous times bankers 
had been in the habit of circulating with dangerous profusion. 

In company with many other prime ministers, Peel found 
Ireland a difficulty during his period of power. . It is related else- 
where (Chap. XLVII) how Peel stifled the movement for the 
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repeal of the Union under O’Connell, who was now in opposition 
to the Government. But Peel was not averse to Irish reforms. 
He made a grant towards the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth, and appointed a commission — known as the re a ° ‘ 
Devon Commission — to enquire into the Irish land question. 
Before, however, any legislation could be founded upon the report 
of this commission, a famine occurred in Ireland which was to 
cause not only the fall of Peel, but almost the destruction of the 
party which he led. 

It will he remembered that after the great war with Napoleon 
was over, a law was passed prohibiting the importation of foreign 
corn until the price of corn at home had reached The Anti _ Corn 
a certain height. Subsequently, in 1826, a sliding Law league, 
scale had been adopted whereby the duties on foreign com varied 
with the price of corn at home. But gradually popular feeling 
was aroused against laws which made the price of bread so high. 
Since England’s population had grown so big, it was no longer 
possible to grow qnougfecorn at home cheaply, and bad seasons, 
therefore, were apt to cause much distress. In 1838 the Anti- 
Corn Law League was founded by some Manchester merchants. 
The League was fortunate in its two orators, Cobden and Bright \ 
the one the son of a small Sussex farmer, and by profession a 
Lancashire calico printer, and the other the son of a Lancashire 
cotton spinner. Cobden had the power of stating a case with 
such clearness that the dullest and most ignorant could under- 
stand it, whilst Bright’s chief strength lay in his power of pul- 
verizing the arguments of his opponents. These two, in Cobden’s 
words, li^ed in public meetings, traversing Great Britain from end 
to end, proclaiming the doctrine of free trade, and exhorting the 
people to agitate for the abolition of the Corn Laws. Cobden 
was elected a member of the House of Commons in 1841, and 
Bright in 1843, &nd they, of course, proved a powerful reinforce* 
ment to the small band of free traders in that assembly. 

Peel had come into office at the head of a party which 
strongly favoured the maintenance of the Corn _ 

.. 0 . . The Irish 

Laws*. He nad, however, already modified these Famine and 

laws in T 844, not without some dissatisfaction from e or ws * 

members of his own party, and he seems gradually to have reached 
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the conclusion that the interests of the nation demanded then 
total abolition. And then came the event which forced him to 
take immediate action. In 1845 a disease appeared in Ireland 
which mined the potato crop of that year. More than half the 
population of Ireland depended for their food exclusively upon 
potatoes, and famine with all its horrors threatened the Irish 
people. Corn, the only possible substitute, was deficient in Great 
Britain owing to heavy July rains, and could not be imported 
from abroad except under heavy duties. Peel decided that these 
duties must be suspended and ultimately abolished. But he was 
unable to persuade the majority of his colleagues to agree with 
him, and accordingly resigned office. Lord John Russell, the 
leader of the Whigs, who had also declared for the abolition of 
the Com Laws, was called upon to form a ministry. He failed, 
however, to do so, and Peel was then recalled. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, Peel was able to include 
in his new ministry all the more important of his former col- 
Repeai of l ea g ues > for many Tories felt 'Shat the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, Corn Laws, with Peel as leader, was at any rate pre- 
ferable to a ministry, composed, in Wellington’s phrase, 
of “ Cobden and Co.”, which might attempt reforms of even 
more radical a character. Fierce opposition, however, came from 
one section of the Tory party which held firm to protection. 
Their leaders were Lord George Benti?ick and Benjamin Disraeli. 
The latter, in a series of brilliant and virulent speeches, called 
Peel’s Government an “ organized hypocrisy”, and said of Peel 
himself that he was a 44 sublime mediocrity ”, 1 and that he “ was 
no more a great statesman than the man who gets up behind the 
carriage is a great whip ”. Peel nevertheless succeeded in per- 
suading Parliament to repeal the Corn Laws ; but he was beaten 
in an attempt to pass a Coercion Act dealing with the disorder 
in Ireland, and resigned — never to return to office again. 

Twice, it was said, Peel had betrayed his party — once when 
he yielded over Catholic emancipation in 1829, and again when 
he repealed the Corn Laws. Whether his conduct, in either or 

1 Amongst other things, he compared Peel’s conduct to that of the Turkish admiral who 
steered his fleet straight into the enemy’s port, and who defended his conduct on the plea that 
he was an enemy to war, that he hated a prolonged contest, and that therefore he had ter- 
minated it by deserting the cause of his master. 
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both of these cases, was justifiable, will always be matter for con- 
troversy. It is not necessary, however, to doubt the sincerity 
of Peel’s own change of view. He was one of those 
statesmen very near the border-line between the two betray 6 
parties, and he has been truly called the most Liberal hls party? 
of Conservatives and the most Conservative of Liberals. The truth, 
seems to be that, though he was the leader, he was not really' 
representative of the opinions of the party to which he belonged,, 
his views being those of the middle class, from which he sprang,, 
and not of the great landowners. And it was all to his credit 
that he had the courage and open-mindedness to reconsider his. 
opinions, and, if they changed, to act accordingly. The only 
charge that can be fairly urged against him is that he was secre- 
tive and reserved whilst re-forming his opinions, and gave his party* 
scant notice of his change of view. 

4. The Ministries of Lords John Russell and 
Aberdeen, 1 8 46-5 5 

Peel, by putting an end to protection, had split his own? 
party. One section, under Bentinck, Stanley, and Disraeli,, 
in theory continued to remain protectionists. Peelites and 
Another, to which the Duke of Wellington, Lord Protectionists., 
Aberdeen, and Gladstone belonged, were known as Peeiites,, 
because they remained the faithful supporters of their old leader. 
As a result of the Tory disunion, the Whigs, under Lord John * 
Russell^ returned to office in 1846, and remained Lord j Russell , s 
there till 1852,. The ministry, however, was a ministry, 1846-52. 
Whig ministry of the old type, consisting of peers or the connec- 
tions of peers, and the more advanced elements of the Liberal 
party were not represented. Ireland at first claimed the attention, 
of the Government, and the ministry had to propose measures to- 
alleviate the distress and to repress the disorder caused by the' 
famine. . ' 

"A popular movement in Britain, known as the Chartist 
movement, was the next difficulty which faced the ministry. It 
obtained this name from the fact that its promoters had drawn- 
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up a u People's Charter” which demanded six concessions— man- 
hood suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, payment of 
members, abolition of property qualification for mem- 
movement, bers of Parliament, and equal electoral districts. The 

18481 movement had reached formidable dimensions in 

1838, and had led to serious riots. After that it had been 
quiescent, only to show increased energy in 1848, owing to the 
great revolutions in that year all over Europe (Chap. XLVIIX). 
An Irishman, by name Feargus O’Connor, an enormous man with 
a great capacity for mob oratory, was its leader. 1 A monster 
petition was prepared, containing over five and a half million 
signatures. O'Connor’s idea was to lead a gigantic procession 
and present the petition to the House of Commons. But the 
Duke of Wellington, as commander -in -chief, made such an 
arrangement of the troops that all prospects of disorder were 
dissipated, and, in addition, one hundred and seventy thousand 
special constables, drawn chiefly from the upper and middle 
classes, were sworn in to keep order if th^ need- arose. In the 
end, on a wet day, the monster petition was taken to the House 
of Commons in a hackney coaqh, but the procession was not 
allowed to cross Westminster Bridge. Then the petition was 
examined, and more than half the signatures were discovered 
to be forgeries. The Chartist agitation failed to survive the 
ridicule and discredit that this revelation brought upon it, and 
died harmlessly away, though several of its original demands 
were granted, wholly or in part, in later years. Compared to 
the revolutions on the Continent, the Chartist movement in 
Britain was a very small affair- the forces on the side of order 
in Britain were too strong, and, moreover, the Government being 
based on popular support, the Chartist movement failed to win 
much national sympathy. 

In 1852 Lord John Bussell’s ministry came to an end. The 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston had been severely criticized 
Fail of b y the queen, and his methods were so irregular 

Lord j. Russeii, that he was forced by Lord John Russell to 
resign (1851). A few months later Palmerston 

1 He appealed, he said, “ to the unshaved chins, the blistered hands, and fustian jackets of 
the genuine working man 
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had what he called his “ Tit-for-tat ” with Lord John Russell, 
and beat him in the House of Commons over an amendment 
in a Militia Bill, a defeat which led to the resignation of the 
ministry (1852). 

On Lord John RusselFs resignation, followed by a brief tenure 
of power by Lord Derby (the Lord Stanley of Peel's ministry), 
who did not attempt, however, to revive protec- Lord Aber deen’ S 
tion, the queen persuaded the leaders of the 

. 1 ' ■ ■ * ■ _ _ ■ jni niszsTY $ 

Peehtes and of the Whigs to combine in a coali- lS 5 2 ~s 
tion ministry. Peel had died in 1850, and the Duke of Wellington 
in 1852, but Peel’s followers held the two most important posi- 
tions in the ministry — Lord Aberdeen being prime minister, and 
Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer. The two chief Whigs, 
Lord John jRussell and I^ord Palmerston, made up their dispute, 
the one becoming leader of the House of Commons, and the 
other home secretary, whilst Lord Clarendon was made foreign 
secretary. “ England- does not love coalitions” was Disraeli’s 
remark upon this ministry, and it lasted but a short time and 
accomplished little. Gladstone, however, had time to sweep away 
the remaining protective duties, and made Great Britain a purely 
free-trade country. In foreign affairs the ministry showed itself 
somewhat weak and hesitating, as a coalition of such diverse 
elements was perhaps bound to be, and its mismanagement of 
the Crimean War led to its resignation in 1855. 

5. The Dictatorship of Lord Palmerston, 

1 §55—65, and the Reform Bill of 1867 

For the next ten years (1855.-1865) Lord Palmerston was 
the practical dictator of the country. On two occasions, how- 
ever, he found himself in a minority. He was J , 

, . Lord Palmerston s 

beaten, in 1857, in the House of Commons ministries, 1855-8 

because he upheld a high-handed action of our and 1859 65 ‘ 

agent in Hong-Kong. He thereupon dissolved Parliament and 

came back with a considerable majority. On the second 

occasion, a few months later, in 1858, he was held to have 

truckled to France. A man called Orsini had tried to murder 
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Napoleon III, the ruler of that country. He had contrived his 
plot in London, and, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such an affair and to soothe French susceptibilities, Palmerston 
brought in a Conspiracy to Murder Bill, making such a con- 
spiracy a felony punishable by penal servitude for life. The 
opposition represented this bill as due to French dictation, and 
the bill was thrown out. Palmerston resigned. Lord Derby 
formed the second of his administrations, only to make way, 
after fifteen months of office, for the return of Palmerston in 
1859. 

Apart from foreign affairs, of which Lord John Russell had 
control after 1859, there is little of importance to record during 

these ten years. Gladstone had developed into a 

Domestic , . _ . , . * _ , 

affairs, Liberal, and in 1850 became the chancellor of the 

jgce-g,- 

exchequer. He exhibited great financial skill and still 
greater powers of oratory in the budgets which he annually 
produced. After the Crimean War, in wKich France had been 
our ally, was over, Great Britain becam% very apprehensive of 
Napoleon IIPs ambitions, and the scare of an invasion from France 
led to the formation, in 1858, of the Volunteers , who fifty years 
later were merged in the Territorial Army. The Prince Consort 
died in 1861. Though never very popular in Great Britain, and 
though at times his influence over the queen, especially in 
foreign affairs, was somewhat resented and sometimes misunder- 
stood, he had devoted his whole energies to his adopted country, 
and his death was a great loss. Moreover, the grief of the 
queen was inconsolable, and she lived in almost complete re- 
tirement for the next ten years. 

Lord Palmerston died, “full of years and honour”, in 1865, 
when within two days of his eighty-first birthday. Few can 

Career of Dord ^ave k a< I a ^ ar & er ex P er i ence of political life than 
Palmerston he had. He had been given a “rotten borough” 

to represent in 1807, on the quaint condition of 
its owner that “he should never set foot in the borough”, and 
had remained a member of the House of Commons till his 
death nearly sixty years later. He had served under ten prime 
ministers. For nearly fifty years he had been a minister of the 
Crown, and for a greater portion of the time since 1830 he had 
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been mainly responsible, either as foreign secretary or as prime 
minister, for the foreign policy of the country. Lord Palmerston 
has been described as a thorough English gentleman. He was 
a good-humoured and good-tempered man, bluff and hearty, 
loving a political fight, and yet a generous foe. He was an 
excellent landlord and a keen sportsman, who made of his 
exercise, as he said, “a religion” 1 . Masterful in council, ex- 
pert in administration, he possessed all those qualities of com- 
mon sense, self-confidence, and courage which appealed to his 
country, and towards the end of his life his supremacy was 
hardly questioned, even by his political opponents. He has 
been described, with some truth, as a Conservative at home 
and a Revolutionist abroad. After 1832 he had little sympathy 
with further reform movements in Great Britain, and whilst he 
was in power no reforms were passed; but his sympathy with 
Liberal aspirations in countries which did not enjoy the same 
measure of self-government and liberty as Great Britain was 
sincere and outspoken, fe (p. 655). 

After Lord Palmerston’s death the further reform of Parlia- 
ment could no longer be delayed. The agitation in favour of 
reform became serious, and a 'gigantic procession The Reform 
organized by the reformers swept down the railings Bill of 1867. 
of Hyde Park when its members were not allowed to pass 
through the park gates. Lord John Russell, who succeeded 
Palmerston as prime minister, tried to pass a bill, but some of 
his own party — who were compared by Bright to the discon- 
tented refugees in the cave of Adullam, and hence came to be 
known as “the Adullamites ’’-—attacked the bill so fiercely that 
Lord John Russell resigned. Lord Derby then formed the 
third and last of his administrations. The Conservative leaders, 
and in particular Disraeli, considered that a Reform Bill must 
be produced, though Lord Derby confessed it was a “leap in 
the dark”. Consequently Disraeli, in 1867, piloted a new Reform 
Bill through the House of Commons, though he had, as he 
said, “to educate his own party” as he did so, and though he 

1 Lord Palmerston riding on his old grey horse was one of the most familiar sights in 
London, and he thought nothing of riding in the rain to Harrow — his old school — and back 
when not far short of eighty years of age. 
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had to accept many amendments from the opposition leader, 
Gladstone. 

6. Review of Affairs outside Party Politics, 

1832-67 

On the whole our domestic politics from the fall of Lord 
Grey in 1834 to the Reform Bill of 1867 were, apart from the 
struggle for the repeal of the Corn Laws, unexciting. 

Review of „ _ , . . , , ® 

affairs, This was partly due to the fact that the programme 
1832-67. o j. Liberals or Whigs was exhausted, and that 
they desired organic changes no more than the Conservatives. 
Moreover, towards the close of the period the attention of 
Great Britain was increasingly drawn to affairs outside her own 
shores. First came the revolutionary movements of 1848. 
Then followed the intrigues and negotiations leading to the 
Crimean War of 1854. Immediately softer the termination of 
that war came the Indian Mutiny of 1857, which was followed 
by the war of Italian Unity in 1859. The American Civil 
War occurred in 1861, and caused the stoppage of the supply 
of raw cotton from the Southern States, thus causing the most 
fearful distress in Lancashire, as many of the cotton mills had 
to be closed. Later on came the Danish question which led to 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 (see Ch. XLVIII, §§ 2 and 3). 
But, above all, the best energies of the nation were occupied 
in other directions. The later years of the period were years 
of wonderful and continuous progress in industries and manu- 
factures, a progress which was illustrated by a great exhibition 
held in Hyde Park in 1851. In the domain of literature, Tenny- 
son and Browning, Thackeray and Dickens, Carlyle and Ruskin 
were doing some of their best work. In the domain of science, 
Darwin was arriving at that theory of natural selection based on 
the facts of evolution which was to be published to an astonished 
and at first incredulous world in 1859. 

Moreover, both in England and Scotland, ecclesiastical contro- 
versies were acute. In England, in 1833, the High Church or 
Oxford movement was initiated at Oxford by Newman and Kebie, 
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Its object was not only to make people realize the continuity of 
the Church of England, and to revive some of the ceremonies 
and doctrines of the early and middle ages, but also 
to bring the church more in touch with the needs of chSr?h gh 
the time. The opponents of the High Church party, movement * 
the Broad Church and Low Church parties, maintained that the 
opinions of the more extreme, at all events, of the High Church 
party were contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England 
as settled at the Reformation, and approximated to those of the 
Church of Rome. Colour was lent to this charge by the fact that 
Newman seceded to Rome in 1845, 1 an d that his example was 
followed by many others. These ecclesiastical controversies occu- 
pied much public attention, especially between 1840 and 1865. 
They were of considerable benefit to the Church of England, as 
they provoked keenness and energy, and ever since the Oxford 
movement the activities of that Church have been manifold 
and productive. 

In Scotland, als^ there was, during these years, a great 
religious movement. As has been explained in an earlier chapter 
(see Ch. XXXV), Presbyterianism had, after the revolu- The 
tion of 1688, been established as the State religion of Son 

u Scotland 

Scotland. But considerable dissensions had at vari- 
ous times arisen, more especially as to the system in Scotland 
whereby ministers were appointed by individual lay patrons. It 
was held by d great many that the appointment of ministers should 
rest, not with any individual, but with each separate congregation 
or their representatives, and at all events that the latter should 
posses^ a veto on any appointment. The matter came up before 
Parliament, but the Government would not recognize the right of 
veto. Consequently in 1843 came the famous disruption in the 
Scottish Church, and a large number of people, headed by Dk 
C halmers , founded a new organization called the Free Church 
of Scotland, Some sixty years later, in 1900, the great majority 
of the members of the Free Church amalgamated with the United 
Presbyterian Church, the other chief dissident from the State 
Church, and formed “ the United Free Church”, though a 
minority declined to unite and remained a separate organization. 

1 He eventually became a Cardinal. 
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XLVI. Politics and Parties from 
the Reform Act of 1867 to 
the Parliament Act of 1911 

a. From the Reform Act of 1867 to the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 

We may take as our third period in our survey of politics 
since 1815 the nineteen years that elapsed between the passing 
of the second Reform Rill of 1867 and the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. The Reform Bill of 1867 opened a new era. 
Under that bill as finally passed, all rate-paying householders were 
given the vote, and lodgers who paid ^ioa year in rent, 1 whilst in 
the counties the occupation franchise was lowered to £1 2. Hence- 
forth the artisan in the town became the arbiter in politics, and the 
parties had to adapt themselves to their new master. The Whigs 
became definitely Liberals, and the Radical element grew in- 
creasingly stronger in their councils. The more enterprising of the 
Conservatives called themselves Tory-Democrats, and wooed the 
working man with words as honeyed as those of their opponents, 
and promises hardly less lavish. Moreover, by this time the old 
leaders had disappeared. Lord Palmerston, as we have seen, 
died in 1865. Lord John Russell retired from public life after 
his defeat in 1866, and Lord Derby after the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1867. Lord George Bentinck had died in 1848, Sir 
Robert Peel in 1850, the Duke of Wellington in 1852, add Lord 
Aberdeen in i860. The way was thus left open for two men, 
Benjamin Disraeli and William Ewart Gladstone. 

Seldom in English history have two great statesmen living in 
the same age been so different as Gladstone and Disraeli. Glad- 
Gladstone sfcone was S 00< ^ Scottish descent, and enjoyed an 
and education at Eton and Oxford. He made his reputa- 

Disraelj, . ..... . , . , . , 1 

tion originally by a book m which he advocated High 
Church principles with regard to Church and State, and began his 

1 Provided that they had occupied the lodgings for twelve months. 
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political career when barely twenty-three, being given a “pocket 
borough” which belonged to a Tory of the most extreme type. 
Subsequently, as we have seen, after being for a short time a 
member of Peeks Conservative ministry, he had become a Peelite 
when the Corn Laws were abolished. He then slowly developed 
into a Liberal, and the budget speeches which he made as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, first in the coalition ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen and then in the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
are still famous. 

Disraeli was the grandson of an Italian Jew, and was not 
brought up at any school or university. Notorious in his early 
manhood for the length of his ringlets, the quantity of his rings, 
and the extravagant taste of his waistcoats 1 , he tried four times 
to get into Parliament before he eventually in 1837 succeeded, 
and he was laughed down when he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons 2 . His great chance for distinction had 
come over the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. He was the 
brain of the protectionists under the leadership first of Lord 
George Bentinck and then of Lord Derby, and, though disliked 
and distrusted at first by some of bis own party, who regarded him 
as a political adventurer, he had shown conspicuous capacity in the 
long periods of Conservative opposition between 1846 and 1866. 

The great duel between Disraeli and Gladstone absorbed 
political interest for the next few years, the former being, by the 
irony of history, the leader of the great aristocratic party in the 
State, and the latter of the more advanced Liberals. Both men 
had the gift, at all events in their later years, of arousing the 
enthusiasm and devotion of their respective supporters, and also, 
it must be added, of provoking the lively distrust of their respec- 
tive opponents. Both were men of exceptional ability, who shone 
in spheres outside politics. Disraeli was a writer of romances, 
and perhaps the most successful of all writers of political novels. 
Gladstone’s variety of tastes and interests was extraordinary, and 
made him an omnivorous reader, a productive writer, and the 

1 A., lady who met him at a dinner party when he was a young man describes him as wear- 
ing a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold band running down the 
outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, and white gloves with several brilliant rings outside them' 

a It was then that he made his famous remark: “I will sit down now, but the time will 
come when you will hear me”. 
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best talker in London, so it was said, after Thomas Carlyle, 
Intense conviction, great courage, a noble voice and delivery, and 
a wonderful flow of language, combined to make Gladstone an 
orator who had few equals for the effect that he could produce on 
his hearers. Moreover, he was a statesman with almost super- 
human powers of work and capacity for detail. Disraeli was a 
great coiner of telling phrases, and his speeches had an epigram- 
matic flavour which delighted his hearers, whilst he excelled in 
satire. He was a man of imagination, who could see further into 
the future than any of his party, and his predictions were often 
strikingly verified. “If men were attracted”, wrote a distinguished 
historian, “to Gladstone by what he said, they were fascinated by 
an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli thought.” The British 
people never quite understood Disraeli; he was the “mystery- 
man”, as a bishop called him, of British politics, and this mys- 
teriousness undoubtedly increased his power. 

On Lord Derby’s resignation at the beginning of 1868, Dis- 
raeli became prime minister. A general eTectiop. was held in that 
Disraeli’s y ear * Contrary to Disraeli’s expectation, a great many 
ministry, of the new voters wese on the Liberal side. Conse- 
quently the Liberals got a majority in the House of 
Commons, and before the end of the year Disraeli had resigned. 

The new ministry, under the leadership of Gladstone , held 
office for just over five years (1868-1874). It included Lowe as 

3 chancellor of the exchequer — a brilliant but indis- 

Gladstone’s ' . . . 

first ministry, creet statesman who had been the leader of the 

1863-74. 

Adullamites — and Cardwell as secretary for war. 
Bright , the leader of the advanced section, was at the board 
of trade, but he resigned in 1870. Lord Clarendon was foreign 
secretary till his death in 1870, when Lord Granville , who through- 
out led the Liberals in the House of Lords, succeeded him. Glad- 
stone boasted with truth that this administration was not an idle 
one; indeed it made changes more important than any since that 
of Lord Grey in 1830. An Act was passed making education 
compulsory, and establishing school boards where necessary 
(p. 598). Religious tests were abolished for the holders of 
fellowships and scholarships at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Trade unions were legalized (p. 602). Under the 
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Ballot Act, secret voting was established at the election of 
members of Parliament 

Meanwhile Cardwell revolutionized the system of the British 
army. The purchase of officers’ commissions was abolished. The 
system of short service — eventually fixed at seven years 
with the colours, followed by five in the reserve— was Mmy WeU * 8 
established, which ensured that our army should b e reform ' 
composed of young men, and that the country in time of need 
should have, considering the smallness of its ordinary army, a 
large reserve. Finally, the linked battalion method was adopted, 
under which one battalion of a regiment was abroad and the 
other, nominally of equal strength, was in Britain. Ire- 
land, however, obtained by far the largest share of Glad- Ireland * 
stone’s attention, the Irish Church Act and the first Land Act 
being passed at this time, whilst fresh disorders required new 
Coercion Acts (p. 647). 

“The accomplishment of reforms”, it has been said, “invari- 
ably reduces the ranks^of the reformers.” The more timid thought 
such incessant legislative activity as Gladstone’s 
Government displayed disturbing and wanted repose, becomes 
The Government’s bark frightened the more mode- unpopular * 
rate, whilst its bite, partially muzzled as it was by the House of 
Lords and the old Whig contingent in the cabinet, was not severe 
enough to satisfy the more extreme elements in the Liberal party. 
In particular the Nonconformist section was displeased with the 
religious settlement in the Elementary Education Act. Minor 
proposals had again alienated popular sympathies. 1 The foreign 
policy jjf the Government, especially under Lord Granville, had 
been somewhat dilatory and unenterprising. Our mediation in 
the Franco-German war of 1870, our policy towards Russia when 
she repudiated the treaty which she had made after the Crimean 
War, and our negotiations with the United States of America over 
the “ Alabama ” claims had been, if discreet, decidedly unadven- 
turous (pp. 66 7 and 669-70). 

The Conservatives had, in Disraeli, a leader who took full 

1 For instance, a proposed tax on matches had led to a protest and a procession from the 
match-workers of East London, who asserted that they would be thrown out of work, and a 
Licensing Bill of the Government, it was said, “would rob the poor man of his beer”. 
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advantage of these elements of dissatisfaction. He said of Glad* 
stone’s Irish administration that “ he legalized confiscation, conse- 
crated sacrilege, and condoned high treason ” He compared the 
occupants of the treasury bench (upon which members of the 
Government sat) to a “ range of exhausted volcanoes ”, and epito- 
mized their policy as one of “ plundering and blundering He 
exhorted the country to realize the greatness of its imperial desti- 
nies, and summed up the Conservative policy “as being the 
maintenance of our institutions, the preservation of our empire, 
and the improvement of the condition of the people”. 

In 1874 a cabinet disagreement induced Gladstone quite 
suddenly, and to the surprise even of some of his own colleagues 
in the ministry, to dissolve Parliament. In the election 

Disraeli’s J 

ministry, which followed the Conservatives were triumphant 
1874-80. Q a < 3 s tone resigned, and Disraeli came into office with a 
majority of fifty over Liberals and Irish combined. For the first 
time since Peel's ministry of 1841 the Conservatives were really 
in power as well as in office. They had & majority large enough 
to prevent accidents in a division, but not large enough to en- 
courage independence on the part of individual members. They 
had in Disraeli 1 a leader of great brilliance, and one who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the confidence of the Crown to a greater 
degree than any other prime minister except Lord Melbourne. 2 
They possessed competent ministers in the House of Lords with 
Lord Derby (the son of the former Conservative prime minister) as 
foreign secretary and Lord Salisbury as secretary for India, and in 
the House of Commons with Mr, Cross as home secretary and 
Sir Stafford Northcote as chancellor of the exchequer. 

Moreover, the opposition was weak and divided. Gladstone 
retired for the time into private life, to make occasional reappear- 
T he Liberal ances ^ at were somewhat embarrassing to the leader 
and Irish who succeeded him, Lord Hartington^ afterwards 
opposition. j) u k e qJ* Devonshire ; and there were frequent dis- 
agreements between the Whigs, whom the latter represented, 
and the Radicals, amongst whom Mr, Chamberlain was the most 

1 In 1876 Disraeli became Earl of Beaconsfield and went to the House of Lords. * 

2 Comparing his attitude towards Queen Victoria with Gladstone’s, Disraeli once said, 
/‘Gladstone treats the queen like a public department; I treat her like a woman”. The 
queen spoke of Disraeli, after his death, as her “dear, great friend”. 
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forceful personality. The Conservatives, however, found great 
difficulty in the conduct of business in Parliament, owing to the 
obstructive tactics which were developed by the Irish party, 
and which necessitated new rules for the course of debate. The 
aim of the Irish was to concentrate attention on the Irish ques- 
tion and the demand for Home Rule by obstructing all business 
which was not of an Irish character, and incidentally, perhaps, 
to foster the feeling for Home Rule by combining with it a 
desire for the absence of the Irish members from the Imperial 
Parliament. An endless amount of time was scientifically wasted 
in discussions about nothing in particular, and one Irish member 
spoke no less than five hundred times in one session. 1 

Nevertheless, despite obstructive tactics, the Conservative 
Government redeemed their pledges with regard to the improve- 
ment in the condition of the people by passing some useful laws 
affecting public health and factories, the legal position of trade 
unions, and the safety of sailors in merchant vessels, 
the transfer of3and,©and the construction of artisan Disraeli 
dwellings, thus developing that course of legislation Government 
to which reference has been made in the last chapter. But the 
chief interest of Disraeli’s ministry arose from its conduct of 
foreign and imperial affairs. In Africa and in India events of 
importance took place. With 1876 public attention was absorbed 
by affairs in the near East. u The Bulgarian atrocities ” per- 
petrated by the Turks, sufficiently horrible in themselves but 
magnified by the press, drew Gladstone from his retirement. 
The intervention of Russia led to a series of critical negotiations, 
'which* finally ended in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, a treaty 
which, securing, as many thought, in Disraeli’s phrase, “ peace 
with honour ”, won much popular support (p. 671). 

Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, in 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, having been in office for six and a half years, appealed to 
the country at a general election. He was decisively 
beaten, and retired from office. The causes of BeaconsLid’s 

his defeat may be briefly summarized. If Glad- fal1, l88 °* 

* ■ .. 

1 The tactics of the Irish party have been humorously summarized by a member of it. as 
being:— 1. To work in Government time. 2. To aid anybody to spend Government time, 
3. Whenever you see a bill, block it. 4. Whenever you see a raw, rub it '-'- ' 
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stone's imperial policy had been too supine, that of Beaconsfield 
had been too adventurous. Moreover, the Liberals were more 
scientifically organized in the constituencies, owing in a large 
degree to the energy of Mr. Chamberlain. Some bad harvests 
and the depression of trade told — as, most unreasonably, such 
things do — against the party that was in power. The “ swing 
of the pendulum", or, as Lord Salisbury once called it, “the 
great law of the pendulum", was another element adverse to 
the Conservatives. But, above all else, Gladstone's re-entry into 
politics had filled the Liberals with enthusiasm. Though over 
seventy years of age, he showed most amazing energy in his 
famous campaigns, especially in his own constituency, Midlothian. 
Wherever he went, his personality commanded victory ; and when 
the elections came, the Liberals had converted a minority of 
50 into a majority over the Conservatives of 166 if the Irish 
Nationalist members were included in it, and into a majority of 
106 if they were not. 

On Lord BeaconsfiekTs resignation, the^queen sent for Lord 
Hartingfcon, nominally the Liberal leader, to form a ministry; but 
Gladstone’s lt was c * ear no one but Gladstone could now 
i88o°-5 d a^dlt? 7 ’ the party. Lord Hartington accordingly re- 
difficuities. fused to become prime minister, and Gladstone 
was summoned, and formed his second administration. During 
the next five years a succession of difficult crises arose, of which 
Gladstone's ministry had to attempt a solution. Ireland, as usual, 
occupied a large share of the public attention. The obstructive 
tactics of Parnell — the Irish Nationalist leader — and his followers 
necessitated fresh rules of procedure in the House of Compions; 
the agrarian outrages required new measures of coercion; and 
then followed, in 1882, the tragic murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (p. 648)0 In South Africa, a peace which gave the 
Boers local independence under our nominal suzerainty was 
made soon after the British disaster at Majuba (1880). In 
West Africa, the “grab” for territory, initiated by Germany, 
began in 1884. In Egypt, the absence of any definite policy 
led first to the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, and then 
to the death of Gordon at Khartoum in 1885. In India, the 
dangerous movements of the Russians against Afghanistan almost 
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brought about a war in 1884. In the midst of all these diffi- 
culties the legislative output of the Government was not con- 
siderable. Gladstone, however, passed in 1881 a second Irish 
Land Bill of enormous complexity; and, through an understand- 
ing with the opposition, brought about by the Queen, passed the 
Reform Bill of 1884, which gave the vote to the agricultural and 
unskilled labourers and rearranged the constituencies. 

During these troublous years Gladstone’s own cabinet was not 
harmonious. In ability the ministry was strong. The Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Spencer , both able men, belonged to it. Lord 
Darlington was at the India Office, and Lord Granville at the 
Foreign Office. The more advanced sections in the party were 
represented by John Bright and Mr, Chamberlain . The Speaker, 
however, expressed the opinion that it would be a difficult team 
to drive, and so it proved. The old Whigs and the new Radicals 
contained elements too diverse for a satisfactory combination. 
The former, like political boa constrictors, as someone said of 
Lord Harrington,^ had 3 o swallow instalment after instalment of 
the diet provided by the latter, a process which soon led to the 
retirement of the Duke of Argyll This was not the only resig- 
nation ; disagreements about Irish coercion led to that of Forster, 
the Irish secretary, and about Egyptian affairs, to that of Bright. 
Threats of such a course were plentiful ; it is said, indeed, that 
within a period of one month nine of the cabinet, for one 
reason or another, contemplated resignation. Moreover, though 
the official opposition, under Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord 
Beaconsfield died in 1881), was somewhat feeble in its criticism, 
a small group of four independent Conservatives, calling them- 
selves the “ Fourth Party V of whom Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Balfour afterwards became the most famous, made 
pungent and unceasing attacks upon the policy pursued by the 
Government. 

Finally, in 1885, Gladstone was beaten on a small point in 
the House of Commons, and resigned. He was succeeded by 
the Marquis of Salisbury , who had served in Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment, first as secretary of state for India, and then, on Lord 
Derby’s resignation in 1878, as foreign secretary. He was in 

1 The Irish party was the third party. 
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power, however, for only a short time, as, in the general election 
which ensued in 1886, Gladstone was again successful, and re- 
turned to office. But Ireland was to be Gladstone’s 
1885-6; ’ undoing. He had gradually come to the convic- 

and the n Home ’ tion that the only solution of the Irish question 
lay in allowing the Irish to have Home Rule — 
a Parliament of their own, subject, in such matters as customs 
duties, the army and navy, and foreign policy, to the Imperial 
supremacy. His opponents maintained that his final decision 
in favour of this policy was due to the fact that a combination 
of the Conservative and the Irish members in the new House 
of Commons exactly balanced the Liberal members, and that 
therefore, without Irish support, his position was extremely 
precarious. But, whatever his motives, he produced the Home 
Rule Bill, with a result that was disastrous to his own party. 
Many of his chief supporters deserted him, including Lord 
Harrington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. ^Bright. Opponents of 
the bill feared that under the bill the Protestant and progressive 
minority that lived in the north of Ireland would be sacrificed to 
the Roman Catholics, and that Home Rule for Ireland was but 

f 

a stepping-stone to complete separation. As a consequence the 
bill was thrown out in the House of Commons, amidst great 
excitement, by a majority of 30 votes. Gladstone, on appealing 
to the country, was beaten, and Lord Salisbury returned to office. 


2. 1886-191 1, Recent Affairs 

The last period in our review of domestic politics is from 
1886 to 1 91 1. The events and personalities of these twenty-five 
years are too near for historical judgments upon them to be 
crystallized; and the briefest summary of the facts must suffice. 

First of all, a word must be said as to the fortunes of parties. 
The Home Rule movement shattered fora rime the Liberal party. 
The disruption of L ls true that they returned to power in 1892. 
Liberals in power, Gladstone had continued to lead the party, 
l892 " 5 * and formed his fourth administration in that year. 

But he retired from office in 1894, soon after the House of Lords 
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had thrown out his second Home Rule Bill. Lord Rosebery 
became prime minister, but resigned office, after a defeat in the 
House of Commons, in 1895, Dissensions in the party subse- 
quently led to the retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leader- 
ship, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded. The South 
African War of 1899 st ^ further increased the disagreements of 
the party; and not till the war was over did a revival of Liberal 
fortunes take place. 

Meantime, the opponents of Home Rule— -who called them- 
selves Unionists — consisted of three elements: there were the 
Conservatives under Lord Salisbury, the Whigs Development of 
under Lord Hartington (who became Duke of Unionist party. 
Devonshire in 1891), and a Radical section under Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the last two elements calling themselves Liberal-Unionists. 
At first there was only an informal co-operation between Con- 
servatives and Liberal-Unionists, and the latter refused to join 
the former in office. Consequently Lord Salisbury's administra- 
tion of 1886 was^ at its formation, purely Conser- Lord Salisburyi 
vative; it included Lord Randolph Churchill and l886 " 92 * 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Balfour. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons, who had an immense hold 
upon the country, in consequence of the vigour of his oratory and 
his ideals of social reform, suddenly resigned, in 1887, because 
he disapproved of the additional expenditure proposed for the 
army and navy. His place as chancellor of the exchequer was 
taken by Mr. Goschen, a Liberal-Unionist of great ability, whilst 
Mr. W. H. Smith became leader of the house. On Mr. Smith’s 
death, in 1891, Mr. Balfour, who had achieved a great reputation 
in consequence of his pacification of Ireland, succeeded him. 

Lord Salisbury remained in office till 1892, and was then 
succeeded, as we have seen, by Mr. Gladstone. But he became 
prime minister for the third time in 1895. The alliance of the 
Unionist elements now became a coalition. A . 0 t . . 

. Lord 'Salisbury,. 

strong administration was formed which included *895-1902; Mr. 
Mr^Balfour and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Duke of a our ’ I9 °~ 5 ‘ 
Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Goschen. On Lord Salisbury’s retirement in 1902 (followed by 
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that of Mr. Goschen and Sir M. Hicks-Beach), Mr. Balfour , Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew, became prime minister. Very shortly after- 
wards, in 1903, Mr. Chamberlain proposed a policy of Tariff 
Reform, with the object, at one and the same time, of encourag- 
ing home manufactures and of drawing our Imperial ties closer 
through a system of preferential tariffs with the colonies. These 
proposals broke up the Unionist party; Mr. Chamberlain left 
office in order to advocate his policy with greater freedom, whilst 
the Duke of Devonshire and others resigned because Mr. Balfour 
sympathized with that policy. The dissensions in the Unionist 
ranks combined with other causes to lead to an overwhelming 
victory for the Liberals in 1906, and the long Unionist rule came 
to an end. 

Of the later history it is too early to say anything at all. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman formed a Liberal administration, 
Liberals return anc * on his resignation, shortly before his death, in 
to power, 1906. X908, Mr. Asquith succeeded as prime minister. 
The most significant feature of the new Parliament of 1906 lay 
perhaps in the appearance of the new Labour group of some 
fifty members. The Irish Home Rule party already formed 
one section of some eighty members independent of the two 
great parties in the State, and the growth of another may lead 
to important developments in our party system. It is possible, 
therefore, for this as well as for other reasons, that the year 
1906 may form the beginning of a new era in the history of our 
politics. The period since 1906 has been one of considerable 
legislative activity. But the House of Lords rejected some of 
the chief Liberal measures, and finally rejected the Budget at 
the close of 1909. Mr. Asquith at once dissolved Parliament 
and a fresh election was held, with the result that the Liberals 
remained in power, but with a majority of only two over the 
Unionists. The support, however, of the Irish and Labour parties 
gave them a majority of 120, which enabled them to re-pass the 
Budget in the House of Commons, and it was then accepted 
by the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith brought forward at the 
same time proposals for curtailing the powers of the House of 
Lords, but the death of King Edward VII in May, 1910, led to 
a truce between the political parties, and to an attempt at effect- 
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ing a compromise as to the constitution and powers of the House 
of Lords in future. 

A long series of conferences between the leaders of the two 
parties failed, however, to produce a settlement. Mr. Asquith 
then dissolved Parliament again, and appealed to the 
constituencies to support his proposals with regard ment P l« a ' 
to the House of Lords. The result of the General ° f *“• 
Election, held in December, 1910, was that the Coalition, com- 
posed of the Liberal, the Irish Nationalist, and the Labour parties, 
had almost identically the same majority in the House of Com- 
mons as in the previous Parliament. The Parliament Bill —, as 
the Bill containing Mr. Asquith’s proposals was called— was 
accordingly passed through the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords, then, made considerable amendments, which the House 
of Commons refused to accept. The king, however, on the advice 
of his ministers, agreed to create a sufficient number of peers to 
force the Bill, if necessary, in its original form through the House 
of Lords. . As a^ consequence, Lord Lansdowne, the leader of 
the Opposition, and the bulk of his followers abstained from 
voting when it became clear that insistence on the amendments 
would lead to an enormous creation of peers; and though a 
considerable number of Unionist peers refused to follow their 
leader s example, the Bill was finally passed by a majority of 
17. Under the terms of the Parliament Act, the House of 
Lords is deprived of the power it formerly held of rejecting a 
Money Bill ; and if any other Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions, and is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of these sessions, it becomes law, not- 
withstanding its rejection for the third time by the House of 
Lords, so long as a period of two years has elapsed since the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons in the first 
of these sessions. 

Of other features of the twenty-five years since 1886 some- 
thing may be said. First, there has been a growth in the respect 
for the authority of the Crown. This was due partly Influence 
to the affection inspired for the queen, especially after of Crown, 
the Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, when her 
long reign was celebrated with great enthusiasm, and partly to the 
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confidence fostered by the shrewdness and tact of her successor; 
and partly again to the increased knowledge of the Victorian era 
through the publication of letters and biographies which revealed 
the part played by the Crown in our national affairs — a much 
greater part than was popularly supposed. Along with that has 
come an increased feeling of pride in, and of responsibility for 
the Empire, combined with much more enlightened notions as 
to its value — due to a variety of causes which are dealt with else- 
where (p. 673). As a consequence, foreign and imperial affairs 
absorbed much attention during this period, especially during the 
South African War of 1899-1903. Lastly, there has been, during 
these twenty-five years, and especially in the latter portion of 
them, a good deal of unrest amongst the manual workers of the 
country. The relations between Capital and Labour have been 
uneasy, and have led to frequent strikes and still more frequent 
threats of them. The Board of Trade has often intervened with 
success in settling the differences between the employers and their 
workmen, and it seems not improbable that the Government in 
the near future may be given fuller powers in order to prevent, if 
possible, these disastrous Industrial Wars. 

Apart from Ireland and the passions engendered by the Home 
Rule question, which led to a free fight in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the second Home Rule Bill in 1893, politics 
for the greater part of this period were not very exciting. Solid 
progress was, however, made, and the legislation, as has been 
explained in the last chapter, partook of a paternal character, 
enlarging as it did the sphere of State interference in many 
directions. Constitutionally, the most important devejppments 
_ , took place in local government. Ever since the 

Development ■ ... . . 

of local Tudors, the local administration had been m the 

government. ^ands 0 f the Justices of the Peace, who were ap- 
pointed by the Lord-lieutenant of each county, and who were 
usually selected from the local gentry. To the Justices of the 
Peace are still left petty criminal business and the licensing of 
public-houses and inns ; but by a succession of laws passed 
between 1888 and 1894 the control of such matters as high- 
ways and bridges, housing and public health, was handed over 
to popularly elected County, District, and Parish Councils* 
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subject to the supervision of the central authority, the Local 
Government Board. The tendency of later legislation has been 
to increase the functions of County Councils; the superinten- 
dence of education has, for instance, been handed over to 
them, and it is not improbable that in the near future the 
maintenance of the poor may also fall to their care. With these 
changes, the transformation of the government of Britain into 
a democracy may be said to be almost completed, though the 
sovereignty of the democracy is still somewhat modified through 
the checks imposed by the existence of the Crown and the 
House of Lords. 


XLVII. History of Ireland since 1815 

Ireland, it will be seen from this brief review, had a large 
share in the party politics of the nineteenth century. The 
Catholic Emancipation©question almost broke up 
the Tory party in 1829, and the Irish famine, the i?eiaSTu P on 
immediate cause of the repeal of^ the Corn Laws, party pohtlcs * 
completely broke it up in 1846. Differences in the cabinet 
about the Irish question led to the retirement of Lord Grey in 
1834, and to the wrecking of the Liberal party in 1886. Politics 
at times, as Lord Salisbury once said, have meant Ireland and 
nothing else. The energies of British statesmen have been 
absorbed in endeavours to find solutions for Irish grievances, 
or in devising Acts — of which over sixty were passed between 
1800 and^ 1885 — for dealing with Irish disorders. 

For thirty years after the battle of Waterloo Datiiel O'Connell 
is the great figure in Irish history. He was a Roman Catholic, 
and made a great reputation, in his early days, as a criminal 
lawyer. Subsequently he took up Irish politics, and became the 
undisputed leader of the Irish people. As an 

x . , , Daniel O’Connell. 

orator to a mass meeting he was unsurpassed; he 
could, it was said, convulse an audience with laughter, move it 
to tears, or rouse it to the most passionate excitement. A 
humorous, good-natured, hospitable man, he had many elements 
of nobility, if also of weakness, in his character. His influence 
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was nearly always used in favour of constitutional agitation and 
against agrarian outrages, and still more against armed rebellion, 
whilst his loyalty to the Crown was unshaken, and, in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, even enthusiastic. 

It may be remembered that Roman Catholics in 1815 were 
still excluded from sitting in Parliament and from holding vari- 

Th Catholic ous °® ces - O’Connell’s first efforts were directed 
Association, to getting these disabilities removed. In 1823 he 
x823 ~ 9 * formed, in alliance with the Irish priests, a Catholic 

Association, which had branches in nearly every parish, and to 
the expenses of which the great mass of Catholics contributed 
Through this association the Catholics in Ireland were organized. 
They began to vote only for Protestants who were in favour of 
emancipation. Meetings took place all over the country, and on 
one day in 1828 no fewer than two hundred were held. Finally 
O’Connell, though a Catholic, stood for County Clare as a can- 
didate for Parliament, and won such enthusiastic support that he 
was elected without opposition. Of coprse he could not take 
his seat, but he announced his intention of standing for every 
constituency where a vacancy occurred. The excitement in- 
creased, and Ireland seemed to be on the verge of revolution. 
Wellington’s Tory ministry felt that they must yield, and the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was at last passed in 1829. O’Connell 
consequently entered Parliament, and took a prominent part in 
the debates preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Disraeli, in his early days, once summed up the Irish problem 
as being that of “a starving people, an alien Church, and an 
The tithe absentee aristocracy”. The alien Church was the 
war, 1833-5. next su bject attacked by O’Connell after tlie Reform 
Bill had been passed. The great mass of the population in 
Ireland was Catholic; yet the Protestant Church was the estab- 
lished one, and Catholic peasants had to pay tithes for its sup- 
port. A war was waged against the tithes. Tithe collectors and 
even tithe payers were attacked and sometimes murdered. A 
stringent Coercion Act 1 was passed by the Whig Government in 

1 A Coercion Act may be defined as a statute which applies only to some specified portion 
-of the British Isles, and which suspends ordinary constitutional liberties, arming the police 
with powers unknown to the ordinary law. 
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1833, one clause of which forbade people to be out-of-doors in 
disturbed districts between sunset and sunrise. The disorders, 
however, still continued. But when Lord Melbourne came into 
office in 1835 a sudden calm occurred. A tacit understanding 
was arrived at, and O’Connell supported the Government. The 
ministry, in return, ruled Ireland in a sympathetic spirit, largely 
through the efforts of Drummond, the under- secretary, whilst 
O’Connell’s influence was seen in regard to the policy pursued 
and the bestowal of patronage. A law was passed by which 
tithes were to be paid by the landlord and not by the tenant; 
and the -immediate grievance felt by the peasant was thus met 
Irish municipal government was reformed, and an Irish Poor Law 
system introduced. 

With the advent of Peel into power, in 1841, O’Connell was 
again in active opposition. He had previously advocated the 
Repeal of the Union of 1800, and he now threw his O’Connell’s 
whole energies into an agitation to secure the inde- Jgltltkm 
pendence of Ireland The rule of a government i 8 4*~3- 
directly dependent upon an Irish Parliament, instead of the rule 
of a viceroy and a chief secretary dependent upon a British 
cabinet and a British Parliament, has been, since that time, the 
chief demand of the Irish party. O’Connell addressed monster 
meetings all over Ireland — it is estimated that there were at least 
a quarter of a million persons present at one held on the Hill 
of Tara. 1 The agitation was assuming formidable dimensions — 
when suddenly Peel struck. Arrangements had been made for 
O’Connell to address what was designed to be the most gigantic 
of all meetings. The day before that fixed for the meeting, Peel 
forbade it by proclamation, after having made elaborate prepara- 
tions to enforce the prohibition if necessary. O’Connell yielded 
and countermanded the meeting. Then Peel prosecuted O’Connell 
for his seditious speeches, and obtained his conviction and im- 
prisonment (1843). Though the judges in the House of Lords 
subsequently declared the sentence an unjust one, O’Connell’s 
power was broken. He lost touch with the more extreme element, 

... ■ ■ " : • ■■ :■ ■■■•■- A 1 ■; A ■ 

* No disorder ever occurred at any of these meetings, except that on one occasion the 
retiring crowd trampled down the stall of an old woman who sold ginger-bread, The meetings 
generally terminated with enthusiastic cheers for the queen. 
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known as the “ Young Ireland ” party, for having yielded to Peel, 
and died, a broken man, in 1847. 

But meanwhile, before O’Connell died, the famine of 1846 
(p. 622) had come upon a “ starving people”. The holdings in 
The f mine * re * an( * were minutely subdivided, and the means of 
of ZS46 and subsistence were at all times but a bare sufficiency, 
its results. f a ^ ure 0 f the potato left the great mass of the 

population face to face with starvation. 1 The result on the Corn 
Laws and on British politics has already been explained. In 
Ireland itself it had three results. First, a great shrinkage of the 
population occurred, due partly to the deaths from starvation, 
and partly to the emigration to America, which has been constant 
ever since that time. The population of Ireland, which was eight 
millions in 1841, was only four millions in 1901. Secondly, the 
Government passed an Encumbered Estates Act> by which land 
might be more easily sold, hoping thus to force impoverished 
landowners to sell their land, and to encourage peasants to buy 
it But the consequence was that in many parts of Ireland a new 
class of landlords arose, who bought the land and then evicted 
the small tenants, converting them holdings into pasture farms. 2 
This policy of “clearances”, as it was called, was not entirely con- 
fined to new purchasers; but, as many of the old holdings were 
much too small, and pasture paid much better than arable, there 
is some little justification for this action of the landlords. 

Thirdly, the famine and the consequent evictions led to fresh 
outrages in Ireland, to the passing, therefore, of fresh coercion 
bills, and finally, in 1848 — the year of revolutions — to an armed 
insurrection under a leader called Smith O’Brien, an insurrection 
which came to an ignominious end through the defeat of its 
leaders in a cabbage garden. Eleven years later, in 1859, the 
extremists started, in order to enforce Irish independence, the 
Fenian Society, a seditious organization, which had for its object 
the establishment of an Irish republic. 3 

1 The com crop, however, did not fail in Ireland, but much of the wheat was exported. It 
was this that made the Irish so angry, as they felt that the Government ought, in conse- 
quence of the famine, to have prohibited the export of corn. The Irish parliament bad done 
this on. more than one occasion in the eighteenth century. 

2 No less than one-sixth of the land of Ireland was sold under this Act, which was a heavy 
blow to the old Irish, gentry. 

8 The years during which the Fenian Society was most active were between 1863 and 1867. 
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A new stage was reached in the Irish problem when Gladstone 
came into office in 1869. His first act was the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church its connection with the State DisestabIishn ,ent 
was severed, and some of its endowments were °L Irish Church, 
devoted to secular purposes, though the re- ^and Act, 1870. 
organized Protestant Church kept the greater part. His second 
measure was an attempt to deal with the land question. The 
land system in Ireland was quite different from that in England. 
In Ireland, the landlords were often absentees. The tenants 
and not the landlords were responsible for the buildings and 
the gates, and, as a rule, made the improvements. Yet, 
despite this, the great mass of the tenants— except in Ulster — 
were merely tenants-at-will, who could be expelled at any time, 
and they did not receive any compensation for their improve- 
ments; on the contrary, it occasionally happened that their rents 
were raised as a consequence. The Land Act of 1870 tried to 
remedy this state of affairs by making the landlord pay com- 
pensation both to outgoing tenants who had made improvements 
increasing the value of the farm, and to those who were evicted 
from their holdings for causes^other than the non-payment of rent 
or the refusal of reasonable conditions of tenure. 

Yet still the Irish remained unsatisfied, and Gladstone had to 
pass another Coercion Bill to preserve order. During the rule of 
his successor, Disraeli, a new personality appeared in Parnell 
Irish politics. In 1879 Parnell became the leader of 
the Irish party. His mother was an American, and his father 
an Irish Protestant squire. Educated in England, he went into 
Irishjpolitics, and entered Parliament in 1875. A hater of Eng- 
land, he became, by his abilities and the force of his will, the 
despotic ruler of the excitable Irish party, though he himself was 
of a silent disposition, and held aloof from his followers. His 
policy may be briefly explained. From the Irish in America he 
collected, by periodical visits, funds to support his party. In 
Parliament, his object, as has been stated, was to force the new 

In 1866 one thousand two hundred armed Fenians from the United States invaded Canada, 
out were quickly repulsed. A year later the Fenians designed to capture the fort at Chester, 
but the plan was discovered. An attempt to release some Fenian prisoners led to a policeman 
being murdered at Manchester. In connection with this three Fenians were hanged, and 
were known in Ireland as “the Manchester martyrs” {1867). 
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policy of Home Rule, or, in other words, the old policy of Repeal, 
upon the attention of British electors by obstructing all business 
which was not connected with Ireland. In Ireland he made an 
alliance with the La?id League. This league had been started 
in 1871 to agitate for further reforms in the land system. It used 
all forms of intimidation, including the new weapon of the Boy- 
cott — the refusal to work for, or supply anything to, anyone who 
opposed the policy of the league or who took the farms of evicted 
tenants. 1 

Gladstone’s ministry of 1880-5 had to meet the full force of 
the new Irish leader and his tactics. A second Land Act/i ntro- 
„ A duced by Gladstone, was passed in 1881. By this 
of 1881, Act the landlords were converted into mere rent 

Phoenix Park receivers ; Land Courts were created to settle the 

murder, 1882. rents that were to be paid, whilst tenants were 

given fixity of tenure, and could not, as long as they observed 
certain conditions, be removed. Even this Act did not satisfy 
the Irish. Refusals to pay rent were accompanied by violence 
and intimidation, and Gladstone was forced to pass a most 
stringent Coercion Act, and finally to imprison Parnell and other 
chiefs. of the party. And then, just after Parnell had arrived at 
an understanding with Gladstone, and had been released, occurred 
the horrible assassination, in the Phoenix Park, of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who had recently been appointed the Irish secretary 
(1882). Moreover, various dynamite outrages were perpetrated, 
and fresh Coercion Acts were the result. 

In 1886 Gladstone himself, as has been related, became a 
supporter of Home Rule. The effects of his conversion jjpon 
the Liberal party have been already described. 

Home Rule and r . x , . , 

Irish legislation, and of the later history of Ireland the time has 

" " not yet come to say anything. The Unionist 

Governments of 1886 to 1892 and 1895 t0 I 9°5 by firm ad- 
ministration succeeded — despite occasional outbreaks — in restor- 
ing order in Ireland. They were aided by the fact that the Irish 
party became hopelessly divided in 1890, when a divorce suit in 


1 The first victim of this policy was a Captain Boycott—hence the name. Parnell sum- 
marized the policy to be pursued by saying that if a tenant took a farm from which someone 
else had been evicted, he was “ to be isolated from his kind as if he were a leper of old 
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which Parnell was implicated led to more than half his followers 
renouncing his leadership; though of late years the party has been 
again reunited under Mr. Redmond. 1 Meantime many reforms 
were passed. Railways were encouraged. Popular local govern- 
ment was introduced in 1898. Above all, the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings, already encouraged by the State, was enor- 
mously facilitated by an Act passed in 1903, under which the 
State may advance money to tenants and give a bonus to the 
landlord for selling his property, and by another, passed in 1909, 
by which the sale of the land was, under certain conditions, 
made' compulsory. The process of converting the Irish tenant 
into an Irish proprietor is not yet complete; but the end is 
perhaps not far off. Home Rule still remains the objective of 
the Irish party; and the proposals of the Liberal Government in 
1907 to extend the control of the Irish over their own affairs 
were rejected by the Irish party as an inadequate substitute for 
the complete self-government which they demand. 


XLVIII. Great Britain and Europe, 

1815-78 

The relations of Great Britain since 1815 with other European 
States must form the subject of our next chapter. The large 
shar^ that Great Britain had taken in the overthrow of Napoleon 
and in the subsequent negotiations at the Congress of Vienna 
(p. 560) had given her a foremost position amongst European 
powers, and for over fifty years — from 1815 till the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878— -the attention of British foreign secretaries was 
absorbed in various crises that arose on the Continent of Europe. 
In order, therefore, that British policy may be understood, it is 
necessary briefly to explain the main lines of European political 
"development up till 1878. 

1 In the Parliaments of 1910 and 1911.* however, Mr. W. O’Brien led a party hostile to 
Mr. Redmond 
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There have been two movements of supreme importance in 
the nineteenth century. First, there has been a movement for 
Self-governing Self -government. The rulers of many of the States 
movements ai Europe after 1815 were reactionary and despotic, 
in Europe. and hated and distrusted all Liberal aspirations, 
which they labelled as dangerous and anarchical In many parts 
of Europe liberty, as we in Great Britain understand it, was un- 
known; there was no liberty of speech or of writing; public 
meetings were forbidden, arbitrary arrests frequent, and Parlia- 
ments — where they existed — powerless. The growing desire felt 
by the people for greater individual freedom and for a greater 
control of the government led at various times, and especially 
during the years 1830-2 and 1848-52, to agitations and revo- 
lutions, which were sometimes suppressed and sometimes suc- 
cessful Closely allied with the movement for self-government 
there has been, secondly , a movement for the realization of the 
idea of Nationality. People of the same race or speaking the 
same language, possessing common traditions* or a r common his- 
tory, have shown a passion to be united and to be freed from the 
control of alien rulers, a passion which led to the independence 
of Belgium in 1830, to the War of Italian Liberation in 1859, 
and to the final union of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia in 1871. 

It was this idea of nationality as well as the oppressiveness 
of the Turkish Government which caused the frequent revolts of 
The Eastern Christians in south-eastern Europe against the Sultan 
Question. 0 f Turkey, revolts leading to the independence of 
Greece in 1829, and to the practical independence of the various 
Balkan States as a result of the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. These 
revolts are connected with the third great subject that has occu- 
pied since 1815 the attention of European statesmen, the Eastern 
Question as it is called, due to the slow dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire and the conflicting interests of European nations which 
resulted. 

What was the attitude of Great Britain on these subjects? 
Both persecuted Liberals and oppressed Nationalities looked tO 
her for sympathy and advice, for mediation, and at times even 
for armed assistance. The people of Great Britain gave their 
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sympathy, and individual Englishmen expended their money and 
risked their lives in supporting the twin causes of liberty and 
nationality. The Government of Great Britain was Attitude f 
prolific in advice, and not infrequently very valuable Great Britain, 
advice; and it sometimes attempted, with success, l8l5 ' 7S * 
to combine with other powers in mediating between the com- 
batants. But since 1815 a desire for peace and a horror of 
European entanglements which might lead to war have been 
the chief characteristics of British statesmen — with the important 
exception of Lord Palmerston; the policy of the British Govern- 
ment has been therefore on the whole pacific, and it has shrunk, 
wherever possible, from armed assistance. 

On the Eastern Question British opinion has been divided, 
and not always consistent British sympathies on behalf of the 
oppressed Christians have been counterbalanced by a very lively 
distrust of Russian political designs in the Balkan peninsula. 
It was thought that Icussia supported these Christians — of whom, 
as they belonged to the Greek Church, the czar regarded himself 
as the natural protector — chiefly in order to attain what was sup- 
posed to be the great object of her policy, the acquisition of 
Constantinople, and with it the control of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and a road to India. Moreover, the courage of the Turk 
in warfare has aroused the admiration of the British race, and 
has encouraged a belief in the prospective regeneration of the 
Turks and a hopefulness in the future of their rule. 


1 . A* Period of Comparative Peace, 1 8 1 5-54 

We must now turn to the details of the history. Alexander /, 
the Czar of Russia (died 1825), who combined great piety and 
feelings of universal benevolence with strong ideas coercive policy 
of the divine right of monarchs, and Metternick , ^etternich? 
a cynical statesman, who controlled the policy of i8i s~ 2 3- 
Austria till 1848, were the chief personalities in European politics 
after 1815. Metternich regarded all constitutional movements — 
all agitations having for their object the greater control of the 
government by the people — with hostility, and tried to persuade 
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the other European powers to combine in suppressing them in 
whatever country they might occur. He convinced the czar of 
the danger and iniquity of all Liberal principles ; the King of 
Prussia, at this period, always followed Metternich’s lead; and 
the King of France, after some hesitation, acquiesced in the 
policy of coercion. Great Britain, on the other hand, first under 
Lord Castlereagh (foreign secretary, 1815-22), and then more 
decidedly under Canning (foreign secretary, 1822-7), was op- 
posed to the policy of European States intervening in each other’s 
internal affairs. But Great Britain desired peace above everything 
else, and her army was so much reduced after the wan* that she 
could not take a very strong line. Consequently when the 
Austrians occupied Naples in 1821, and the French invaded 
Spain in 1823 in order to preserve the thrones of two worthless 
despots whose arbitrary government had produced popular insur- 
rections, Great Britain did nothing effective to stop them. 

Canning, however, sent to our old ally, Portugal, first a 
squadron of ships and then an army of spldiers, and thus pre* 
Policy of vente< ^ ^ iat kingdom from falling into the hands of the 
Canning, reactionary and absolutist party. He decided also to 
recognize the independence of the Spanish colonies in 
America (Mexico, Peru, and Chili), which had been rebelling 
against the mother country for some time. “I called in% he 
said, “ the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” If 
French influence was to predominate in Spain, and absolutist 
principles were to be supreme, it was to be “in Spain without 
the Indies”, as Canning expressed it. 

But Canning during his period of office as foreign secretary 
was chiefly occupied with the Eastern Question. The Greeks 
Greek War of rose independence against the Turks in 1821, 
independence, and a long war ensued. Into the details of the 
Greek War of Independence {1821-9), which 
“offers”, as has been said, “a chequered picture of patriotism 
and corruption, of desperate valour and weak irresolution”, we 
have no space to enter. The memory of the great achievements 
of the Greeks in ancient days, and the gratitude felt for their 
influence upon European civilization, caused opinion in Great 
Britain to be strongly upon the side of the Greeks, and led to 
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their cause being championed by British sympathizers. Amongst 
others, Lord Cochrane 1 and Sir Richard Church — the one on 
sea and the other on land — rendered great services; whilst Lord 
Byron, the poet, died fighting with the Greek forces. The British 
Government, however, was faced with a difficult situation. It 
was not unsympathetic towards the Greeks, but it was very 
fearful of Russian interference lest a general dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire should be the result. Eventually, in 1827, after 
the war had been in progress for some years, and the sultan had 
called in the assistance of Mehemet Ali, the formidable ruler of 
Egypt, Canning was successful in persuading Russia and France 
to agree with Great Britain in suggesting terms. The Greeks 
were to have self-government under Turkish suzerainty; and 
meanwhile an armistice was to be imposed upon the combatants 
whilst negotiations with this object were in progress. 

A combined fleet of the allies, under Sir E. Codrington, had 
orders to enforce the armistice, and was sent to watch the Turco- 
Battie of Egyptian fleet, which was lying in th t^Bay of Navarino. 
Navarino, As the admiral of the Turco-Egyptian fleet proved 
unwilling to observe the armistice, Codrington decided 
to make a demonstration, and sailed into the bay. Some shots 
fired by a Turkish ship led to a general engagement, and in a 
short time the bay was covered with the wreckage of Turkish and 
Egyptian ships (October, 182 7). 2 The battle of Navarino, by 
destroying the sultan’s fleet, secured Greek independence. But 
before it was fought, Canning was dead, and the Duke of Wei 
lington , who became prime minister at the beginning of 1828, 
and who had regarded Canning’s policy with distrust, looked 
upon the battle as an “untoward event”, 3 and was opposed to 
any further measures of coercion against Turkey. Consequently 

1 Cochrane had already won great renown for his brilliant exploits in fighting the Spaniards 
on behalf of the independence of Chili, and the Portuguese on behalf of that of Brazil. In 
1827 he was made admiral of the Greek fleet; but he met with little success — the Greek seamen, 
In his opinion, “ were collectively the greatest cowards” he had ever met with. 

2 It is said that the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), who was then lord high 
admiral, wrote privately to Codrington before the battle, ** Go in, my dear Ned, and smash 

these Turks”; but there is no trace of such a letter, and it is unlikely that the duke, 

who was somewhat long-winded, would have expressed himself in words of one sellable. 
There is a tradition in the French service that the French sailors, when opportunity offered, 
fired during the battle into the Russian ships, to avenge the retreat from Moscow. 

3 It was called this in the " king’s speech ” at the opening of a new session of parliament 
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Russia continued operations against Turkey single-handed, and 
eventually by a treaty in 1829, which was modified three years 
iater, the independence of Greece was recognized by Turkey 
and by the great powers of Europe, whilst Russia acquired some 
increase of territory in Asia. 

The year 1830 is an important one in the history of our 
foreign policy. In the first place, a series of revolutions and 
insurrections occurred. The series began during The Revolu- 
July in France, where Charles X, a despotic and tions of l8 3 °* 
reactionary king, who had succeeded Louis XVIII in 1824, was 
overthrown, Tsand his cousin, Louis Philippe, who professed popular 
principles, was put on the throne. From France the movement 
spread to Belgium, to Italy, and to various parts of Germany, 
whilst the Poles revolted against Russia. 

In the second place, Lord Palmerston became our foreign 
secretary in 1830. For the next thirty-five years — until his death 
in 1865— Palmerston was, either as foreign secre- Lor ^ p almerston >s 
tary or as prime minister, the dominating per- forei s n policy, 
sonality in our foreign politics. The only intervals were from 
1841-6 when he was out 'of office, from 1852-5 when he was 
home secretary, and during three other much shorter intervals 
of a few months each. A few words must be said as to the 
general principles of Lord Palmerston’s policy. First, he was deter- 
mined to maintain and to extend the influence* of Great Britain, 
and to uphold her honour; and it was the feeling that this was 
the underlying purpose of his policy which caused his enormous 
popularity in his own country. Secondly, he wanted, as he said, 
“to get th^ affairs of Europe into trim”, and he was in sympathy 
with all movements having for their object the establishment of 
independent nationalities or of constitutional governments similar 
to that of Great Britain. Thirdly, with regard to the Eastern 
Question he was a strong upholder of the integrity of the Turkish 
dominions, and believed, as he said in 1838, that given ten years 
of peace, Turkey would develop into a “respectable power” 
whilst he was highly suspicious as to Russian designs upon that 
country. 

Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic methods were decidedly uncon- 
ventional; the “Palmerstonian style”, as it was called, was bluff and 
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somewhat boisterous and truculent, and was perhaps too careless 
of other nations 7 susceptibilities. But his activity was incessant. 
His advice, asked or unasked, was freely tendered to all foreign 
nations, and sometimes provoked no little irritation; whilst his 
sympathy with popular and nationalist agitations led to his being 
regarded as a firebrand by European rulers, and even at one time 
by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort Lord Palmerston 
was said to have had a genius for “ fluking 77 at billiards, of which 
game he was very fond, and his opponents maintained that this 
was characteristic of his statesmanship as well; but, whether lucky 
or not, there is no doubt that Palmerston generally* got his own 
way, and was very successful, at all events, from 1830-41 during 
his first tenure of the Foreign Office. 

The earliest opportunity for the display of Palmerston's states- 
manship arose in regard to affairs in the Netherlands . Belgium 
had been joined to Holland by the treaty of 1815, 
but in 1830 the Belgians rose for their indepen- 
dence and demanded separation. The danger lay 
in the fact that the Belgians could rely on the sympathy oi 
France, and that Belgium might become, though in theory inde- 
pendent, in practice a French province; and hence Great Britain 
might be again exposed to the danger against which she had 
struggled so persistently in the eighteenth century,, Palmerston, 
seeing the impossibility of preserving the union of Belgium and 
Holland, frankly acknowledged the independence of Belgium, and 
finally, in conjunction with France, forced the Dutch to cease 
from resisting it; but he took care that Leopold of Saxe-Coburg % 
and not a member of the house of Bourbon, shoi^Jd be made 
king, and that France herself should obtain no territorial exten- 
sion, not even, in his own words, “a cabbage garden or a 
vineyard 77 . The choice of Leopold proved a notable success. 
He was a person of great sagacity and governed well; whilst, as 
son-in-law of Louis Philippe and uncle of Queen Victoria, he was 
able to play a considerable part in European politics. 

The affairs of Portugal and Spain next occupied Palmerston's 
Spain and attention; in each of these countries a young "’'queen, 
Portugal, supported by a party of moderate reform, was opposed 
to an absolutist uncle, Dom Miguel in the one case and Don 
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Carlos in the other, supported by the reactionary parties. Palmer- 
ston supported the cause of the queens. He lent to the Queen 
of Portugal's party a seaman, Admiral Napier, who won in 1833, 
off Cape St. Vincent, a brilliant victory that secured the retire- 
ment of Dom Miguel; and he allowed a British legion of volun- 
teers to go to Spain, where, however, the struggle was more 
protracted, and not till 1840 was Don Carlos finally evicted. 

In regard to Belgium and Portugal, Palmerston had acted in 
alliance with France. But the combination was, in the Duke of 
Wellington's words, a “ cardboard alliance”, and Mehemet All 
fresh difficulties which arose over the Eastern ques- and s y ria> 
tion brought the two countries to the verge of war. Mehemet 
Ah) an Albanian, who had made himself master of Egypt, had 
taken up arms against his suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
occupied Syria in 1833. Some years later, in 1839, the sultan 
tried to recover Syria, but his army was defeated, and Mehemet 
Ali was in a position to march upon Constantinople. Palmerston, 
true to his policy of^ maintaining the Turkish Empire, supported 
the sultan, but Louis Philippe, anxious to win the favour of 
Mehemet Ali and to extend and develop the influence of France 
in Egypt, refused to co-operate with Great Britain. Consequently 
Palmerston turned to Russia, and Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia formed an alliance to prevent the further progress of 
Mehemet Ali. Acre was bombarded and taken; Mehemet Ali 
was driven back, and had to agree to an arrangement by which 
he was deprived of Syria (1840). But the French people were 
furious at the matter being settled without their country being 
consulted. ^JLouis Philippe talked of 44 unmuzzling the tiger of 
war”, and surrounded Paris with forts, and war was narrowly 
averted, 1 

Just at this time, however, Lord Melbourne's government was 
defeated, and Peel came into power (1841). Lord Palmerston 
accordingly retired from the Foreign Office. Lord Lord Aberdeen’s 
Aberdeen, his successor, and Guizot , who became P ollcy * l84I ~ 6 - 
foreign secretary in France, were both pacifically inclined, and 

1 Palmerston wrote to the British agent in Paris instructing him to convey to the French, 
minister “in the most friendly and inoffensive manner possible, that if France throws down 
the gauntlet we shall not refuse to pick it up, and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into 
the Nile 
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good feeling between the two countries was gradually restored 
during the next five years. To Lord Aberdeen’s credit must also 
be put an agreement with the United States which settled a diffi- 
cult and thorny boundary question on the west coast of America, 
though the agreement was very distasteful to Canada (p. 701). 

Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office in 1846, and 
almost immediately the good understanding with France came to 
The Spanish an e3Q d over the Spanish marriages question . Into the 
quetftf<m s details of this complicated affair we cannot enter. It 
i8 4 6 - is sufficient to say that the Queen of Spain and her 

sister were both unmarried, and that the Courts of Europe busied 
themselves in discussing what husbands should be provided for 
them. Great Britain objected to the Queen of Spain marrying 
a son of Louis Philippe, and France to her marrying a relation 
of Queen Victoria’s. Eventually Louis Philippe threw over an 
informal agreement he had made with the British Court, and 
arranged that the queen should marry one of her cousins, who 
was a contemptible person and in weak health, whilst her sister 
married Louis Philippe’s son; and the marriages took place on 
the same day (1846). Great Britain was furious, as it was 
thought that the queen would have no heirs, and that conse- 
quently Louis Philippe would secure the throne of Spain for his 
own descendants. As a matter of fact the queen did have chil- 
dren, and the British fears proved groundless; but the British 
distrust of Louis Philippe remained incurable. 

Louis Philippe, however, was not to reign much longer. The 
great year of Revolutions came in 1848. France started the 
The Revolutions movement by deposing Louis Philippe jmd inaugu- 
ofl848 ‘ rating a republic; after ten months of turmoil, 

Louis Napoleon , , the nephew of the ‘great Napoleon, was elected 
as president for four years. Revolutions, headed by political 
reformers or ardent nationalists, followed in nearly every country 
in Europe, but especially in Hungary and Italy, where the people 
strove to rid themselves of the hated Austrian yoke, and in the 
different states of Germany. The Emperor of Austria abdicated, 
and his minister, Metternich, was overthrown ; whilst the emperor 
who succeeded, Francis Joseph, then a youth of eighteen, was 
driven from Vienna. The Prince of Prussia had to fly to England, 
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and there was some severe fighting in Italy and Hungary 
Lord Palmerston sympathized with these various movements, 
gave advice in all directions, 1 and actually allowed arms to be 
sent indirectly from Woolwich Arsenal to the insurgents who 
rose in Sicily. Before long, however, the forces of r a tion 
were triumphant. Austria was enabled to preserve her rule in 
Northern Italy, and, with the aid of the Russians, to crush the 
Hungarians, whilst the movement in Germany fizzled out. 

Meanwhile Lord Palmerston’s policy had provoked Queen Vic- 
toria’s keen dissatisfaction. Moreover, he was inclined to carry on 
negotiations with other countries without consulting 
either the queen or the prime minister. The queen «o",° I f 8s^f !mer ' 
quite rightly protested, and when Lord Palmerston, contrary to 
the wishes of the queen and the prime minister, expressed his 
approval of a coup d'etat by which Louis Napoleon had made 
himself master of France, 2 he was dismissed (1851). 

2. The Crimean War, 1854-6 

In 1854, Eastern complications, so prolific of crises through- 
out the nineteenth century, produced the only great European 
war in which Great Britain has been directly en- 
gaged since the great campaigns against Napoleon. Catalan War, 

In order to understand the causes of this war l8s4 ‘ 

the Crimean W ar as it is called — we must try to appreciate 
the positions of the chief Christian powers engaged in it 
First, let ^us take Russia. The czar, Nicholas /, was firmly 
persuaded of the impending dissolution of the Turkish Empire. 
He was anxious to come to some arrangement with Great 
Britain before that event took place, and with that object spoke 
to our ambassador at St. Petersburg. “ We have on our hands 
a sick man, a very sick man,” he said in reference to Turkey; 
e< we ought to agree about the funeral,” and he suggested that 

1 “ Every post", wrote Palmerston, “sends me a lamenting minister throwing himself and 
his country upon England for help, which 1 am obliged to tell him we cannot afford." 

2 Louis Napoleon had the support of the army, and early on the morning of Dec 2 1851 

he arrested seventy people who were the most likely to oppose his re-election as President and 
made himseif supreme. A year later he was elected Emperor. ' 
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Great Britain might have Egypt and Crete as her share of the 
inheritance. 

Secondly, there was Great Britain. Its Government denied 
that Turkey was mortally ill, and regarded the czar, not as the 
friendly undertaker, but as a person meditating an act of robbery, 
accompanied by violence, and if necessary by murder. But the 
British cabinet at that time was the result of a coalition between 
Whigs and Peelites (see p. 625). The views of its members were 
not harmonious, Lord Aberdeen , the prime minister, leading a 
pacific section, and Lord Palmerston , who was home secretary, 
a warlike one. As a result its policy was indecisive, vacillating, 
and indefinite. Moreover, in the crisis of the negotiations pre- 
ceding the war, both Russia and Great Britain had bellicose 
agents at Constantinople. Prince Mentchikoff , the Russian agent, 
was determined to promote and extend Russian interests, and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British ambassador, apprehensive 
and suspicious of Russian designs, was in favour of what he 
called a “ comprehensive war ”, if necessary, in order to thwart 
them. 

Thirdly, there was France, under its new ruler, the Emperor 
Napoleon III , who had succeeded to supreme power in France 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848 and of his own coup d’etat 
three years later. Both as the nephew of Napoleon, and in order 
to divert the attention of the French from home affairs, he was 
anxious to achieve military glory, and to make himself the arbiter 
of Europe. In the troubled Eastern waters he saw his chance, 
and seized it. 

The Holy Land belonged to the Turkish Empire, ^trumpery 
dispute between the monks of the Roman and Greek Churches 
about the guardianship “ of a key and a star ”, the key of the 
holy places at Jerusalem and the star over the altar at Bethlehem, 
led to the monks being championed respectively by France and 
Russia, the one regarding itself as protector of the Roman and 
the other of the Greek Church. The matter was eventually 
settled, but the Russians, in the course of the negotiations, 
revived an old claim to the protectorship of the Christian'* sub- 
jects of the sultan. Mentchikoff continued to press this claim, 
but the sultan, on Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s advice, rejected 
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it, as it might have given the czar a large control over the whole 
of the Turkish territories in Europe. Complex negotiations fol- 
lowed, but unfortunately the British cabinet never made its 
position clear to Russia, and consequently the czar never realized 
that persistence in his claims was likely to lead to war. Eventu- 
ally the Russians, in order to coerce Turkey, occupied the 
Turkish principalities that bordered the Danube, and subse- 
quently destroyed a Turkish squadron at Sinope (Nov., 1853). 
Feeling in Great Britain was aroused, Louis Napoleon was 
anxious for war, and eventually the British cabinet drifted into 
it; an ultimatum was sent to Russia, and on its rejection war 
was declared (March, 1854). Great Britain, France, and Turkey, 
joined in the following year by the ruler of Piedmont, the King 
of Sardinia, 1 were opposed to Russia; Prussia and Austria, after 
some hesitation, remained neutral. 

The war which followed is generally known as the Crimean 
War , because it was in the Crimea that the main military opera- 
The war, tlons to pk P^ce. The original object of the allies, the 
1854. expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian princi- 
palities, was quickly secured ; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to capture 
Sebastopol \ the great Russian arsenal and fort in the Crimea, the 
a very heart”, as it was called, “of Russian power in the East”. 

“The history of the Crimean War,” it has been said, “is a 
history of blunders.” In a sense this is true of all wars, and the 
combatant who makes the fewer blunders is victorious. But the 
great powers of Europe had waged no big campaign since that 
of 1815,, and it is undeniable that the art of war had been some- 
what forgotten. The allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won 
the battle of the Alma in September, 1854. But the battle, apart 
from the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit 
upon the allies. 2 An immediate advance after the battle might 
have resulted in the capture of Sebastopol. But the French 


4 This was due to the King of Sardinia's minister, Cavour; he wished to ingratiate his 
country with France and Great Britain, so that they might look with sympathy upon Cavour’s 
schemes for the attainment of Italian nationality. 

* Lord Raglan, the British commander, was on an exposed position within the enemy’s 
lines where he could not control the battle, whilst the bulk of the French forces went astray, 
and arrived; toolate '.to- turn the enemy’s left wing as was intended, . 

Cc27*\ 43 
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commander was mortally ill, and delayed. Consequently the 
Russians were given time to improve the defences by raising 
earthworks and by scuttling the fleet in the Bay of Sebastopol 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, decided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regular siege. 

The British base of supplies was at Balaclava, some six miles 
from their trenches. A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the Balaclava and 
25th October came the battle of Balaclava. That Inke ™an, 
battle w&s famous for three incidents. Early in the day our 
Turkish allies had been repulsed by the Russians; the way to 
Balaclava was as a consequence only blocked by one regiment 
of foot, the 93rd, under Colin Campbell Some squadrons of 
Russian cavalry tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the 
flank of the British line, but Campbell, with great celerity, 
changed his front, and the Russian cavalry were obliged to 
retreat. Soon after this, the “ Heavy Brigade” of cavalry, 
though it was outnumbered by three to one, charged the massed 
squadrons of the Russian cavalry, and in some eight minutes 
broke through them, and forced them to retreat. Last of all, 
six hundred men of the “Light Brigade” made, owing to mis- 
taken orders, a magnificent though useless charge down a, valley 
swept by artillery from all sides, and actually managed to reach 
and temporarily to take possession of the enemy’s guns. 1 The 
British forces, therefore, managed to save Balaclava, but the 
Russians got command of the only metalled road that ran from 
Balaclava to the British trenches, and hence made this road 
useless for the transport of supplies. Less than a fortnight 
after the attempt on Balaclava, the Russians made a determined 
attack at Inkerman , , upon the right of the British forces besieg- 
ing Sebastopol After a desperate battle, fought in a fog — a 
“soldiers’ battle” if ever there was one — the Russians were 
eventually repulsed (November 5, 1854). 

The allies now, however, had to fight a Crimean winter, and 
in the middle of November it began. A fearful hurricane, accom- 

1 See Tennyson’s Poems. The criticism of the French commander on the charge of the 
Light Brigade is well known; “ Cest magnifique ? mais ce n’est pas la guerre”. 
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panied by rain and snow, destroyed many of the tents, made 
the cart track from the trenches to Balaclava — the only means 
The Crimean °** communication the British had — impassable for 
winter. wheeled traffic, and destroyed twenty- one ships 
which were conveying clothing, forage, and ammunition for the 
British forces. For the next four months the condition of the 
army w r as terrible. The cold was intense; food and clothing 
were alike scanty; the transport animals all perished, and the 
soldiers had to convert themselves into commissariat mules to 
bring in supplies; and the camp hospitals were miserably provided 
with necessities for the sick and wounded. As a consequence, 
the troops were attacked by cholera and scurvy, by dysentery and 
fever, and at one time the men in hospital were more numerous 
than those outside it. 

Newspaper correspondents made the condition of the army 
known at home. The nation was furious, and felt that Lord 
Palmerston was the only statesman fitted to cope with the situation. 
Lord Aberdeen accordingly resigned in January, 1855, and Palmer- 
ston became prime minister. But even before this preparations 
had been made to improve matters. Men and supplies were sent 
to the Crimea, whilst Miss Flore?ice Nightingale was allowed to 
organize the nursing in the hospitals ; and with Lord Palmerston’s 
accession to office fresh energy was infused into every department 

The Russian army had fared little better than the British 
during the winter, and was in no condition to take the offensive. 
Fail of Moreover, in February, 1855, the Czar Nicholas died, 1 
Sebastopol, and was succeeded by Alexander II Negotiations 
Sept., 1855. for peace were begun, but they came to nothing. 
The allies then prosecuted the war with vigour. Tire French 
had a hundred thousand men, the British forty thousand, and 
the King of Sardinia some fifteen thousand. With these forces 
attempts were made to storm Sebastopol; they were at first 
unsuccessful, but finally, in September, determined attacks were 
made by the French and British upon two forts which were the 
keys of the Russian position, the Malakoff and the Redan. The 

1 The czar had said, referring to the Crimean winter, that he had two generals on whom 
he could always rely, Janvier et Fevrier. On the czar’s death, in the latter month, a 
famous cartoon was published in Pujich, called “ General Fevrier turned traitor 
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British attack on the latter failed, but the French took the 
Malakoff, and the same night Sebastopol was abandoned by the 
Russians (September 8, 1855). 

The fall of Sebastopol really ended the war. A congress of 
European powers was held at Paris at the beginning of 1856, and 
at the end of March peace was signed. By the terms Treaty of 
of peace, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was Paris » l8 $ 6 ' 
guaranteed by the powers, though the sultan promised reforms for 
his Christian subjects, and the Danubian principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, were made self-governing, eventually forming the 
kingdom of Roumania. The Black Sea was declared neutral, and 
no ship of war was allowed upon it; nor were arsenals to be built 
upon its shores. 

3. British Diplomacy and the Period of 
Warfare, 1857-71 

The Crimean War proved but the prelude to a series of wars 
all over the world. No sooner was it over than Great Britain had 
to fight against Persia and China, and to struggle for her power 
in India, where the Mutiny broke out in 1857. Moreover, her 
relations with France caused her no little uneasiness, especially 
in 1858. “ We are riding a runaway horse,” Palmerston had 

said of his alliance with Napoleon III, “and must always be 
on our guard;” and Napoleon III was suspected of designing an 
invasion of Great Britain and of avenging his uncle’s defeats at 
Trafalgar* and Waterloo. 

Then in 1859 British diplomacy was occupied with the War 
of Italian Liberation . Since the fall of Napoleon, Italy had been, 
as during past centuries, merely a “geographical expression”. 
The King of Sardinia and the Emperor of Austria occupied the 
north; the Pope, the Duke of Tuscany, and three other dukes 
shared the centre; the King of Naples governed, or rather mis- 
governed, the south and Sicily. In 1859 the movement for unit- 
ing it into a single nation under Victor Emmanuel, who ruled 
Piedmont, and was King of Sardinia, could no longer be re> 
pressed. But the difficulties were immense: eight states had to 
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be united; the Austrians had to be expelled; and the existence 
of the Papacy in Italy made the problem of unity a most com- 
plex one. The Italian patriots, however, were fortunate in their 
leaders. The discretion of Victor Emmanuel , the brain 
Liberation of Cavour his chief minister, and the sword of the 
War, 1859. k erQ Qaribaidi accomplished a United Italy. But, 
nevertheless, without the assistance of France and Great Britain 
the movement might not have been successful. Napoleon III 
with a French army drove the Austrian forces from Lombardy 
in 1859, though later he forsook the Italian cause, and supported 
the Pope; whilst the British Government, with Lord Palmerston 
as prime minister and Lord John Russell as foreign secretary, 
gave the Italians its moral support, and prevented European 
intervention when Garibaldi with his thousand “ Red - Shirts ” 
conquered first Sicily and then Naples in i860. 1 As a conse- 
quence, all Italy was united save Venice and the city of Rome; 
and these were finally added, the one in 1866, when Austria’s 
energies were occupied in a war with Pru£sia, and the other in 
1870, during the war between France and Germany, when the 
French troops who had been guarding Rome were withdrawn. 

The American Civil War (1861-5) followed close on the 
War of Italian Liberation. This was a war fought between the 
. Northern and Southern States; first, as to the right 

'The. American r ' 

civil War, of the Southern States to secede from the Union; 

1 1 5 ‘ and secondly, as to the continuance of slavery, 

which was still the basis of all labour in the South. The war 
was fought with great determination on both sides for four years 
before the North was finally successful. 2 The earlier #tages of 
the war were fought on the question of secession rather than on 
that of slavery, and the sympathy of the governing classes in 
Great Britain was inclined to the South, partly because it was 
the weaker side and partly because of the magnificent fighting 
powers which it exhibited. The Northern States, moreover, by 
blockading the Southern ports prevented the export of cotton, 
which led to terrible distress in Lancashire. 

y ■' / .vM' : p. . ; ' 

1 Armed with muskets “fit for the scrap heap”, Garibaldi and the thousand took, with the 
aid of the Sicilian populace, the capital of Sicily from twenty-four thousand regular troops 
armed with rides. 

2 The war is reckoned, through battle and disease, to have killed or crippled a million men. 
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The British Government, however, maintained a strict neu- 
trality, though two incidents nearly produced a war with the 
Northern States. A Northern man-of-war violated 
British neutrality by taking on the high seas from a The “ Trent ” 
British mail steamer — the Trent — two agents of the Southern States 
who were coming to Europe with the object of obtaining European 
assistance. The British nation was furiously indignant, and its 
Government sent the Guards to Canada, and penned a dispatch 
demanding the surrender of the agents and an immediate apology. 
The Queen, at the suggestion of the Prince Consort— it was his 
last official act before his death — persuaded the Government to 
make the wording of the dispatch less peremptory in tone, and 
to give the Northern States an opportunity of giving way without 
humiliation, an opportunity of which they fortunately took advan- 
tage (1861). 1 

In the other incident the British Government was at fault 
A vessel was being built at Birkenhead for use as a cruiser on 
the side of the Sputte The British Government was The 
given information about it, but neglected to take steps “ Alabama 
in time, and consequently the streamer, called the Alabama^ was 
able to leave Birkenhead in 1862, and for the next two years 
played havoc with the merchant ships of the Northern States. 2 
The States demanded compensation, and eventually, after long 
and critical negotiations, the matter was finally ended in 1872 by 
Great Britain paying over three million pounds. 

Whilst the American Civil War was still raging, a new person- 
ality in European affairs had arisen in Bismarck . Since 18x5 
the polky of Prussia had lacked initiative and 

A 4 Bismarck and 

courage, and Lord Palmerston once spoke of her the Polish 
as a quantite negligeable . But Palmerston was to uestlon * 1 6s * 
be rudely undeceived when Bismarck became the chief minister 

1 But American feeling' was still sore on the point. Cf. the American poet’s lines — 

We give the critturs back, John, 

’Cos Abram thought ’twas right ; 

It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 

Provoking us to fight. 

2 The British Government on July 29 finally decided to seize the vessel ; but at daybreak 
that morning the Alabama left the Mersey, ostensibly on a trial trip, 'with ladies and other 
guests on board. The guests were landed in Wales, and the ship took in her armament and 
her captain and a fresh crew off the Azores, and hoisted the Southern flag. 
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of the King of Prussia in 1862. His policy was one of “ blood 
and iron ” — he knew exactly what he wanted, and was determined 
to spare no force in order to secure it Lord Palmerston, now 
nearing eighty years of age, with a pacific court, a lukewarm and 
occasionally hostile cabinet, and an army which was small, and 
not, since the Crimean War, considered to be of great efficiency, 
was no match for such a resolute diplomatist. Thus, in 1863, 
British sympathy was aroused in behalf of the Po/es y who, owing 
to Russian misgovernment, had risen in insurrection. The British 
Government dispatched three protests against the cruelty of the 
Russians in dealing with the rising, whilst Bismarck, afraid lest a 
successful rising in Russian Poland might be followed by a similar 
movement in Prussian Poland, concentrated three army corps on 
the western frontier of Prussia, ready to help Russia if occasion 
arose. It is needless to say, therefore, that British protests were 
unavailing, and the insurrection in Poland^ was stamped out with 
merciless ferocity. British intervention had merely irritated 
Russia without mitigating the lot of the Poles. 

In another and more important affair Bismarck triumphed. 
In 1863 the Schleswig-Holstein Question became acute. Palmer- 
The ston is reported to have said that there were only three 

Schleswig- people in Europe who ever understood it: the Prince 
Question, Consort who was dead, a Danish statesman who was 
mad, and he himself who had forgotten it. An attempt 
to explain it would therefore be difficult. It is sufficient to 
remember that for four centuries the kingdom of Denmark and 
these two Duchies had been ruled by the same sovereign, but 
that Holstein was also part of Germany, and belonged in the 
nineteenth century to the German Confederation. An attempt 
made by the King of Denmark to draw the ties between Den- 
mark and Schleswig closer produced protests from the two 
chief German states — Austria and Prussia — and, on their proving 
unavailing, an Austro-Prussian army proceeded to occupy Hol- 
stein. British sympathies were strongly with Denmark, which 
was regarded as a small state bullied by two large ones. An 
indiscreet speech of Lord Palmerston’s led the Danes to suppose 
that Great Britain would support them by force if necessary, a 
delusion sedulously fostered by Bismarck, whc was anxious that 
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Denmark should go to war, in order that she might be deprived 
of the Duchies. Denmark was therefore encouraged to resist the 
demands made on her. An army of Austrians and Prussians 
accordingly overran both Duchies, and, as no help came from 
Great Britain, Denmark had not only to surrender them, but to 
pay an indemnity for having attempted their defence (1864). 

Soon after this, in 1865, Lord Palmerston died. The foreign 
policy of his ministry towards the close of his life was described 
by the opposition as a policy of “ meddle and muddle ”, and of 
“ senseless and spiritless menaces Yet it must be remembered 
that Lord Palmerston had been one of the creators of the king- 
doms of Belgium and Italy; and that he had carried Great Britain 
successfully through the later stages of the Crimean War. In his 
old age he met in Bismarck a rival with a freer hand and with a 
larger and better equipped army — and he was worsted. 

The five years following Lord Palmerston's death (1865-71) 
saw the establishment of Prussian predominance in Europe. 
The great object of Bismarck’s policy was to drive The Austro . 
Austria out of Germany and make Prussia the fevln a weeks* 
leading power there. He accordingly brought on War < l866 >' 
a war with Austria in 1866; the battle of Sadowa was decisive, 
and in seven weeks the war came to an end, Prussia gaining as 
a result the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and the kingdom of 
Hanover, 1 and displacing Austria as the chief power in Germany. 

Prussia’s success was regarded with great apprehension by 
Napoleon III, whilst Bismarck saw that the unity of Germany 
could only be achieved by a successful war against Franco -German 
her oid^enemy, France. Consequently, war be- War » l87 °" 1 * 
tween France and Prussia was probably inevitable. And in 1870 
differences between France and Prussia relative to a candidate 
for the throne of Spain were dexterously utilized by Bismarck to 
bring on a war, but in such a way that France appeared to be 
the aggressor. In this war Prussia, supported by the other 
German States, including those in the south, was brilliantly 
successful. Within a month of its opening, Napoleon III and 
a large army were captured at Sedan ; and this was followed by 

1 The Duke of Cumberland, William IV’s brother, had succeeded to the throne of Hanover 
In 1837, as female succession was not allowed. 
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the surrender of Metz and the siege of Paris. From these 
disasters France could not recover, and in 1871 she had to 
agree to a peace by which she paid an enormous indemnity s 
and lost Alsace and Lorraine. 

The Franco-German War had other results. In France it led 
to the creation of a republic, which has survived ever since. In 
Germany, the various states were federated under the leaden 
ship of Prussia, whose king became Emperor of Germany. 
Moreover, the war led to the final completion of Italian unity, 
as the Italians took advantage of the war to capture Rome. 
Finally, the Franco-German War led to the re-opening of the 
Eastern Question. 1 At Bismarck's suggestion — for Bismarck was 
anxious to keep both Russia and Great Britain employed — 
Russia, in 1871, took advantage of the Franco-German War 
to repudiate the article in the Treaty of Paris neutralizing the 
Black Sea. Great Britain had not intervened in either of the two 
wars in which Prussia had been engaged. Even this infraction 
of the Treaty by Russia only met with a protest from her, which, 
unbacked by armed force, was disregarded; and a European 
conference met soon afterwards ^and rescinded the article. 

4. The Eastern Question, 1876-8 

If Russia had repudiated one of the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, the sultan had neglected to carry out another; his promised 
The Bulgarian reforms for his Christian subjects, “ the worthless 
atrocities, 1876. p rom i se 0 f a worthless potentate ”, came to no- 
thing, and “ the relations between the sultan and his eubjects, 
that is to say, the relation between the tyrant and his victims, 
went on just as before”. Consequently there was continual un- 
rest in the Balkan States. In 1875 the people of Herzegovina 
revolted; and 1876 their example was followed by the Bulgarians, 
whilst Servia and Montenegro declared war on the Turks. The 
Turks in revenge perpetrated in Bulgaria the most terrible bar- 
barities. Thousands of people were massacred and tortured— in 

1 The terms of the Treaty of Paris which ended the Crimean War had been broken before 
the war of 1870, for Wallachia and Moldavia, which it was intended should remain separate, 
had been united in 1866 under the name of Roumanian 
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But Plevna fell at last, and the Russians threatened to attack 
onsanmope itself. The Russians were consequently able to 

foice the Turits to make peace (i8 7 8 ). But the terms Treat . 

imposed by Russia were such that Great Britain could Berli ^ 1878. 
not acquiesce in them, and war seemed then imminent between 
Russia ajjd Great Britain. A British fleet brought up near Con- 
stantinople, and six thousand troops were sent from India to 
a a. But then Russia agreed to refer the arrangement to a 
European congress. It met at Berlin, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury being the British 
representatives. After critical debates a treaty, known as the 
Treaty oj Berlin, was agreed upon (i8 7 8). By its terms Rou- 
marna and Servia and Montenegro were declared independent 
of Turkey; Bosnia and Herzegovina, though still belonging to 
Turkey, were put under Austrian administration; Russia received 
a fort and a port in Asia Minor; whilst Great Britain, by a sepa- 
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rate treaty with Turkey, was given control of Cyprus, Two new 
States were created — one, Bulgaria, which was to be self-governing 
though under Turkish suzerainty, and the other, Eastern Rou- 
melia, which was placed under a Christian governor nominated 
by the sultan but approved by the powers. At the time the 
treaty was thought to be a great triumph for Great Britain, and 
Lord Beaconsfield proclaimed that he brought back u peace with 
honour 

The Eastern Question had been since the Franco-German 
War the only question in Europe which really interested Great 
The Eastern -® r * ta * n l an( l after the Treaty of Berlin even interest 
Question, in that began to subside, and infractions of the treaty 
,/w ' " have not roused her to action. Eastern Roumelia 
was united to Bulgaria in 1885. Austria in 1908 annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whilst Bulgaria at the same time declared its 
complete independence of Turkey. None of these measures pro* 
duced anything but ineffective protests from Great Britain, 

During the years 1 913-4, renewed troubles had broken out 
in the Balkans. First, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, *and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. Then, having driven back the Turks, 
except from a small district round Constantinople, the allies 
quarrelled; and Bulgaria’s greed led all the other Balkan powers, 
including Roumania, to combine against her, with the result that 
at the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 she got less than was originally 
intended. A year later, 1914, the unending quarrels and rivalries 
in the Balkans provided the occasion for the greatest war in 
history — the World War, 19x4-8 (see p. 71 6a). 
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XLIX. Great Britain and World-Politics, 

1878-1911 

On the whole, it is true to say that up till 1878 the gaze of 
European statesmen had been fixed mainly upon affairs in Europe ; 
and that, since that date, it has been fixed to an 
increasing extent upon affairs in Asia and Africa, of* European^ 
What were the causes of this change? Partly, no States * 
doubt, it> was due to the fact that, for the generation that lived 
after 1878, there was no European problem that pressed for 
immediate solution; Italy had attained her nationality, Prussia 
had fought out her struggle with Austria and with France, and 
even the Eastern Question ceased to be explosive. Then, again, 
in the years previous to 1878 the value of extra-European posses- 
sions was hardly realized. Cobden, for instance, the free trader, 
had looked upon oar great Indian Empire with an “eye of 
despair”. The popular view of colonies was expressed by Dis- 
raeli, 1 who said in 1852, “these wretched colonies will all be 
independent in a few years and are like a millstone round our 
necks”; whilst Bismarck said in 1876, “I do not want colonies 
a.t all Their only use is to provide sinecures.” But the growing 
fidelity of the colonies to the British Empire and their increasing 
prosperity, coupled with the greater facilities of communication, 
gradually brought about a revulsion of feeling. Above all, the 
European nations began gradually to realize the necessity for 
expansion. They had to find outlets for their growing popu- 
lation, 2 fresh markets for the products of their growing manu- 
factures. Africa and Asia offered the best openings for their 
enterprise, and the field of rivalry between the various European 
nations has therefore been transferred from Europe to these two 
vast continents. 

1 Of course Disraeli in later years held quite different opinions. 

2 The population of people of European extraction increased from 170 millions to 510 
millions in the course of the nineteenth century. 
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I. Great Britain and Egypt 

To begin with, we must endeavour to trace the relations of 
Great Britain with Egypt. The first difficulties which arose there, 
however, were not caused by the rivalry for expan- 
Umaii Pasha, sion, but were due to other circumstances. It will 
1863-79. b e remembered that Mehemet Ali had made him- 

self master of Egypt, though he was still subject nominally 
to the sovereignty of Turkey. His grandson, Ismail Pasha , , 1 
succeeded in 1863, and was accorded by the Sultan the title oi 
Khedive — in return for a substantial money payment. Ismail’s 
reign was, it has been said, “a carnival of extravagance and 
oppression”. He possessed an unrivalled capacity for spending 
money, for he added to the wasteful tastes of an Oriental despot 
a genuine desire to introduce into his country, in all haste, the 
conveniences of Western civilization, without the least idea how 
to do it economically and effectively. As a consequence, during 
his sixteen years of rule, the debt of Egypf increased from 
^3,000,000 to ^100,000,000, and every form of extortion was 
practised on his subjects in ordefr to furnish him with money, the 
“ fellaheen ” — as the Egyptian peasants are called— being per- 
haps, during his reign, the most wretched people in all the world. 
Some of his expenditure was wise. He was, for instance, a great 
supporter of the Suez Canal Company, and bought large quan- 
tities of its shares. But he and his family, and the ministers 
and adventurers who surrounded him, recklessly squandered the 
greater part of the money they obtained. One instance must 
suffice: an Egyptian princess ran up a bill of ^150,0^0 with a 
French dressmaker. 

Eventually the crash came. Ismail first sold all his Canal 
shares, Disraeli buying ^4,000,000 worth of them for Great 
Britain. Then, in 1876, he repudiated the State debts. The 
creditors were Europeans, chiefly British and French, and such 
an action made European intervention inevitable. Moreover, 
Great Britain regarded Egypt as the highway to India, and jvas 
therefore vitally interested in the stability of its government. The 

1 Pasha is a Turkish title usually given to generals and governors of provinces 
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upshot, after various complicated negotiations, was that Great 
Britain and France in 1879 §> ot the sultan to depose Ismail and 
to nominate Tewfik, his son, in his place, whilst the public debt 
of Egypt was put under the supervision of the European powers, 
and two controllers, appointed by Great Britain and France 
respectively, guided the financial administration of the country. 

The Dual Control \ as it has been called, was not to last for 
long. There shortly arose an anti-foreign movement, directed 
against any Turkish or European control of Egyptian 
affairs, the motto of which was ‘‘Egypt for the movement, s 
Egyptians ”, Moreover, in the army there was great 1881 2 * 
discontent, chiefly owing to the arrears of pay, and in 1881 Arabi 
Pasha , an officer in the army, was the leader of a successful 
mutiny, and practically obtained the control of the government. 
There soon followed a riot in Alexandria, in which some fifty 
Europeans were brutally murdered. It was obvious that the 
•country was drifting into anarchy, and hundreds of Europeans 
began to leave the country. The Great Powers, therefore, held 
a solemn conference at Constantinople to decide what should be 
done; but they decided nothing, and meanwhile the Egyptian 
soldiers at Alexandria raised batteries for use against a British 
fleet which had been dispatched to that port. This was too 
much even for Lord Granville, the foreign secretary in Glad- 
stone’s ministry, whose policy had hitherto been of a somewhat 
dawdling character. He suggested to France a joint bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, but France, fearful of Bismarck’s designs if 
French energies were absorbed in Egypt, refused. Great Britain 
accordingly acted alone, and, on the Egyptians refusing to pull 
down the batteries, Alexandria was bombarded and the batteries 
destroyed (July, 1882). Having once begun to interfere, Great 
Britain could not stop. Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) Wolseley 
was sent to Egypt, and by a well-delivered blow at Tel-el-Kehir 
crashed Arabi’s forces (September, 1882), and Arabi himself was 
exiled to Ceylon. The khedive’s power was re-established, some 
of the British forces being left provisionally in the country. 

• No sooner was the Arabi revolt suppressed than danger arose 
elsewhere. The khedive not only ruled Egypt, but a vast country 
known as the Soudan, which extends south of Wady Haifa, and 
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was twice as big as France and Germany put together. Moham* 
medans believe that a “Mahdi ” will appear on earth, on whose 
The Mahdi and coming the world will be converted to Mohammed- 
of e the a souda°n an * sm * A man in the Soudan proclaimed him- 
i 8S 3- self to be “the Mahdi” in 1881. The Soudanese 

under Ismail’s rule had suffered, except during a short period 
when General Gordon was governor, every form of misgovern- 
ment, large parts of the land having been leased out to slave- 
hunters. Consequently they flocked to join the new prophet, 
and it soon became evident that a formidable rebellion was in 
progress. The khedive and his ministers, after Arabi’s downfall, 
sent a general called Hicks to crush the Dervishes, as the Mahdi’s 
followers were called; but the army was raw and undisciplined, 
and was totally destroyed (1883). 1 It was clear that the Soudan 
must be evacuated, at any rate for a time. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was unwilling to adopt this course, ^and consequently the 
British Government had again to interfere, and to insist upon it 
But at once two questions arose — how</ar was it possible to 
extricate the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, amounting to 
some fifty thousand men? and what form of govern- 

Gordon’s J , c . . _ , . 

mission, ment, if any, was to be set up in the Soudan after its 
" ' ' evacuation? The British Government decided to send 
to the Soudan General Gordon — who had a few years before 
governed it for a short time — with the primary and main object 
of superintending the evacuation and of saving as many garrisons 
as he could, and incidentally of making what arrangements were 
possible for the future government of the country. Gordon was 
a hero of heroes, brave, chivalrous, impetuous, emotional, self- 
confident; 2 but because of some of these very qualities it was 
a mistake to send him. When he reached Khartoum (February, 
1884), the capital of the Soudan, it was perhaps natural that he 
should lay the chief stress, not upon the unadventurous policy of 
evacuation, but upon the future settlement of the country and 

1 The army was led astray by the guides, and after wandering three days and three nights 
without water, came upon a force of the enemy whom it was too feeble to resist. 

2 Gordon’s most famous exploits were in China. He commanded a force, known as “the 
Evcr-victorious Army ”, on behalf of the Chinese government in the formidable Taiping rebel- 
lion. His force won thirty-three engagements in under two years (1863-4), and stamped out 
the rebellion. Gordon led the storming-parties in person, carrying a little cane. His soldiers 
regarded it as a magic wand, protecting his life and leading them to victory. 
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the welfare of its inhabitants. First, he asked that Zobehr, a 
man who had been a noted slave-dealer, should be sent to the 
Soudan as ruler, as he was a man of enormous influence. But 
the British Government, fearful of public opinion at home, re- 
fused. Then Gordon wanted, in his own words, “to smash the 
Mahdi” with British or Indian troops. Meantime the chance 
of extricating the garrisons, if there ever was a chance, passed 
away ; the tribes round Khartoum rose for the Mahdi ; and, 
finally, Gordon's own retreat was cut off. 

Gordon had to be relieved. But for five fatal months Glad- 
stone's Government procrastinated. Finally Lord Wokeley was 
Death of sent i an advance guard was hurried forward, only to 
Gordon, learn, when within sight of Khartoum, that General 
soo ‘ Gordon, after an heroic defence of three hundred and 
seventeen days, had been killed, and that the town had fallen 
two days previously (January, 1885). Relief had arrived too 
late. The shame and grief of Great Britain at the failure to save 
General Gordon may be imagined. But nothing could now be 
done. The fall of Khartoum meant the complete evacuation of 
the Soudan south of Wady Haifa, and the greater part of the 
garrisons fell into the hands of the Mahdi. 

Meantime in Egypt itself, “the land of paradox", a strange 
situation developed. Arabi's movement had been quelled by 
^ British forces — but what was then to happen? Great 

Government , L 

of Egypt, Britain could not annex the country or establish a 
formal protectorate without violating pledges which 
she had given to European powers. On the other hand, she 
could not abandon it; the khedive could not stand alone, and 
it was clear that, in order not only to reform the country but to 
save it from anarchy, some power must interfere. To call in the 
Turk would have made things worse, whilst to ask for the inter- 
vention of other European powers would only have increased 
complications. The upshot was that Great Britain decided upon 
a provisional occupation, which was to last until Egypt should 
be able to look after herself — and that occupation, which some 
optimists hoped would last only for a few months, has, to* the 
infinite benefit of the country, lasted till this day. The Sultan 
of Turkey still possessed, in name, the sovereign power. He 
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received an annual tribute, and he limited the numbers of the 
Egyptian army; the Turkish flag was the Egyptian flag, and the 
Egyptians themselves were the sultan’s subjects. The khedive, 
Tewfik Pasha, and his ministers, in theory, were responsible for 
the government and carried on the administration of the coun- 
try. 1 But the real security for the peace of Egypt has been the 
British army, the real security for its financial stability has been 
the British treasury, and the real ruler of the country has been 
the British consul-general, Lord Cromer. 2 

Under the guidance of Lord Cromer, “the creator of modem 
Egypt,” British “advisers” to the Egyptian ministers have re- 
organized the finance and the system of justice and education. 
Three of the greatest evils of Egypt, the three C’s as they have 
been called, were dealt with. The courbash , a strip of hippopot- 
amus hide with a tapering end, once used with hideous frequency 
on the wretched Egypfians, was forbidden; the corvee , or forced 
labour, was stopped; and the British officials, by their own 
splendid example*, and by using every check in their power, did 
a great deal to lessen the awful corruptio?i — the wholesale bribery 
and sale of concessions — that used to prevail amongst native 
officials. Moreover, British engineers have regulated the waters 
of the Nile, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends. New 
systems of irrigation have brought land into cultivation that was 
desert before, and increased doubly and trebly the productiveness 
of previously cultivated land, whilst the building of the great dam 
at Assouan (completed in 1902) has doubled the available supply 
of Nile water. 

Yet it ,$’as natural, perhaps, that other European nations should 
look with some suspicion upon British motives in retaining Egypt; 
and the attitude of France especially was persistently hostile. As 
a consequence, great difficulties were experienced by Lord Cromer 
in dealing with Egyptian finance, which was still subjected, to 
some extent, to international control; but the entente cordials with 
France, soon after the accession of Edward VII, led to an agree- 
ment by which France recognized the British position in Egypt, 

1 On Tew fit’s death in 1892, Abbas II succeeded him. 

2 Lord Cromer retired in 1907, and was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, and on the latter’s 
death in 1911 Lord Kitchener was appointed. 
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and allowed Great Britain to fix her own time for the end of its 
occupation, whilst Great Britain in return recognized France's 
position in Morocco. 

The British occupation gave British officers the chance to 
create an efficient Egyptian army, and in 1896 that army was 
Reconquest of s t rori g enough to undertake, with the aid of British 
Soudan, 1898. forces, the reconquest of the Soudan. Parts of 
the outside region of that country had already been acquired by 
other powers, by France and Italy, by Great Britain and Abys- 
sinia, but the great mass of it was still, in 1896, under the cruel 
rule of the Khalifa, who had succeeded the Mahdi.- General 
(afterwards Lord) Kitchener worked out the details of the cam- 
paigns in masterly fashion. In 1898 the main body of the Dervish 
forces, who fought with heroic bravery, 1 was finally destroyed at 
the battle of Omdurtnan , a battle which led to the capture of 
Khartoum, and the end of the Dervish rule. The fact that the 
population of the Soudan had sunk from eight millions to four 
and a half millions showed how merciless that rule had been. 
The Soudan was put under the joint control of Egypt and Great 
Britain in 1899, and since then jhas made steady progress. 

2. The “Grab for Africa 55 

We turn from Egypt to other parts of Africa. It is said that 
between 1879 an( I *889 Great Britain added to her possessions 
„ . . , land equal in size to one-third of Europe. Some 

Beginning ot A . A 

^rab for of these additions were in the East, such as Upper 
a nca , X884. g urma k (jgg6). k ut the ] ar g er part 0 f tlifem was in 
Africa. During the first half of the nineteenth century the interior 
of Africa was almost unknown, but in the third quarter of the 
century the expeditions of explorers, and more especially of 
Livingstone and Stanley, aroused European interest. And then, 
in 1884, began what is called the u grab for Africa The Euro- 
pean powers, eager for new outlets, began a general scramble for 

1 k Our men were perfect/ 5 wrote an English correspondent, “but the Dervishes were 
superb— beyond perfection. Their riflemen, mangled by every form of death and torment that 
man can devise, clung round the black flag and the green, emptying their poor, rotten, home- 
made cartridges dauntlessly. Their spearmen charged death at every moment hopelessly." 
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new territories and <£ spheres of influence The result was that 
France obtained in North-west Africa an enormous empire, stretch- 
ing from Algiers to the Congo River, twenty times the size of 
France itself. 1 Germany obtained not far short of one million 
square miles on the east and west coasts of Africa, and Italy 
possessions bordering on the,, Red Sea or adjacent to it King 
Leopold of Belgium had already formed the Congo Free State 
in 1880, and Portugal had extended her ancient possessions on 
either coast of Africa. 

Great Britain herself was not behind other competitors. She 



already possessed Cape Colony and Natal, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast. To them she now added Bechuanaland 

Great 

and Rhodesia, On the west coast, chiefly through the Britain’s 
enterprise^ of Sir George Goldie, a British company 
developed Nigeria , which has, since 1900, been a British Pro- 
tectorate. On the east, the East Africa Company developed 
what are now known as the Protectorates of British East Africa 
and Uganda, the latter country being first penetrated about 1890. 
Moreover, protectorates were established over parts of Somaliland 
and Zanzibar respectively in 1884 and 1891. Needless to say, 
the scramble, whilst it was in progress, led to considerable diplo- 
matic complications, which were, however, gradually overcome 

1 Much of it, however, is the “light, sandy soil” of the Saharan desert. In 19x1 France 
obtained a virtual Protectorate over Morocco, though she was obliged to give a large slice o£ 
her territories in the Congo as “ compensation” to Germany. 
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by agreements between the various powers concerned. Great 
Britain was also engaged in various little wars in Uganda, in 
Nigeria, and with the Ashantees. 

3. The Far East 

(See Map, p. 697) 

From Africa the scramble for territory spread to the Far East 
Great Britain had already acquired, at the close of the eighteenth 
The century, Penang, and, within ten years of the* battle of 
Far East Waterloo, Malacca and Singapore, these three being- 
now known as the Straits Settlements. In the early seventies 
she obtained influence over the Malay States, which were finally 
federated under British protection in 1896, whilst in 1888 she 
obtained the protectorate of North Borneo and Sarawak , the 
latter state the creation of an Englishman, Rajah Brooke. 1 But 
there were still left the islands in the Pacify for which there was 
•a brisk competition between France, Germany, and Great Britain: 
the latter had acquired the Fiji Islands 2 in 1874, and she added 
various other islands towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

At the close of the nineteenth century the rivalry between 
European nations was transferred to China. Here, however, as 
Great Britain elsewhere, Great Britain had already acquired a long 
Wars hl x84o e start. China, it must be remembered, boasted of 
and 1857-60. possessing the oldest civilization in the world, and 
looked with contempt on the mushroom growth of European 
nations. 8 Consequently the action of Chinese officials was apt 
to be high-handed, and had already caused two wars e between 

1 Rajah. Brooke (died 1868), after running away from school, served for a time in the army 
of the East India Company. He subsequently inherited a fortune, bought a schooner, and 
sailed to Borneo in 1838, where he quickly established a great reputation with the natives. 
Unfortunately the coast tribes of Borneo were inveterate pirates and very cruel ones, the col- 
lection of as large a number of human heads as possible being with them a passionate hobby. 
Brooke aided the British navy to suppress piracy, and then became Rajah of Sarawak, a 
territory of some 28,000 square miles. 

2 The first effect, unfortunately, of British rule was an epidemic of measles which carried oft 
one-third of the people. 

8 In the opinion of Chinamen, “all men under heaven” owed allegiance to their emperor, 
and in Chinese official documents the monarch of Great Britain was described as being 
“reverentially submissive and as “having repeatedly paid tribute" to the Emperor of 
China, 
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Great Britain and China. The first occurred in 1840, when a 
Chinese Commissioner dea) in very summary fashion with British 
subjects who, with the connivance of minor officials, were smug- 
gling opium into China. As a result of the war, Hong- Kong was 
ceded to Great Britain, and since that time the trade of Hong- 
Kong has been developed to such an extent that it now ranks 
amongst the six greatest ports in the world. The second war 
took place between 1857 and i860, and was caused by the fact 
that Chinese officials had insulted our hag which was flying over 
a vessel trading at Canton. Great Britain was aided by France, 
and eventually China, after the Summer Palace at Pekin had 
been destroyed, agreed to pay a large indemnity, and to allow 
European ministers to reside at Pekin. 

Later on, the other powers came in. France developed a large 
Empire to the south of China during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century; Russia occupied Port Arthur, 1 The ,« Boxer” 
and gradually ate into the frontiers of northern outbreak, 1901. 
China; Germany, 11^1898, took advantage of the murder of two 
missionaries to acquire Kiau-Chau, whilst Great Britain acquired 
Wei-hai-wei. Meantime mining and railway concessions were 
obtained in different districts by Europeans. Chinamen, perhaps 
naturally, resented these foreign activities in their country, and 
the result was the creation of a patriotic society called the 
Boxers , who wanted all white men to be exterminated. The 
“ Boxers ” became supreme in Pekin, and proceeded to besiege 
the foreign legations (1901). Consequently an international force 
was sent, which successfully relieved the legations, and at the close 
of the military operations China had to pay a large indemnity. 
Now China is at last waking up, and many Europeans look with 
no little apprehension upon the probable effects of Chinese com- 
petition in the future. 

There have been, since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, no great 
wars between European nations, but the trading and colonial 
rivalries between the Great Powers produced, at times, a con- 
siderable amount of friction. Thus Germany and Great Britain 

l The Russians ceded Port Arthur to Japan in 1905, after the Russo-Japanese War. 
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found some difficulty in settling their boundaries in Africa. 
Great Britain incurred the ill will of France by her occupation 
isolation of Egypt, whilst Great Britain herself was very sus- 
Great Britain. pi c j ous of Russia’s designs in Afghanistan and the 
Far East. Hence for many of the years after 1878 Great Britain 
was in a position of isolation, and at the time of the South 
African War in 1899 (p. 712) there is no doubt that Great 
Britain was extremely unpopular in Europe. 

But with the accession of King Edward VII in 1901 Great 
Britain’s position slowly improved. 1 Largely through the king’s influ- 
The Treaties with ence t ^ ie attitude of the British and Frenchr nations 
japan C (i^5)^ * towards one another became more friendly, with 

and Russia (1907). the result that in 1904 an agreement, as we have 
seen, was made between them which settled all their disputes. 
In the same year — 1904 — war broke out between Russia and 
Japan. The progress of the latter power had been marvellous 
in the previous forty years, and its success in the war revealed 
to Europe its enormous strength. Relation$-Jbetween Japan and 
Great Britain had been for some time cordial, and in 1905 a 
defensive alliance was made between them which strengthened 
the British position in the Far East. 2 Finally, soon after the 
Russo-Japanese War was over, the Governments of Russia and 
Great Britain began to enter into negotiations, and in 1907 an 
arrangement was made between them (see p. 695). Great Britain 
during the last few years has also strengthened her friendships 
with the smaller powers of Europe. Her relations, however, with 
the strongest of all Continental powers — with Germany — are still 
somewhat uneasy, many people in Great Britain being, rightly or 
wrongly, apprehensive of German ambitions. 

1 The fact that eight monarchs, and that ex-presidents from France and America, came to 
England to attend King Edward VIFs funeral showed the respect and affection which he had 
inspired in foreign countries. 

-The alliance was renewed in igxt. 
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Viy 01 our great Indian Empire. That history has after lS23 ‘ 
already been sketched till the end of T o^ u" 7 
(Chap. XXXVIII), a rule which sL the fiH T®? *“ 1823 

supremacy over the Native Stifle * +u ^ extension of our 
now follow the «Jse o e JtTZ U 1 ** *' e ** 
the whole peninsula of InT from Cane C ^ - Afar 1823 
up to the Scinde frontier and the <J„ti ? p- ° morin ln the south 
under British authorky Part of thi J *?* 0n the n0rth ’ Was 
governed by the British- pan wa 7 ™ directl y 

rulers, subject, howevel, to the supervision of theTv' 
ment _ Meant me other rulerships had been created dsewliere' 
One dynasty had succeeded in founding the kingdom of Burmah' 
and was- even threatening Eastern Bengal, and anothe £H£ 
ceeded m uniting most of the tribes n f Af^o * * • 

Stong slate; whil„ * v v, Si v i had astablLd a“g,M ata” 
m the Punjab— the land of five rivers— a territory which stretched 

the m south haWUr KaShm ' r “ thC n ° rth t0 the Sutlej River in 

Difficulties soon arose between Great Britain and these inde- 
pendent rulers. The first war came in 1824-6 with Burmah, and 
on its conclusion the British obtained the cession of 
some terntoiy and an indemnity. In 1839 occurred 
the First Afghan Wan The frontiers of the Russian l839 " 41 * 
Empire and the British Empire were, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, century, some 2000 miles apart; but gradually as 
these empires expanded, their frontiers approached one another, 
till, at the end of the century, they were at one place barely a 

f°T 7 eS T r \ In the north - west > Afghanistan was regarded 
y Ue Bntish as a buffer state between their own empire in India 
and the Russian Empire; and the good will of its ruler was con- 
sidered essential for the security of the former. Matters began 
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to look critical in 1837 — the year of Queen Victoria's accession. 
The Shah of Persia, with encouragement from Russia, attacked 
Herat, a great stronghold in North-west Afghanistan; and when 
the attack failed, Russian agents in the following year began to 



intrigue with Dost Mohammed \ who had usurped the governor- 
ship of the greater part of Afghanistan. Lord Auckland, \ the 
Governor-general of India, decided, somewhat unwisely, to r de~ 
pose Dost Mohammed, and to restore the prince whom Dost 
Mohammed had evicted. An expedition was accordingly sentj 
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Kabul, the capital, and Kandahar were captured, and the old 
ruler restored, whilst Dost Mohammed eventually surrendered 
himself to the British. 

For two years there was peace, though the Afghans were sulky 
and sullen. Then, in 1841, came a great disaster. The British 
agent at Kabul was murdered. At the same time the military 
stores were captured by the Afghans, and the weak British brigade 
at Kabul found itself inadequately supplied with food and sur- 
rounded by hostile forces. After two months’ resistance it was 
forced to negotiate with the leader of the Afghans, Dost Moham- 
med’s eldest son, and, under promise of safe-conduct from him,, 
it started in the depth of winter, four thousand strong, and accom- 
panied by twelve thousand camp-followers, to retire to India. 
Of this whole number only one reached Jelalabad, the nearest 
British garrison; the rest, except for a few prisoners, perished 
either from the effect of exposure to the cold or from the knife 
and the musket of the Afghan. Buch a fearful disaster had to be 
avenged. Two,am1fes marched from India for Kabul, the one 
by Kandahar, under General Nott, and the other by the Khyber 
Pass, under General Pollock. They arrived at the capital within 
a day of each other, burnt the great bazaar, rescued the prisoners, 
and returned, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume the throne. 
It is now generally agreed that the British made a mistake in 
deposing Dost Mohammed and in interfering in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, the tragic annihilation of the Kabul garrison upset 
the belief in British invincibility, and was not without its effect 
upon the subsequent mutiny. 

The*First Afghan War was the beginning of a series of cam- 
paigns, which lasted, with little intermission, till the final suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny in 1859. Difficulties with the Annexation of 
rulers of Scinde , as the lower valley of the Indus Scinde » i8 43 - 
is called, led to a brilliant campaign against them undertaken by 
Sir C. Napier. 1 The subsequent annexation was described as. 
“a very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality”, 
giving, as it did, for the first time the benefits of a strong and 
honest administration to the inhabitants. 

1 Napier’s punning dispatch announcing the conquest of the country— “ Peccavi, I have 
Scinde showed his own doubts as to whether hostilities were altogether justified. 
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series of disputed successions. Finally, a military committee 
became supreme, and proceeded to invade British territory. War 
therefore became inevitable. The inhabitants of the Punjab were 
mainly Sikhs, who were members of a Hindoo religious sect 
founded in the fifteenth century; and Ranjit Singh had recruited 
from amongst these Sikhs an army of some eighty thousand, who 
have been compared for their steadiness and religious zeal to 
Cromwell’s famous “Ironsides”. The two Sikh wars were con- 
sequently the most formidable and stubborn that the British had 
to fight during the whole course of their conquest of India. 
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Our next war arose as a consequence of the death of the 
“Lion of the Punjab” as Ranjit Singh was called. He had 
The Sikh Wars, keen careful to keep on good terms with the 
1846, and 1848-9. British Government, but on his death, in 1839, 
there was no strong man to succeed him. Consequently there 
came a period of turbulence and anarchy inseparable from a 
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In the first war (1845) the British won four pitched battles 
in three weeks, one of them, that of Firozshah , being described 
as 65 the most bloody and obstinate contest ever fought by Anglo- 
Indian troops”. That war ended in an unsatisfactory peace, and 
hostilities soon reopened. In the second war (1848-9) the first 
battle was at C hi l ianwailah ; here the British, though they man- 
aged to take the Sikh position, lost two thousand four hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. A splendid victory, however, at Gujerat five 
weeks later destroyed the Sikh army. For the first two hours the 
artiilery»was used with splendid effect, and then a general advance 
carried the Sikh position. “We stood two hours in hell,” so a 
Sikh described the battle, “and then we saw six miles of in- 
fantry.” In both wars the commander-in-chief was Lord Gough . 
No one has ever doubted his bravery and persistence. 1 But his 
conduct of the war was much attacked at the time. His “ Tip- 
perary tactics” — he came from County Tipperary — were con- 
demned as precipice, and he was too fond of frontal attacks 
with the bayonet to make sufficient use of flank movements and 
artillery fire. His last victory ^was, however, a fine achievement. 

The victory at Gujerat left the British masters of the Punjab. 
The country was annexed ; and some of the most capable men in 
India, including Henry and John Lawrence, were sent to govern 
it. They inaugurated a period of peace and good government, 
which increased the prosperity and happiness of all the inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
Punjab remained not merely passively quiescent but actively loyal. 

TheJSecond Sikh War had been fought whilst Lord Dalhousie 
was governor-general, and he was responsible for the annexation 
of the Punjab. But the Punjab was not the only Lord Dalhousie , s 
extension of British territory which took place rule > l848 " 56 - 
during his rule of eight years (1848-56). Outrages upon British 
merchants and insults to the British flag necessitated a fresh 
war with Burmah in 1852, and led to the annexation of Lower 
Burtnak and the mouths of the Irawaddy River. The misgovern- 
*» 

1 ** He was as brave”, said one of his fellow-officers, “as ten lions each with two sets of 
ieeth and two tails”; and a saying of his, “I never was bate, and never shall be bate” (he 
spoke with a strong Irish brogue), has been often quoted. 
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ment of Oudh by its rulers had been so scandalous that the East 
India Company sent orders for its annexation, which Dalhousie 
carried out in 1856. Moreover, Lord Dalhousie himself was strongly 
of opinion that the direct rale of the British was much superior 
to native rule; and he consequently refused, in certain cases, to 
sanction the old custom by which Hindoo princes who had no 
children of their own might adopt heirs to succeed them. Thus, 
when the rulers of Nagpur and of Jhansi \ in Central India, died 
without direct heirs, their territories “ lapsed to the Company. 

So far we have been concerned with the extension of the 
British control in India, but it must not be supposed £hat the 
Social e ^ orts °f British rulers were not directed to bettering 
progress, the lot of their subjects. On the contrary, especially 
1823 56 ‘ during the governorship of Lord William Bentinck 
(1828-35) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), great reforms were 
made. The former abolished suttee, as the compulsory suicide 
of Hindoo widows on the death of their husbands was called; 1 
suppressed the thugs , bands of hereditary assassins who roamed 
about India strangling travellers; encouraged educated natives to 
take a share in the government; made important financial reforms; 
and initiated a measure for giving liberty of the press. The latter 
reorganized the internal administration of India; developed canals; 
introduced the telegraph, the railway, and cheap postage; and 
encouraged education. Indeed Lord Dalhousie must be regarded, 
whether as empire builder or reformer, as one of the greatest of 
our proconsuls. 

Lord Dalhousie’s policy, however, was one cause of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857. Western reforms mystified and unsettled the 
^ „ Eastern mind, and natives thought that the world was 

'Causes' ^of ... ■ 0 

Mutiny being turned upside down. To many natives the tele* 
0 l8s7 ‘ graph was magic, whilst the railway threatened the caste 
system because people of different castes had to travel together in 
the same carriage. It was even thought that all British projects 
of reform had but one design — the destruction of the Hindoo 
religion. Again, the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, though 
undertaken with the best intentions, had aroused distrust. It 
was unfortunate, moreover, that Lord Canning , Lord Dalhousie’s 

x During one year in Bengal alone no less than eight hundred widows were burnt to death. 
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successor, was not made aware of the peculiar conditions of land 
tenure in Oudh, and that his subordinates aroused the hostility 
of the great landowners in that province by a settlement of the 
land which did the landed aristocracy grievous injustice. Con- 
sequently, in the Mutiny, the landowners of Oudh were against 
the British. 

But there were other causes of the Mutiny. It was primarily 
a mutiny of the Sepoys, and the causes were largely military. The 
native troops outnumbered the British by eight to one; they 
thought that the success of the British was due to them, and their 
opinion pi British invincibility had been shaken by the Afghan 
and subsequently by the Crimean War. Moreover, an old 
prophecy that the rule of the British would end one hundred 
years after the Battle of Plassey was not without its effect The 
occasion for the Mutiny arose, however, when the Enfield ride 
was substituted for “Brown Bess” In those days the soldier 
had to bite the cartridge with his teeth, and the report spread 
like wildfire that the^ cartridges for the new rifle were smeared 
wuth the fat of cows and the lard of pigs. The cow was sacred 
to the Hindoos, whilst the pig was an abomination to the 
Mohammedans. The story may have had some slight founda- 
tion of truth in it. 1 At all events the Sepoys believed it, and 
the agitators against British rule thus found a ready illustration 
of the deceitful designs of the British upon the sacred religions 
of the Indian peoples, and a cry which united the Hindoo and 
the Mohammedan in a common opposition. 

On Sunday afternoon, May xo, 1857, the Mutiny broke out 
at Meerut , where the Sepoys shot their officers and murdered 
what Europeans they could capture. From Meerut Gutbreak 
the mutineers streamed to Delhi \ some 40 miles away, of Mutiny, 
persuaded the native regiments stationed there to join May ’ 18570 
in the rising, and proclaimed the descendant of the old Mogul 
Emperor, who still lived in the palace at Delhi, as ruler of India. 
About three weeks later, the Mutiny spread to the garrisons in 
Oudh and in the Ganges valley. The British position then 

^ The cartridges had to he greased in order to fit into the groove of the barrel. Though 
the evidence is conflicting, it is probable that some of these cartridges— though they were 
almost immediately recalled— were smeared, by some mistake, with the ingredients to 
which objection was taken. 
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appeared desperate. The districts affected by the Mutiny equalled 
in area France, Austria, and Prussia put together, and were in- 
habited by some ninety-four millions of people. The British 
soldiers in all India numbered only thirty-nine thousand men, and 
at the opening of the Mutiny there were but three British regi- 
ments between Calcutta and Meerut. The revolting Sepoys were 
in possession of the old capital of Delhi, and had secured a figure- 
head in the Mogul king; they had shut up one British garrison 
at Cawnpore and another at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh; and 
to these three centres the mutineers were flocking from the other 
garrisons of northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny is, perhaps, the most tragic episode in our 
history. British officers were so confident in the loyalty of their 
own native regiments that they refused to take precautions, and 
were pitilessly shot by their men. Many white women and chil- 
dren were barbarously murdered, and the^sufferings of the men 
and women besieged during the intense heat of that Indian 
midsummer were more fearful than can imagined But all 
else pales before the horrors of Cawnpore . The 

The massacre ^ , . , , , , 

of Cawnpore, Europeans there, numbering some two hundred and 

5 v/' fifty fighting men, and more than double that num- 
ber of women, children, and invalids, took refuge in an open 
plain, defended by small earthworks. For eighteen days in the 
scorching heat they were exposed to attacks made by thousands 
of rebels. At the end of that time their position was hopeless, 
and they accepted the offer of a safe-conduct by boat down the 
river made by Nana Sahib , a prince who had joined the rebels 
because he had not received from the British Government a pen- 
sion to which he thought he was entitled. The garrison marched 
to the river. But when they had embarked, a murderous fire was 
opened upon them; many were killed or drowned, and of the 
survivors the men were pursued and butchered save four, who 
managed to escape, whilst the women and children were captured 
and imprisoned. A fortnight later Nana Sahib gave orders for 
the slaughter of these prisoners, two hundred and ten in number; 
the horrible work was done, and the bodies, the dead with <:he 
dying, were thrown down a well (July 15). 

Never, however, did the British race display more heroic quali* 
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ties than at this crisis in its history. When the mutineers, at the 
opening of the Mutiny, reached Delhi, Lieutenant Willoughby , 
with a little garrison of eight men, defended the great British 
magazine of Delhi against hundreds of assailants, and heroism * 
then blew it up so that the mutineers should not gain posses- 
sion of it. In the Punjab, John Lawrence , aided by Edwardes , 
Chamberlain , and John Nicholson, , stamped out with stern and 
untiring energy the beginnings of mutiny amongst the regiments 
stationed in that province. A British force of barely four thou- 
sand men advanced upon Delhi, won a battle against overwhelm- 
ing nurtibers, occupied the famous Ridge, which stretched to 
within three-quarters of a mile of the city walls, and held it 
against the desperate sorties of the thirty thousand Sepoys who 
defended the city. Havelock and one thousand five hundred 
men, in an attempt to save Cawnpore, marched in nine days, in 
an Indian July, one ^hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought 
four actions. The garrison in the Residency grounds of Luck- 
now —its gallant ^onSnander, Henry Lawrence, was killed on the 
second day of the siege — consisted of only a thousand British 
fighting men and seven hundred loyal Sepoys. It had to defend 
an enclosure a mile in circumference, made up of detached build- 
ings and gardens connected by palisades and ditches, against an 
enemy which could bring up artillery within one hundred and fifty 
yards, and occupy houses within fifteen yards of its defences. 
Yet for eighty-seven days it successfully held this position against 
all attempts at storming, and the still greater dangers of mining, 
made by hugely superior forces. 

Yet t&e heroism of British soldiers must not lead us to forget 
the services of those natives who were loyal The native armies 
of Bombay and Madras remained unaffected by the v . ; 

X . r 1 Native loyalty* 

revolting Sepoys. The native princes, for the most 
part, held aloof from the Mutiny; and some gave the British 
active assistance, such as the chief of Patiala, who protected the 
great road running from the Punjab to Delhi. Sepoys fought 
bravely for us in the Residency at Lucknow, and on the “ Ridge ” 
at Delhi The Guides, for instance, horse and foot, started for 
Delhi at six hours 3 notice, and marched “at the hottest season 
of the year through the hottest region on earth ” for twenty-one 
C027Xi 45 : 
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days at an average of twenty-seven miles a day. Their bravery 
in the operations at Delhi, when they lost half their men, and 
all their British officers were either killed or wounded, was only 
equalled by that of the Gurkhas. Moreover, even some of the 
revolting regiments protected their officers and aided them to 
escape, whilst touching stories are told of the fidelity shown 
by native servants towards the British women and children. 

By the end of September the critical period of the Mutiny 
was over. In the previous month the “ Ridge ” had been rein- 
storming: of forced by a column from the Punjab under John 

fni h re^?e? t ‘ > Nicholson. Owing largely to Nicholson's heroism 

(Sept. C and W Nov.), anc * energy, Delhi was finally stormed on the 
l8 57- 14th September, though Nicholson himself was 

mortally wounded. Five days of street fighting followed before 
the rebels were completely expelled from the city. Havelock, 
through no fault of his own, had arrived too late to save Cawn- 
pore, but he and Outram, “the Bayard of India”, were able to 
fight their way to Lucknow and to relieve the garrison (Sep- 
tember 25), though they were in turn besieged when they got 
there. Reinforcements then began to pour in from Great Britain. 
In November , Colin Campbell was able to make a further ad- 
vance upon Lucknow, and the Residency was again relieved 
and the troops withdrawn. 

It took some time, however, before the Mutiny was finally 
suppressed. The city of Lucknow was not finally captured till 
1858. In the same year a brilliant campaign was carried out by 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, where the Mutiny had spread, 
and not till the spring of 1859 were hostilities completely at an 
end. Stern punishment was meted out to those who deserved 
it, as the tragedies of the Mutiny, and especially of Cawnpore, 
made it impossible for the British to be altogether merciful 
That considerable severity should be shown in revenge was in- 
evitable, but the governor-general, Lord Canning, successfully 
exerted his influence on behalf of clemency. 1 • 

The Mutiny marks an epoch in Indian history. In the first 
place, the queen’s Government became directly responsible r for 

1 He was called “ Clemency Canning” — a nickname which was first given in impatience 
and anger, but remained to be an honour. 
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the government of India, and the rule of the East India Com- 
pany came to an end. This was announced by a Proclamation 
of the queen in November, 1858, the felicitous wording ResuIts of 
of which was due to the suggestions which the queen Mutiny, 
made to the prime minister, Lord Derby. Some years later, in 
1877, the assumption by the queen of the title of Empress of 
India symbolized the change. Secondly, in India itself the 
period of warfare came to an end. For the last fifty years the 
Pax Britannica has been imposed upon India, and no hostilities 
have occurred in the interior of that vast continent. Thirdly, 
the Mutiny affected the policy of the British. Reforms were in 
future undertaken with a due regard to native susceptibilities. 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexing native states on the failure 
of direct heirs was abandoned. The proportion of British troops 
to native troops was increased, and care was taken that the 
artillery should be worked mainly by British soldiers. 

Over the history of India since 1857 we must pass briefly. 
Suspicion of Russian designs was the most prominent character- 
istic in the foreign policy of the Indian Government 

_ * * • _ The Second 

Russian intrigues at Kabul led' to a Second Afghan Afghan war, 
War (1878-80). The Amir of Afghanistan was de- l878 ~ 8 °* 
posed, and the new Amir had to consent to receive a British 
resident. In a few months the resident was murdered and his 
escort of Guides killed after an heroic defence. Hence a cam- 
paign had to be undertaken, which was famous for the march 
of Sir P. (afterwards Lord) Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. 
Eventually a prince called Abdur Rahman was made Amir, and 
the British then retired. Abdur Rahman (died 1901) and his 
successor kept on good terms with the Indian Government, 
which gave to the Amir a large annual subsidy for the mainten- 
ance of an army of defence to guard against the dangers of a 
Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and British India remained 
uneasy and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and 
hostilities were at times imminent, especially in Anglo _ Russian 
1884. The Russians were suspected of attempt- convention, 
ing an advance upon India through Persia, and I9 ° 7 ‘ 
their railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was 
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viewed with apprehension. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907 has, however, relieved the situation. Russia recognized 
Afghanistan as outside her sphere of influence, and undertook 
to conduct political negotiations with the Amir only through 
Great Britain. On the north-east frontier the situation was made 
more secure, as both Great Britain and Russia undertook not 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of Thibet or to annex any 
part of its territory. Great Britain at the same time recognized 
the special interests of Russia in North Persia, whilst Russia 
recognized those of Great Britain in the south-east of that 
country, which included that frontier of Persia which "marches 
with our own Indian frontier. 

But the easiest access to India is by sea and not by land, and 
the approaches to India by that element have been carefully 
The defences guarded. Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, be- 
ef India. longs to Great Britain, and the ^purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares by Disraeli (see p. 674) has given Great Britain a 
large control over that canal In the PersKln Gulf the position 
of Great Britain has long been dominant. It was Great Britain 
who made the gulf safe for commerce, and she has made treaties 
with the tribes that border its shores. 

Meantime since the Mutiny the land frontier of India has 
been extended. The Second Afghan War led to the annexation 
w . ' of Quetta and other districts in the south-east of 

Extension of 

Indian Empire Afghanistan. A Third Burmese War was forced 

since x8s7* • « * 

upon Great Britain in 1885, and led to the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah. Gradually, moreover, our suzerainty was 
proclaimed over the tribes in the north-west, which live in the 
hills between the plains of India and the frontier of Afghanistan. 
In 1893 our supremacy over them was recognized by Afghanistan, 
but, except in certain districts, we have left the tribesmen to 
govern or misgovern themselves. As with the Highlanders of 
old, plunder is the romance of their lives; and to rob and kill 
one another, and to combine in making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring plains, has been their main occupation for generations. 
The raids which they have made, besides the more dangerous 
combinations that have been organized under the influence of 
fanatical Mohammedan priests, have necessitated various expedi- 
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tions, such as those to Chitral (1895) and Tirah (1897), and the 
campaign against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands in 1908. 

But the main energies of British statesmen in India since the 
Mutiny have been occupied in promoting the welfare of the two 
hundred and thirty millions of people under their Social progress 
own immediate control, as well as keeping in touch since i 8 5§* 
with the six hundred rulers of native States who govern, “under 



undefined and undefinable British control”, sixty millions of 
subjects. The British in India have developed what is, in some 
respects, the most efficient, and, so far as its higher branches at 
all events are concerned, one of the least corrupt administrations 
in the world. They have secured internal peace, and fought, as 
far as human agency is able to fight, against the twin horrors of 
India, the plague and the famine. They have built railways and 
canals. They have organized a most efficient medical service, 
and they have encouraged education. 
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The awakening of the East, however, has affected India as 
well as other countries- The movements in Japan and in China, 
in Persia and in Turkey, have not been without 
Indian unrest. ^ e j r | n fl uence U p 0n India. It is natural that the 

educated natives in India, who still of course form but a tiny 
fraction of the population, should, as a result of the education 
on Western lines provided for them by their British governors, 
wish to have more self-government. Consequently there has 
been of recent years a certain unrest in India, as well as some 
seditious movements. This desire for a greater share in the 
government has been realized by the British nation. -Natives 
of India, who have always filled almost exclusively the lower 
branches of the administration, have been admitted to the higher 
branches as well, and legislative councils have been set up. Under 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley’s administration of India (1906-10), 1 
further changes have been made. A larger^ elective element has 
been introduced into the viceroy’s legislative council, which has 
been increased in numbers, whilst legislate councils have also 
been extended to every province, and their powers have been 
developed. Finally, two natives ^of India have been nominated 
to sit on the secretary of state’s Indian council in London, whilst 
one native is henceforth to be a member of the viceroy’s executive 
council in India. 

Great Britain has accomplished, in the opinion of a French 
historian, one miracle in uniting Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
The future Sikhs and Bengalis, Parsees and Christians, under one 
of India. sceptre; whether she will ever be able to accomplish 
-another miracle by combining, in an Eastern country, the two 
ideals of good government and self-government remains to be 
seen. But what the future relations may be between Great 
Britain and the Indian peoples no one can prophesy. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century the haunting questions which, 
according to a recent viceroy, British statesmen have always before 
them remain still unanswered — what is in the heart of these 
sombre millions in India? whither are we leading them? what is 
it all to come to? where is the goal? * 


*Lord Minto as viceroy in India, and Lord Morley as secretary of state in England. 
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LI. The Self-governing Colonies 
and their History 

We turn from India, the scene of one of the most benevolent 
and efficient despotisms in the world’s history, to a unique product 
of the British Empire— the Self-Governing Colony. 

The problem that Great Britain had to solve in the of h sei P f-° blcm 
nineteenth century was a difficult one. How was a government# 
colony “^to be a daughter in her mother’s house and be a mistress 
in her own ”? How was Great Britain to give to her colonies the 
control over their own affairs, and yet preserve any connection 
with them? To British statesmen, both Whigs and Tories, these 
two objects for long appeared, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘‘completely incompatible”. In Canada, however, 
a solution was at last 1 achieved, and we must now trace briefly 
how this was accomplished. 


i. Canada and' Newfoundland 

It may be remembered that Canada, by an Act passed in 
1791, was divided into two provinces, an Upper and a Lower, 
each possessing a governor who was nominated by The Canadian 
the British ministry, a legislative council nominated rebellion, 1837. 
by the British governor, and an elected assembly. Soon after 
1815 discontent with this form of government began to develop, 
for the assembly had no control over the expenditure or the ministry, 
and, not unnaturally, desired it. The situation was aggravated 
owing to the fact that in Upper Canada the offices of state were 
monopolized by a few families, whilst in Lower Canada there was 
constant friction between the French and the British colonists, who 
were, it was said, so hostile to one another “that they only met 
in the jury-box, and then only to the utter obstruction of justice”. 
The discontent came to a head in 1837, just after Queen Victoria’s 
accession. 1 In that year there were in both provinces small rebel- 

l When the Te Deum for Queen Victoria’s accession was sung, many of the congregations 
In Lower Canada walked out. 
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lions, which, however, were put down without difficulty. But the 
country was full of unrest, and it seemed, in the words of Peel, 
that “another Ireland might grow up in every colony which Great 
Britain possessed ”. 

In 1838, however, Lord Durham was sent out with full powers 
to deal with the situation. 1 Lord Durham, it has been said, was 
m nt of t ^ ie ^ rst British statesman since Chatham who re- 
seif-government cognized the latent possibilities of the empire, and 
m a a a ‘ he was long enough in Canada to be able to issue a 
report which marks an epoch in the history of our colonial policy. 
In that report he advocated, first, the grant to the colonial assembly 
of full control in nearly all internal affairs; and secondly, the union 
of the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. His second 
proposal was adopted first; and in 1841 these two provinces were 
joined, and a new constitution drawn up. But Canada did not 
have to wait long for responsible government; for in 1847 Lord 
Elgin , Lord Durham’s son-in-law, was made governor. He adopted 
the same position for himself as that which the monarch occupied 
in the mother country; that is to say, he left to "a ministry depen- 
dent upon a majority in the popular assembly the responsibility 
for the conduct of affairs, whilst reserving to himself the right to 
give advice, and in times of crisis to intervene. With Lord Elgin’s 
seven years’ governorship of Canada the self-governing colony 
became an accomplished fact, and before long the other colonies 
achieved the same measure of independence. 

Upper and Lower Canada were united; but it still remained 
for these two provinces to be federated, first with the maritime 
The Dominion provinces to the east, and then with the great terri- 
(i8§?and a tories to the west and north, which had '"yet to be 

its growth. developed. The former was accomplished on July 1, 
1867, when the Dominion of Canada was created, federating 
Ontario and Quebec , as the old Upper and Lower Provinces 
were called, with Norn Scotia and New Brunswick . The latter 
came by slow degrees as the north-west was opened up. In 
1870 Canada purchased the vast territories of the Hudson Bay 


1 His somewhat high-handed action, however, in deporting to Bermuda eight of the leaders 
of the recent rebellion, without any form of trial, led to a storm of indignation in England, 
and to his own resignation after a bare five months’ residence in Canada. 
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fcompany, and formed out of part of them the province of Mani- 
toba^ whilst a year later British Columbia was added to the 
Dominion; and in 1905 Alberta and Saskatchewan were created. 1 
Into the wonderful development of Canada during recent years 
it is not our province to enter. The resources of Canada, first 
perhaps realized owing to the building in the eighties of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, offer opportunities of almost illimitable 
expansion ; and of late years the expansion has been proceeding 
at so rapid a pace that the Dominion of Canada seems destined 
before long to rival, in population and wealth, its great neighbour 
the United States. 

The United States had failed to conquer Canada or to 
detach her from her allegiance to Great Britain both in 1775 
and in 1812; but many Canadians are, rightly or Frontier 
wrongly, of opinion that the supineness and weakness ^ftTunited 
of British statesmen enabled this neighbour unduly States, 
to curtail Canadian "'boundaries. There were three important 
frontier disputes. The first, which affected Canada's frontiers in 
the east, was settled by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which 
recognized the claims of-the United States to a wedge of territory 
between New Brunswick and Quebec. The second concerned the 
Far West, and was the subject of a compromise in 1846, the United 
States keeping Oregon, whilst British Columbia and Vancouver 
were retained for the British Empire. The third concerned the 
boundary of Alaska , which the United States had purchased 
from Russia. The matter was in 1903 referred to arbitration, 
and the decision on the whole favoured the American claims, 
for the sea boundary flanking the Yukon territories — which be- 
longed to Canada and are now important because of the gold- 
fields— was awarded to the United States. 


2. Australia and New Zealand 

A distinguished historian has said that just as the great fact 
in the history of England during the eighteenth century was the 
rise of the United States, so the great fact in the history of Eng- 

1 Newfoundland obtained self-government in 1855, but has preferred to remain politically 
unattached to the Dominion. 
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land in the nineteenth century was the progress of Australia. And 
certainly that progress has been extraordinary. A Spanish admiral 
in 1606 was, perhaps, the first European to sight the 

Early settle- r a v i r ^ 

ments in coast of Australia. 1 In the course of the same century 
Dutch seamen explored its western shore and also dis- 
covered Tasmania, whilst at the end of it came the voyage of the 
famous English buccaneer, Captain Dampier. But not till 1770, 
when Captain Cook, after exploring New Zealand, sailed along 2000 
miles of the more fertile east coast, were its possibilities for Euro- 
pean settlement realized. 2 Eighteen years later, in 1788 — the year 
before the French Revolution broke out — the first British expedi- 
tion arrived at Port Jackson and laid the foundation of the colony 
of New South Wales. Some of the early settlers were prisoners 
transported by the British Government; but it must be remem- 
bered that in those days the penal code was very severe (p. 607), 
and many persons were transported for the most trivial offences, 
whilst others were political prisoners whose vfews were too advanced 
for the Government of that day ; and beforejong, moreover, what 
undesirable elements existed were completely * 3 wamped by the 
number of free settlers who arrived. The colony, like other 
colonies, had its initial difficulties; but in 1797 Macarthur, by 
buying at the Cape some of the merino sheep which the King 
of Spain had presented to the Dutch Government, laid the foun- 
dation of the gigantic wool industry of Australia ; whilst, later on, 
various discoveries enabled the colony to develop beyond the Blue 
Mountains, which at first seemed definitely to check its progress 
westward. 

Gradually other colonies were formed out of the original terri- 
tories of New South Wales. In Tasmania the first settlement was 
made in 1803. South Australia, as its capital, Ade- 
Austraiian. laide, suggests, was founded in the reign of William IV. 
colonies. Victoria, whose capital, Melbourne, seems to perpe- 
tuate the happy connection of the Queen and her first prime 

1 His name -was de Torres, and he sailed through the straits which hear his name. But 
of course he no more realized that he had discovered Australia than Columbus realized that he 
had discovered America, and the strait was not called after him till the end of the eighteenth 
century. * 

a Cook, the son of an agricultural labourer, first came into notice through his successful 
pilotage of the British fleet up the St. Lawrence in 1759 (p. 47a). His primary duty in his 
famous expedition was astronomical— to observe the transit of Venus in the Pacific— and this 
being accomplished he proceeded on his famous voyage of discovery. 
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i&inister, became a separate colony in 1851; and Queensland fol- 
lowed suit eight years later. Meantime the first settlement was 
made in the west in 18295 and developed into the colony of West 
Australia. In the early fifties came the discoveries of gold in New 
South Wales and Victoria, which led to an enormous immigration; 
and this was very shortly followed by the grant of self-government 
to nearly all the colonies (1855). To describe the later develop- 
ment of Australia requires a book to itself, and all we can note is 
that in 1900 the various provinces were federated together and 
became the Commonwealth of Australia, 

The tjvo islands of Zealand were annexed by Great Britain 
in 1840. There were severe hostilities for some time with the 
natives, the Maoris, who fought cleverly and bravely 
behind their fortified stockades. The country has 
prospered as a British colony, and self-government was granted 
to it in 1855, and fifty ^ears later it became the Dominion of New 
Zealand \ In its government and policy it is perhaps the most 
democratic of all the^colonies in the British Empire. 

A 3, South Africa 

From the Dominion of New Zealand we turn to the most 
recently united of our colonies, to South Africa. Neither the 
poet nor the historian has yet arisen to do justice 

c . ... . - South Africa. 

to its varied and romantic story. But the Union of 
South Africa, achieved in 1 909, marks the end of a period during 
which South Africa, to a degree perhaps unexampled in the annals 
of any other country, has been “ the sport of circumstance”, and 
enables t\ 7 b historian to survey that story with a more impartial 
mind than was perhaps previously possible. 

The Cape oj Good Hope was first discovered by the Portu- 
guese in i486. At first it was regarded merely as a port of call 
on the way to the Far East, and it was chiefly Early history 
because of its value as a halfway house to its Eastern of Cape * 
possessions that the Dutch established a station there in 1652. 
The, Dutch, however, then began to settle in Cape Colony, and at 
the close of the seventeenth century these Dutch settlers were rein- 
forced by Huguenot exiles from France. In the last years of the 
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eighteenth century, when Holland was occupied by the French, 
Great Britain captured and held Cape Colony, but she gave it 
back at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Later on, however, Great 
Britain recaptured it, and in 1814 her title was formally recog- 
nized, on a certain sum being paid for its purchase. 

In order to make the complicated story of South Africa subse- 
quent to 1815 clearer, three points should be borne in mind. In 
Po Si tion the first place, Great Britain for some time, like Holland 
after 1815. [ n former years, regarded the Cape chiefly as a halfway 
house to India, as a place where ships bound for India could 
obtain water and victuals. She was jealous of retaining^ exclusive 
control over the sea borders of South Africa, but she was ex- 
tremely reluctant to increase her territory or her responsibilities 
in the interior; she was anxious, indeed, to draw in the horns of 
Empire rather than to extend them. 

Secondly, the Dutch at the Cape, or Boers as they came to 
be called, had altered little in character sinte their first settlement 
in the country. Upon them, as with the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century in England, whom indeed tSey fesembled in many 
respects, it was the teaching in the Old Testament rather than 
that in the New that had the greater hold. They had the same 
intense conviction as the Puritans that God was with them in all 
their decisions, and the supreme self-confidence and self-righteous- 
ness that such a conviction engendered. And the rugged, ob- 
stinate, simple Boer farmer, incurably suspicious of everything 
new, and ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in common 
with the eager sympathies, progressive ideas, and, it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality which characterized 
a large portion of the British public during the nineteenth century,. 

Thirdly, there was an enormous coloured and semi-barbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Hottentot race, 
but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs, Zulus, and 
Basutos, belonged to the race of the Bantus . Even at the present 
time, in the territories comprising the Union of South Africa, the 
Kaffirs outnumber the people of European descent by six to one, 
and, of course, a hundred years previous to the Union the dis- 
proportion was much greater, the total number of Europeans in 
South Africa in 1815 being only some thirty thousand. 
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It was the native question which first produced friction be- 
tween Boer and Briton. Allusion has already been made to the 
growth of humanitarian sentiments in Great Britain The aboHtion 
during the nineteenth century. It was natural that of sIaver ^ 1833. 
these sentiments should affect the opinion of Great Britain as 
to the relations which ought to exist between the white and 
coloured races. Gradually it was felt that slavery and the slave 
trade could continue no longer in British territories. Great 
Britain, owing largely to the influence of Wilberforce, had made 
a beginning, in 1807, by prohibiting the slave trade, the horrors 
of which rit is impossible to exaggerate; and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) she had persuaded the other European nations to 
follow her example. In 1833 Great Britain went a step further 
and prohibited slavery in the British dominions. The British 
planters in the West Indies were the chief people affected by 
this law. They had hitherto depended upon the slaves who had 
been exported at various times from Africa for the working of 
the sugar plantations^ To compensate them for their loss a sum 
of twenty millions was voted to them by the British Parliament. 
At the same time the slaves were to remain for a period of years 
as apprentices to their old masters. But the apprentice system 
was a failure, and led to the complete emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. There was considerable friction between the Jamaican 
planters and the British ministry over this and other questions, 
which finally led to the suspension of the Jamaican constitution 
(1839), 

But the Dutch at the Cape also possessed slaves, chiefly 

imported ^rom the Malay States and parts of Africa, and they 

were affected by the law of 1833. They received 

. , . ■■■..The, .'native 

compensation, it is true, but only to about one-third question^ 

of the real value of their slaves. The abolition of the Cape ‘ 

slavery, however, did not so much rankle in the Dutch mind as 

the conferment, five years previously, in 1828, upon the native 

races in Cape Colony of the same political rights as Europeans 

possessed. The natives were regarded by the Boers as belonging 

to inferior race, and so destined to be for all time hewers of 

wood and drawers of water for the white race. Besides, their 

numbers and turbulence made them a constant source of danger 
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to the colonists, and the Boer treatment of them, though perhaps 
net often unjust, was not tempered with much mercy Many 
people in Great Britain, on the other hand, looked upon the 
natives as peaceful tribes persistently bullied by the Boers a belief 

due m a large measure to the reports of British missionaries in 
South Africa. 

It was this difference in view, besides other smaller grievances 
that led, in 1836, to what is known as the Great Trek. A large 

n “ mber of Boers > w hh their wives and children, their 
’ • rifles and their Bibles, their oxen and wagons, left Cape 

Colony and went north and east to seek some place where they 
would be left in peace to do as they pleased. In ten years’ time 

f 1S * ald aS many thousands of people departed from British 
territory. Some went across the mountains into Natal, in which 
district a few British emigrants had already settled; but when the 
Boers tried to reach the sea coast the British Government was 
alarmed, and in 1843 Natal was annexed to the Empire. The 
Boers resisted, and on their failure many l«ft t]ae colony I n the 
years to come Natal was settled chiefly by British colonists, and 
became predominantly British .in race and sentiment. Other 
Boers settled m the land between the Orange and the Vaal rivers 
After a time this was also annexed by Great Britain, but in 1834 
e independence of the Boers in that country was recognized by 
Great Britain, and the land became known as the Orange Trie 
Slate, having its capital at Bloemfontein. Other Boers again 
went even farther north beyond the Vaal River, and their fnde- 
pendence was also recognized, in 1852, by Great Britain under 
hat is known as the Sand River Convention. The country 
which they inhabited was called the Transvaal, and ifs capital 
before long, was Pretoria. P ’ 

The Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State fnndh, 
hoped to ,h, y were to tan Bri.i.h ^ tS 

Basutoland the British Government had no desire for anv re- 
Kimberley, sponsibility beyond the Orange River. Circumstances, 
fnv K owever, forced the British boundary forward, Hos~ 

BrSh r W ^ ge Free State and the B ^utos caused*the 

in 868 TheT nt t0 rT Basutoland * British protectorate 
1 68 ‘ The dlscover y of diamonds near what is now known as 
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Kimberley , led to an enormous rush of people, chiefly of British 
origin, and the British Government, to preserve order and protect 
the interests of their own subjects, annexed the whole country 
round Kimberley, to the great disappointment of the two 
Republics, who thought they had a better claim to it (1871). 

Meantime, in Cape Colony itself considerable progress had 
been made. About 1820 a great many British immigrants arrived, 
f and settled, for the most part, in the eastern part of 
cape f coia ny, the colony round Grahamstown. Periodic hostilities 
i8i 5-72- with the Kaffirs — there were no less than five wars 
between 1815 and 1878 — led to the territories of Cape Colony 
being extended up to the Orange River. As the colony prospered, 
both Dutch and British colonists demanded more control of the 
government; they obtained partial control in the fifties, while in 
1872 Cape Colony became self-governing. 

The thirty-two years preceding the Umon of South Africa, 
from 1877 to 1909, have been years crowded with incidents, and 
these have been the subject of such acute*€or$roversy that it is 
difficult to explain them clearly in brief outline. The first of these 
Annexation of incidents was the* annexation of the Transvaal in 
Transvaal, 1877. jg 77. The Transvaal had not prospered since its 
independence had been recognized. Divided leaders and an empty 
exchequer had paralysed its government. Its weakness had be- 
come a danger to the whole European population in South Africa, 
more especially as it was on the verge of war with the natives on 
its boundaries, and such a war, if successful for the natives, as it 
might have been, would have unsettled all the tribes elsewhere. 
Under these circumstances a British commissioner, whojnad been 
sent out with full powers, decided to annex the Transvaal to the 
British dominions, and his decision was supported by the Home 
Government. 

This annexation had two effects. In the first place, it angered 
the Zulus who bordered on the Transvaal They had been 
Zulu war, organized by Cetewayo, and possessed forty thousand 
1879. warriors, and they had hoped to invade the Transvaal 
The relations between the British and Zulus had hitherto b£en 
iriendly; but, in the imagery of the latter, the English cow, as the 
result of the annexation, had neglected her own calf— Zululand, 
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an d was giving milk to a strange calf — the Transvaal Various 
disputes led finally to war in 1879. The British suffered a disaster 
at I sandhi wan a, where a detached force was surrounded and 
killed almost to a man ; but this was followed by a British victory 
at Ulundi and the capture of Cetewayo, which led to the sub- 
mission of the Zulus. 

The second result of the annexation was the rising of the 
Transvaal Boers. The great majority had been opposed to the 
incorporation of the Transvaal in the British dominions, 
but it is improbable that any rising would have taken Boer war* 
place if 5 the British Government had carried out its 
expressed intention of granting self-government. Instead of that* 
both the ministry of Disraeli and that of Gladstone, which suc- 
ceeded it, pursued a policy of what has well been termed “ loiter- 
ing unwisdom ”, and nothing was done. Then suddenly, in 1881, 
the Boers rose. The JBritish commander, Sir George Colley, had 
only been in the country five months, and with a “ scratch ” force 
of one thousand tyo hundred men had to attempt the release of 
some isolated garrisons in the Transvaal. He underestimated the 
fighting capacity of. the Boers and the strength of their position 
near Laing’s Nek y and'he was repulsed in two attempts to dislodge 
them. Then came the crowning disaster. The Boers, attacking 
in their turn, stormed Majuba Hill , a hill with a top like a saucer, 
the rim of which was held by part of the British forces ; they forced 
the British back from the rim into the basin below, with the result 
that Colley himself was killed, and the defenders of the hill either 
shared his fate or were taken prisoners. 

Just before Majuba, Gladstone's Government had been nego- 
tiating for a settlement with the Boers; it continued to negotiate 
after this disaster, and finally agreed to recognize Boer independence 
the independence of the Boers, though they recognized, 1881. 
were to be under British suzerainty (1881). Whether Gladstone's 
ministry was right in this policy has been matter of fierce dispute. 
It has been urged in its defence that it was bound to continue the 
negotiations begun before Majuba was fought, and to carry them, 
if possible, to a successful issue. On the other hand, the fact 
remains that Gladstone's ministry, on entering office, had resolved 
to maintain the annexation ; and the abandonment of this policy 
(0 271) 46 
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a few months later, after three British reverses, led the Boers tb 
believe that their independence was won by force of arms and to 
belittle the lighting powers of the British race. 

Three years later, in 1884, the British Government, at the 
urgent request of the Boers, dropped the title of “suzerain power 7 ’ 
Paul Kruger and an< ^ accorded to the Transvaal the title of South 
Cecil Rhodes. African Republic \ though it preserved a veto on 
all treaties which the republic might make with foreign powers, 
and insisted on freedom of trade and residence for all Europeans 
(1884). By the same convention the boundaries of the Transvaal 
were strictly defined. But Paul Kruger , who as a boy of ten had 
taken part in the Great Trek, and was now president of the re- 
public, had visions of a Boer Empire, which might dominate South 
Africa. Fortunately, however, for Great Britain, an Englishman 
who had settled in South Africa, Cecil Rhodes , had still wider 
visions of an empire under the British flag, which might match 
the mighty Dominion of Canada on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Largely through his efforts the successive attempts of the Trans- 
vaal Republic to extend its sway were foiled. Thus the republic’s 
aggression in the west led the ^British Government to declare 
Bechuanaland a British protectorate in 1885; her activity was 
checked in the east by the British annexation of Zululand in 
1887, and in the north by the creation in 1889 of the British 
South Africa Company, which obtained the control of the country 
now known as Rhodesia . 

Meanwhile the internal conditions in the Transvaal had been 
entirely altered by the discovery of the goldfields in 1886. 
The goldfields People swarmed into the republic, and ^the town 
discovered, 1886. 0 f Johannesburg sprang into beingo In a few years 
the newcomers outnumbered the Boers. What was to happen? 
The policy of President Kruger was uncompromising. He im- 
posed various restrictions which hampered the development of 
the mines, and, at the same time, proceeded to extract from their 
produce nineteen-twentieths of the taxes which he desired for the 
administration of the republic. Moreover, by various laws, he 
practically excluded the newcomers from having a vote or any 
share in the political control of the country. 

The situation, there is no doubt, was an exceedingly diffi- 
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cult one. Between the old-fashioned, conservative, slow-moving 
Boer farmers in the country, and the bustling, active, somewhat cos- 
mopolitan European gold hunters who lived in the tHtiand 
town — Uitlcmders as they were called — there could 
be little sympathy. It was natural that the former should be ap- 
prehensive of their nationality being stifled by the ever-increasing 
invasion of the newcomers, and should oppose any concession to 
them. On the other hand, it was impossible that educated Euro- 
peans, who formed a majority of the population and possessed 
more than half the land and nine-tenths of the wealth, should 
remain ki the position of “ helots ”, subject to the caprice of a 
government over which they had no control, and which was, in 
addition, notoriously corrupt. 

In 1895 matters came to a head Preparations were made 
for an armed rebellion. Cecil Rhodes, who was premier of 
Cape Colony, supported the movement He felt that The Jameson 
the position of the Uitlanders was intolerable. More- raid » l8 95 * 
over, Kruger’s policy flocked his great scheme of uniting South 
Africa; for Kruger tried to detach the republic commercially from 
the other states in South Africa* by favouring in all possible ways 
the railway to the Portuguese harbour of Delagoa Bay, thereby 
rousing great resentment in Cape Colony and Natal. But the 
movement for rebellion ended in a complete fiasco; its leaders 
could not agree as to the best policy to be pursued, and gave up 
the idea. Dr. Jameson, however, who had collected some six 
hundred horsemen on the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, auda- 
ciously invaded the republic at the end of 1895, an< 3 had % no ~ 
miniously to surrender with all his men four days later. 

The Jameson raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhodes 
resigning the premiership of Cape Colony — in Rhodes’s own 
words, “it upset his apple-cart”; it embittered feeling between 
Dutch and British throughout South Africa; it encouraged Presi- 
dent Kruger to make elaborate preparations for war; and the col- 
lapse of the raid caused the German emperor to send a telegram 
of congratulation to Kruger which aroused great resentment in 
Grsat Britain, Moreover, as the result of the raid, the lot of 
the Uitlanders became harder instead of easier, and the prospect 
of remedying the grievances by peaceful means more remote. 
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But Mr. Chamberlain, the British secretary of state for the 
colonies, and Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) Milner, the British 
high commissioner at the Cape, were determined that something 
must be done. Protracted negotiations with Kruger led to no 
result, and war became inevitable. In October, 1899, Kruger 
issued an ultimatum, and shortly afterwards war was declared. 
The Orange Free State threw in its lot with the South African 
Republic, and Great Britain found herself involved in a formid- 
able struggle, a struggle upon which depended not merely the 
future political privileges of the Uitlanders, but the existence of 
the British Empire in South Africa. «■ 

It is perhaps not a matter for surprise that the initial sue* 
cesses in the South African War should have gone to the Boers 
The South They had made secret preparations for some time, 
African War, whilst the British arrangements were incomplete. 

The Boers were all born fighters, campaigning in 
a country the conditions of which were familiar to them, and 
they possessed a mobility, through all bei»gt mounted on hardy 
ponies, which made them for some time extremely baffling foes 
for the British forces. Consequently, one Boer force was able 
to invade Natal and to shut up the British commander, Sir 
George White, in Lady smithy another invested Kimberley, while 
a third crossed the Orange River and invaded Cape Colony, 
The British misfortunes culminated in the Black Week of 
December, 1899, when three reverses were suffered in six days. 
In Natal, Sir Redvers Buller, trying to cross the Tugela River 
in order to relieve Ladysmith, was repulsed, losing ten guns and 
nearly one thousand men killed and wounded. In the west, 
Lord Methuen attempted a night attack on the Boer position 
at Magersfontein, which barred the way to Kimberley, and failed, 
the Highland regiments suffering most severely. In Cape Colony, 
a night march made by Gatacre, with intent to surprise the 
enemy, resulted instead in the surprise and defeat of the British 
at Stormberg. 

The Boers, however, had made three miscalculations. In the 
first place, they expected that the Dutch in Cape Colony wofdd 
join them; but though a certain number did so, the great ma- 
jority- remained neutral. Secondly, they relied on assistance 
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from European powers; but though the sympathies of Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps not unnaturally, were strongly with the 
Boers, the incontestable superiority of the British Boer mis . 
navy made any armed intervention too hazardous calculations* 
for any European Government to attempt it Thirdly, previous 
experience had caused the Boers to belittle the fighting capacity 
of the British race and the determination of British statesmen. 
But Great Britain felt she was on her trial Regulars and volun- 
teers, militia and yeomanry, were poured into South Africa from 
Great Britain, The Uitlanders and British in various parts of 
South Africa formed themselves into corps which did invaluable 
service. Most significant of all, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand sent volunteer regiments to aid the mother country. By 
the end of 1900 Great Britain had more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of armed men in South Africa. Moreover, Great Britain’s 
two most trusted so]diers, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener , 
were sent out as commander-in-chief and chief of the staff. 

The clouds thep,.^soon lifted. Lord Roberts relieved Kim- 
berley, and captured at Paardeberg ; in February, 1900, the Boer 
force under Cronje, which had, previously barred the British 
way, and was then trying to escape. The day follow- successes, 
ing Cronje’s capture, Ladysmith was at last, after various unsuc- 
cessful attempts, relieved by Buffer. Lord Roberts occupied 
Bloemfontein in March and Pretoria in June, and both republics, 
of which these two places were the capitals, were then annexed 
to Great Britain. 

But the Boers held on with grim tenacity. They had, both 
before and after the capture of their two capitals, harassed Lord 
Roberts’s communications, captured some of his _ 

. r Boer tenacity. 

supplies, and won various small successes. I he 
Boers were excellent guerrilla fighters; their generals, Botha and 
De Wet , were ubiquitous; whilst the ex-president of the Orange 
Free State, Steyn, inspired the Boers with his own untiring zeal. 
Lord Roberts left South Africa in November, 1900, and then 
Lord Kitchener, his successor, gradually wore the Boer resistance 
down. Finally, in June, 1902, peace was made. By its terms 
the two republics were formally annexed to Great Britain; but 
the Dutch language was allowed in schools and courts of justice 1 
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the question of granting the natives a vote was left to each state" 
to deal with; 1 and self-government was to be granted as soon 
as circumstances would permit 

Excluding those who died from disease, a not inconsiderable 
number, the British had lost six thousand lives and the Boers 
four thousand in the fighting, and the war had cost 
generosity the British nation ^200,000,000 in money. But the 
after war. war preserved South Africa for the British flag, 
and it made possible its subsequent union. No power could 
have acted with greater generosity than Great Britain did alter 
the war. She spent five millions of her own money in resettling 
the Boers on their own lands, and she pledged her credit for 
loans amounting to forty millions to assist her new colonies, 
whilst Lord Milner for nearly three years supervised their re- 
construction. At the end of that time representative government 
was introduced, followed by the grant of fyll self-government in 
1906, only four and a half years after the end of the war — an 
experiment which, though apparently rash, Jq^ls been wonderfully 
justified by its success. 

Meanwhile the movement for^the union of the South African 
States grew quickly. A national convention to consider its prac- 
^ TT . . ticability began to sit in 1908, and concluded its 

South Africa, labours m 1909. A wise spirit of compromise and 
toleration pervaded all parties and overcame all diffi- 
culties. General Botha was selected by the governor, Lord 
Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s son), as the first prime minister, and 
in October, 1910, the new Parliament of South Africa, represent- 
ing the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, Cape Colony, 
and Natal, was formally opened by the Duke of Connaught — not 
the least remarkable of the many remarkable events in South 
Africa during the past century. 

We have dealt with the story of the self-governing colonies, 
and a word may be said in conclusion as to their present con- 
stitutions and their relations to the mother country. Eaclvoi 
the five dominions — Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 

1 It has been settled in the negative. 
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Zealand, and South Africa — has a Parliament consisting of two 
houses: the popular chamber, upon whose support the ministry 
is dependent, and which has the chief control in _ . 

_ , , , . , , The coiomes 

finance ; and the other, called a Senate or Council, and their 
consisting either of nominated or of elected members. s° vernment * 
Every law has to be passed through both these assemblies. The 
degree of power allowed to the provinces composing Canada., 
Australia, and South Africa respectively varies; in Australia the 
provinces are given a great deal of independence, in Canada 
and South Africa not very much. With regard to their rela- 
tions to Great Britain, each of the self-governing colonies has 
a Governor appointed by the Crown. He plays a part in each 
colony similar to that played by the sovereign in Great Britain. 
He selects the prime minister and acts as adviser in times of 
crisis; in addition to this he has the power of vetoing laws or 
of referring them to^ the British Government, though he would 
only do so if he held that they conflicted with imperial interests. 

Various attempt Jiave been made of late years to bring the 
colonies and the mother country closer together. The first 
Colonial Conference was held,, in 1887, and others followed at 
intervals. They were attended by the prime ministers of the 
various colonies and by representatives of India. In future these 
conferences — Imperial Conferences, as they are to be called 
— are to be held every four years, the prime minister of Great 
Britain being the ex-officio president. 1 Moreover, a special con- 
ference dealing with imperial defence was held in 1909, whilst 
many people hope that a system of preferential tariffs may yet 
more closely unite the colonies and the mother country. 

The ^British Empire in 19 11 had a population of some four 
hundred and ten millions. It included twelve and a half million 
square miles, or, in other words, it was ninety-one The British 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empire ’ 2911 
thrice the size of Europe. It comprised one-fifth of the world’s 
surface and over one-fifth of its inhabitants; and it possessed, it 
is said, nearly ten thousand islands and two thousand rivers. It 
hsss helped to develop Great Britain’s enormous prosperity; but 
it has also brought upon Great Britain vast responsibilities. The 

iThe first of these “ Imperial Conferences” was held in 1911. 
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problems of the future, the problems of trade and of defence, the 
many problems connected with the government of the coloured 
races, are difficult of solution, but we may hope that the Em- 
pire's future leaders may possess sufficient foresight and states- 
manship to deal wisely and patiently with them. The change 
that has come over the British race in its attitude towards its 
huge possessions makes it certain at any rate that Great Britain 
will not in the future be guilty either of indifference or want of 
sympathy in dealing with the manifold difficulties that lie before 
her in governing the vastest and most beneficent empire yet 
known to history, 
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PREFACE 


This sketch, which I have entitled “The Groundwork of the 
War”, carries the History down to 1921. It is of course mainly 
concerned with the causes, course, and results of the War. • 

The events of the War are still so close to us that it is difficult 
to see them in their right proportion. For that reason the 
account of the War is, in length, somewhat disproportionate to 
the rest of the work. Moreover, the difficulty of writing any 
History of the War as part of British History^is that any account 
of it must oe unintelligible unless sufficient emphasis is laid upon 
the efforts of our Allies. The History of Greafc* Britain, at any 
rate from 19 14-21, must be intimately associated with World- 
history; and the causes of the Wat cannot be really understood 
without some knowledge of European history since 1871. An 
attempt has accordingly been made to give an account of the 
period as a whole, including a brief outline of the relations of 
European nations since 1871, though the details given are mainly 
those which are concerned with British efforts and interests. 

I desire to convey my thanks to my colleague Mr. R. S. de 
Havilland, with whom I visited the battle-lines from Ypres to 
Verdun soon after the war was over, and who has kin<Jly read 
through the proof-sheets. 


C. H. K. MARTEN. 


The 

Groundwork of the War 


I. The Armed Peace, 1871—1914 

The history of war and peace for the half-century after the 
Battle of Waterloo falls into two divisions; first, from 18x5-54 
a period of peaee^-tfoen from 1854-71 a period of warfare. Th ^ 

In 1871 the period of warfare came to an end and another Armed 
period of peace began; but & was an uneasy peace for eace * 
a great part of the time, with nations steadily increasing their 
armaments and preparations for fear of war. The years from 
1871-1914 were a period indeed of peace, but of “Armed Peace”. 
And in 1914 began the Great War which has not yet (1921) led 
to the universal peace so earnestly desired by mankind. 1 

The most striking feature in Europe during these years was 
the position of the House of Hohenzollern. This house, securing 
in X4i5^he Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg, had The House oi 
added Prussia at the beginning of the seventeenth Hohenzollern. 
century, and had then steadily increased its possessions chiefly 
by war — for “war”, as a French statesman once said, “was the 
chief industry of Prussia”. Thus, Frederick the Great (1740-86), 
King of Prussia, had added Silesia and part of Poland; and in 

1 Of course the peace periods are only so called because free from great European wars; 
for between 1815-54 occurred the Greek War of Independence (p. 652) and the various 
unitary operations in connection with the revolutions in 1848 (p. 658): whilst from 7871-2914 
came the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 (p. 671), the Spanish-American War of 1898, the South 
African War of 1899 (p. 712), the Russo-Japanese War of 1904, and the Balkan Wars of 
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1815, after the Napoleonic Wars, large territories were acquired 
on the Rhine. Then Bismarck became, in 1862, Chief Minister 
of Prussia; and in the first nine years of his rule had fought wars 
with Denmark, then Austria, and finally France, the last one with 
the help of other German states (pp. 667-70). We have already 
seen how, as a result of these wars, Germany through Bismarck's 
“ Blood and Iron ” policy was welded into unity. Germany was 
now, in 1871, a confederation of thirty-eight states. But the King 
of Prussia was ruler of lands bigger and more populous than 
those of all the other German princes put together; and to him 
was given the title of German Emperor. The House of Etohen- 
zollern was now not only far the most important ruling House in 
Germany, but aspired to be the most important ruling House in 
Europe. 

Germany was now the strongest military power in Europe; 
and in Bismarck, her first Chancellor, she possessed the foremost 
Bismarck statesman . 1 Bismarck in 1871 regarded Germany 

for the moment as a “satiated Germany had 

secured Alsace-Lorraine; she had many internal problems to solve; 
and her trade and industry, which began to make the most 
prodigious advances, needed a period of quiet for their expansion. 
Hence Bismarck desired peace ; and his policy was chiefly to keep 
France “without friends and without allies”. With that object in 
view, he succeeded in keeping on friendly terms with Russia- and 
Great Britain, and in making with Austria in 1879 a Dual Alli- 
ance, whilst in 1882 came the famous Triple Alliance of Germany, 

,«■ 1 Bismarck was, in his youth, a typical product of the old Brandenburg Junker Class or 
landlord aristocracy. At the university he consumed large quantities of beer, *and fought 
twenty-six duels; and in his early political life he achieved 'prominence in the revolutions of 
184S by the violence of his reactionary and monarchical opinions. He became Chief Minister 
of the King of Prussia in 1862 during a constitutional crisis when the King wanted the army 
to be increased and the Parliament did not Bismarck was uncompromising. “The great 
questions of the day,” he said, “ are decided not by speeches nor by votes of majorities, but by 
Blood and Iron,” Hence he levied the taxes for four years without passing a budget through 
Parliament, stopped hostile meetings, and further controlled the liberty of the press. But his 
success in the three wars referred to made him the idol of the Prussian Kingdom; and was 
soon to make him the idol of Germany. Here is Disraeli's description of him at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1S78: “ He is 6 ft. 4 in., proportionately stout, with a sweet and gentle voice 
which singularly and strangely contrasts with the awful things he says, appalling in thSSr 
frankness and audacity. He is a complete despot here, and from the highest to the lowest all 
Prussians, and all the permanent Foreign Diplomacy, tremble at his frown and court most 
sedulously bis smile. ” 
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Austria, and Italy. Both of these treaties were renewed from 
time to time, and were in force, with some alterations, in 1914. 

France , after the war of 1870-1, was in an unenviable posi- 
tion, She had been humiliated by her defeat; she had been 
shorn at the Peace, as she thought most unjustly, of Alsace- France 
Lorraine, and thus robbed of any part of the Rhine 
Boundary 1 ; and she had been forced to pay a huge indemnity. 
Moreover, she was isolated as a result of Bismarck's policy, and 
lived under constant fear of another German invasion. She 
made, nevertheless, a marvellous recovery. In two years she had 
paid off her indemnity; and a few years later she began to de- 
velop and expand a large empire in Africa and elsewhere (p. 681). 
Moreover, in 1893, she found an ally. In 1890 Bismarck re- 
signed owing to differences with the young Kaiser, William the 
Second, who had just succeeded (Table, p. 6 17). Russia was not 
unwilling to enter inio friendship with France, and in 1893 came 
the Dual Alliance of France and Russia. Europe was therefore 
now ranged intone* camps: the Triple Alliance of 1882 on the 
one hand, and the Dual Alliance of 1893 on the other. 2 

What was the attitude oi+Great Britain during these forty 
years? She pursued at first, according to her traditions, a policy 
of isolation so far as European politics were concerned. Great 
The difficulties she did have were for some time with Britain * 
France and Russia rather than with the members of the Triple 
Alliance. She was still suspicious of Russian designs in the Near 
.East on Constantinople, in the Middle East on Afghanistan and 
. India, and in the Far East on the Empire of China. We have 
already ^een how nearly she went to war in 1878, and how the 
crisis was averted at the Congress of Berlin (pp. 670-1). With 

^■ v i “ Think of it always, and never speak of it,'* was the advice of one statesman as to the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 

2 The terms of the various Alliances are now known. The Dual Alliance of 1879 between Ger- 
many and Austria was to ensure against an attack by Russia, and provided that if one of the 
two empires was attacked by Russia, the other should come to its assistance. Italy came 
into the Alliance because of the French occupation of Tunis, which the Italians themselves 
wanted, and which, from its position, threatened Sicily; and the Triple Alliance of 1S82 was 
c^lpfly concerned with France. Thus it provided that if Italy, without direct provocation, 
was attacked by France, Germany and Austria would help her. Under terms of the Treaty 
between Russia and France, Russia would help France if she was attacked by Germany, or 
by Italy and Germany; France would help Russia if she was attacked by Germany, or by 
Austria and Germany. 
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France again she had occasional difficulties over Egypt and the 
Soudan. France did not like our “ provisional occupation” in 
18S2 of the former country, in which she had taken a peculiar 
interest since the time of Napoleon; and our conquest of the 
Soudan in 1898 (p. 680) conflicted with her ambition of having an 
empire across Africa from east to west. 1 

With the twentieth century came a great change in the policy 
of Great Britain. Hitherto the relations with Germany had been 
Great Britain on the whole friendly and at times even cordial 2 , 
and Germany. ]g ut j n jq 00 Germany passed a Navy Law . This law 
and subsequent laws making enormous increases in the German 
Navy seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which Britain’s very existence depended. 
Moreover, Germany had digested, as she thought, her gains of 1871. 
She had ceased to be a “ satiated State ”, and was greedy for more. 
Above all she wanted to be a World Power. ^ She was developing 
an empire in Africa, and she had large ambitions in the Far East. 
More especially she had great schemes for a r ra^vay built by Ger- 
man capital from Berlin to Bagdad and thence to the Persian 
Gulf. Such a railway would give -her, especially when combined 
with a political alliance with Turkey, practical control of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and incidentally might turn the British 
flank in the East. 3 Finally the speeches of the German Kaiser 

1 Hence came the Fashoda incident (1898), which led to great tension between the two 
powers. France wished to occupy the Upper Nile Valley with a view to uniting her posses- 
sions in West Africa with those on the Red Sea. She therefore sent two expeditions, one 
eastward from, the French Congo under a Major Marchand, and the other westward. Major 
Marchand reached Fashoda, a place, by river, some 450 miles south of Khartoum. But Lord 
Kitchener had just won the Battle of Omdurman, and was m a strong enough position to 
force the retirement of Major Marchand, and the French Government gave vt^y. 

2 Thus in 1879, just before the formation of the Dual Alliance, Bismarck, who had made 
great friends with Disraeli at the Congress of Berlin, proposed a defensive alliance with Great 
Britain. The German Ambassador arrived at Hughenden, Disraeli’s country seat in Bucks, 
at 6,30 one evening and made this proposal; but Disraeli gave no decided answer, and nothing 
came of it 

3 Of course Germany has as much justification as any other European Power in having 
extra-European ambitions. But the difficulty was to distinguish her object. Was the Bagdad 
Railway, for instance, merely intended to establish Central European influence from the Baltic 
to Constantinople and thence to the Persian Gulf; or was this influence, once established, to 
be used as a wedge to split the British Empire? The latter was openly proclaimed in German 
war literature, after the outbreak of war, to be the German object. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Great Britain succeeded in the 'nineties in making satisfactory arrangements with der- 
many about spheres of influence in Africa; and with regard to the Bagdad Railway had 
concluded with Germany and Turkey in June, 2914, a draft agreement which would, if it had 
been observed— but k is a large if— have safeguarded British interests in the Persian Gulf. 
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and the lectures of the German professors, glorifying the German 
nation and exalting war, and the well-known ambitions of the 
powerful German War Office for an opportunity to display the 
irresistible strength of the German war machine, all helped to 
make Great Britain apprehensive and uneasy. Germany was 
alternately “ rattling the sword in the scabbard ” to frighten 
France and Russia, and threatening to “seize the Trident” which 
would herald the downfall of the British Empire. 

The result was that Great Britain, soon after the South African 
War was over, emerged from her isolation, and began to form alli- 
ances^ with other Powers. King Edward VII had just British 
succeeded to the throne. His personality attracted the Alhances - 
French, and created an atmosphere in which diplomacy could work. 
Hence in 1904 came a treaty with France by which all differences 
were settled, the chief provision being that France recognized our 
special interests iij Egypt, whilst Great Britain recognized the 
special interests of France in Morocco. Then came in the same 
year, 1904, theJEtysso-Japanese War. In this war the French 
sympathies were with Russia, whilst British sympathies were with 
the Japanese, with whom for,some time British feeling had been 
cordial; and in 1905 Great Britain made with Japan an alliance 
(renewed in 19 n) which aimed at securing peace in the Far East. 
Then when the Russo-Japanese War was over, the Governments 
of Russia and Great Britain began to enter into negotiations, and 
in 1907 an arrangement was made between them. The Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia had now become the Triple 
E?itente of France, Russia, and Great Britain; but the co-opera- 
tion was diplomatic rather than military, and Great Britain was 
not pledged to military support. 

Meantime the Balkans were again becoming a burning 
question to three Powers, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia. 
Austria-Hungary was a huge empire, built up through a Austna- 
series of marriages by the House of Habsburg. It was Hungary * 
a museum of races; but the three chief were the Germans who 
lived chiefly in Austria, the Magyars who lived in Hungary, and 
'""various groups of Slavs, such as the Czechs in Bohemia and the 
Poles in Galicia in the north of the empire, and the Slovenes, the 
Serbs, and the Croatians in the south. Briefly, Austria-Hungary 
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was a Dual Monarchy, in which the Germans were dominant in 
the Austrian Empire, and the Magyars were dominant in the 
Hungarian Empire; whilst the Slavs, who were included either in 
Austrian or Hungarian possessions, were a discontented and per- 
secuted race. Austria and Hungary not only ill-treated the Slavs 
in these respective dominions, but they also began to oppose in 
every possible way the development of their Slav neighbour, 
Serbia, » whose ambitions they held to threaten their south Slav 
possessions, and whom they held responsible for the discontent 
existing there. Russia, however, herself a Slav Power, was cham- 
pion of the Slav cause in the Balkans, and hence came a constant 
source of friction. 1 Meantime Germany was becoming more and 
more friendly with the Turks, and seemed to be aiming at securing 
ultimately the political control of Constantinople, an aim which 
was very displeasing to Russia , , who had always regarded herself 
as the ultimate occupier. ; 

A survey of European conditions in the opening years of the 
twentieth century shows, then, that there was a good deal of inflamma- 
Crises, tory material. First? Germany and France were traditional 
1906-X4. enem j es on the Rhine, and^Germany, moreover, strongly 
objected to the French interests in Morocco. Secondly, Germany 
and Great Britain were becoming rivals on the sea, and Great 
Britain was anxious about Germany’s world ambitions, especially 
in connection with the Bagdad Railway. Thirdly, Russia and 
Serbia on the one hand, and Austria and Germany on the other, 
had conflicting racial interests in the Balkans and in the Straits. 
Hence came a series of crises. Twice there was almost war over 

l In Austria- Hungary there were three possible policies with regard to the Slaf* question. 
First, that which was actually pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Government, to suppress 
Slav racial activities and to preserve Austria-Hungary as a dual monarchy, with Germans and 
Magyars in the ascendant. Secondly, for the Slavs to break away from Austria-Hungary and 
to join with their fellow Slavs in Serbia. This was the Pan-Slav solution ; and the one 
adopted since the war, with the creation of Jugo-Slavia, The centre of this movement before 
the war was Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and there was an extensive propaganda. More- 
over, the young extremists of the movement were responsible for the riots and even for the 
assassinations or attempted assassinations of Austro-Hungarian officials. The official rela- 
tions between Austria-Hungary and Serbia were liable to be uneasy as long as this agitation 
continued, however correct the attitude of the Serbian Government itself might be. Thirdly, 
for the south Slav possessions of Austria and Hungary to be given “ Home Rule’* under th?#*' 
Habsburg Monarchy— in other words, to convert the “Dual Monarchy” into a “Triune 
Monarchy”. This solution was equally unpopular with Magyars, who supported the first 
policy, and with the Pan-Slavs, who supported the second. 
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tile Moroccan question; once when a famous French Foreign 
Secretary had to retire, and once when the Germans sent a gun* 
boat to a Moroccan port* 1 The Russian and Serbian resentment 
was very strong against Austria-Hungary in 1908, when that 
Power annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, Then during the year 
1912-3 European diplomacy was mainly concerned with fresh Bal- 
kan wars. In 1912 Serbia and Bulgaria, Greece and Montenegro , 
combined' against Turkey. The Allies, having driven the Turks 
back to Constantinople and a small district round it, proceeded to 
quarrel over the division of the spoils. Bulgaria’s greed led the 
other Balkan Powers, including Roumania, to combine against 
her, with the result that at the treaty of Bukharest Bulgaria 
obtained less than was originally intended. 

We now come to the immediate cause of war. In June, 1914, 
an Austrian Arch-Duke, heir to the Austria-H u n garian throne, 
was murdered. 2 The Austrian Government attributed the Th 
murder to Serbian intrigues ; and, encouraged by Germany, Crisis, 
presented an ultimatum to Serbia containing such severe * 914 ' 
terms that no independent state could be expected to accept it in 
its entirety. 3 The ultimatum at once roused great feeling in 
Russia, to whom Serbia appealed. Desperate attempts were made 
at mediation, and Great Britain, especially, endeavoured to find 
a solution which would satisfy Austria without infringing on the 
sovereignty of Serbia. But Austria refused to consider any modifi- 
cation ©f the ultimatum, and declared war on Serbia. Then 
almost in a moment the Great War burst upon Europe. On 

1 In the first case in 1906, M. Delcass6 had to retire and a European conference was held 
at Algeciras; in the second, in 1911, the German gunboat Panther was sent to Agadir, and 
eventually, aftelfc long negotiations, Germany renounced her claims in Morocco in return for 
concessions in the French Congo. 

2 The Arch-Duke Ferdinand, whilst driving with his wife in the streets of Serajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, was murdered with a Browning pistol by a young Bosnian, a member of the 
Pan-Slav Party ; immediately before that a bomb had been thrown at the Arch-Duke, who 
struck it aside, and it fell in front of the next motor, where it burst, wounding an officer. The 
Arch-Duke was, as a matter of fact, rather in favour of Home Rule for the Slavs, though, of 
course, he wished to keep them in the Habsburg Monarchy. He was a passionate gardener 
and a g-eat shot; he had shot over 5000 stags, and on one occasion, with a rifle, got a “right 
and left ” at a stag and a hare as they ran. 

3 For instance, the Austrians were to be allowed a veto over ail appointments to offices, civil 
or military, a right of censorship over education, and the power to appoint commissioners to 
suppress “submersive" movements on Serbian soil. They were given forty-eight hours in 
which to reply; and that at a time when the Serbian Prime Minister was absent from 
Belgrade. 
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August 1 st, Germany, as an ally of Austria-Hungary, declared war 
on Russia, who was, by mobilizing her army, supporting Serbia; 
and two days later Germany declared war on France. Then the 
Germans, with a view to carrying out their war plans against 
France, demanded of Belgium a free passage for troops through 
their country, notwithstanding the fact that the neutrality of 
Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by the leading European 
Powers, of which Prussia had been one. 1 

/ The German demand on Belgium was the direct cause of Great 
Britain’s entry into the war. Up to this point the Government 
had hesitated what to do in the event of war breaking put. One 
of the cardinal principles, however, of Great Britain’s policy has 
always been to prevent the coasts opposite her shores being used 
as a possible basis for hostile attacks — a principle which has led 
Great Britain into contests with Spain and with France in the 
past, and which was now to be vindicated once more against 
a still mightier foe. But much more important, in the considera- 
tion of our statesmen in 1914, was the^fact that the ..aptiom'of 
Germany was a most fiagmnt violation of a European treaty to 
which both Great Britain and Prussia were, partners, 2 On 
Belgium’s moving and pathetic appeal for help, all hesitancy on 
the part of the British Government vanished; and at 11 p.m. on 
August 4th Great Britain entered the war. By August 4th, 1914, 
therefore, Great Britain, Russia, France, Belgium, and Serbia were 
in conflict with Germany and Austria-Hungary; Italy remained 
neutral, as she held that the war waged by Germany and Austria- 

1 The neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia ; and in 1870, at the beginning of the Franco-German War, 
Gladstone’s Government had made a treaty first with Prussia and then with PYance providing 
that if either violated the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would co-operate with the 
other for its defence. 

2 The German Chancellor said to the Reichstag, August 4th, “Gentlemen, that {i.e. the 
invasion) is a breach of international law , . . the wrong we thereby commit we will try to 
make good as soon as our military aims have been attained. He who is menaced as we 
are and is fighting for his all (sein HCchstes) can only consider how he is to hack his way 
through.” The British Prime Minister said to the House of Commons, 6th August, “ If 
I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentences. In the first place to fulfil 
a solemn international obligation, an obligation which, if it had been entered into between 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been regarded as an obligation 
not only of law but of honour, which no self-respecting man could possibly have repif&iated. 
I say secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed in defiance of international good faith by the arbitrary will of a strong and over- 
mastering Power.” . ' 
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Hungary was an aggressive war. The Great War had begun, and 
before long was to draw in most of the other Powers in the 
world, 1 

The feeling in Europe in the years preceding the war had be- 
come increasingly tense and feverish. Armaments were piling up, 
crises were multiplying, and the ambitions of the various Germany’s 
Powers, racial and territorial, European and extra- Euro- Guilt * 
pean, were undoubtedly difficult of adjustment. But the world 
has fixed, and fixed justly, the guilt of the war on Germany, 
There was undoubtedly in Germany a large party who desired 
a world war and was increasingly insistent that such a war was 
necessary not only to secure the world ambitions of Germany, 
and to checkmate the supposed designs of Russia, but also to 
rally the nation round the monarchy and to weaken the increasing 
power of the Socialists. And to such people the summer of 1914 
seemed opportune, yhe Russian and French reorganization of 
their armies was not completed; the Kiel Canal, deepened in 
order to take the largest warships, had just been reopened; and 
Great Britain, owing to Irish difficulties, seemed to be on the verge 
of civil war. And then occurred the murder of the Austrian 
Arch-Duke. “ IjLk,. nowjpr . jiever,” is reported to have been the 
comment of the German Emperor; and undoubtedly the expres- 
sion represented the feeling of many in Germany. But as to how 
far, and for how long, and to what extent the Kaiser and his 
advisers, military and political, had definitely planned the world 
war beforehand cannot at present be definitely ascertained. Un- 
doubtedly, however, when the Austrian ultimatum was presented, 
they thwarted all attemps at mediation — at all events until too 
late. 2 Those responsible for German policy in Berlin and their 
confederates in Vienna deliberately tried to impose a solution of a 

— X The date of entry of the other chief Powers was as follows: On the side of Great Britain 
and her Allies, Japan, August, 1914 ; Italy, May, 191:5 ; Portugal in March, Roumania in 
August, and Greece in November, 1916; United States, 1917; China, Brazil, Montenegro, 
San Marino, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Liberia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Honduras 
also joined against the Central Powers. On the side of the enemy, Turkey, November, 
1914; Bulgaria, October, 1915. 

2 Apparently Berlin did make some attempt at the end to support a compromise when they 
realized that Great Britain might join the war against them. But the Russian mobilization 
began almost at the same time, and the German General Staff insisted upon war ; the problem 
of time they considered all important, and their whole strategy was based on the assumption 
that Russia would mobilize slowly. 
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European question — for the Austro-Serbian dispute was a Euro- 
pean question — -on the nations of Europe by a threat of war, and, 
if other nations refused this dictation, by war immediately de- 
clared, They, and they alone, must therefore be held account- 
able for the war with all the suffering and all the horrors that it 
brought in its train. 

The best articles on the causes of the war are those by Professor Delbriick 
and Mr. Headlam-Morley giving respectively the German and British point of 
view and published in the Contemporary Review , for March, 1 92 1 ; and there is 
a valuable article by G. P. Gooch in History , April, 1921. The ofliciai papers 
were analysed by Professor Oman in The Outbreak of War . A short summary of 
the foreign policy is contained in G. P. Gooch’s History of Our Time {1885- 
1911), in the Home University Library. Hazen’s Fifty Years of Europe (1870- 
1919) (Bell & Son), sketches the history from an American and Poincare’s Les 
Qrigims de la Gtterre from a French standpoint. 


II. The Great War^i^-g 

The Great War was fought on a scale unapproached in any 
previous century. For the first time, “Nations in Arms” fought 
Modem one another. Instead of tens of thousands, millions faced 
Warfare. 0 ne another — altogether the war saw the employment of no 
less than 50 millions of armed men. Moreover, not only were 
old weapons transformed and multiplied beyond measure, 1 but the 
war was fought in new elements and with new weapons. War in 
the air and under the water was developed enormously. Air forces 
— aeroplanes or airships or balloons— were used, for instance, for 
scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means^of photo- 
graphy, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting artillery by check- 
ing and registering; for bombing hostile forts and railway stations; 
and for attacking the enemy on the march, 2 The under-the- 
water weapons, again, as we shall see, transformed the conditions 
of naval warfare. As the war progressed, weapons became more and 
more deadly and diabolical. Hand-grenades, gas and artificial 

x The British had on the West Front at the beginning of the war 486 guns and howitzers, of 
which 24 were of medium calibre; at the end they had 6437, of which 2211 were of medium 
'and heavy calibre. 

* In the Turkish retreat of September, 1918, the Air Force in particular bombed the only- 
road by which the Turkish left could retreat, and did untold harm. 
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fog, liquid fire, and tanks were all gradually brought into 
operation. The result was that the strain on men’s nerves in the 
later stages of the war was of a kind incomparable with that in 
any previous warfare. 

The Germans had to fight on two fronts, on the West against 
France, on the East against Russia; and throughout the war, the 
interdependence of these two fronts must be clearly borne 
German in mind — for it is the key to the war. The French were 
Pian# quick to mobilize, the Russians slow. Hence, at the open- 
ing of the war, the German plan was to concentrate two-thirds 
of their army in the West, and to “knock out” France before 
Russia was ready. But the Germans thought that no immediate 
decision was possible on the strongly defended, rather mountain- 
ous frontier of 150 miles between France and Germany. Conse- 
quently they determined to wheel their offensive armies through 
Belgium, and thus to envelop the left fiaj$k of the French and 
British. The French, on the other hand, were prepared to take 
the offensive themselves north and south qf j^Jetz, and had made 
arrangements accordingly, whilst the British forces which came 
to assist them were to be placed on the left on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier. 

The Germans nearly succeeded. They first overwhelmed the 
fortresses of Ziige 1 and JVamur, the one after twelve days and the 
The other after thirty-six hours. At dawn, on August 23rd, 
German the German First Army of 160.000 men under von Kluqk 
was on the Franco-Belgian frontier, and was within strik- 
ing distance of the British Expeditionary Force of 70,000 men 
under Sir John (now Earl) French, a force which had just landed 
and was facing north near Mons. Rapid retreat alone saved the 
British and the French army on the British right from destruction 2 ; 
and meantime the French offensive in Alsace and Lorraine had 

1 The brave Belgian defence of Liege upset the German time-table, it has been estimated, 
by forty-eight hours— and the loss of those forty-eight hours was, as events turned out, one of 
the causes of the German failure. 

2 Von Kluck attacked the British forces near Mons, but the attack was not pressed home, 
von Kluck not knowing how the British forces stood. Then the British, divided into two 
corps under Haig and Smith-Dorrien, made a rapid retreat. But Smith-Dorrien had t? fight 
a rear-guard action at Le Caiean, as one of the divisions was unable to keep pace with the 
rest. The British had few machine-guns, but the excellence of their rifle-fire inflicted so great 
damage that the Germans were deceived as to our strength. 
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failed. The German armies now pressed on towards Paris. Their 
immediate object, however, was not to take the French capital 
but to drive the Allied armies south-east away from it towards 
the Swiss frontier. They seemed likely to be successful, and got 
beyond the River Marne. 

Why did the Germans fail to achieve their object, and to what 
was the salvation of France due? To begin with, the Russians 
had mobilized quicker than was expected, and, to re- 

, . _ , , . r , , _L ’ . The Miracle 

lieve the pressure m F ranee, had invaded East Prussia, of the 

The Germans withdrew two corps from their armies * 1 

: on the right wing in the West to meet this danger — and thus j 

] weakened their forces at the critical moment. 1 Then von Kluck, j 

as his army swung south-east, was attacked on his right flank by j 

a force that issued from the French capital. To meet this j 

attack von Kluck had to weaken his centre and left, and thus ‘1 

created a gap between, his own army and the Second German 
Army on his left. Meantime the Second and Third German 
| Armies had tried, an<L tried in vain, to break down the tenacity of 
the French army, under Foch, opposite to them. Combined 
British and French forces then threatened the gap between the 
First and the Second Army. The Germans were consequently 
1 forced to retreat from the River Marne; and they found no 
S secure resting-place till they reached the northern side of the 
j River Aisne? 

But the Germans were safe on the heights above the Aisne 
'i and could not be dislodged; the lines from Reims to the Alps 

I were henceforth stabilized, and for the next four years they shifted 

I 

j 1 But apparently these two corps were not asked for by the commanders in the Eastern 

front ; and they only arrived after the great Battle of Tannenberg (see later). Their con- 
tinued presence in the West might have been, in the opinion of German military authorities, 
decisive. 

2 The German General Staff under Moltke was a long way back, and had completely lost 
control of the operations. Their orders to von Kluck took a long time to come {one took over 
twelve hours). When they did come they were no longer, von Kluck thought, applicable to 
j the situation; and so, on at least two occasions, he disregarded them. Thus von Kluck, j 

j when ordered to drive the armies opposed to him south-east, away from Paris, was also told 

I to follow in echelon behind the Second Army, and to be responsible for flank protection. But | 

von Kluck, who had got farther forward than the Second Army on his left, thought that if he j 

| waited for it he would miss his chance of dealing with the armies opposed to him: and so he 

I disregarded the order, and thus exposed his flank to the attack from Paris. The Anal orders 

| for retreat back from the Marne were apparently given or approved by a colonel on the j 

; i General Staff who had been sent forward to deal with the situation as he thought best. i 

! 
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nowhere by more than half a dozen miles. The campaign now 
took the form, however, of a race farther north from the Aisne to 
Raceto the sea (September to November), each side trying to 
the Sea. ou tfl an k the other and neither succeeding. The Ger- 
mans, who had taken Antwerp , then attempted to break through 
our line at Ypres 1 , an attempt which also failed, after the most 
desperate fighting. Both sides then dug themselves in for the 
winter. The Germans were left in occupation of nearly all 
Belgium and a large and valuable part of French territory. 
But they had hoped to repeat in the campaign of 1914 the 
decisive successes of 1870 — and had definitely failed*. 

With the year 1915 the events in the East occupy the chief 
attention. That front had not been idle in 1914. As we have 
seen, the Russians had invaded East Prussia in 
The Russian August ; but the Germans had won the great Battle 
of Tannenberg 3 which drovek them out of German 
territory. The Russians, however, were still active. They in- 
vaded Galicia, and in the early months of 1915 occupied the 
Carpathian passes and prepared for a descent into the plains of 
Hungary, The situation was critical. If Hungary was invaded, 
Austria-Hungary might collapse. Hence the next German blow 
was aimed at the Eastern Front. Beginning with a great attack 
on the Russian front in Galicia 4 , the Germans extended the 

1 The most critical moment, according to Lord French, was between 2 and 3 p.m. on the 
31st Oct. French had joined General Haig at Hooge Chateau, a short distance from Ypres 
on the Ypres-Menin road — destined to be the most blood-stained highway in the world. The 
Germans were attacking Gheluvelt, a place farther up the road. The situation was saved by 
the and Worcester s, who were sent up by Fitzclarence just in time to relieve Gheluvelt. The 
Germans eventually, in subsequent operations, obtained both Gheluvelt and Hooge ; but they 
were able to go no farther. Ypres remained throughout the war in British possession, though 
it was in a salient and exposed to incessant attack. 

2 A review of the operations of 1914 reveals the fact that the “fog of war” was as great as 
ever. The French Staff were wrong in their estimate of the German strength by nearly thirty 
per cent, and entirely wrong concerning German plans. The Germans again were misinformed 
on the British operations; thus on August 20th, when our concentration was almost com- 
pleted at Maubeuge, their Headquarters wired, “ It is believed that a disembarkation of 
British troops on a big scale has not yet taken place 

3 This was the first success of the famous combination of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
the former being the figure-head, the latter the brain. The Russians had invaded East 
Prussia ; but they were in two masses, separated by two or three days 1 march. Leaving 
merely a skeleton force to mask the one, Ludendorff overwhelmed the other, capturing 
90,000 prisoners. A fortnight later, reinforced by the two corps from the West, he won 
another battle in the Masurian lakes. 

4 That of Mackensen on the River Dunajec, at the end of April, 1915. 
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offensive farther north. By September they had driven the r 
Russians out of Galicia, Russian Poland, and Lithuania; had 
occupied various towns, including Warsaw, and strongholds; and 
had taken or killed hundreds of thousands of Russians, besides 
capturing immense quantities of guns. A line was then estab- 
lished from north to south well inside Russian territory — except 
in the extreme south. 1 

Austria-Hungary had as a result been saved from disaster — 
for the Italians had now (May, 1915) entered the war against her, 
and she would hardly have survived the combination of offensives 
from both Russia and Italy. But though thus far successful, the 
Germans had not yet achieved their object — the elimination of 
Russia from the war. 

The great German offensive in the East was the first move- 
ment of importance in the year 1915. The second was the 
The Dardanelles expedition of the 'British. Turkey had 

Dardanelles. en tered the war against the Allies in the autumn 
of 1914. By holding the Dardanelles, she prevented communi- 
cation between the Allies and Russia through the Black Sea. 
The objects of the British expedition were to open communi- 
cation with Russia, to anticipate a threatened attack on Egypt by 
a u knock-out blow” to Turkey, and to keep Bulgaria from 
entering the war against us. The first attempt to force the 
Dardanelles was made by the battleships alone, and failed 
(March). The second was made by a joint land and sea expedi- 
tion, the idea being to land on the Gallipoli peninsula and then 
to force the Turkish positions commanding the straits (April). 
Thousands of the bravest and finest men from Great Britain, 
from Australia and New Zealand, fought and died together on 
that blood-stained shore. But their heroism was fruitless. The 
Turks held on to their main positions : and by the end of the year 
the British Government withdrew the troops (December) 2 . The 

1 The line ran south of Riga, just west of Dvinsk, east of Pinsk, west of Dubno and 

Tamopol, east of Czernowitz. A serious result of the campaign was the retirement to the 
Caucasus of the Grand Duke Nicholas, a very competent commander, who had commanded 
the Russian forces in the retreat. ■ ■/' ' 

2 The Peninsula of Gallipoli — in ancient history known as the Thracian Chersonese -«-is a 
tongue of land lying between the ^®gean Sea and the Straits of the Dardanelles ; it is some 
fifty miles long, and varies in breadth from twelve to three or four miles. It is very hilly on 
the peninsula, whilst the Asiatic or opposite side of the Dardanelles is flat. After the 
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British failure at Gallipoli was perhaps the greatest disappoint-' 
meat of the war. Yet the thousands who died there cannot be 
said to have died altogether in vain. The expedition had put 
fresh heart into the Russians, it had kept large Turkish forces 
from being used elsewhere, 1 and it at any rate postponed for 
five critical months the entry of Bulgaria into the war. 

The Gallipoli expedition, however, succeeded only in postpon- 
ing the entry of Bulgaria into the war. And its entry led to the 
Serbian third great event on the Eastern Front — the occupation 
Overthrow. Q f Serbia. So far Serbia had more than held its own 
with the Austrians. But in the autumn of 1915 the German and 
Austrian armies attacked it from the north, and the Bulgarians 
from the east, and completely overwhelmed the Serbian army. All 
Serbia was occupied, and the only territory held in the Balkans 
by the Allies was a strip of land round Salonika, the Greek port, 
which was hastily seized as a base for futurecoperations. 2 

Hence the year 1915 closed in the East badly for the Allies 
and successfully for their enemies. The faR of Serbia had opened 
the German corridor from Berlin to Constantinople and thence to 
Asia Minor and Egypt ; whilst the British had failed to establish 
their communications with Russia. 3 Nor had the British met with 
greater success in an expedition which they undertook in Meso- 
potamia. They had advanced towards Bagdad and then had to 

attack by sea bad failed with the loss, owing to floating mines, of one French and two British 
ships, two big attacks by land were made under Sir Ian Hamilton's leadership. The first was 
made in April “by the finest body of young men ever brought together in modern times " 
composed of the Australian and New Zealand soldiers, the 29th Division, and the Royal Naval 
Division. The attack resulted in the occupation of Cape Helles at the extremity of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, and also of a strip of coast farther north at Anzac— -so called after the initial 
letters of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, who had, in taking it, nfTiety-six hours* 
continuous fighting with little or no sleep. The second attack was made in August. Our 
position at Anzac was extended ; and another force landed farther north at Suvla Bay, but the 
attack was not pushed home. The evacuation was a brilliant success. At Cape Helles, 
the last place from which the British retired, 17,000 men and 35 guns were withdrawn on the 
last night between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. with total casualties of one man hit by a stray bullet, 
one broken leg, and one sprained ankle. 

1 Lord Kitchener put it at 300,000. 

2 The remnants of the Serbian army escaped to Albania. They found refuge in Corfu, 

were refitted, and in a few months made an admirable little force of six divisions of infantry 
and one of cavalry, a force which was, under Marshal Mischitch, to do splendid service on the 
Salonika Front. ■ * 

3 Hence the communications remained as before, either through Siberia from the Pacific 
coast, or by the White Sea, the latter route being only practicable at certain periods of the 
year. . 
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retreat. At the end of the year a force was surrounded at Kut ; 
and it had to surrender the following April (1916) — the biggest 
surrender of British troops since that of Saratoga in 1777. The 
capture, however, by the Russians, at the beginning of the year 
1916, of Erserum, , a great fortress and road centre in Asiatic 
Turkey, was some set-off to this disaster. 

The year 1915 saw most movement on the Eastern Front, but 
it must not be supposed that on the Western Front there was less 
activity. The opposing lines of trenches, and in front of western 
them the lines of barbed wire, ran all the way from the Front * 
Belgian Coast to the Alps. Sometimes these opposing lines were 
some hundreds of yards away from each other, sometimes they 
were only some sixty or eighty yards or even less — and in places 
they remained in the same position for nearly four years. 1 For 
the whole length of this line hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
faced one another, 0% rather lived underground in trenches and 
“ dug-outs ” in conditions of appalling discomfort, especially in the 
winter when the trenches were full of mud and water. Fighting 
was incessant. Night raids, bombings, air-fighting, artillery duels 
took place nearly all along that *ast front. At various times dur- 
ing 1915 large offensives took place on either side; which did not, 
however, result in any considerable change of position. Of these 
the most important was in September. In that month there was 

1 Starting from North Sea the line ran roughly north to south from the Belgian coast to 
well south of Amiens ; and then more or less west to east ; and then, beyond Verdun, north 
to south. The different sections may possibly be made clear as follows : 

Two sections in Belgium. 

1. Nieuport to Dixmude ; much of this was flooded. 

2. The Ypres sector and salient, roughly from Dixmude to Armentieres and including the 
PasschendaelOridge to the north and that of Messines to the south of Ypres. 

Five sections in France. 

3. Armentieres to Givenchy and La Bass£e (Givenchy was British throughout the war and 
La Bass£e, just east of it, was German nearly throughout) ; and thence, via Loos, Lens, the 
Vimy Ridge, to Arras. 

4. The Somme quadrilateral, with Arras, Cambrai, St. Quentin, Amiens, as the four 
corners ; the line varied, but Amiens and Arras were always in Allied hands, and St. Quentin 
and Cambrai were, till two months before the end of the war, in German hands. 

5. From south of Amiens to Reims: here the line bends round the St. Gobain Forest and 
then runs more or less east from Soissons to north of Reims ; north of the Aisne and of Sois* 
sons^s the famous Chernin-des-Dames. 

6. From Reims to Verdun ; the line going east through the Champagne country, then 
through the Forest of Argonne which witnessed terrific fighting. 

7. From Verdun south round the St. Mihiel salient and thence along the Vosges moun- 
tains. 
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a great French offensive in the south in Champagne towards 
Vouziers, and a combined Franco-British attack in the north, the 
French attacking Vimy Ridge and the British fighting at Loos; 
some ground was gained, but the result of the attacks hardly came 
up to expectations. 1 

We now come to the year 1916. Neither Germany nor 
Austria in this year proceeded with their effort to drive Russia out 
iqi6j of the war. On the contrary, Austria, in the spring, 
Verdun/ launched an offensive against Italy in the Trentino, an 
offensive that met with only moderate success (May). And, in 
the West, Germany attempted, in February, a great offensive at 
Verdun. Verdun is defended on the east by a semi-circle of hills 
beyond which stretches the plain which leads to Metz, then 
the great German stronghold. On these hills the French had 
placed a series of forts, the names of which, such as Douaumont 
and Vaux, will be remembered for all timer: Verdun is at once 
the gateway of France for a foe advancing westwards and the 
sallyport of the French for an offensive ^towards the east. A 
successful offensive against Verdun, the Germans hoped, would 
break France, and thereby “ knock England's best sword out of 
her hand ”. 2 The attack began at the end of February, and it 
went on with little intermission till the end of June. In the 
course of it the French lost the forts of Douaumont and Vaux 
on the one side of the Meuse, and two important hills on the 
other. But, with unconquerable heroism, they held on till Verdun 
was finally relieved by the attacks of their Allies elsewhere. 3 

1 There were other attacks as well. For instance, in March, the British had an offensive 
at Neuve Chapelle. In April the Germans had a poison-gas attack on the^ser, north of 
Ypres. Gas was in direct contravention of international law, and it overwhelmed the French 
colonials; much ground was lost, and the situation was only saved by the Canadians. The 
French had an offensive north of Arras in May, and gained some ground though failing to 
capture the Vimy Ridge. 

2 See the memorandum of Fallcenhayn, the German Chief of Staff, in his General Head- 
quarters and its Critical Decisions for an interesting explanation of the reasons for the 
attack. 

8 Verdun’s defence is, for the French, the epic of the war. The desperate holding, under 
Raynal, of the underground chambers of the fort of Vaux during seven days and nights of 
continual fighting, in the last two of which the defenders had not one drop of water ; the 
prolonged battles round the fort and village of Douaumont ; the wonderful organism j$r re- 
victualling by means of lorries— 1700 daily each way— along the “sacred way” leading to 
Verdun from Bar-le-Duc, make up a wonderful story. Over 400,000 Frenchmen laid down 
their lives in defence of Verdun— and every yard of the district witnessed the devoted heroism 
of some French soldier. Two of the orders of the day are historic. The first was that of 
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The first of these Allied reliefs came from Russia, and provides 
another striking illustration of the interdependence of East and 
West. The Austrians, in order to launch their offensive 
against Italy, to which we have referred, had weakened Russian^ 
their front against Russia. At the beginning of June 
the Russian forces, under General Brussiloff, attacked on the 
southern half of the long Eastern Front. They went through the 
weakened Austrian line like paper, and in one part of it made 
a yawning gap thirty miles wide, and drove the Austrians back 
some fifty miles in less than a fortnight. The result was that 
the Gerhians had once again to hurry troops from the Western 
Front to prevent complete disaster for their Austro-Hungarian 
allies. 

Then at the beginning of July the Anglo-French forces 
launched a huge offensive on both sides of the Somme . The 
French at first made Ihe more ground, but the British 
had far the hkrder fighting. For five months the The Somme 
attacks continued with little intermission and on a offensive * 
scale which far exceeded all other offensives as regards the number 
of men and amount of material employed. The amount of 
ground actually acquired was not commensurate with the expen- 
diture of men and munitions, and neither Bapaume nor Peronne 
was captured; and every yard was only gained as a result of bitter 
and intense hand-to-hand fighting. But as a result the German 
war machine was strained almost to breaking-point; and the loss 
of men and the expenditure of material the Germans sustained 
may perhaps be held to have justified this long-prolonged agony 
of fighting . 1 Moreover, on that blood-stained ground, the new 
armies, which Great Britain had raised, encountered with success 
the troops hitherto considered the best trained in Europe. British 

General Pdtain on April 10th, after one of the fiercest of the German attacks: “Courage. 
On les aura”. The second was General Nivelle’s on June 23rd, when the position seemed 
desperate — “ L’heure est decisive. Vous ne les laisserez pas passer, mes camarades.” 

1 The whole of the district included in the fighting was completely shell-holed, and there was 
no even walking anywhere. The woods became mere stumps of trees, and of the villages not 
one single trace remained. Every wood is full of memories of the dead— Delville Wood which 
is sfcred to the South Africans, and Trones Wood on which no less than seventeen attacks 
were made. The views on the Somme fighting of LudendorfF, the real German commander 
after August, 1916, are worth quoting: “The strain in physical and moral strength, was tre- 
mendous, and divisions could only be kept in the line for a few days at a time. They had to 
be frequently relieved and sent to recuperate on quiet fronts.’’ 
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airmen accomplished marvels, and certainly at this time were 
superior to the Germans. Finally, in the course of the battles, 
came into use the weapon which was destined to play a large part 
in the final success of the Allies — the British “tank”. 1 

The Russian was the first, and the Franco-British the second 
of the Allied offensives in 1916. A third began in August when 
the Italians , thrusting towards Trieste, made an attack 
Italian across the Isonzo and obtained Gorizia. The German 
offensive. p ressure at y er dun could no longer, in face of these 
offensives, be maintained. Before the end of the year the French 
by two vigorous attacks had recovered most of the grouifd which 
they had lost on the right bank of the Meuse, including the 
historic forts of Douaumont and Vaux. 

In the East, however, the year ended once again gloomily for 
the Allies. Roumania came into the war on the side of the Allies 
Roumanian at en ^ of August, and at onc^took the offensive in 
Downfall. Transylvania. But meantime Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, who had made their reputations in the eastern fighting, had 
succeeded to the control of the German army. 2 They first 
checked the Russian advance, afnd then planned with Austria- 
Hungary an offensive against the Roumanians which led before 
the end of the year 1916 to the fall of Bucharest, the capital of 
Roumania, and to the conquest of Wallachia, which comprised 
two-thirds of that country. 3 * * * * 8 

We must now turn from the war for a moment to consider 
what was happening in Great Britain and the Empire. The first 
The British difficulty of Great Britain was to build up an army. 
Empire. We had at the beginning of the war a highly-trained 
force of regulars and the Territorials, who did yeoman service. 

1 Sir Douglas (now Earl) Haig had succeeded Sir John {now Earl) French as Commander- 
fn-Chief of the British forces on the Western Front at the end of 1915. At the same time, 
General Robertson was made Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home, but was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Wilson at the beginning of 1918. 

2 Hindenburg was nominally Chief of Staff, but all the work was done by Ludendorff. 

The latter gradually concentrated into his own hands the control of strategy on every front, 
whether German or Austrian, Bulgarian or Turkish. Not content with that, he supervised 

the government of many of the territories occupied by the German armies, interfered fret^y in 

foreign policy and the making of treaties, and gave unceasing advice to the German 

authorities at home on matters so diverse as shipping, the decrease of the birth-rate, and the 

drying of vegetables. 

8 All the food supplies of Wallachia were obtained as a consequence by the enemy. 
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But a force of under three-quarters of a million was patently in- 
sufficient for a world war. Lord Kitchener , who had been made 
Minister of War on the outbreak of hostilities, had the foresight 
to see that the war would last at least three years. He inspired 
such confidence and enthusiasm in the country that, literally, 
millions of volunteers came freely forward at his bidding to form 
the “New Armies ” — armies which bore themselves so well on the 
Somme. But even these volunteers were not enough; and in 



January^ 19x6, Great Britain adopted the principle of conscrip- 
tion. 1 Great Britain could also, however, rely on her dominions 
and dependencies to help her. From every sea and from every 
continent she gained recruits: and the achievements of Canadians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders in Gallipoli and on the Western 
Front, of the South Africans in Delviile Wood and elsewhere, and 
of the Indian troops in Mesopotamia and Palestine are amongst 
the most memorable of the war. The contribution of Great 
Britain and her Empire was growing throughout the war; 
and the total number of enlistments in the British Empire, in- 

1 In July of the same year, Lord Kitchener, whilst on his way to Russia, was drowned 
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eluding those serving in 1914, was altogether over 8| millions of r 
men, 1 

But lack of munitions was a difficulty as great as lack of men. 
Our early attacks showed the need of an unending supply of 
shells; and in the summer of 1915 a Ministry of Munitions was 
created under Mr. Lloyd George, a Ministry under whose leader- 
ship the industries of Great Britain became one vast workshop to 
satisfy the needs, naval and military, not only of the British but of 
their Allies. 2 

The third necessity for Great Britain was an energetic leader 
at home, Mr. AsquitJis government became in May* 1915, 
a Coalition Government representing the three chief parties, 
Liberal, Unionist, and Labour. But in the autumn of 1916 
Mr. Asquith fell. He had borne the burden of premiership 
for nearly ten years, and he had perhaps lost the quick power of 
decision necessary in the great crises of war A He was succeeded 
by Mr. Lloyd George , whose energy and imagination, optimistic 
temperament and power of speech made him^before long almost a 
Dictator in Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd George formed a small war 
cabinet — without departmental functions — whose duties were to 
attend to the war; and of those who were members at various times 
perhaps the most interesting was General Smuts , our skilful foe in 
the South African War and now Prime Minister of South Africa. 

The fourth necessity was that the Englishman should give up 
his traditional liberty. Conscription robbed him, for his country’s 
sake, of his right to live. And the civilians at home had to submit 
more and more to State control. All great industries, such as 
shipping, mines, and railways, were supervised by the Sta£p. And, 
gradually, not only was the supply of articles of food organized, 
but even the amount that each citizen should be allowed to eat 
was rationed. And, inevitably, there had to be the most rigorous 
censorship of the press, and suspected persons could be kept in 

1 The self-governing dominions 5 figures are as follows (the first figure shows the number 

enlisted, the second the number sent overseas): Canada, 619,000 and 418,000; Australia and 
Tasmania, 417,000 and 330,000; New Zealand, 222,000 and 100,000; South Africa, 136,000 and 
74>°°°* ■ : A f 

2 Before the war about 50,000 men were employed on munitions— at the time of the armis- 
tice 2,300,000 men and 900,000 women were employed. On one day of the British offensives 
in 19 18, nearly 950,000 shells weighing 40,000 tons were fired— a larger quantity than was fired 
throughout the two and a half years of the South African War. 
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* prison without any form of trial 1 Of course the State made, in 
undertaking all these functions, many mistakes ; but, on the whole, 
it is wonderful it made so few. 

The year 1916 saw not only great offensives in east and west, 
not only the adoption of conscription in Great Britain, but also 
the only great battle at sea during the war ; and here we Duties of 
may appropriately say something about the navy. For, Nav y- 
as ever in British warfare, the activities of our navy were all im- 
portant. The navy, apart from its mam duty of watching the 
enemy’s fleet, had many duties to perform. Firsts it had to protect 
the shores of Great Britain from German raids or invasions. A 
few raids were made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scarborough, 
but the Germans were able to make no attempt at invasion. 
Secondly , the navy had to transport and convoy all the soldiers 
and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many fields of war 
— twenty million men were conveyed to and from France alone 
during the four years of war, and without the loss of a single soul 

Thirdly , the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant flag 
from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade. At the very 
beginning of the war, enemy trading ships had to seek refuge in 
their own or neutral harbours, and as time went on the supplies 
our foes received through neutral ships and states became less 
and less. The strangulation of their trade and the stoppage of 
their imports were not the least of the factors which brought 
about the final downfall of the enemy powers. 

Fourthly , the British Navy had to protect and encourage 
British and Allied commerce. Great Britain’s very existence 
depended upon her imports — and if the navy had failed, Great 
Britain would have been starved into surrender in a few weeks.* 2 
At the beginning of the war the navy had to stop hostile 
cruisers escaping from German ports, and to clear the seven seas 
of the cruisers already there. Of these latter there were ten in 
the distant theatres of the war on its outbreak; and within six 
months they and various auxiliary cruisers had been destroyed or 

^ 1 All the various regulations were issued under the Defence of the Realm Act, familiarly 
known as D.O.R.A. 

s Two-thirds of the food-stuffs eaten in the United Kingdom came from abroad, all the 
cotton and three-fourths of the wool ; and the available supplies in the United Kingdom, at 
any one time, would not have lasted more than five or six weeks. 
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forced into neutral ports and interned. The Goeben , a battle f 
cruiser, and the Breslau managed to escape into Constantinople 
— their successful arrival at the Bosphorus was one of the reasons 
why Turkey joined in the war against us. Five others managed 
to destroy part of a British squadron off the Pacific Coast; but 
they were soon afterwards themselves destroyed at the Falkland 
Islands (Dec. 1914). Later the navy, in their protection of 
commerce, had to meet a more formidable menace in the sub- 
marine — but of that we shall say something shortly. 1 

The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all else 
depended, was the fifth. This was to look after the German High 
_ . Seas Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring it— or 

any portion of it — to action if it put to sea. That 
was the business of our Grand Fleet, in the first two years of the 
war under the command of Admiral Jellicoe (till Nov. 1916), and 
later under that of Admiral Beatty. But, of bourse, the conditions 
of naval warfare since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s time were 
in many ways altered. It was not only thf# steam or oil-driven 
ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the vessels them- 
selves were much larger, and the sange of their guns enormously 
extended. 2 For entirely new factors had been introduced. One 
was the underwater torpedo, discharged either from a submarine 
or a destroyer or a battleship. Another was the mine, laid under 
the sea, which exploded when brought into contact with a ship. 


1 The Goeben and the Breslau were “shadowed” by two British battle cruisers just before 
war was declared. Subsequently they slipped through the Straits of Messina, and were then 
sighted and followed by the Gloucester till they reached the Greek Archipelago ; the British 
battle cruisers had been kept west and north of Sicily for fear lest the German ships should 
have attacked French troop transports from Algeria. The five German cruisers fu the Pacific 
were commanded by Admiral von Spee, and destroyed, off Coronel in Chile, two ships of an 
inferior squadron under Admiral Cradock. The Admiralty immediately dispatched two 
battle cruisers under Admiral Sturdee to the Falkland Islands. The day after their arrival the 
five German ships, unaware of danger, appeared ; and before evening they were all, except 
one, at the bottom of the sea. Of the other German cruisers the Emdett had the greatest 
fame. In two months she made twenty-one captures, some of them very valuable; her 
greatest exploit was to sail with an additional false funnel, so as to resemble a British cruiser, 
to Penang, the island off the Malay Peninsula, and there to destroy a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer. Eventually ten Allied cruisers were after her ; and she was caught and 
destroyed by the Sydney, an Australian armoured cruiser, off the Cocos Islands. 

2 Nelson’s flagship, the Victory , was of 3400 tons, and its whole broadside only weighed 
xx 60 lb., with a range of 1760 to 2500 yards. The Iron Duke, Jellicoe's flagship, had a dis- 
placement of 25,000 tons, and could throw a single projectile of 1200 lb., with a range of 
18,000 to 20,000 yards. 
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"*Our battle fleet had always to beware of being drawn over 
prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with its extreme range of 
15,000 yards, was still more to be feared. 1 Again, in the old 
days, ships could not slip away unperceived except in a fog or at 
night— but artificial smoke screens enabled a modern fleet to 
disappear. 

The British fleet could no longer, under the new conditions, 
be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies’ ports. For the 
greater part of the war it was either in Scapa Flow or Igi6# 
the Firth of Forth; and when it did come out, it J utland * 
had to '•be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine-sweepers. For 
nearly two years the British Grand Fleet and the German High 
Seas Fleet saw no great engagement. But there were two minor 
actions in the North Sea; 2 and in the Near East, as we have seen, 
a porticn of the fle^t tried to force the Dardanelles. On the last 
day of May, 1916, came the Battle of Jutland — the only encounter 
of the two main fleets. But poor visibility robbed the British 
fleet of what appeared to be a splendid chance of victory. As it 
was, both sides expressed themselves satisfied. The German fleet 
maintained that, though met by a force superior in the ratio of 
eight to five, it inflicted twice as much damage as it suffered, and 
destroyed three battle cruisers; whilst Great Britain maintained 
that the German High Seas Fleet was so much battered that never 
again would it risk another fight. 3 

1 For instance, a submarine torpedoed three armoured cruisers in the North Sea (Sept. 
1914); and a mine destroyed the battleship Audacious off the Irish Coast (Oct. 29x4). A 
torpedo is a steel fish-shaped body, travelling under water, and driven by compressed air; it 
carries a lar|e charge of explosive, which is ignited on the torpedo striking any hard substance. 
Its speed during the war was up to 30 knots, i.e. to go 8 000 yards it would take 8 minutes. 
If a torpedo was discharged at right angles on eight battleships in line one behind the other 
at the usual interval, the chances of hitting with each torpedo would be seven to nine. 
Therefore if a body of destroyers attacked battleships in order to discharge torpedoes, and no 
counter-attack by destroyers was immediately possible, the only remedy for the battleships 
was either to turn towards or turn away from the torpedo attack so as to present a smaller 
target. 

a The Heligoland Bight (Aug. 19x4), which cost the Germans three light cruisers and a 
destroyer; and the action of British and German battle cruisers off the Dogger Bank (Jan. 
ICJ15), an action that led to the destruction of a German armoured cruiser, and the pursuit of 
the German battle cruisers to within 70 miles of Heligoland. 

3 The Battle of Jutland resolves itself into four phases. During the first hour, Beatty, 
with six battle cruisers and four battleships, the latter, however, being some distance away, 
fought five German battle cruisers which drew on Beatty south towards the main fleet ; in 
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The German battle fleet had not succeeded in challenging * 
Britain’s sea power, and her commerce-destroying cruisers had 
Submarine done comparatively little damage. But the Ger- 

Warfare. mans, if they failed on the water, very nearly suc- 

ceeded in their campaign under the water. With the beginning 
of 1915 submarines were used by the Germans for commerce 
destroying. In defiance of all international law and of the dictates 
of humanity, submarines attacked and sank without warning 
British and Allied merchant and passenger ships; and the torpe- 
doing of the Lusitania 1 especially aroused the horror of the 
civilized world. The United States protested, and then the 
Germans made concessions — which they did not observe. At the 
beginning of 1917 the Germans declared their intention of pur- 
suing unrestricted submarine warfare — all ships found in European 
waters, belonging to whatever nation, would be sunk without 
warning. The German naval authorities thqught that their new 
policy would bring Great Britain to her knees within six months, 
and it certainly at first met with startling success. Out of every 
100 ships leaving England, 25 never returned; and in April, the 
blackest month of all, nearly 900*000 tons of shipping, British, 
Allied, and neutral, were sunk, a far greater amount than could 
be replaced by fresh building. 2 

But the black month of April, 1917, saw also the beginning of 
the dawn. For it was then that the United States, her patience 
united states already exhausted by the breaches of international 
enters War, 1917. j aw an( j ^ atrocities previously committed by 

this hour we lost two battle cruisers, the Indefatigable and Quee?i Mary. During the. 
second hour Beatty, after sighting the German main fleet, retreated north, and he in turn 
drew the whole German fleet on to Jellicoe’s main fleet. In the third phase the German 
High Seas Fleet, having sighted Jellicoe, in turn retreated S.S.W. Beatty, meantime, had 
got round the German fleet, and headed the English fleet, which was now east of the 
Germans. The British and German main fleets had a running fight, some 15,000 to n,ooo 
yards away, which, but for poor visibility, must have ended in the destruction of the German 
fleet. Finally, von Scheer, the German admiral, launched an attack with his battle cruisers 
on Beatty’s battle cruisers, and a destroyer torpedo attack on the main fleet of Jellicoe’s, who 
turned away to avoid it; and then, under cover of a smoke screen, the German fleet dis- 
appeared west. During the night, the fourth phase, there were destroyer attacks, but von 
Scheer managed to pass east behind the British main fleet and to escape. The tactics 
pursued at Jutland have been, and will be, a subject of considerable controversy amongst 
naval experts. 

1 The Lusitania , a gigantic Cunard Liner, was sunk off the Irish Coast in May, 1915, 
with a loss of just on 1200 lives, including 120 citizens of the United States. 

2 “ The war is won for us,” said Hindenburg in July, 19x7, u if we can withstand the enemy 
attacks on land until the submarine has done its work.” 
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* Germany, determined, as a result of the unrestricted submarine 
campaign, to enter the war. At once she put her destroyers and 
battleships, and all her craft, above and below the surface, at the 
disposal of Great Britain and her Allies — and the American and 
British inventive genius was engrossed for the next few months in 
the task of mastering the deadly peril of the submarine. 

The submarine was mastered. By the end of 1917 it had 
ceased to be a decisive factor in the war; and by March, 1918, 
more ships were being built by the Allies than were submarine 

being destroyed. The failure of the submarine is Failure, 

one of f,he most remarkable things in the war; and it was brought 
about by a variety of causes. To begin with, Allied submarines 
were responsible for a good many German submarines. Moreover, 
there were the “ mystery ships”, innocent-looking merchantmen, 
which seemed to invite the torpedo; but when the submarine had 
fired its torpedo, and came to the surface to secure papers and 
valuables, the ship suddenly revealed guns against which the sub- 
marine was helpless. 

In the summer o? 1917 the convoy system was inaugurated, 
and the merchant ships were kept in large groups and protected 
by destroyers. Destroyers, because they could attack submarines 
by ramming or by depth charges 1 or by torpedoes, whilst they 
themselves were immune from torpedo attacks by their lack 
of depth and by their quickness, were the most deadly enemies of 
the submarine. The submarines, therefore, instead of attacking 
the convoys, tried to get the. ships near the British home ports 
when the convoys were broken up. 2 But they found that they 
were attacked by small coastal motor-boats — sub-chasers as they 
were called — who could hear them thirty miles away by hydro- 

1 The depth charge looked like an innocent domestic “ ash-can”. Each destroyer carried 
thirty or forty of them, and, when dropped, a charge could destroy a submarine within 
zoo ft., and injure it, of course, at a greater distance. 

2 The Headquarters of the convoy system were at a room of the Admiralty in London. 
Here was a huge chart covering the whole of one wall; and on it were little paper boats 
representing the exact position of the various convoys. There were also little circles 
showing, so far as was known, the exact location of each submarine, and it was astonishing 
how much was known about their movements ; one reason was because on their lonely voyages 
thc*submarines chattered so much with one another by wireless which we picked up. From 
London directions were “wirelessed” out to the convoys as to their course so as to avoid 
submarines. In this way the movements of some 10,000 ships were supervised in all parts of 
the world. 
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phones, 1 and could then destroy them by depth charges; or they r 
might be “ spotted ” from the air and then attacked. Nor was 
this all The Allies were successful in making the egress of 
submarines more difficult Brilliant attacks on the harbours 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend in the spring of 1918 made submarine 
egress impossible for a time in the one case and complicated 
in the other. Then a new type of mine with wire filaments 
fifty yards long attached to it was used, and each filament could 
by an electric current explode the mine when a submarine came 
in contact with it. Minefields were enormously developed. The 
entrance to the Channel was made very difficult, an et^ormous 
minefield was laid between Norway and the Shetlands chiefly 
by the Americans, and another across the Straits of Otranto in 
the Mediterranean. The submarine danger, indeed, far more 
serious in the early part of 1917 than was at all generally realized 
at the time, looked in process, by the autur^n of 1918 when the 
war ended, of being definitely overcome. 2 

The main interest of the year 1917, as we realize now, was in the 
submarine menace — if the submarine had succeeded, Great Britain 
must have been starved into submission. But other events of 
supreme importance occurred. One, as we have seen, was the 
entrance of the United States into the war in April — the black 
month for merchant ships. The other was the elimination of 
Russia from the war owing to the Russian Revolution . 

The sufferings and losses of the Russians during the war had 
been appalling. Everything was lacking: rifles, guns, aeroplanes, 
The Russian food. The Russians had fought heroically and had 
Revolution, 1917. made wonderful offensives, which, as we have seen, 
had helped to save their Western Allies at the MarrfS and at 
Verdun. But the huge forces became far too often simply 
fodder for the enemies’ cannon. Discontent grew, and in 

1 The hydrophone gave the direction of the submarine, and three boats acting abreast 
could locate the exact position of the submarine where the lines of direction intersected. 

3 Some statistics may be interesting. The monthly losses to Allied and neutral shipping 
steadily declined from 875,000 tons in April, 1917, to 112,427 in October, 1918. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Co-operation, created by the United States, built in a single year 3,100,000 
tons of shipping ; and in one shipping yard reduced the time necessary for building a ship to 
seventy days. Of 203 German submarines disposed of during the war, 35 were destroyed®by 
depth charges, 34 by minefields, and 17 by submarines. The Allied minefield from Norway 
to Shetland Islands was 230 miles in length, 15 to 20 miles broad, 240 ft deep, and 70,000 
mines were laid. 
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'March, 1917, food riots in Petrograd developed into revolution, 
and the Czar was forced to abdicate. For a time the moderate 
element in the Revolution Party was supreme and was loyal to 
the Allies. The Russian army even attempted another offensive 
in Galicia in July, But, as happens so often in revolutions, the 
power quickly passed to the extremists. Indiscipline soon 
spread to the army. The Russian offensive was checked, 
became a retreat, and soon ended in a rout. Before long 
there was no longer an organized front in Russia — the Germans 
could break in where they chose. The power in Russia passed 
to a most extreme party, the Bolshevists , under Lenin and. Trotsky, 
who before the end of the year had made an armistice with the 
Germans. Soon after the opening of 191S came the disastrous 
peace of Brest- Li tovsk in which Russia lost all her western 
provinces, including Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 

Meantime, in 19&7, the war on the Western Front went on 
with unabated vigour. The Allies were on the offensive, whilst 
the Germans, relying; on the submarine warfare, were 
on the defensive. At the beginning of the year the Western 
Germans made a big retreat chi the Somme, abandon- ron ’ 
ing Peronne and Bapaume ; they retired to a stronger line, known 
as the Hindenburg line, and systematically devastated the country 
through which they passed, so as to make further advance in that 
sector on our part impossible for some time. I11 April occurred 
the Battle of Arras, in the course of which the Canadians secured 
the Vimy Ridge, north of Arras, a position of great importance. 1 
But in the same month a great offensive by the French on the 
Chemin-des-Dames, which ran north of the Aisne and north of 
Reims and Soissons, was a failure; and the failure led to the 
retirement of General Nivelle, who had succeeded General Joffre 
in the command of the French armies. 2 

For the rest of the year both British and French fought 

* The British captured at the Battle of Arras nearly 20,000 prisoners, over 350 guns, and 
.-over' 450 machine-guns ; the ..battle; .freed Arras from any danger, and was much the biggest 
British success up to that time. 

■ ^Nivelle hoped to get: Laon in the first day. : Unfortunately the 'Germans 'had 'Captured 
-two months earlier an. order which referred to. the' great offensive. As to who was responsible 
for its failure is a great matter of controversy. But no failure was so dispiriting to the French 
nation and: troopsi' : 'as'this,';::' 

( c 271 ) 49 a 
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offensives with what were called “ limited ” objectives. The r 
British object was to clear Ypres and to widen the salient there, 
as the narrowness of this salient had cost the British thousands of 
lives. A very successful attack under General Plumer gave the 
British the Messines Ridge , to the south of Ypres, in June. From 
August to November came, under General Gough, a campaign in 
the Flanders country north of Ypres, the final object of which 
was to secure the Fasschendaele Ridge. But the wetness of 
the weather, which converted the ground into a sea of mud, the 
consequent comparative failure of the tanks, and the skilfully- 
constructed “pill-boxes” 1 of the enemy, made progress very 
slow, and our final occupation of the ridge was only secured 
after appalling casualties. Meantime the French made two 
offensives under General Petain, their new Commander-in-Chief. 
The one on the left bank of the Meuse finally cleared Verdun, 
and the other, by a flank attack, forced the ^Germans to give up 
the Chemin-des-Dames. 2 

But the Allies, before the year 1917 was oyt, had two disappoint- 
ments. In the first place, the Italians after an unsuccessful offen- 
sive were themselves attacked on the north-east front at 
Caporetto { Oct.). Six German divisions, which had been 
lent to the Austro-Hungarian army, formed the spear-head. The 
Italians made a disastrous retreat, and found no halting-place till, 
after enormous losses, they got behind the river Piave, where 
British and French troops came to strengthen them. The enemy, 
as they had disposed of Serbia in the autumn of 1915 and of Bou- 
rn ania in 1916, very nearly broke up the Italian defence in 1917. 
And of all their triumphs, the Italian was perhaps the greatest. 3 

1 They were oblongs of cement with various chambers inside, and slits through which 

machine-guns could fire in all directions. 

3 The fianlring movement was made at Lafifaux Corner just at the angle of the German 
line; it was highly successful- — the German losses were very serious, and several divisions 
were destroyed. 

3 The Austro-Italian battle-front was at this time in two salients: in the west in the 
Trentino, an Austrian salient or outward curve towards the Italian line ; and in the east, an 
Italian salient or outward curve towards the Austrian line. The Germans and Austrians 
made a surprise attack at Caporetto, between Tolmino and Mount Rombon, where the line 
was thinly held. The original break in the line was due to a German division, which 1m. a 
dense mist marched up a road and got right behind a corps stationed in the heights above it. 
Besides territory and stores and munitions, the Italians lost in their retreat a quarter of .a 
million prisoners and *8oo guns, and had, in addition, a quarter of a million casualties. 
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1 The second, disappointment was on the British front. Hitherto 
for some days or even weeks before an intended offensive the 
artillery had begun to batter the enemy’s positions. Cambrai 
Opposite Cambrai , however, on a day in November, 
the British forces under Byng, with no preliminary bombardment, 
made a surprise attack supported by tanks, and aided by fog, real 
and artificial The attack was brilliantly successful — -on no 
previous day had the British gained so much ground. But the 
initial success could not be followed up; the Germans counter- 
attacked and the British lost much of what they had gained. 
Nevertheless the tactics employed opened a new epoch in the 
war. The Germans themselves admit that it gave them valuable 
hints for an offensive battle in the West, hints of which, as we shall 
see, they made full use in the next year. 1 

Two notable successes, however, the one towards the begin- 
ning and the other towards the end of 1917, must be chronicled. 
The British under General Maude renewed an Bagdad and 
offensive in Mesopotamia, recovered Kut, and then Jerusalem, 
in March captured Bagdad \ and before the end of the year 
they had driven the enemy 100 miles north of the latter city. 
Then, in the last quarter of the year, General Allenby had a 
most successful offensive in Palestine, turned the Turkish position 
in front of Gaza, and made his entry into Jerusalem . For the 
first time since 1.183, Jerusalem was once again controlled by a 
Christian country — and appropriately enough General Allenby 
made his entry less than a fortnight before Christmas Day. 

By the beginning of the year 1918 it was quite clear that the 
submarine would not accomplish the downfall of Great Britain, 
and witl? her of her Allies. The Germans, therefore, ^ ^ 
had to stake all on a big offensive in the West before German 
the Americans were ready. With Russia disposed 
of they could bring across hundreds of thousands of men 

1 The causes of failure to push home a success seemed to have been that the cavalry, who 
were to have charged through, were held up at one place by a broken bridge ; that the tanks 
were held up in another place by a single German gunner who knocked over five; and that on 
th® left Bourlon Wood was untaken. This was the first battle in which tanks were really 
successfully used on a large scale. In the first attack, on a front of 13,000 yards, an advance 
of 12,000 yards was made in twelve hours — in the fighting just previously in the Ypres district 
such an advance had taken three months. 

(0 271 ) 
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from the Eastern to the Western Front, and Ludendorff thought' 
that the odds were three to one in his favour. x4.ccordingly in 
five successive months the Germans made five offensives. 

In March began the first; its objective was to take Amiens , 
the great railway junction and nodal point of our communications, 
and thereby to separate the British and French armies. 
The Germans had profited by the lessons of Cambrai, 
and they made a surprise attack on the British Third and Fifth 
Armies in front of Cambrai and St. Quentin. Against the left of 
the Third Army they made little headway at first ; but with forty 
divisions against fourteen they broke through GoughJs Fifth 
Army near St. Quentin, where the line was thinly held owing 
to lack of men. Both British armies had to retreat a long way, 
as well as the French to the south. All our gains on the Somme 
went, together with enormous losses of men and material. But 
the Germans got a severe reverse as they pushed on to attack the 
British left at Arras; and they failed to occupy, except for part of 
one day, the village of Villers-Bretonneux, from which they could 
have commanded Amiens, 1 and the loss of Amiens might have 
involved the loss of the war. Meantime British reinforcements — 
355? 000 a month — were hurried across the Channel; and the 

position outside Amiens was gradually stabilized. The Germans 
had not yet given the knock-out blow. 

The next offensive was in Flanders in April. It was on the 
Ypres front from La Bassee to Dixmude, and seemed to have for 
Channel lts objective the Channel ports or heights which com- 
Ports. manded them. Again it met with initial success. 2 The 
Allies lost all their gains so hardly won in 1917, including the 
Messines and Passchendaele Ridges, and, in addition, fhey lost 
Mount Kemmel — and Ypres became a more pronounced salient 
than ever. But again the offensive stopped short of complete 

1 Hindenburg sees the importance of this in his Memoirs : “We ought to have shouted in 
the ear of every single man, ‘ Press on to Amiens! Put in your last ounce. Perhaps Amiens 
means decisive victory. Capture Villers-Bretonneux whatever happens, so that from its 
height we can command Amiens with masses of our heavy artillery It was all in vain ; our 
strength was exhausted.’" m 

a The Portuguese divisions holding part of the line between Neuve Chapelle and Bois 
Grenier were overwhelmed, and through this gap the Germans poured and outflanked the 
Allies. 
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* success. 1 The two offensives of March and April, however, had 
cost the British alone nearly 400,000 in killed and wounded, 
besides 80,000 prisoners. But the troops, though outnumbered 
and driven back, had not lost heart. Their defence had been, 
in the words of their Commander-in-Chief, Lord Haig, “patient, 
dauntless, and successful ”. And, as a consequence, the Germans 
had not obtained Amiens or the Channel ports or the places 
which commanded them. 

May saw an offensive farther south-west The Germans 
attacked the Chemin-des-Dames and achieved instant success. 
They si&vanced ten miles a day. captured thousands of prisoners, 
and got once more, at Chateau-Thierry, to the Marne and within 
forty miles of Paris. An offensive in June did not amount to 
much. But on July ijth , the Germans made what was destined 
to be their last offensive on both sides of Reims . This, 
however, achieved little success on one side; on the other 
it was an entire failure, owing to the new tactics of the French, 
who had their front Jine lightly held with machine-guns, and had 
their real defensive position some way back. The Germans 
rushed over the first position *only to find themselves a prey to 
the French artillery defending the second. 

This was destined to be the last German offensive. The 
Germans had won brilliant tactical successes, but strategically 
they had failed. Amiens and Cassel, Paris and Reims, were 
untaken — and the Allied spirit was unconquerable. 

On July the iSth began the great Allied offensive, which 
was not to stop till, 116 days later, the Germans, broken and 
dispirited, had to agree to all the demands of the The AUied 
Allies. For this remarkable change of fortune many offensive, 
causes may be suggested. The German military effort was 
spent, and the Allied propaganda, and especially that organized 
by Lord Northcliffe, was beginning to have its effect on the 
moral of the Germans. The Allies again became increasingly 
superior in munitions. Moreover, they developed new and 

.The Germans failed to get Givenchy— one of the pivots of the British front; they failed 
to get two hills beyond Mount Kemmel; and they failed to get Cassel, from which point they 
might have shelled Boulogne and Calais. Cassel is splendidly situated on a solitary hill, 
over 500 ft. high, and from the hill thirty-one towns and a hundred villages can be seen, 
as well as the sea. 
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successful methods of attack — narrow but deep penetration of 
the enemies’ line by tanks and infantry after short but extra- 
ordinarily violent artillery preparation. 

But above all the success of the Allies was due to four things. 
Unity had already been achieved on the home fronts. The three 
great democratic countries had each found their dictators — M. 
Clemenceau was supreme in France, President Wilson in the 
United States, and Mr. Lloyd George in Great Britain — and all 
their energies were devoted unceasingly to winning the war. 
Unity had also been achieved at sea; for the British Admiralty 
had co-ordinated the naval efforts of the Allies in the successful 
fighting of the German submarine. And now at last unity was 
secured on land. At the end of March, General Foch was 
appointed to co-ordinate the activities of the Allied forces on the 
Western Front, and soon afterwards became their Commander-in- 
Chief. “ Nothing is so important in war,” *£aid Napoleon, “ as 
an., undivided command.” The Allies had at last secured an 
undivided command; and in Marshal Fooh they had found a 
commander whose name may be put by the side of the great 
Napoleon himself. 1 9 

And the second great cause of success was that the American 
soldiers began to come over in ever-increasing quantities. For 
the first year after their entry the numbers had been disappoint- 
ing, But the need of the Allies spurred them to superhuman 
efforts. No less than 30,000 Americans began to come in 
every month — and these soldiers, though they had no experience, 
had all the energy and vitality of fresh troops. The Americans 
who had helped to overcome the submarine in 1917 we^ now to 
help the Allies no less efficiently in 1918. The third great 

1 Marshal Foch was a profound student of the history and art of war, and had been first 
professor and then commandant of the French Staff College. He had made his reputation at 
the first Battle of the Marne in 1914, and had found himself in the third month of the war 
commanding generals who had commanded him in the first month. In 191S he was, though 
sixty-six years of age, quick and active in his movements. Plenty of gesture accompanied 
his remarks: two blows in the air with his fists, followed by two kicks, showed the fate 
destined for his enemies! “No victory is possible,” he says in one of his books, “unless 
the commander be energetic, eager for responsibility and bold undertakings, and can ims§trt 
to all the resolute will of seeing the thing through.” Foch had all these qualities— and 
especially the last. One little remark shows his conception of the importance of “quick 
decision and instant action in battle”. He xjueyftr said, “A battle begins”, but always, “A 
battle is off”, as of horses starting ;Jn.A.jrace. 
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1 cause was the constant and growing pressure of the blockade of 
Germany by the Allied fleet, which had gradually worn down the 
physical and moral power of resistance of the German army and 
people. The “will to victory” of the German people disappeared 
■ — they would do no more, because they actually could do no 
more. The last and most important cause of all was the moral 
ardour of the Allies. Marshal Foch compares the spirit of the 
Allies who fought against the Germans in 1918 with the spirit of 
the Prussians who fought against Napoleon in 1814. In each 
case there was the same ardour, the same fire, the same con- 
fidence* in victory, born of belief in a just cause — that is the 
real explanation of the Prussian victory in 1814 as of the Allies 
in 1918. 

The first of the Allied offensives began on July i 8 tk. The 
Germans in their advance to Chateau- Thierry on the Marne had 
made a great salient or bulge in their line. Foch Allied 
attacked this bulge on its western flank, on a 27-mile offensives, 
front, between Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. The Germans 
in the salient had consequently the greatest difficulty in escaping, 
and only succeeded with gre$t losses. With this success the 
initiative passed definitely to the Allies. 1 The River Marne, 
which had been fatal to German ambitions in 1914, was thus 
again fatal to them four years later in 1918. 

The second great offensive on August 8 th was a Franco- 
Rritish one to clear the Paris-Amiens line, and to enlarge the 
field of battle north and south. Rawlinson’s Fourth Army was to 
attack on both sides of the Villers-Breiomieux road \ and the 
French farther to the right. The Fourth Army, after a brief but 
intense bombardment by no less than 2000 guns, attacked 
on both sides of the road, the Australians on one side and 
Canadians on the other, led by 400 tanks, and helped by real 
and artificial fog, and it got seven miles on the first day. The 
French also made a great advance. August 8th was, in the 
words of Ludendorff, “ the black day ” for the German army 
in the history of the war; and it was on this day that he came to 
% 

1 This attack not only put an end to any thrust against Paris, but led to the capture of 
30,000 prisoners, 800 guns, and 6000 machine-guns— and that at a time when the Allies were 
inferior in numbers to the Germans. 
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the conclusion that the war must be ended. 1 Villers-Bretonneux r 
is indeed an historical place in the history of the war; for it 
was there that the first German offensive in 1918 was held up, and 
it was from there that the British decisive offensive in the same 
year began. 

The attacks then continued unceasingly, but on different parts 
of the line. For this was Foch’s strategy. The situation of the 
enemy was, as Foch said, “infernal”. The battle would begin 
on one part of the line, and the enemy sent his reserves there — 
hardly had this been done when it began again elsewhere, and 
then again in a third place. And yet all these attacks were co- 
ordinated for a common end. Thus, the French followed up 
the successes of August the 8th by two attacks farther south. 
Then Byng’s third army attacked between Albert and Arras,, 
captured Bapaume and Peronne, 2 and gained in ten days what 
had not been secured by the British in 1916^ four months. At 
the beginning of September, the First Army under Horne attacked 
still farther north; and then the American ^army wiped out the 
St. Mihiel salient in the south-east, and opened up the way to 
Metz. 3 r 

At the end of September came the hardest fight of all, to- 
break through what the Allies called the Hindenburg Line , a series 
of lines or positions in some places ten miles in depth. 4 On this 
line a whole series of attacks was made. The Americans attacked 
between Verdun and the Argonne, and the French between 
Argonne and Reims. The British made one attack which gained 
them the Canal du Nord, and another which led to the storm- 
ing of the Canal St. Quentin and the Hindenburg Line — both 

# 

1 “This was the worst of the experiences,” says Ludendorff, “that I had to go through. 
Six or seven divisions, which could certainly he described as battle-worthy, had been com- 
pletely broken. The losses of the enemy, on the other hand, were extremely small.” 

2 Peronne was captured through the magnificent assault of Mount St. Quentin by the 
Australians, a hill just north of it. 

s Marshal Foch contrasts the strategy of the Allies in 1918 with that pursued by Luden- 
dorff. The latter planned and executed an offensive perfectly ; but his offensive had no- 
perspective. Ludendorff thought out the first act but not the second and third ; he thought 
of the day and the following week, but not of the following months. 

4 What the Allies called the Hindenburg Line was called by the Germans a series of naffies 
after the heroes of mythology. There was the Woden position in front of Lille, and the 
Siegfried in front of Cambrai and St Quentin; then came the Alberich, Brunhilde, the 
Kreimhiide (from Argonne to Verdun), and other lines behind some of these. 
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amongst the most astonishing feats of the war. 1 Farther north 
the French, Belgian, and British, by a combined attack, once 
again cleared the Ypres salient, and retook the Messines and 
Passchendaele Ridges. 

But meantime, in the second half of September, the Allies 
had achieved decisive successes elsewhere. First came the battle 
of the Vardar , where combined operations on the Bulgaria’s 
Salonika front, first of the Serbs and French, and FalL 
then of the British and Greeks, broke through the Bulgarian 
defences. Within ten days Bulgaria petitioned for an armistice, 
and within fifteen she had surrendered — the most startling change 
in the whole history of the war (Sept. 30). As a result, Serbia 
was recovered, Bulgaria was occupied by the Allies, and the 
German communications with Turkey were finally and completely 
broken. 

Almost at the same time came a brilliant offensive by Allenby 
in Palestine — an offensive chiefly conducted by Indian troops. 
After the British capture of Jerusalem, the opposing Turkey , s 
lines ran from the sea-coast, just north of Joppa east FalL 
to just north of Jericho. Allenby ’s infantry broke through 
the Turkish lines by the coast; then the cavalry burst through the 
gap, rode some forty miles, and cut off the retreat of two Turkish 
armies, whilst the air-forces bombed with deadly effect the road 
through which others tried to retire. Meantime, on the other 
side of the Jordan, the Arabs, who were allied with us, a mopped 
up” any Turks that escaped east. The Battles of Megiddo, as 
they are called, were rapidly followed up. Before the end of 
September came the fall of Damascus ; in another month Allenby 
had reached Aleppo and the junction of the railway leading 
to Mesopotamia. By the end of October, Turkey had petitioned 
for an armistice, and was out of the war. 

The third success came in Italy. In June the Austrians had 

1 The Canal du Nord was a dry and uncompleted canal joining the Scheldt and the 
Somme; it runs about seven miles west of Cambrai, and then S.S.W. to two miles west 
of Peronne. Ludendorff says that every possible step had been taken here to resist the 
enemy attack. The St. Quentin canal was more or less parallel to the Canal du Nord, but 
east of it ; between St. Quentin and Cambrai it is full of water, and has various tunnels. The 
46th Midlands Division managed to get across the open part of the canal with rafts and belts 
from cross-channel steamers ; and one of the Staffordshire battalions captured a bridge as the 
Germans were on the point of blowing it up. 
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tried a great offensive across the Piave, but though successful at 
Austria’s ^ rst » bad been completely repulsed. Then, in 

Fan. October, the Italians, aided by the British and the 
French, took the offensive; and the Austro-Hungarian army was 
soon in disorderly flight . 1 Revolutions broke out in various parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and by the beginning of 
November Austria-Hungary had ceased to be a factor in the 
war. 

Meantime, the Germans on the Western Front had been 
given no rest In the north the Germans had to evacuate the 
Germany’s whole Belgian coast; and farther south Lille was 
Fan. evacuated. The British fought another battle on a 
twenty-mile front, took Cambrai, and continued to make further 
advances and win more battles. The Americans forced the forest 
of the Argonne, and with the French made a rapid advance north. 
The Germans were in a hopeless position, ^udendorff resigned, 
and the Germans petitioned for an armistice, which was granted 
on severe terms. At n a.m. on Nov. n r the armistice came 
into operation. The ioo days’ offensive was over, and had 
ended in the most triumphant success . 2 Two days before it 
ended, in consequence of a revolutionary movement which 
started in the navy, the German Kaiser sought protection from 
his own subjects by a flight to Holland; and with his flight came 
the fall of all the other ruling princes in Germany. 

But we have not yet exhausted all the fields of war, for during 

1 The Italian line now ran from the sea, first along the River Piave north-west, then more 
or less due west to the Austro-Italian frontier, and then due north along that frontier. The 
attack was made across the Piave, towards Vittoria Veneto, and struck at the dividing line 
between the two Austrian armies, the one facing south and the other south-west fits aim was 
to separate one Austrian army from the other, and both from their bases. Two British 
divisions and. two Italian divisions, under Lord Cavan, were to make the main attack. The 
British division had to be moved to the front of attack without the Austrians discovering the 
fact. Consequently reconnaissances were made by British officers who wore Italian uniform, 
and all the forward British troops were similarly disguised ; and not a single British gun was 
fired before the attack begun. Before the River Piave could be crossed, an island had to be 
captured, and this was done by a fleet of little boats. 

2 By the time of the armistice the Belgians had arrived at Ghent, the British at Mons, 
where they began the war, the French at Mdzieres, and the Americans at Sedan. The 
British Empire forces had alone, in the three months of fighting, taken on the Western 
Front 187,000 prisoners, 2850 guns, 29,000 machine guns; and altogether the number ifas 
385,000 prisoners and 6600 guns. At the beginning of the offensive, on July 25, 1918, the 
Germans had 80 divisions in reserve ; at the armistice they had only 15 to throw into the line, 
whilst the Allies had 100. ' 
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the four years all the German colonies and outposts were cap- 
tured. In the Far East, in 1914, the Japanese, together German 
with some British troops, took Tsingtau (Kiao-Chau), Coionies * 
the German trading port in China; and Australians and New Zea- 
landers seized the German islands in the Pacific. In Africa, the 
French and British took the Cameroons in 1914, whilst the South 
Africans took German South-West Africa in 1915. But in East 
Africa the Germans held out with great pertinacity against the 
British and South Africans, and not till towards the end of 1917 
did German East Africa finally fall to the Allies. 

The war was over. The Germans, our chief opponents, had 
fought throughout with extraordinary tenacity and skill; and they 
had, at times, been near decisive success. Their fighting German 
qualities are to be admired. But they had w T aged the Methods * 
war with a brutality and callousness which finds no parallel till we 
go back to the teitible Thirty Years’ War in the seventeenth 
century. They had made numerous air-raids on towns in Great 
Britain and France, •which did much harm to the civilian popu- 
lation. They had made use of gas and other chemical devices 
which were forbidden by international law: and they had shown 
the most barbarous cruelty to many of their prisoners. But that 
does not exhaust their offences. In Belgium, especially, they had 
committed many enormities by wholesale shootings and deporta- 
tions of civilians. In France they had wilfully destroyed factories 
and mines so as to impoverish the country for years. And the 
horrors they perpetrated at sea through their submarines, chiefly 
on British merchant ships, were so numerous that the story of them 
became ^most monotonous. The war which Germany had brought 
on Europe cost the European nations thousands of millions of 
pounds, and it left a long ribbon of completely devastated country 
from the sea to Verdun. But the most tragic feature of the war ? 
was the loss to Europe of the best of her manhood, and the misery 
and unhappiness that loss brought to millions of homes. 1 

1 The war cost so,ogo million pounds and led to the enlisting of 50 millions of armed 
mew; there were 30 million casualties and no less than 8 million deaths. In France alone 
21,000 factories, 630,000 houses, and 1659 townships were completely destroyed. The 
National Debt of France was in 1914 before the war 25 billion francs — in 1921 it was 
302 billion francs. The National Debt of Great Britain was in X914 before the war ^708 
millions— it was in 1919 £7435 millions. 
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The best short accounts of the war are those by Professor Pollard r 
(Methuen), and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher (John Murray). The naval warfare 
is shortly sketched in Stevens and Westcott’s History of Sea Power , 
chaps. 16-18 (Doran of New York). Jellicoe’s Grand Fleet , 1914-16, gives 
his account of the war, and Corbett’s Naval Operations , now in course ot 
publication, is the official history. Admiral Sims’s Victory at Sea is 
indispensable for the submarine struggle. Books by von Tirpitz, Admiral 
Scheer {Germany’s High Seas Fleet), and von Hase {Kiel and Jutland ) give 
the German view. Books on the land operations are innumerable. Falken- 
hayn’s General Headquarters, 19/4-16, and LudendorfFs My War Memories, 
give the operations from the German view. On the opening stages Maurice’s 
Forty Days in 1914 is quite excellent, and his book on The Last Forty Days 
is good. Masefield’s Gallipoli is a literary masterpiece. Call well’s Life of 
General Maude gives the story of the Bagdad advance, and Massey’s A l lend Js 
Final Triumph of the Palestine campaign. New military books are well 
reviewed in the Times Literary Supplement , and the Army Quarterly contains 
articles and reviews. The best small atlas is the Chronology of the War Atlas 
(Constable & Co.); and the best guide to the Western Front is Muirhead’s, in 
the Blue Guides (Macmillan & Co.). At the Crystal Palace is the National 
War Museum — admirably arranged. 


III. Problems of Peace, 1918—21 

The war was over. But the problems of peace were no less 
great than those of war; and though the armistice came in 
November, 1918, the final solution to all of them had not been 
obtained by 1921. Many important conferences were held by 
the Allied Statesmen, at which various questions were (Jjscussed, 
^ ^ . and if possible decided. Of these conferences far 
Conference, the largest and most important was that held in Paris 
during the first half of 1919, to which all the Allied 
Powers sent delegates. A few plenary meetings representing the 
delegates from all the Allied Powers, great and small, were held; 
but the main work of the settlement was done by the representa- 
tives of the five principal Allied Powers — France, the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. At first two represenfa- 
tives from each of these Powers composed what was called the 
“Council of Ten”; but even that number was found too large. 
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Before long, the task of decision was confined to the “ Big Four # 
M. Clemenceau, the veteran Prime Minister of France; Mr. 
Wilson, the President of the United States; Mr. Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom; Signor Orlando, Prime 
Minister of Italy. And when Signor Orlando for a time retired, 
owing to a disagreement about Fiume, the work was carried on by 
the “ Big Three”. Besides settling a host of other questions, the 
“Big Four” and the “Big Three” were mainly responsible for 
the most difficult task of all — the settling of the terms of peace 
with Germany, which, together with the written constitution of 
the League of Nations, was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles 
(June, 1919). Subsequent conferences and discussions led to 
the Treaties of Saint-Germain (September, 1919) and of Sevres 
(May, 1920), which settled respectively the problems arising out 
of the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and of the 
old Turkish Empire. # 

What was the general result of these treaties and of subsequent 
modifications of them? Territorially the treaties attempted, so 
The Peace ^ ar as was practicable and reasonable, to redivide 
Settlement. E ur0 p e on the basis «of self-deter??iinatio?i> of allow- 
ing peoples with a distinct culture or language or historical tra- 
dition to compose independent states. In the south-east the 
territory of Turkey in Europe was reduced to Constantinople and 
a small strip of land outside it — whilst the League of Nations 
was given control of the Straits and the land on either side. On 
the other hand the Kingdom of Rownania was more than doubled 
in area, and that of Greece greatly increased ; L whilst the Kingdom 
of Jugo-Siavia was created to include Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
Slav provinces that belonged before the war to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. Austria and Hungary remained as indepen- 
dent republics, though much shorn of their territories. For 
besides what was given to Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, part — the 
Trentino and Istria and ...Trieste — went to Italy; 2 part, including 

Bohemia, became the new Republic of Czecho-Slovakia; and 

Galicia., was merged in the new Republic of Poland, which included 

1 Roumania’s gains included Bessarabia (from Russia), Transylvania and Bukovina (from 
Austria-Hungary). Those of Greece included Thrace and the country including Adrianople, 
which used to belong to Turkey, several islands in the ./Egean, and Smyrna. 

2 Fiume, the port, has a special status and is a free city. 
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'also territory formerly belonging to Russia and to Germany. 1 Ger- 
many, besides giving up the part of Poland that the Hohenzollerns 
had seized in the eighteenth century, had also to give up to 
France Alsace-Lorraine, which she had taken from her in 1871, 
and the north half of Sleswig, which she had taken from Denmark 
in 1864. She had to allow the Saar Valley coal-field area for 
fifte$p_y ears to be worked by the French in reparation for the 
wanton destruction which she had inflicted on the French coal- 
mining area. 2 She also had to agree to pay, in reparation, both 
in kind and money, some part of the huge destruction she 
wrought on the Allied countries on land, by sea, and by air. 
Until she had paid what was due to the Allies, the left bank 
of the Rhine was put in Allied occupation. Effective steps were 
taken to reduce her military capacity, at all events during this 
generation, to inflict another war upon Europe. 

Of the old Empire of Rtissia, part, as we have seen, went to 
Rou mania and to Poland. In addition various republics fashioned 
themselves in the Baltic, such as Finland and Esthonia, 

Latvia, and Lithuania. The position of Russia remains ussia ‘ 
uncertain. The Bolshevist leaders have so far been able to put 
down all attempts to overthrow them, but it is probable that 
their methods of government will have to be completely altered. 

As to the territorial settlement outside Europe, the main 
problems arose out of the disposal of the German colonies 
and the territories that before the war had been German and 
controlled by the Turkish Empire. The system Turklsh Empires, 
of mandates— of domains administered by various European 
nations Tender the auspices of the League of Nations — was in- 
augurated. In Africa, part of the German colonies went to France, 
part to Belgium and Portugal, whilst the Union of South Africa 
was given German South-West Africa, and to Great Britain was 
assigned German East Africa and a part of Togoland and the 

1 The new Republic of Poland had not as large a territory as the old kingdom in the eigh- 
teenth century, before its partition by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Its capital is Warsaw, 
and its chief port Dantzlg, which, however, has been made a free town, though Poland is 
allowed special facilities there. When attacked by Bolshevist Russia, in 1920, Poland made 
a dramatic and successful counter-attack. 

2 At the end of fifteen years the inhabitants of the Saar Valley are to decide whether they 
want to belong to France or Germany. 
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Cam croons. Of the German possessions in the Far East Kiao. # 
Chau went to Japan, and the Islands in the Pacific to Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Similarly, with regard to the 
Turkish possessions, whilst Asia Minor in the main was left to 
the Turks, Syria and Cilicia came under the guardianship of 
France, and Palestine and Mesopotamia under that of Great 
Britain; and in Egypt the Protectorate of Great Britain was 
recognized. Other parts of Turkish territories, like Armenia and 
Arabia, became self-governing or independent. 

Reference has been made to the League of Nations. At the 
end of the war, there was amongst all the Allies an ^intense 
league of desire that the Great War should be the last. Mr. 
Nations. Wilson, the President of the United States, General 
Smuts, now Prime Minister of South Africa, and Lord Robert 
Cecil were the three who had the greatest share in trans- 
lating that desire into action. The result Was the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which became part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Under it, representatives of the fi\*e great Powers, with 
representatives of four other nations of the League, formed the 
Council, whilst representatives of all the Powers joining the 
League composed the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Arrangements were also made for the inclusion of new members . 1 
Provision was made, not only for the settlement of disputes 
, between Powers, but also for an economic boycott of any Power 
who acted in disregard of the wishes of the League. Moreover, 

* the League was to secure fair and humane conditions of labour, 

| just treatment for natives, and to assist in the prevention of 
I disease and other matters. To the constitution of the j^eague of 
Nations as at first arranged, and to various articles in the Covenant, 
objections have been urged — and so strongly were these objections 
felt that the United States Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 
Experience will no doubt lead to the amendment of the Covenant 
in various particulars, or perhaps to the drafting of an entirely new 
Covenant But that in some such League lies the greatest hope 
for the future of mankind is the belief held by many statesmen 
of the present day; and the prophecy of General Smuts may come 
true: “I am confident that the League of Nations will yet prove 

1 Thus Austria has been included. - 
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-*the path of escape for Europe out of the ruin brought about by 
the war ” 

The problems of the war and of peace absorbed public atten- 
tion from 1914-21, But affairs at home were of great importance. 
During the course of the war, in 1918, two great measures Home 
were passed, neither of which would probably have passed, Affairs * 
at all events for some years, if the war had not existed. One was 
the Representation of the People Act , which conferred the franchise 
on women, and made them eligible for juries and for membership 
of Parliament, &c. The other was a great Education Act , provid- 
ing, ampngst other things, for compulsory continuation schools for 
eight hours a week for “young people”, first from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, and eventually from sixteen to eighteen, 1 and 
allowing local Education Authorities to prohibit boys and girls 
being employed out of school hours before the age of fourteen. When 
the law comes into fyll operation, the youth of Great Britain will 
receive partial education, at all events, from the age of five to eigh- 
teen, and Great Britain will be well started on the way to becom - 1 
log an educated democracy — the greatest need of the present day. 

Just after the Armistice, 1 /fc. Lloyd George appealed to the 
country, and a general election returned him to power with an enor- 
mous majority. There followed in England, as was inevitable after 
the war, a great period of industrial unrest and of many strikes. 
Prices went soaring up; and the workers demanded and obtained 
higher wages, not only to meet the increased cost of living but to 
improve their conditions of life. As a consequence, prices went 
higher, and increased wages had to follow. At first, after the 
war, there was employment for all; but with rising prices came 
finally lest demand for goods, and in the latter half of 1920 began 
a very severe depression in trade. The problem before Great 
Britain is how at one and the same time to secure improved con- 
ditions for the wage-earners who provide the manual labour, and 
reasonable profits for the money-savers who risk their capital and 
provide the enterprise and organization, and yet to keep the price 
of production low enough to allow Great Britain to compete, and 
to compete with success, in the markets of the world. And it is a 
problem which is still unsolved. 


1 These schools, for those from fourteen to fifteen, were started in London in 1921. 
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Unrest, however, was not confined to Great Britain. Ireland m 
at the beginning of the war, owing to the influence of Mr. 

Redmond, provided many recruits. But others in Ire- 
land favoured the Germans, and in 1916 there was a 
rebellion, which was, however, put down without much difficulty. 

A new party, the Sinn Feiners (“ Ourselves alone ”), then arose in 
Ireland who demanded complete independence. They would 
not accept a new Home Rule Bill (1920) which divided Ireland 
into two provinces, with provision for their eventual union if 
desired. They began a series of murderous attacks on police 
and soldiers, which led to reprisals, and the condition of Jreland 
quickly got worse and worse. 1 2 

But beyond Great Britain there was also dissatisfaction, as in 
Egypt , and here arrangements are proposed which will give the 
The Egyptians in effect self-government. Meantime, in India 
Empire, the educated classes demanded a* larger share in the 
government of the country, and the result was that a new Bill 
was passed which transferred certain functions of government *to 
popularly elected assemblies, and which provided for further 
functions being transferred later.! The problem Great Britain, 
has to face in these distant lands is how to combine self-govern- 
ment with good government, and how to secure that under 
so-called self-government the weaker and more illiterate classes 
should receive due consideration. 

A very interesting advance in the position of the self-governing 
Dominions and of India in the Congress of Paris in 1919 must 
finally be noted. At that conference they had separate representa- 
tives, and they signed the Peace Treaty as independent entities. 
Moreover, they have representatives in the AssemMy of the 
League of Nations. Thus a further step in British Imperial 
history was taken. But that the Dominions and India value the 

1 The speech of the King at Belfast (June, 2921) may prove to be the beginning of a 
happier period. 

2 The Government of India Bill (1919) provides for two Legislative Assemblies repi'esenting 
all India; one the Council of State, and the other the Legislative Assembly. It secures for 
these assemblies a large measure of control, both as regards legislation and finance. Then 
there is in each Province a Legislative Council, and ministers, chosen by the Gowrnor 
from the Legislative Council, are directly responsible to this Council lor the administration of 
certain subjects. Other subjects continue, however, to remain under the control of the 
Governor and his official Executive Council, composed of British and Indian members. 
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4 ink with the Mother Country, especially that provided by the 
Crown, is evidenced by the reception given to and the influence 
exerted by the visits of the Prince of Wales to the Dominions 
and of the Duke of Connaught to India in 1920-21. At an 
Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers of Great Britain and the 
Over-seas Dominions, and representatives from India, held in 
London in the summer of 1921, matters of great moment to the 
whole Empire were discussed. 


* Summary of Great War, 1914-8 

B — Battle. C = Capture (Allied success). F = Fall {Allied loss). 
O = Offensive. P = Peace. 


Western Front. 


1914. 

tgfS. 


F. of Ltege (Aug. 7). 

B. of Marne (Sept). 

Race to sea (Sept to Nov.). 

F. of Antwerp (OctV 
Italy joins Allies (May). * 

Allied Champagne and Northern 
O, (Sept.). 


1916. German O. at Verdun (Feb. to 

June). 

Austrian Trentino O. (May). 
Somme O. (July to Nov.). 
Italian Isonzo O. (Aug. to Nov.). 

1917. German Somme retreat (Feb.). 
B. of Arras; Chemin-des-Dames 
\ O. (April). 

XJ.S. A. joins A Hies (April). 
Flanders O. (Aug. to Nov.). 
Caporetto disaster (Oct ). 

B. of Cambrai (Nov.). 


1918. German O. for Amiens, Channel 
Ports, Reims, and Paris 
(March to July). 

F och Commander - in - Chief 

(April). 

Allies’ xoo days’ O. (July to 
(Nov.). 

Italian O. (Oct). 

German armistice (Nov.). 


Eastern Front. 

B. of Tannenberg (Aug. ). 

Turkey enters war [Oct . ). 

Russian Galician O. 
(Dec. to April). 

German O. against Russia 
(April to Sept.). 

Gallipoli Expedition( April 
to Dec.). 

Bulgaria enters war 
(Uct). 

Serbian overthrow (Oct.). 

Russian O. in south 
(June) . 

German O. m Roumanxa 
(Oct to Dec.). 

Russian Revolution be- 
gins (March). 

Bolshevists supreme 
(Nov.). 


P. of Brest - Litovsk 
(March). 

B. of Vardarand Bulgaria 
yields (Sept.), 

Turkish armistice (Oct.). 


Maritime and extra- 
European. 

C. of Kiao-Chau (Nov.). 
B. of Falkland Isles 
(Dec.). 

B. ofFDogger Bank (Jan.). 
Lusitania sunk (May). 


C. of Erzerum (Feb.). 
F. of Kut (April). 

B. of Jutland (May). 


Unrestricted . submarine 
warfare begins (Jan.). 
C. of Bagdad (March). 
The “Black Month” 
(April). 

C. of Jerusalem (Dec.). 
Conquest of German 
East Africa completed 
(Dec.). 

Allenby’s Palestine Q. 
(Sept). 



TIME CHARTS 

CHIEF EVENTS, i 300-192 i 




CHIEF EVENTS, 1300-1500 
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HIEF EVENTS, iroo-1600 



Execution of Wishart, 1545. 

Edward VI, ^ Murder of Beaton, 1546. 

1547. f* Battle of Pinkie, 1547. 



Execution of Somerset. Northumberland 




England, Scotland, Ireland. I Dates. I Other Powers. j Dates. 
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James Edward born; Trial of Bishops; arrival of William III. I 1688 Louis XIV invades Germany. 


CHIEF EVENTS, 1689-1763 
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CHIEF EVENTS, 1760-1815' 
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CHIEF EVENTS, 18x5-1921 
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INDEX 

[The names of Battles, Wars , Rebellions , Treaties , Statutes , 

are grouped under these headings respectively .] 


Abbots, 17, 69, 84. 

Abdur Rahman, 695. 
Abcrcromby, Sir R., 326, 533, 

Aberdeen,* Lord, 619, 62s, 
63°, 657-8, 660, 664. 
Abhorrers , 414, 

Acre (St. Jean d’Acre), siege 
of, by Crusaders, 96; 
by Napoleon, 531; bom- 
barded and taken, 657. 
Act of Appeals, 258. 

Act of Attainder, meaning of, 
122. • 

Acts of Parliament : see. 
“Statutes”. 

Arlington (Lord Sidmouth), 

. , J 33 ’ S7 2 * S74» 606- 
Addison, Joseph, 452. 
Addled Parliament, the, 353. 
Adela, ckrughter of William I, 
7i. 

Aden, 696. 

Adrian IV (Pope), 91. 
Adullamites , 627. 

Aetius, 6. 

Afghanistan, 685, 695. 

Africa, the “grab” for, 68o-x. 
Agreement, the (1648), 387, 
Agricola, 3-4. 

Agriculture (in Henry VIlTs 
reign), 366; state of (be- 
fore 1815), 584-6. 

Atdan, 15, 16. 

Aids (feudal), 106. 

Akbar (Indian ruler), 466, 
Alabama claims, 633, 667. 
Alaska boundary question, 

. . ■ 7 01. 

■ Alban, 12. 

Albany, Duke of (Scot!.), 289. 
Albemarle, Duke of: see 
V “ Monk”. 

Albert, Prince, 6x8, 6a6, 
Alenqon, Count d\ at Cr6cy, 
163. 

— Duke d’, at Agincourt, 174. 
Alexander III (rope), 88. 

— VI (Pope), 247. 

— Ill of Scotland, 136. 

— \2*b£ Russia, . 533, ■ 651 ; II, 

' 664. ^ 

Alexandria bombarded, 675, 
Alfred the Great, 26-34. 

— son of Ethelred, 47. 


Alnwick, Malcolm Canmore 
slain at, 67 ; William the 
Lion captured at» 90. 

Alsace and Lorraine lost to 
France, 670. 

Althorp, Lord, 615. 

Alva, Duke of, 3x0. 

Amboy na, massacre at, 403. 

America, discovery of, 237. 

American Civil War, 666. 

American colonies, 404-6, 
499-5x1. 

American War of Indepen- 
dence, 504-1 x; effects of, 
on Ireland, 578. 

Amicable Loan , the, 245. 

Amiens, Peace of, 533. 

Anaesthetics, introduction of, 

Angles,' 6. 

Anglesea, 3^23. 

Anglican (or Arminian) party 
in the Church, 344. 

Anglo- Russian Convention, 
695. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , 33. 

Angus, Earls of, 391-5. 

Anjou, falls to Prince Henry 
(Henry II), 74. 

Anlaf, King, 36-7. 

Annates (first-fruits), 192, 193, 
358. 

Anne Boleyn, 255, 258. 

— of Burgundy, 177, 179. 

Cleves, 264. 

— Hyde, 4x1. 

— Princess, daughter of 
James II (till 1702), 418: 
see “Anne, Queen”. 

— Queen, accession, 451 ; 

War of the Spanish Sue- 
cession, 437-45; domestic 
affairs, 45176. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 67, 83-4. 

Anson, Commodore (and Ad- 
miral), 461. 

Anti-Corn Law League, 6ai. 

A nti jaedbin , the, 606. 

Antiseptics, use of, 593. 

Appellants , the, 169, 201, 202. 

Aquitaine, 91, 103, 167, 169, 
171, x8o. 

Arabella Stuart, Lady, 340. 

Arabi Pasha, 675. 

.. 783 


Arc, Joan of, 178-9. 

Archers, English, .their effi- 
ciency, 156-7. 

Arcot, 468. 

Argyll, Earl of (Charles fs 
and II’s reigns), 380, 389, 
4x9. 

— Earl of (James IPs reign), 

416, 420. 

— Duke of (Victoria’s reign), 

637. 

Aristocracy, power of the, in 
seventeenth century, 479- 
So. 

Arkwright, 586. 

Arles, Council of, is. 
Arlington, Lord (Charles IPs 
reign), 412, 413. 

Armada, Spanish (or “ In vin- 
cible”), 3x5-20. 
Armagnacs (or Orleanists) 
and Burgundians, X70- 
81. 

Armed Neutrality, the, 509, 

, 532*. 533- 

A rmmians, 344. 

Armstrong, Jonnnie, of Gil- 
nockie, 295. 

Army, organized by Alfred, 
32 ; under Henry II, 76-7; 
the New Model A rmy, 
379. 3%. 389.408; a stand- 
ing army (Charles II), 
410; number increased 
by James II, 4164 its 
maintenance illegal, 447, 
450; Cardwell’s army re- 
form, 633. 

Arran, Earl of, Scotch Re- 
gent (in Edward VPs 
reign), 294. 

Arrss» Congress of* xSo* 

Art in eighteenth century, 
574*' . 

Arthur, Prince, nephew of 
King John, 102, X03. 

— Prince ■ of' "Wales, son of 

Henry VII, 240. 

Arundel, : Archbishop, 196, 

■ 202 .'." 

— (Henry VII I’s reign), 269. 
Ashley, Lord (Charles IPs 

reign), 4x2: see also 
“Shaftesbury, Earl of”. 
Aske, Robert, ■ 261, 
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640, 641. : 

Assembly of Divines, the (at 
' Westminster), 383. 
Assize, Bloody, the, 416. 

— of A rms, 77. 

— — Clarendon , 79. 

— — Northampton , 79. 
Aihelings, xi. 

Athelney, 30, 34. 

Athelstan, 26, 36-7. 
Auckland, Lord, 681. 
Augsburg-, War of the 

League of, 433. 
Augustine, 13, 14, 16. 

Aulus Plautius, 2. 
Aurangzeb, 467. 

Austen^ Jane, 574. 

Australia, development of, 


702-3, 713. 

Austria, Duke of, 96-7. 

A ustrian Succession , War of, 
461-3, 493. t 

Austro - Prussian Seven 
Weeks’ War, 669. 

Avice, wife of King John, 102. 
Avignon, the Popes at, 191-2. 


Babington’s Conspiracy, 314. 

Bacon, F rancis,323, 343, 353-4. 

Badajoz, capture of, 551. 

Baird, Sir David, 517. 

Bakeweli, 585. 

Balfour, A. J,, 637, 639, 64c. 

Balkan States, risings in, 670. 

Ball, John, 185. 

Balliol, Edward, King of 
Scotland, 158. 

— John, 138-40. 

Bank of England founded, 

Bankfof Scotland, 458. 

Bannockburn, 146-8. 

Bantry Bay, French expedi- 
tion to, 526. 

Barbados colonized, 406. 

Barbarossa, Emperor Frede- 
rick, 96. 

Barcelona captured, 443. 

Barebone’s Parliament, 392. 

Barham, Lord, 537. 

Barlings, Abbot or, 261. 

Barons, in feudal system, 60, 
62, 64, 68 ; underHenry II, 
75-7; oppose the crown 
under King John, 106-8 ; 
under Henry III, 113, 
1 16, 1 17; under Edward 
I, 1 18, 119-23; under 
Edward II, 150; support 
Richard II against 
people, 187; underHenry 

Barrier fortresses (between 
France and Belgium), 
432, 438, 445. 

Bartholomew, St, massacre 
of, 3 I S* 

Bastile, fall of the, 520. 

Bastwick, Dr., 363, 

Basutoland, 706. 


Bath, 7. 

Battles— 

Aberdeen, 381. 
Agincourt, 172-4 
Albuera, 550. 
Alexandria, 533. 

Alma, the, 662. 

Almanza, 444. 

Argaum, 518. 
Arkinholm, 291. 

Arsouf, 96. 

Ashdown, 29. 

Assandun, 44. 

Assaye, 518. 

Atherton Moor, 374. 
Aughrim, 435. 

Austerlitz, 541, 572. 
Balaclava, 663, 
Bannockburn, 146-8. 
Barnet, 223. 

Basing, 29. 

Battle of the Saints, 510. 
Baylen, 545. 

Beachy Head, 435. 
Beaugd, 176, 287. 
Blenheim, 441, 

Blore Heath, 218. 
Borodino, 550. 
Boroughbridge, 151. 
Bosworth, 197, 227. 
Bothwell Bridge, 420. 
Bouvines, 106. 

Boyne, 434. 

Bramham Moor, 206. 


Bunker’s Hill, 507. 
Burford, 24. 

Busaco, 549. 

Buttington, 33. 

Buxar, 512. 

Camden, 509. 
Camperdown, 528. 

Cape Finisterre (George 
Ill’s reign), 538. 

Cape Passaro, 460. 

Cape St. Vincent, 527. 
Carberry Hill, 307. 
Carham, 132. 

Chalgrove, 376. 

Ch&tillon, 181. 

Chester, 7. 

Chillianwallah, 689. 

“ Cleanse the Causeway”, 
294, 

Copenhagen, 533, 544. 
Corunna, 545. 

Crdqy, 162-4. 

Crevant, 176. 

Culloden, 486. 

Dawstone, 7. 

Deorham, 7. 

Dettingen, 462. 

Dover Roads, 397. 
Drumclog, 420. 

Dunbar (Ed. I’s reiprn), 139. 
Dunbar (Cromwell’s), 390. 
Dunes, the (Dunkirk), 399. 
Dungeness, 398. 


Battles {contX 
Dupplin, 157-8, 286, 
Edgecott, 222. 

Edge-hill, 374. 

Eilandun, 25. 

Ethandun, 30. 

Evesham, 117. 

Falkirk, 142, 486. 
Firozshah, 689. 

Flodden, 244, 292-4, 
Fontenoy, 463. 

Fornham, 90. 

Friedland, 541. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, 550. 
Gujerat, 689. 

Halidon Hill, 159, 286. 
Hastenbeck, 470. 

Hastings, 54-6. 

Heathneld (Hatfield in 
Yorkshire), 15*23. 
Hedgeley Moor, 220. 
Hengist’s Down, 28. 
Herrings, Battle of the, 288 
Hexham, 220. 

Hohenlinden, 532. 
Homildon Hill, 205, 287. 
Inkermann, 663. 
Inverlochy, 381. 

* Isandhlwana, 709. 

Jena, 541. 

Kenilworth, 116. 
Killiecrankie, 433. # 

t Kilsyth, 381. 

Lagos Bay, 475. 

La Hogue, 435. 

Laing’s Nek, 709r> 
Langport, 380. 

Langside, 308. 

Laswarri, 518. 

Leipzig, 552. 

Leuthen, 471. 

Lewes, 114. 

Lexington, 504, 507. 

Ligny, 556. 

Lincoln (Stephen’s reign), 
72; (Henry Ill’s reign), 
111. 

Lostwithiel, 378. 
Lowestoft, 401. 

Liitzen, 338. . 
Magersfontein, 712. 
Majuba HilL.709. 

Malaga, 443, 

Malplaquet, 444. 

Marden, 29. 

Marengo, 532. 

Marston Moor, 378. 
Maserfield, 24. 

Methven, 144. 

Mindcn, 474. 

Mortimer’s Cross, 219. 
Mount Badon, 7. 
Mousehold Hill, 269. 
Myton, Chapter ofi 148. 
Naseby, 379. 

Navarino, 654. 411 

Nectansmere, 24. 
Neerwinden, 436. 

Neville’s Cross, 286, 
Newbury, 376, 379. 


Brandywine, 508 
Brooklyn, 507,, 
Brunanburem, 
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Battles iconti). 

New Ross, 582. 

Newtown Butler 434. 
Nile, 530. 

Northampton, 218. 
Omdurman, 680. 

Orthes, 552. 

Otterburn, 287. 
Oudenarde, 444. 
Paardebergr, 713, 

Pavia, 245. 

Penselwood, 44. 
Philiphaugh, 381. 

Pinkie Cleugh, 266. 
Plassey, 476. 

Poitiers, 164-7. 

Porto Novo, 514. 

Preston, <$87. 
Prestonpans, 485. 
Pyramids, 528. 

Pyrenees, 552. 

Quatre Bras, 556. 
Quebec, 474. 

Quiberon Bay, 475. 
Radcot Bridge, 198, 201. 
Ramillies, 443. 

Rathmines (Ireland), 429. 
Rossbach, 471. 
Roundaway Down, 374. 


Salamanca, 551, 

Sampford Courtenay, 269. 
Sauchieburn, 292. 

Sedan, 669. 

SedgeriToor, 416. 
Seringapatam, 517. 
Shannon and Chesapeake 
(ships), 354. 

Sheriffmuir, 484. 

Sherston, 44. 

Shrewsbury, 203. 

Sinope, 66i. 

Sluys, 161. 

Solway Moss, 296. 

Spurs, 242. 

St. Albans, 197, 212, 219. 
Stamford Bridge, 53, 
Standard, 71. 

Steinkirk, 436. 

Stirling Bridge, 140. 

St. Mahd, 107. 

St. Mary Clyst, 269. 

Stoke, 198, 228. 

St. Vincent, Cape, 527. 
Taillebourg, 112. 

Talavera, 549. 

Tel-el-Kebir, 675. 
Tenchebrai, 68. 
Tewkesbury, 224. 
Ticonderoga, 472. 
Tippermuir, 381. 

Toulouse, 552. 

Towton, 219. 

TWalgar, 539. 

Trenton, 508. 

Tugela River (Colenso), 
712. 

Val-6s-dunes, 52. 

Verneuil, 176. 

C 0 271 ) 


Battles {conL}. 

Vimiero, 443. 

Vinegar Hill, 582. 

Vittoria, 351. ; 

Wakefield (Wars of Roses), 

, ' 218. 

Wandewash, 476. 

Waterloo, 538-60, 

Wilton, 29. 

Winceby, 376, 

Worcester, 390. 

Yellow Ford (Ireland), 424. 
Zutphen, 314. . 

Bavaria, Duke of, 334. 

— Elector of (William Ill’s 

and Anne’s reigns), 437. 
Beaton, Archbishop, 299. 

— Cardinal, 299, 300. 
Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of 

Winchester (Cardinal), 
■7 210. 

Beauforts, the, 210, 224. 
Beaumont, Henry de, 158. 
Bechuanaland, 710^ 

Becket, Thomas, his quarrel 
with Henry II, 80-90. 
Beda (“Venerable Bede"), 
IS* ao, 33. 

Bedchamber Question (1839), 
615. 

Bedford, John, Duke of (son 
of Henry IV), 176, xSo, 

4 210. 

Belgium, independence of, 
656. * 

Belleisle, captured, 473; given 

Benedict flitshopV *3* 
Benevolences (illegal taxa- 
tion), 236, 243, 

Bentinck, Lord William, 622, 
630, 690. 

Beorn, nephew of Godwin, 
48, 

Beresford, General (Lord), 
$ 5 °- 

Berlin Decree, 542. 

Bernicta, 21. 

Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 

13* 

Bertrand de Gourdon, 99. 
Bertrand du Guesclin, 169. 
Bible, translated by Wyclif, 
195 ; by Tyndale and 
Coverdale, 263; Author- 
ized Version, 348. 

Bigod, Roger, Earl of Nor- 
folk, 120. 

Birinus, 16. 

Bishoprics, new, in Henry 
VIII’s reign, 262. 
Bishops, early powers of, 9, 
10, 17, 82, 84, 365. 

— the Seven (James IPs 
reign), 417. 

Bishop’s Drag-net , the, 419. 
Bismarck, 667-70, 671, 

Black Death , the (Plague), 
164, 168, 183; its effects, 
183-8. 


Black Prince, the, 163, '164-7.,; 
169, 194. 

Blake, Admiral, 396, 398, 399. ' 

Biheher, Marshal* 355. ■ 

Boadicea, 3, : 7^ 

Board of Control, the (India), 
516. 

Board of Trade* 642. ■ 

Boers (South Africa), ■ their 
. character and ; history, 
704. 

Boethius , Consolation of, 33,:' 

Bohun, Humphrey, •, Earl of 
Hereford, iso.-; 

— . ' Mary, de, wife of 'Henry 
IV, 200. 

Boleyn, Anne: see under 
“Anne”. 

Bolingbroke (Henry IV), 153, 
202. 

— Lord, 434, 456, 491. 

, Bombay acquired, 400. 

Bonaparte: see “ Napoleon 

Boniface VIII (Pope), 120, 
189. 

Bonner, Bishop, 263, 274. 

Bonnymuir (Scotland), 605. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 475. 

Boston, attacks on tea-ships 

Louis, Boer general. 


Botha, 

713*71- 


Botmvell, Earl of, 304, 306, 

Boufogne, French army at, 
536 . 

Bourbon, Duke of, Constable 
of France, 174, 243. 
Boxers, the (China), 683. 
Boycott (Ireland), 648. 
Braddock, General, 463. 
Brest, blockade of, 537. 
Bretwalda,2i . 
Bribery.political (seventeenth 
century), 481. 

Bridgewater, Duke of, 588. 
Bright, John, 621, 632, 637, 

638. 

Brindley, 588, 

Bristol, capture of, by Prince 
Rupert, 374; recapture 
by Parliament, 380. 
Britons, 1-5; their gradual 
conquest by the Saxons, 
5-8. 

Broke, Captain (of the Shan* 

; non), 534. ' . 

Brook, Rajah, 682. 
Brougham, Lord, 615. 
Brownists , 322, 348. , 

Bruce, Edward, 146. 

— Marjorj', 288.. 

■— Nigel, 143. # 

;*?-■ Robert, . claimant of Scot- 
■■ ! tish throne, 138, : 1 39. 

— Robert, .'King., of Scotland, 

his career, 14^-9, 288. ■ ; 
Buccaneers, English, 315-6. 
Buckingham, Duke of (Rich* 
; ard' Ill’s .reign), 227. 

Sia 
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Buckingham, Duke of (James 
; Fsand Charles I’s reigns), 

• 335» 337”®* 343* 35®* • 

— Duke of, son of above 

(Charles II’s reign), 412, 

■■ ' Bulgarian 'Atrocities , - 635, 
670. ; 

Bull (Papal), 82, 189, 192. 
Buller, Sir Redvers, 712, 
Burgh, Hubert de, 1 1 1-2. 
Burgos, siege of, 551. 
Burgoyne, Gen., 508. 
Burgundy^ Duke of (in Henry 
V’s reign), 170, 175. 

V'*-~ Duke of (in Henry Vi’s 
reign), 180. 

— * Margaret of Y ork, Duchess 
■ of, 221 . 

— Charles the Bold, Duke of, 

221, 

Burks, 32. 

Burke, Edmund, 502, 515, 522, 


Burftdgh, Lord (Elizabeth’s 
reign): see “Cecil, Sir 
William." 

Burmah, Lower, annexed, 
689. 

Burton, 363, 

Bury St. Edmunds, 28. 

Bute, Earl of, 475, 563. 

Bye Plot, the, 339* 

Byng, Adm. (Geo. IBs reign), 

$7 o. 

— Sir George (Viscount Tor- 
rington), Admiral (Queen 
Anne’s and George I’s 
reigns), 435, 460. 

Byron, Lord, 574. 

Cabal, the (Ministry), 412, 
4*3- 

Cabinet, the (or Ministry), 
origin of, 478 ; system 
of working, 613. 

Cabots, the, 237. 

. ■ Cade, Jack, 211. 

Cadiz, attacked by Drake, 
316, 320 ; expedition 

against, 336. 

Cadwallon, 23. 

, Caedmon, 20. 

Calais, 164, 167, 180, 245; loss 

Calder, Sir (Admiral), 538. 

Caledonians, 3, 4. 

Calendar, Reform of the, 494. 

Calvinists, the, 346. 

Cambrai, League of, 242, 

Cambridge, JEarl of, 2og. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, 663, 694, 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Henry, 639, 640. 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 256. 

Campian, the Jesuit, 312. 

Canada, 464, 472-4, 476, 51 1, 

Canals, introdwrtion of, 588. 

Canning, George, 606, 607, 
608, 6x3, 652, 654. 


Canning, Lord, 690, 694. 
Canterbury, 14. 

Canute, 44-5. 

Cape of Good Hope, cap- 
tured, 526; retained, 560, 
703. 

Caractacus, 2. 

Cardwell, 632. 

Carisbrooke Castle, 387. 
Carlisle Castle, 67. 
Carmarthen, Marquis of; see 
“Danby”. 

Carnatic, Nabob of the, 512. 
Carolina , North and South , 
founded, 405. 

Caroline, Queen, wife of 
George II, 487, 491, 493. 

— Queen, wife of George IV, 

606. 

Carr, Robert (James I’s fa- 
vourite): see “ Somerset, 
Earl of". 

Cartagena (South America), 
expedition to, 304. 
Carteret, Lord (George II’s 
reign), 462, 493. 
Cartwright (inventor of the 
power-loom), 586. 

— Thomas, 322. 

Casket Letters (MaryStuart), 
307. 

Cassivellaunus, 2. 
Castlemaine, Lady, 407. 1 

Castlereagh, Lord, 551, 554, 
606, 652. * 

Catesby, Robert, 341. 
Catherine of Aragon: see 
“Katherine 

— Howard, wife of Henry 

VIII, 264. 

— Parr, wife of Henry VIII, 

264,268. 

— of Braganza, wife of 

Charles II, 400. 

— — France, wife of Henry 

V: see “Katherine”. 
Catholic Association, the, 
644. 

Catholic Emancipation: see 
“ Emancipation 
Catholic Penal Laws, 575, 
578: see also 342, 413, 
429, 44 ®* 5®5* . 
Cato-street Conspiracy, 605. 
Cavalier Parliament, the, 

CavM 4 Lord Frederick, 
648. 

Cavour, Count, 662, 666. 
Gawnpore, massacres of, 692. 
Ceawfin, 7, 24. 

Cecil, Sir William (Lord Bur- 
leigh), 310, 312. 

— Sir Robert, son of above 

(Earl of Salisbury), 321, 

Cedlfk 

Celts, 2, 8, 134. 

Cetewayo, 708. 

Chaluz, siege of Castle of, 99. 


Chamberlain, Joseph, 634, 
637, 638, 639, 640, 712, 
Chapter of Myton, 148. 
Charldhiagne, 23. 

Charles IV of France, x6x; 
V, 169; VI, 170, 175; VII, 
178 . VIII, 239 ; IX, 423; 
X, 655. 

— II of Spain, 437 ; III, 443, 

444? IV,. 542. 

— V of Germany, 244-5; VI 

(Archduke of Austria), 
4^5* 4® 1 * 

— Prince (Charles I), son of 

James I, 335. 

— I, accession and character, 

337, 530-1 ; the Spanish 
marri age, 333* the thirty 
years’ war, 336-9; domes- 
tic ; affairs, 353-72 ; the 
.civil war, 372-82; subse- 
quent events and execu- 
tion of the king, 382-8. 

— II, 389-91; accession, 400; 

foreign policy, 400-3, 405; 
character, 407 ; domestic 
„ affairs, 407-15; Scotland 
and the Covenanters, 
419-20; Ireland, 430-1. 
[f^Sfciarlestown (South Caro- 
lina) captured, 509, 9 
Charterhouse, monks of, 261. 
Charters: Henry I’s, 67, xo6; 
Great (Magna Carta), 
106-8 ; this many times 
confirmed, 109V Henry 
Ill’s form of it, 1 ix: see 
also ^ “ Magna Carta 
municipal charters taken 
away under Charles II, 

' 4 I 5* 

Chartists, 623-4. 

Chateau Gaillard, 103. 
Chatham, Earl of: see “Pitt, 
William, the Elder", 
Chaucer and the churchmen, 
189-90. 

Chesapeake, thb (American 
frigate), 554. 

Chester, Earl of (Stephen’s 
reign), 72. 

Chippenham stacked by the 
_ Danes, 30. _ 

Chitral expedition, 697. 

Chits, the, 415. 

Christ Church, Canterbury, 
14 ; Oxford, 254. 
Christianity, the coming of, 

. 12-21. 

Church, organized by Theo- 
dore of Tarsus, 17-8; en- 
couraged by Alfred, 34; 
under Dunstan, 39; under 
Stephen, 72, 85; under 
William I, 82; Chjpiap 
reformers, lay investi- 
ture, &c., 39, 81-5; Henry 
II and Becket, 85-9; 

/ under King John, 103-5; 
Wyclif and the Lollards, \ 
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168, 18S-96; under Henry 
Vm, 253-4, 257-63 ; Ed- 
ward VI, 267, 270; Mary, 
276-7; Elizabeth, 278-9, 
283, 347; James I, 344-6, 
348, 365 ; Charles I, 362, 
365-7, 405; Charles II, 
409-10, 413; James II, 
416-7, 419-20 ; William 
III, 4^6, 448* 

Church, Sir Richard, 65 2. 
Churchilh Lord Randolph, 

— see “ Marlborough, Duke 
. of”. 

Cintra, Convention of, 545. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, capture of 
(Peqijnsular War), 551. 
Clare, Richard de, Earl of 
Pembroke: see “ Pem- 
broke”. 

Clarence, Duke of, Thomas, 
son of Henry IV, 176. 

— Duke of, George, brother 

of Edward IV, 221, 223, 

. 225. 

Clarendon Code, the, 409-10. 

— Earl of (Charles Is and 

It’s reigns), his History 
quoted, 380, 400; his fSS&fe- 
® istry, 4x1-12: see also 
“Hyde, Edward". 

— Jp-ord (Victoria’s reign*/, 

625,632. 

Clauditis, Emperor, 2. 
Claverihouse: see “Graham”. 
Clement VI (Pope), 192. 

— VII (Pope), 193, 245. 
Llergy, early importance of, 

17-31; ignorance of, under 
Alfred, 34; secular , 39; 
regular , 39; influence in 
Norman times, 73, 81-9; 
disputes with crown, 81-5; 
quarrel with Stephen, 72; 
contest with Henry II, 
80-90; with John, 103; 
John yields to Pope, 105; 
clergy under Henry VIII, 
357-9; under James I, 
344,348; under James II, 
417; unflter Wm. Ill, 448; 
under Geo. II, A83, 496-8. 
Clericis Laicos, bull of, 189. 
Clerics , wide meaning of the 
term, 87. 

Clifford, Lord (Charles II’s 
reign), 412. 4x3. 

Clinton, Sir H. (Gen.), 509, 

CUto* William, 68. 

Clive, Lord, 468, 476, 513, 
Cluniac reformers, 39, 8r. 
Clyde, Lord: see “Campbell, 
m Sir Colin”, 

: Coalition against France 
(i793)- S 2 3» second (1799), 
531; third (1805), 539; 
fourth (18x2), 551 . 

.. : : 'Coalition ' ministry* : (George 

( C 271 ) 


Ill’s reigrn), 568; Lord 
Aberdeen’s, 625. 

Cobden, Richard, 62 r, 673. 

Cobham, Lord (Sir John Old- 
castle), 196. 

Cochrane, Lord, 654. 

Codrington, Sir Edward (Ad- 
miral), 654. 

Coifi, 15. 

Colchester, capture of, by 
Parliament, 387. 

Colet, Dean, 238, 253. 

Collingwood, Lord (Admiral), 
539* 

Colman, 16. 

Colonial Conferences, 7x5. 

Colonies, American, 404-6, 
463, 501-11; others, 406, 
445. 475-7* 56?* 673; self- 
governing colonies, 699- 
716. 

Columba, St., 13, 15. 

Columbus, 237. 

Commerce, in early Britain, 
4; developed by the 
Crusades, 98; townguilds, 
128; wool and wine trade, 
167; wages, sheep-farm- 
ing, wool -trade, 187 ; 
progress under Henry 
VII, 237; trade-competi- 
tion with the Dutch, 403; 
English “ factories" m 
India, 404; colonial trade, 
406; i» Scotland under 
Cromwell, and the Res- 
toration, 4x9; after the 
Union, 458; trade with 
S. America, 460-1 ; with 
American colonies, 500; 
great development, 560, 
571 ; Irish trade, 576-7, 
584-9. 

Commons^ House of (see also 
“ Parliament”): its rise 
and growth, 113, 115-7; 
under Edward I, 119-23; 
treatment of by Eliza- 
beth, 347; opposes James 
I, 349-53 *> its right of 
impeachment and liberty 
of speech, 353-5; under 
Charles I, 356-60, 368-72; 
under the Common- 
wealth, 388, 39x 4 under 
Charles II, 41 x , its con- 
trol of finance, 446-7; 
system of cabinet govern- 
ment, 478-80, 613; com- 
position of the House up 
till 1832, 480-2; under 
George III, 565; agita- 
tion for reform, 607-10 ; 
reform bills of 1832 and 
1867, 61 x, 612, 627, 630; 
parliament bill and the 
House of Lords (1911), 
641. 

Commonwealth, rule of the, 
395 - 6 * 


'Communication, ■ . improved' 

. means of local, . 587-92. . 
Compurgators, 18. 
Confederation of Rhine, 542.' 
Confirmation of the Charters, 

' ,120-1 : 'see “ Statutes.”., 
Congo Free State, 681. ■ 
Congregation, Lords, of the 
(Scotland), 301, 302, 
Congress' of ' Philadelphia, 

■ ' 5°4* ' 

Conservators of the Peace, 
123. ; ■ 

Conspiracies : . see “ Plots ”, 
Constance, Council of 243. 
Constantine, Emperor, 5, 12. 

.— *, King of the Scots, 36. ^ 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 
86. 

Conventicles (Scotland), 419, 
Convention of Cintra, 545. 
Convention , the (in 1660), 409. 

— the French, 521. 

Convocation , up. 

Conyers, Sir John, 322. 

Cook, Captain, 519, 702. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 476, 5x4, 

Cope, Sir John, 484-5, 
Corn-laws, 605, 607, 616, 621- 

2. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 509, 516. 

— Admiral, 537. 

Corse presents, 257, 299. 

Cort, Henry, 587. 

Cotton Famine , the, 599. 

— industry, development of 

(before 18x5), 586. 

Council, Great, the (Norman 
times), or Commune Con- . 
cilium Regni, 69. 

— of Arles, 12. 

Clermont, 94. 

Constance, 243. 

Trent, 283. 

Councils, County, District , 

and Parish, 10, 642. 
Counter- Reformation, the, 
2^3. 

Courtenay, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 194, 195. 

— Earl of Devon, 274. 

Courts of law, early English, 

9; ecclesiastical, 82, 87; 
under Henry 1, 68; under 
Henry II, 78-80; under 
Edward I, 123; under ■■ 

■ Tudors, 230 ; under 
Stuarts, 362, 417. 

Covenant (Scotland), 366-7, 
385. ' ■■■■■ r . 

Covenanters (Scottish), 419- 
20. ' . 

Coverdale, Miles, Bishop of 
Exeter, 265. 

Craftsman, the, 4gi. 

Cranmer, 258, 274, 276. 
Cressingham, 140-1. 

Crime, early punishments o& 
x8, 19. ' 

Crimean' War, 659-65. 
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Criminal Code revised, 607-8. 

Cromer, Lord, 679. 

Crompton, 586. 

Cromwell, Thomas (Henry 
VIII’s reign), 260-4. 

— Oliver, 376, 378, 379; char- 

acter, 3S3-5, 385-91; pro- 
tectorate, 391-4, 4°8; in 
Ireland, 429-30. 

r- Richard, 394. 

Cronjd, Boer leader, 713. 

Cross, Richard Assheton, 634. 

Crown , influence of the: see 
“ King”. 

Crusades,' origin of, 93-4; 
first crusade, 94; second, 
95; third, 96; effects of 
crusades, 97-8 ; subse- 
quent expeditions. 97. 

Cumberland, 67, 71, 76, 135. 

— Duke of (George II’s son), 

470, 486. 

Curia Regis, 69, 109. 

Currency, restoration of the 

„ (1695), 451- 

Cutts, Lord, 441. 

Cymry, the, 2, 3, 7, 8. 

Cyprus, 672. 

Dacre, Earl, 261. 

D’Albret, French Constable, 
172. 

Dalhousie, Lord, 689-90. 

Dampier, Captain, 702. 

Danby, Earl of, 413, 414, 449. 

Danegeld, 42-3. 

Danelaw, 35. 

Danes, their adventures, 27; 
their raids into England, 
28; at war with Alfred, 
29; renew the war, 30; 
treaty of Wedmore, 30, 
32; defeated by Alfred, 
33; at war with Edward 
the Elder, 35 ; with Athel- 
stan, 36-7; with Edmund 
the Elder, 37; under King 
Edgar, 40; at war with 
Ethelred II, 43; invasion 
of Sweyn, 44; Canute 
acknowledged king, 44; 
attacked by Edmund 
Ironside, 44; united with 
English, 45 ; invade Eng- 
land under William I, 

& 59* _ 

Darcy, Lord, 261. 

Darien Scheme, 458. 

Darnley, Lord, 305-7. 

Darwin, Charles, 593, 628, 

David I of Scotland, 63, * 

* 35 - 

II, 286-9. 

David, Welsh prince, 129. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 587. 

Dawstone, 7, 

Debt, National: see “Na- 
tional Debt". 

Declaration of Breda , 395, 
408, 


7 X » 


Declaration of Independence 
(George Ill’s reign), 504. 

— — Indulgence, 413; an- 

other, 417. 

— 7- Rights , 446. 

Deira, 13, 21. 

Delhi, 467, 518, 694. 

Denmark, King of, and the 

thirty years’ war, 336. 
Derby, Earl of, 626, 630, 634, 
695. 

Dermot, Kingof Leinster, 91. 
Desmond, Earl of, 424. 
Despensers, the, 151. 

De Tracy, 89. 

Devon, Earl of, 274. 
Devonshire, Duke of : see 
“ Harrington 

De Wet, Boer general, 713. 
Directory , the (France), 521. 
Dispensing Power , 416, 447. 
Disraeli, Mr. (Earl of Bea- 
consfield), 622, 627, 631-2, 
634-5* 671, 673, 
Disruption, the (Scotland), 
629. 

Dissenters , 413, 417 : see 
“ Nonconformists ", also 
“ Puritans ”. 

Divine right , 344, 351: see 
“Kings”. 

Domesday Book, 63-4. 

Dom Miguel, 656. 

Don Carlos, 656. 

Donald Bane, 13^ 

Dorset, Marquis of: see “Suf- 
folk, Duke of” (Mary I’s 
reign). 

Dost Mohammed, 686-7. 
Douglas, Archibald, fourth 
Earl, 205, 287. 

— Catharine, 289. 

— Gawain, 295. 

— George, 308. 4 

— Sir James, 145, 146, 148, 285. 
“Douglas Larder”, the, 146. 
Douglases, the (Scot.), 205, 

287, 290-2, 294-5. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 315, 316, 
320. 

Drogheda stormed, 430. 
Druids, 3. 

Drummond, Irish Under-Sec- 
retary, 645. 

Dual Control (Egypt), 675. 
Dudley (Henry VII’s reign), 

. 2 3 6 - . , 

— Lord Guildford, 272, 274. 
Duncan, King of Scotland, 

— Admiral, 528. 

Dundas, Lord Melville, 573. 
Dundee, Viscount, 433. 
Dunkirk, capture of, 399; 

sold to France, 400, 41 1; 
besieged by Duke of 
York, 525. 

Dunstan, 20, 38-40. . 

Dupletx, 468. ' ' 

Duquesne, Fort, 465, 469, 472. 1 


Durham, 700. 

Dutch War, the, 397-8, 401, 
402. 

Dynastic- marriages , 233,238- 
40. 

Ealdorman , 9, 10. 

East Anglia, kingdom of, 6, 
Easter, observance of, 16. 
Eastern Question , the, 650-1, 
652. 655, 670-2. 

East India Company , 403-4, 
406, 476, 503, 4x2, 513, 

Ebbsfieet, 13^ 

Edgar, his reign, 39-40. 

— (Atheling), 58. 

Edinburgh, founded, 23. 
Edith, daughter of Earl God- 
win, 48. 

Edmund, King, 28. 

Edmund Ironside, 44. 

Edred, son of Edward the 
Elder, 37. 

Edric (Streona), 43-4. 
Education, progress of, 597-8. 
Edward the Elder, son of A 1 ‘ 
# fred, 35. 

— the Martyr, 42. 

-& 0 AZ Confessor, 45, 47, 50, 

5 1 - • 

Edward, Prince (Edward I), 
• son of Henry III, 97, 114, 
1 16. 19 

— I, as a legislator, 118-28; 

conquest of Wal#s, T28- 
30; his dealings with 
Scotland, 136-45. 

— II, at Bannockburn, 146-8; 

his character, 150; his 
favourites, 1 50 - 52 ; de- 
posed and murdered, 152. 

— Ill, accession, 154; over- 

throw of Mortimer, 154; 
wars with France, r 55- 
70. 

— Black Prince, 164-7, *69. 

— Prince, son of Henry VI, 

213,222,223,224. 

— IV, reign, 219-25. 

— Prince (Edward V), son of 

Edward I V#225, 226. 

— VI, succeeds to the throne, 

265 ; proposed marriage, 
266; supports the Re- 
formation, 271 ; death, 
272. 

— VII, 640, 684. 

Edwardes, Lieutenant, 693. 
Ed win, King of Northumbria, 

14, 15, 2x, 22, 23, 

— Earl of Mercia, 51, 52, 54. 
Edwy, son of Edmund the 

Elder, 38. 

Egbert, 21, 25-6, 28. . 

Egfrith, 24. 

Egypt, Bonaparte in, 528; 

our relations with, 674-80. 
Eikon Basilike, the, 388. 
Elba, 534, 554. 
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% Eleanor, wife of Prince Hen ry 
(Henry II), 74, 103. 

Henry III, 112. 

Llewelyn, ^29. 

Simon de Montfort, 

1 13. 

Eleven Years' Tyranny, the, 
360-7. 

Elfg-ar, son of Leofric, ex. 

Elgin, Lord, 700. 

Eliot, Sir John, 358, 359. 
Eliott, General, 511. 

Elizabeth Grey (Woodville), 
wife of Edward IV, 221. 

— of York, daughter of Ed- 

ward IV, 227. 

— Princess, daughter of 
Henry VIII (Queen Eliz- 
abeth), 274: see now 
“ Elizabeth, Queen. M . 

— Princess, daughter of 
James I, 332. 

Elizabeth, Queen, outlines of 
her policy, 282-5; her 
relations with Scotland, 
301-3, and with Mary 
Stuart, 308-14; the Ar- 
mada, 314-20; last d$ys, 
320-24. 

Emancipation, Catholk^og, 
e 581, 608, 644. 

— or Slaves, 703. 

Emma, wife ot Canute, ^5, 

• 46. 

Emmanuel, Victor, 662, 665. 

Empress of India, 695. 

Empson (Henry VIIs reign), 
236. 

Encumbered Estates Court 
(Ireland), 646. 

English Succession, War of 
the, 433. 

Enniskillen besieged, 434. 

Entail, 126. 

Entente Cor diale, the, 679. 

Boris (Earls), 11. 

- Episcopalians, under James 
I, 365 ; toleration of, 458. 

Erasmus, 238, 249, 253. 

Escheats (feudal fine), 107. 

Essex, kingdom of, 6. 

— Earl o£ (Thomas Crom- 
well) "see > 4 ‘ Cromwell ”, 

in Elizabeth’s reign, 

321, 425. 

— Countess of, in James I’s 


reign, 342. 

Earl or, in Charles 


I’s 


reign, 373, 376, 378. 
Ethelbald, King 01 Mercia, 
24. 

— son of Ethelwulf, 35. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, 13, 

14, 22. 

— son of Ethelwulf, 35. 
fSthelburga, 14, 15, 22, 23. 
Ethelfleda, 35. 

Ethelfrith, 7, 22. 

Ethelred.son of Ethelwulf, 28. 

— II {the Unready ), 34, 42-4. 


Ethelric, 22. 1 

Ethelwulf, son of Egbert, 26, j 
28, 

Eugene, Prince (of Savoy), j 
441, 442. 44:5* 444* 

Eustace ot Boulogne, 49. ; 

— the Monk, r 1 1. 

Evacuation of Boston, 507, 
Excise-duty, -192. 

Exclusion Bill, the, 414. 
Exhibition, Great (1851), 628. 

“Factories" established in 
India, 404. 

Factory system, 594-7. 
Fairfax, Lord, 378. 

— Sir Thomas, 379, 380, 387. 
Faikes de Brdautd, xxx-12. 
Falkland, Lord, 371, 376. 

Far East, our possessions in 

the, 682-4. 

Favourites, status of, 152-3. 
Fawkes, Guy, 341. 

Felton, 338. 

Fenian Society (in Ireland), 
646. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick, 471, 
472. 

— — Spain (in Henry VIX’s 

and VIII's reigns), 239, 
242. 

— II, Emperor of Germany, 

— Vll of Spain, 542. 

Ferr-ar, Bishop of ot. David’s, 

276. • 

Feudal System, 60-2, 64; its 
decay, 77, 167, 235; feudal 
clauses in Magna Carta , 
107: see 124-6, 410. 

Fidei Defensor (F. D. or Fid. 
Def. on our coins), origin 
of, 255. 

Field of Cloth of Gold, 245. 
Fifth Monarchy Men, 383, 

Fiji fsfands, 682. 

Fines, feudal, 83, 107. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
253, 2 59* 261. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 
582.^ 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, 580-1. 
Five Articles of Perth, 365, 
366. 

Five Members, the (Charles 
I’s reign), 107. 

Flambard, Ranuif, 66, 67. 
Flanders, Count of, 52. 
Florida, acquired, 477; given 
up, 51 x. 

Folk-moots, o, 10. 

Forster, Irish Secretary, 637. 

— Mr. (Jacobite), 483-4. 

Fox, Charles James, 522, 566- 
„ 7* 568. 572, £ 74 . € 

France: possessions in France 

under Henry U, 74-5; 
losses under King John, 
103; possessions ceded to 


Edward III, 167; see also . 
159, 169,. 177- (map), :18a; 
.■Calais, last. English piss- 
session, lost, 277. 

Franchise (1832), 611 ; (1867),.'' 
630. ' . 

Francis I of France, ',244, 245, 
247; II, 301, 303. 

— Joseph of Austria, 658. 

Franco-German War, 669-70. 

Frederick Barbarossa, 96. 

— Elector 'Palatine: (Ger- 

— I?lFrederfi the Great) 
of Prussia, 462, 470, 477. , 

Free Church of Scotland 
founded, 629, 

Freedom, love of, among 
the ' Saxons,' 8-10; ' town 
charters, 98^ struggle 
for, under King John, 
106-8; under Henry III, 
1x5-7; freedom of serfs, 
188; development of (six- 
teenth century), 349-50; 
freedom of speech in 
Parliament, 354 ; liberty 
of conscience, 409; free- 
dom of the press, 448; 
freedom for Jews and 
Catholics, 608; see also 
344* 347* 348. 35579 2 * 39*- 
4, 407-15, 4x6-8, 446-8, 
562. 

Free trade (see also “Anti- 
Corn Law League”), 607, 
620. 

F rench Revolution, 5x9 ; its 
influence on Ireland, 
580. 

Friars, their orders, 190-2. 

Frobisher, Martin, 317. 

Fuik of Anjou, 95. 

Fyrd, the, xx, 32, 77. 

Gaels, the, 2. 

Gage, General, 504, 507. 

Gahvay, Earl oh 444. 

Game Laws, 608, 

Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 263, 274. 

Garibaldi, 666. 

Gatacre, General, 712. 

Gates, General (American), 
509. 

Gaunt (Ghent), John of, Duke 
of Lancaster, x86, 194, 

* *95* *99- 

Gaveston, Piers, 150. 

General Assembly (Scot- 
land), 364. 

Geoffrey of Anjou, 52, 71, 74. 

— son of Henry II, 90. 7 

Geographical Discoveries in 

Henry VII’s reign, 237;.. 
in Elizabeth’s reign, 3x5- 
" 6, 320, 321: see also 

“Cook, Captain". 

George, Prince of Denmark, 
453* 
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George I, accession, 459 ; 
character, 487. 

— II, 487; for foreign and 

domestic affairs under 
these two reigns see pp. 
459-77 and 4T7-9 8 * „ 

— Ill, 48a; character, 561; 

for history of the reign, 
475-7. 499-592- 

— IV (as Regent), 603; char- 

acter, 603-4 ; accession, 
606; agrees to Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, 608; 
death, 609: see also 593, 
603-10. 

Germaine, Lord George, 508. 
GesitJiSy the, xi. 

Gibbon, Edward, 574. 
Gibraltar, capture of, 443 ; 
retained, 445, 460; siege 
of, 503, 510. 

Ginckel, General, 435. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 156-7, 
Gladstone, Mr., 612, 614, 619, 
625, 626, 630-4, 635-7, 638, 
671. 

— Viscount, 714. 

Glasgow Assembly (1638), 

366. 

Glastonbury, Abbey of, 38. 
Glencoe, massacre of, 457. 
Glendower, Owen, 304, 205. 
Gloucester, Earl of (Stephen’s 


reign), 71, 72. 

— Earl of (Henry Ill’s reign), 

1*4. 

— Duke of, Humphrey (son 

of Henry IV), 176, 179, 
210. 

— Duke of, Richard (Richard ! 

Ill), 325-6: see “ Richard 

HI”. . | 

Gloucester, siege of, 376. | 

Godfrey de Bouillon, 94. i 

Godolphin, Lord, 452. 
Godwin, case of (James I), 352. 

— Earl of Wessex, 45, 47-50. i 
Goldie, Sir George, 681. 
Gondomar, Spanish ambas- 
sador, 335. 

Good Parliament , the, 194. 
Gordon, General, 676. 

— Lord George, 565. 

— Riots, 565. 

Goschen, Mr., 639, 640. 
Gough, Lord, 689. 

Grafton, Duke of, 564. 
Graham, General, 551. 

— John (of Claverhous«), 
<,433-4* 

— Sir James, 619. 

— Sir Robert, 289. 

Grand Remonstrance , the 

Granule,’ iSri'iSja. 637. 
Grattan, Henry, 579. 
Graupian Hill, 3. 

Great Fire, the, 412. 

Great Plague, the, 4x2. 

Great Western, the, 590* 


1 Greek War of Independence, 
652-4. 

Greene (American general), 
510. 

Gregory the Great (Pope), 
story of, 13. 

— VII (Hildebrand), 82. 
Grenville, George, 500, 502, 

t 5 6 3j 

— Lord, 574. 

— Richard, 320. 

Grey, Earl, 609, 610,614, 615. 

— Lady Jane, 271, 274. 

— Sir Richard, son of Ed- 

ward IV’s queen, 226. 

— Sir Thomas, 209. 

Grocyn, 238, 253. 

Grouchy, French general, 

558. 559* 

Guadeloupe (West Indies), 
474* 

Guesclin, Bertrand du, 169. 
Guienne, expedition to(Henry 
VIII), 242. 

Guilds, regulation of, by Ed- 
ward I, 128; property 
forfeited, 267-8. 

Guise, Mary of, wife of James 
V oi Scotland, 296. 
Guisnes, surrendered, 277. 
Guizot, 657. 

Gunpowder, results of its 
use, 236. 

Gunpowder Plot , 341. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den, 398. • 

Guthrum, King of Danes, 30. 
Guy de Lusignan, 95. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 4. 

Halifax, Viscount and Mar- 
quis of, 416. 

Hamilton, Duke of, 387. 

— Patrick (martyr), 302. 

— Sir Patrick, 299. 

Hampden, John, 364, 371, 376. 
Hampton Court Conference , 

34& 

Hanover, influence of, 459. 
Hapsburg, house of, 239-40, 

Hardicanute, 45. 

Harfleur, siege and capture 
of, 171. 

Hargreaves, 586. 

Harley: see “Oxford, Earl 

Harold I (“ Harefoot ”), son 
of Canute, 45. 

— II, son of Earl Godwin, 48, 

49. 50. 5D 5 2 -5* 

— Hardrada, King of Nor- 

way, 53. 

Hartington, Lord (Duke of 
Devonshire),634, 636, 637, 
638, 629, 640. 

HastmgsXord (Richard Ill’s 
reign), 226. 

— Marquis of, 31S. 

— the Dane, 33. 


Hastings, Warren, 513-5, 
518, 571. 

Havana, capture or, 475, 477 
Havelock* General, 693, 694. 
Hawke, Admiral ( George 
IPs reign), 475. 
Hawkins, Sir John, 315, 320. 
Heathfield (Hatfield), 15, 23. 
Heights of Abraham (Que- 
bec), 474. 

Heligoland, 544. 

Hengist, 6. 

Henrietta Maria of France, 
wife of Charles I, 337, 

5 Princess, daughter of 

Charles I, 400. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
71. « 

— Prince, son of Henry II, 

— ■ vi, Emperor of Germany, 
97* 

-I of England, accession 
and marriage, 67 ; his 
reign, 68-70; recalls An- 
selm, 84. 

-il accession, 74; his pos- 
sessions, 74-5 ; his gene- 
policy, 75-80; his rela- 
xations with the Church ancj| 
with Becket, 80-90; death, 
9 90; his continental power 
and conquest of I relax#;!, 

— I?I, 109; growth of Parlia- 

ment, xog-xi; his reign, 
m-17. 

— IV, 170, 171, 197-8, 200; 

accession and reign, 
203-8. 

— V, 171-6; his character and 

policy, 209-10. ,, 

— VI, 176; French campaign, 

176-81; his marriage, 210; 
Cade’s insurrection, 21 1; 
struggle between Lan- 
caster and York, and de- 
position of the king, 212- 
9; his restoration, 223: 
death, 225. 

— VII (Earl of Ri^imond) at 

Bosworth, 227; charac- 
teristics and events of his 
reign, 233-40. 

I — VIII, as Prince of Wales, 
240; his reign— relations 
with France and Spain, 
241-6; reformation in 
England and breach with 
i Rome; Wolsey and the 

divorce question, 253-64; 

| his rule in Ireland, 421-2. 

— II of France, 302. 
Heptarchy , the (so-called), 21. 
Hereford, Earl of (William 

I’s reign), 62. 

j (Edward I’s reign), 

| 120. 

I — Duke of (Bolingbroke), 
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• .. afterwards Henry IV, 
202. 

Hereward th. Wake, 50. 
Heriots, 83. * 

Hertford, Earl of, Edward 
Seymour, in. Henry VIlTs 
reign- (Duke of Somerset 
in Edward VTs reign/, 
265-70: see “ Somerset, 
Duke of”. 

Hicks-Beach, Sir M., 639-40. 
Hicks Pasha, 676. 

High Church Movement 
(Oxford), 628-9. 

High Commission, Court of, 
347; 362, 417; an- 

nulled, 447, 

Hildebrand (Gregory VII), 
82, 

Hill, Sir Rowland (of Post 
Office), 391, 

Hispaniola, expedition to, 399. 
Hogarth, the painter, 574. 
Holkar, 518. 

Holy League , the, 243. 

Holy Roman Empire, 332. 
Home Rule, 635, 638, 640, 649. 
Hong-Kong ceded, 683. * 

Honorius, 5. 

Hood, Admiral (Lord), 4gftfe 
Mooker, Richard, 323. 
Hooper, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, 276. * 

Hd^ton, Sir Ralph, 374, 376, 
377- 

Horsa* 6. 

Hotham, Sir John, 372. 
Hotspur (Henry Percy), 205, 
287. 

Ho ward, Lord, of Effingham, 
3*7- 

Howe, Admiral (Lord), 526. 

— General, 507, 508. 

Hubba, 30. 

Hughes, General, 514. 
Huguenots, 337, 

Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice, the, 394. 

Hundred, the, 9. 

Hundred Days, the, 533. 
Hundred Years’ War, 155-81. 
Huskisson,gMr., 606, 607. 
Hussey, Lord, 261. 

Hyde, Anne, 41 1. 

— Edward (Lord Clarendon): 

see “ Clarendon, Earl 
of”. 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, 512. 
Hyder Ali, 514. 

Iceni, the, 3. 

Impeachment, distinguished 
from an Act of Attainder, 
122; right of, claimed by 
m the House of Commons, 
353- 357-8 i 447; instances 
, <w, 358, 3 6 ?- 4H- 454- 572. 

Imperial Conferences (Colo- 
nial), 7x5. 

Impositions, 353. 


Income tax, first imposed, 
620. 

Independents ., the (Dissenters 
jand party so called), 383. 
India, rise of trade with, 404; 
its various races, 466 ; its 
condition after 1707, 466 ; 
Dupleix and Clive, 468-9; 
Clive's successes, 476,5x2; 
career of Warren Hast- 
ings, 513-6; his succes- 
sors in the governorship, 
536-9; history of India 
since 1823 — the Sikh 
wars, the Mutiny, &c., 
685-98. 

India Board , the, 316. 
Indulgence , Declaration of, 

, 413* 4 I 7* 

Ini, King of Wessex, 24, 25. 
Innocent III, 104, 105. 

— VIII (Pope), 247. 
Instrument of Government , 

Interdiciffdhns reign), 105 ; 

(Henry VIH’s), 275. 
Investiture, Lay , 81, 84. 
Ireland, invaded in Henry 
II s reign, 91; visited by 
King John,. 101 ; condi- 
tion of, in reign of Henry 

VII, 420; Earls of Kil- 
dare, 421; under Henry 

VIII, 421; under Eliza- 
beth, 4^3; Shane O'Neill’s 
rebellion, and revival of 
Catholicism, 423 ; Des- 
mond rebellion, 424; Ty- 
rone’s rebellion, 424; 
horrors of Irish warfare, 
425; plantation of Ulster, 
426; rule of Strafford, 
426-8; the Irish rebellion 
(1641), 428; Cromwell in 
Ireland, 429-30; under 
Charles II, 430-x; under 
James II, 434, 375; Irish 

f iarliament ana penal 
aws, 575 ; political and 
economical condition of, 
576-7; emigration, 377; 
penal laws relaxed, Poy- 
ning’s Act repealed, 578- 
9; Henry Grattan, 579; 
Wolfe Tone and the 
United Irishmen, 580; 
the Fitzwilliam episode, 
580-1; French expedition, 
rise of Orangeism, Ulster 
disarmed, 581 ; the Irish 
rebellion (1758), 582 ; the 
Act of Union, .582-3; 
Catholic emancipation 
refused by George III, 
583 ; Daniel O’Connell 
and the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, 644; the tithe 
war, 644 ; repeal agita- 
tion, 645; the potato 
famine of 1846, 646 ; dis* 


■: 'establishment, of ' Irish 
Church, 647; "Parnell and 
■ the Land League, ' 647-8; 
Gladstone’s 'Land;.' Act, 
648; recent Irish 'legisla- 
tion and Home Rule, 
648-9, . 

I re ton., 386, 393. 

Iron industry, development 
of (before 1.81.5), 587. 

Isabella of Angouleme, wife 
of King John, 102. 

France, wife of Edward 

II, 151, 154. 

Ismail Pasha, 674. 

Italy axid War of Italian Libe- 
ration, 665-6. 


Jacobite Risings, 483-6. 
Jamaica, capture of, 399* 
slaves in, 616, 705. 
James I of Scotland, 289, 

II, 290, 

III, 291-2, 

— IV, 292-4. 

V, 294-6. 

VI, birth, 306; character, 
327, 330 ; his part in the 
Thirty Years' War, 332-6; 
plots against him, 339-42; 
his ministers, 342-3; sup- 
ports the Anglican party, 
344; Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 348; struggle be- 
tween king and parlia- 
ment, 349-55; establishes 
Episcopacy in Scotland, 


I of England: see “James 
VI”. 

— II, accession, 403, .415; 
chax*acter, 408; marriage, 
411; the Exclusion Bill, 
4x4; Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, 4x6; James’s ty- 
ranny, 4x6; Declaration 
of Indulgence, 4x7 ; the 
Revolution and flight of 
the king, 4x8 ; Scotland 
under James II, 420. 

Jameson Raid, 71 1. 

J arrow, 20. 

Jeffreys, Chief Justice, 416. 

Jenkins, Captain, 461, 

Jenny Gecldes, 366. - 

Jerome Bonaparte, King ol 
Holland, 542. 

J erusalem taken by the Arabs, 
93; by the Crusaders, 94; 
by Saladin, 95. . : 

Jervis, Sir John (Admiral): 

. see “ St. Vincent, Earl”. 

Jesuits ixi Elizabeth’s reign, 
3x2 ; in Ireland, 423. 

Jews, treatment of, in early 

times, 94-5 ; admitted to 

parliament, 608. 

Joan of Arc, 178-9. 

John, Prince (King John), son 
of Henry II, 101-2 ; his 
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quarrel with France and fluence of the Crown in Levellers , the (Cromwell’s 

loss of his dominions, later times, 612, 641. . time), 383, 3S9. 

102-3 ; quarrel with the Kirk, the, and its govern- Liberals, 615. 

Church, 102-5 ; invades . ment, 364-5. Lichfield, •'see of, 25. 

France, 105; grievances Kitchener, Lord, 680, 713. Lilia, 23. 

of his subjects—Magna Kioster- seven, capitulation Lille, captured, ^44. 

Carta, 106-8; French in- at, 470. Limerick capitulates to 

vasion, death of the king, Knighthood fees, 363. . William III, 435: see 575. 

108. Knox, John, 274, 300, 301, Limoges, capture of, by 

John, King of France, 164, 304. Black Prince, 169. 

165, 166, 167. Kruger, Paul, 710-13. Linacre, 238. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 574. Kymry, the, 8. Lisle, Lord: see “Warwick, 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of Earl of (Edward VTs 

Spain, 542, 551. Labour j>ariy in parliament, . reign)”, 

Joyce, Cornet, 386. 640. _ . Litany in English, 263. 

Jubilee of Queen Victoria, Lackland (surname of King Literature and Art, 574, 628. 

641. John), meaning, 101. Little Parliament , the, 392. 

Judges, 447. Ladysmith, 7x2, 713. Liverpool, Lord, ^74, 604, 

Julius Ca;sar, 1-2. Lake, General (Lord), 518. 606, 608. 

— II (Pope), 242, 248. La Marche, Count of, 102-3. Livery , 208, 229. 

Jumi&ges, Abbot or, 47, 50. Lambert, General, 395. Llewelyn of Wales, 129. 

Jury, trial by, early form of, Lancaster, Duke of, John of Local Government Board, 

9; progress towards, 78- Gaunt: see “Gaunt”. 643. 

80, ioj. . . —Earl of (Ed ward II’s reign), Lochleven, 308. 

Justice, Saxon, administra- 151, 153. Lollards, the, 195-6. 

tion and conception of, Land, tenure of, under feudal London, terminus of Roman 
9,18,19,78. system, 60, 124-6; entail, roads, 2; sacked and 

Justices in eyre, 78. 126; let on lease, 187; rj burned by the Iceni, 3; 

Justices of the Peace, 123, 642. sheep -farming, 187-8, pillaged by Danes, 28; 

Justiciary, Chief, 69, 112. 265 : see also 409, 648. «Hf#itained by Alfred, 32; 

Jutes, the, 6. Land League (Ireland), 648. adheres to the Saxo?. 

Lan franc. Archbishop of Can- line, 44; bishop of, men- 

Kabul, captured, 687. terbury, 63. 82. r tioned, 47; the "witan” 

Kandahar, captured, 687. Langton, Stephen, Arch- at, 49; William I , ad- 

Katherine of Aragon, 240, bishop of Canterbury, vances towards, 58; meet- 

255. 21, 104, 106, 1 12. ing of barons a&r xo6; 

France, wife of Henry Lansdowne, Lord, 639, 641. its privileges secured by 

V, 171, 175. Latimer, Bishop of Worces- Magna Carta, 108; Lon- 

Kay, John, *$6, ter, 2*53, 274, 276. . doners at the battle of 

Kennedy, Bishop of St. Laud, William, Archbishop Lewes, 114; attacked by 

Andrews, 294. of Canterbury, 344, 361-2. insurgents under . Wat 

Kent, Earl of, brother of Lauderdale, Earl of, 412, 419. Tyler, 186; Wyclif at, 

Edward II, 154, 204. Lawrence, Lord (Sir John), 194; gates closed against 

— Kingdom of, 13, 22. 689,693. the Lollards, 196; sup- 

Ket, Robert and William, — Sir Henry, 693. ports the Parliament m 

269. Lay hivestiture (of the the Civil War, 372; 

Khartoum, 676, 678, 680. clergy), 81-4. Charles I attempts to 

Khedive, 674. Learning, promoted by the advance upon, 374; Great 

Kildare, Earls of, 421-2. Church, 20; by Alfred, Plague and Fire, 412; 

Kimberley (South Africa), 33-4; advance of, under charter remodelled, 415; 

708, 7x2. Tudors, 237-8, 248, 253. William III arrives in, 

Kingmaker, the : see “War- Leicester, Earlof (Henry Ill's 4x8; Gordon^iots in, 565; 

wick, Earl of”. . reign): see “Montfort”. communication with (in 

Kings: power limited in — Earlof (Elizabeth’s reign), eighteenth century), 591; 

Saxon times, 9; elective 313. London mob and the 

rather than . hereditary, Leinster, Duke of, 578. Duke of Wellington, 610. 

io-n; meaning of title, Leith, siege of, 303. Londonderry, siege, of, 434. 

xi ; under feudal system, Leo X (Pope), 248. Longchamp, Justiciar, 101. 

60 ; office and duties, 69 ; Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 48, Long Parliament , the, 368, 
delegation of power, 70; 49. 382,388. 

power limited by Magna Leofwine, brother of Harold Lords, House of, represented 
Carta, 107; Tudor kings II, 50. in Simon de Montfort’ s 

absoIute,y36-7; the king’s Leopold, Emperor, of Ger- Parliament, 1 16; Fawkes’ 

prerogative, 351, 356; many (in William Ill’s plot against the House, 

arbitrary power abol- and Anne’s reigns), 437. 341 ; inclined to majxe 

ished by Long Parlia- — of Austria, 96, 97. terms with Charles. I 

ment, 368; .power after — - — Belgium, 656. (1643), 37576; Scottish 

the Restoration, 410; dis- Leslie, General (David), 367, representatives in, 458; 

pensing power; 416 ; sus- 389,390. influence under the 

pending power, 447 ; in- Letters of Junius, 564. Georges, 479-80 ; reject 
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Second Reform Bill, 610; Major-generals, the, 393. flight to England* 308; 

: working of, 613; reject Malcolm I, King of Scot* imprisonment and plots 

Home Rule, 638-9; their land, 37. against Elizabeth, 309- 

present position (1911), —11,132. 13 ; execution, 3x4. 

641. * — III (Canmore), 67, 133. Mary of Modena, Princess, 

Lome, (John) Lord of, 144. — IV, 76. second wife of James II, 

Lothian, ceded to Scotland, Malta, 528, 531, 535, 560. 417. 

3.0,13.2. . Mamelukes, the, 530. — Princess (Mary II). daugh- 

i^ouis, Prince (Louis VIII) of Man, Isle of, 23. ter of James II (till 1689), 

France, 108, i t t. Manchester, Earl of (Charles 402, 417: see then Mary 

— IX, 1 14. I's reign), 373, 377, 378. II, Queen". 

— XI, 222, 235. Manchester Massacre, 605. — II. Queen, accession, 446; 

— XII, 242, 243, 244. Manila, capture of, 475, 477. character, 450. 

— XIV, 400, 402, 41 t, 417, Mantes, taking of, 63. Masham, Mrs., 453. 

432-6, 437. Manufactures, 500, 5S6, 58S : Massacre at Limoges, 169. 

— XVI, 520-1, 522. see “Commerce’’. —of Amboy na, 403. 

— XVIII, 554. . Mar, Earl of, 456, 483-4. Cawnpore, 692. 

— Bonaparte, King of Hoi- March, Earl of, Edmund Glencoe, 457. 

lai^l, 542, 544. Mortimer, 204. Protestants in Ireland 

— Napoleon of France, 626, — Earl of, grandson of above, (1641), 428. 

658-^Sr, 665-6, 669-70. 198, 204. St. Bartholomew, 312. 

— Philippe of France, 655, — Earl of, Edward Plantage- St. Brice, 43. 

657. 658, 66 $, 666. net (Edward IV), 218." Massena, Marshal, 549. 

Louisburg (in Cape Breton Margaret, sister or Edgar Masulipatam, captured, 476. 
Island, North America), Athelmg, 59, 133. Matilda, wife of William I, 

capture of, 463, 472. — Maid of Norway, 136, 137. 52. 

Lucknow, sieges of, 694. — of Anjou, wife of Henry — (Maud), wife of Henry I, 

Luddite riots, 604. VI, 180, 210, 213, 218, 219, 67, 135. 

Luther, 250-3. • 220, 222, 224. — (Empress Maud), daughter 

Luxembourg, Duke of, 436. — Duchess of Burgundy (sis- of Henry 1, 70; her strug 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 619?®!® ter of Edward lV). 221. gles for the crown. 72-3. 

—daughter of Henry VII, Mauritius, captured, 544 ; re* 
Macadam, John, 588. . 240, 292, 294. tained, 560. 

Ij^acAlpin, Kenneth, King; of Maria Theresa of Austria, Maximilian I of Germany, 

- Scots, 131. 461, 462, 463, 469. 239, 244. 

Macaulay, Lord, quoted or Marie Antoinette, 520, 521. Mayflower, the, 348, 405. 
deferred to, 330, 436, 534, Marjory Bruce (Scotland), Maynooth College, 621. 

614. _ 288. Medina Sidonia, Duke of, 

Macbeth, King of Scotland, Marlborough, Duchess of, 318, 319. 

i33* 453* 495* Meer Jaffier, 476. 

Macdonald, Flora, 486. — Duke of, 418, 435, 438-44, Mehemet Ali, 654, 657. 

Macdonalds of Glencoe, 457. 449, 453. Melbourne, Lord, 614, 615, 

Mackay, General, 434. Marlowe, Christopher, 323. 616-8. 

Madeleine, wife of James V Marprelate Tracts, 322, 347. Mendicant Orders, 190. 

of Scotland, 296. Marriages, royal, 199. Mendoza, Spanish envoy. 

Mad Parliament, the, 113. Mar’s Rebellion (1715), 483. 312,314. 

Madras taken by the French Martinique (West Indies), MenschikotF, Prince, 660. 

and exchanged, 463. 474, 476, 477. Menteith, Sir John, 143. 

Madrid, Prince Charles and Mary, sister of Henry VIII, Mercia, kingdom of, con- 
Buckingham at, 335; 23.3. verted, 15, 16; its rise, 

occupied and evacuated, — Princess, daughter of 23-5 ; falls to decay, 25, 

443. Henry VIII (Mary I), Merciless Parliament, the, 

Magdaldle College, Oxford, 244, 259, 272. 201. 

417. — I, accession, 273 ; char- Mesne-tenants, 60 . 

Magna Carta, 21, 106-8; acter, 273; reign, 273-8. Methodists, 497. 

confirmed by Henry III, — of Guise, wife of James V Methuen, Lord, 712. 
in; important clause of Scotland, 296, 301, 303. Metternich, 651-2, 658. 
omitted by Henry III, — Stuart, Queen of Scots, Mete surrendered, 670. 
in; confirmed by Ed- birth, 296; plans for her Militia, origin of our, 77. 

ward I, 109, 120; the im- marriage, 266; sent to Millenary Petition, 348. 

portant clause replaced France, and marries the Milner, Lord, 712. 

by Edward I, 120. Dauphin, 267; returns to Milton, John, 364. 

Magnum Concilium, 6 9. Scotland, 304; marries Ministry of all the Talents, 

Mahdi, the, 676-8. Darnley, 305 ; murder of 574. 

Maine (France), taken by Rizzio, 306; birth of a Minorca, captured, 444; re- 

William, Duke of Nor- son (James VI), 306; tained, 445 ; otherwise 

mandy, 52; falls to Prince after Darnley’s murder mentioned, 460, 469-70. 

Henry (Henry II), 74. marries Bothwell, 307; 477* 5 IO » S ri » S3 1 ’ S 66 - 

Main Plot, 340. Carberry Hill, Loch- Minto, Lord, 698. 

Maitland of Lethington, 303. leven, Langside, 307-8 ; Mirebeau, Castle of, 103. 
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Mise of A miens, 114. 

— of Oxford , 11 3. 

Model Parliament (Edward 
I), 1 19. 

Monasteries, early, 17; re- 
vival of, under Dunstan, 
39; Lesser Monasteries 
suppressed, 260; Greater 
Monasteries suppressed, 
262; uses of, to the poor, 
2 66; effects of dissolution , 
266. 

Monck (General and Ad- 
miral), 391, 395, 401, 418. 

Money Bills, 446, 641. 

Monks, 19-20, 190-1. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 414, 
415, 416, 420. 

Monopolies , 322, 3 63. 

Mons, capture of, 444. 

Montague (or Montacute), 
Lord, the King-maker s 
brother, 220, 223. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 472-4. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of 
Leicester, 43 ; his career, 

Montreal," captured, 475. 

Montrose, Marquis of, 380-1, 

389* 

Moore, Sir John, 545. 

Morcar, Earl of Northum- 

w b ria* 5 53» 59- 

More, Sir Thomas, 253, 257, 
259, 261. 

Mortimer, Anne, 209. 

— Roger, 151, 154. 

— Sir Edmund, 204. 

Mortmain , Statute of : see 

“ Statutes". 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, 236. 

— Earl of, 306, 308. 

Mountjoy, Lord, 425. 

Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
ham, 206. 

Municipal Corporations , 595, 
616. 

Murat, King of Naples, 542. 

Murray, Earl of (Regent of 
Scotland), 31 1. 

— Lord George, 485. 

Mutiny at Spithead, 527; at 

the Nore, 527. 

— Indian (or Sepoy), 691-8. 

Namur, capture of, 436, 443. 

Nana Sahib, 492. 

Napier, Sir Charles (Ad- 
miral), 657. 

— (General), 687. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, cam- 
paign in Italy, 524; 
Egyptian campaign, 528- 
30; in Syria, 530; attacks 
Austria, 532; treaty of 
Amiens, 533? the Napo- 
leonic war — attempted 
invasion of England, 535- 
41 ; growth of his power 
and the Continental Sys- 


tem, 541-5; the Penin- 
sular War and his down- 
fall, 546-54; “ the hundred 
days ", 554-60. 

Natal, annexed, 706. 

National Debt, 450, 488, 501, 
57 2 * 

National feeling , growth of, 
235,241,650. 

National League and Cove- 
nant, 366, 367 

Navy, under Alfred, 32; Eng- 
land as a sea power, 167; 
under Elizabeth, 315-6, 
317-20; supports the 
Parliament (in reign of 
Charles I), 372 ; under 
the Commonwealth, 397- 
8; supremacy at sea, 435; 
doings, 401, 442, 461, 470, 
475* 526, 527-8, 530, 533, 
537-41* 544, 554, 654. 

Nelson, Horatio, at Cape St. 
Vincent, 527; in pursuit 
of Napoleon, 528; battle 
of the Nile, 530-1 ; battle 
of Copenhagen, 533; Nel- 
son and Viileneuve, battle 
of Trafalgar, 537-41. 

Nevilles, the (Edward TV’s 
reign), 213, 215, 216, 217, 
224. 

Newcastle, Earl of (Charles 
Ts reign), 374, 378. 

— Duke of (George II s 
reign), 469, 485. ,494* 5 62 - 

New Forest, the, 65, 67, 

Newfoundland acquired, 445; 
otherwise mentioned, 477, 
699. 

New Model Army, the, 379, 

XT 383. 389. 408. 

Newspapers, 592-3. 

New Style, the, 494. 

New Zealand, 703, 713. 

Ney, Marshal, 555-6. 

^Nicholas II, Emperor, of 
Russia, 659, 664. 

Nicholson, General, 693, 694. 

Nigeb Bishop of Ely, 75. 

Nigeria, 681. 

Nightingale, Florence, 664. 

Ntthsdale, Earl of, 484. 

Nobles, in early times, 10, 11; 
under the feudal system, 
60, 62, 63; how affected 
by the W ars of the Roses, 
230-1; power in later 
times, 479-80. 

Non conformists, 345-8, 405, 
448,485. 

Non-jurors, 449. 

Non-resistance, 409, 453. 

Nore, mutiny at the, 527. 

Norfolk, Earl of (Edward I’s 
reign), 120. 

— Duke of (Richard II’s 
reign), 202; another 
(Henry VIII's reign): see 
“Surrey, Earl of”; an- 


other (Henry VIII’s 
reign), son of above, 261, 
263; another (Elizabeth's 
reign), 310, 31 1. 

Norham, &ward of Scottish 
claims at, 138. 

Normandy becomes a duke- 
dom, 46; falls to Robert, 
son of the Conqueror, 66; 
invaded and acquired by 
William II, 67; conquered 
by Henry I, 68; comes to 
Prince Henry (Henry II), 
74; lost by King John, 
103. 

Normans, their early history, 
46; early connection with 
England, 46-7; influence 
in England und^r Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 47- 
56; England under Nor- 
man Kings, 56-74. 

North, Lord, 503, 516, 565-6. 

North Bmton , the, 563. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, 
634. 

Northmen: see “Danes”. 

Northumberland, Earl of, 
*Percy (Richard II's and 
Henry I V’s reigns), 205-6, 
another (Elizabeth’s 
reign), 310. * 

— Duke of (Edward Vi’s and 
r Mary I’s reigns), 271-3. 

Northumbria, Kingdom 
converted, 15 ; the district 
divided, 21 ; its decline, 
23-4. . 

Nott, General, 687. 

Nova Scotia, acquired, 445. 

Oates, Titus, 413, 415. 

O’Brien, Smith, 646. 

O’Connell, Daniel, 608, 616, 
621, 643-4, 645. 

O’Connor, Rodenc, 91. 

— Feargus, 624. 

Offa, King of Mercia, 24. 

Off as Dyke, 25. 

Odo, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, 38, 39. 

— Bishop of Bayeux, 59, 62, 

63, 67. fi t 

Olaf, King of Norway, 43. 

Oldcastle, Sir John (Lord 
Cobham), 196. 

Old Style, the, 494. 

O’Neill, Shane, 423. 

Opium, trade in, 683. 

Orange Free State, 706, 712. 

— Prince of, William of 
Nassau (in Elizabeth’s 
reign), 313. 

— Prince of, William (until 

1689, afterwards William 
III), 418: see “ William r 
III 

Orangemen, 581. 

Ordainers, 150. 

Ordeal , trial by, 18, 79, 8a 
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^Orders in Council (against (1470), 247-8 ; Luther's Acts against the Pun- 

France), 544. quarrel with Rome, 250-3; tans, 409-10, 41 1, 413; 

Or di nances (rzigxi or Edward the Reform movement dissolved, 414; new par- 

U)» VS 0 * _ ___ , in England, 253-4; the Hament, 4x4-5 ; no parlia- 

Orford, Earl of: see*“Wal- Reformation Parliament ment from 1681-5, 415; 

P°l e • and Henry VIII's breach parliament and James II, 

— Lord: see “Russell, Ad- with Rome, 257-63; the 415,417; parliament and 

miral”. Reformation under Ed- its powers after the Re- 

Orleans, Duchess of, 402. ward VI, 267-9, 270 ; volution, 446-8; its oppo- 

— Duke of, prisoner at Agin- Catholic reaction under sition to William III, 450; 

court, 174* Mary and Philip, 275- underQueen Anne, 451-6; 

— Duke of, 400, 484. 7; religious settlement rise ot the cabinet sys- 

— Maid of, 178-9. under Elizabeth, 278-82 ; tem, 478-80; working ot 

— siege of, 178. Elizabeth excoramuni- the constitution since 

Ormonde, Marauis (and cated by Pius V, 311. 1832, 612-4. 

Duke) of (Charles I*s Paris, city of, occupied by Parliament, Acts of : see 
and II’s reigns), 431 ; (in Henry V, 175 ; Henry VI “Statutes”, 

Queen Anne’s reign), 444, crowned at, 171; retaken Parliaments: the Mad, 113; 
45^4^3*. by Charles VII of France, the Model, 1 19 ; the Good, 

Orostus’s History and Geo - 180: see also under 194; the Addled. , 353; 

grafhy, 33. “Treaties”. the Long, 367-72 ; the 

Orsini, 625-6. Parish schools (Scotland), Short, 368; the “Rump", 

Ostorius Scapula, 2. 45 8. 388-91 ; the Little, 392 ; 

Oswald, King of Northum- Parker, Matthew, Archbishop the Cavalier , 409. 

hria, 15. of Canterbury (Eliza- Parma, Prince of, 313, 314. 

Oswy, King of Northumbria, beth’s reign), 279. 318. 

16. — Richard (mutiny at the Parnell, Charles, 647-8, 649. 

Oudh, dSmexed, 690. Nore), 527. Parr, Catherine, 264, 268. 

Outram, Sir James, 694. Parliament, origin, powers, Parsons, the Jesuit, 312. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, 342. and growth in Saxon Passive obedience (doctrine 

Oxford, city of, besiegeMltt times, 10,11,12; ■personal of), 344, 351, 356,409-10, 

® Stephen, 72 ; parliament and representative go- 453. 

at (Henry III V reign), vernment, 56 ; the Great Paul I of Russia, 533. 

^13; “Cardinal College’® and Ordinary Councils — Paulinus, 14, 15. 

(wow Christ Church), Magnum Concilium and Peasantry, under feudal sys- 

founded, 255; Erasmus Curia JZegis, 69; the tem, 60-1; revolt under 

at, ^49; Puritans at, 347; making ot parliament, Wat Tyler, 182-8. 

Charles I at, 374* 3795 100, 107, 109-11; parlia- Peel, Sir Robert, 606, 607, 

Charles I leaves and ment of Simon de Mont- 615, 618-23, 625, 645. 

goes to Scotch camp, fort, 115-6; of Edward I, Pelham, Henry (George ITs 

382; parliament meets at, 118-9, 121-3; under Ed- reign), 482, 494. 

415; university attacked ward II, 150; its weak- Pembroke, Earl of (William 

by James II, 416-7. ness, 153, 198, 210, 236; Marshal) (under John 

— Earl of (Harley), 454, 456, Statutes of Labourers and Henry III), 11 1. 

488. passed, 184-5; Henry Penal Laws against Catho- 

Oxfordmovement, the, 628-9. yiH's Reformation par- lies, 575, 578. 

^ liament( 1529-36) and its Penda, King of Mercia, 15, 

Palatinate (Germany), 334, Acts, 257-60; under Eliza- 23, 24. 

336. beth, 322 ; struggle be- People's Charter , the, 624. 

Palatine earldoms, 62. tween King and Parlia- Perceval, Mr., 574, 607. 

Pale, the (Ireland), 421. ment under James I, Percy, Henry, Earl of North- 

Palmer, 588. 349“5S5 under Charles I, umberland (Richard II’s 

Palmerston Jfcord, 615, 624-5, 355-60; no parliament and Henry IV’s reigns), 

626-7, 655-8, 659, 660, 664, from 1629-40, 360-7 ; the 202. 

667-9. Short and the Long Par- — - Henry (Hotspur), 204, 287. 

Pampeluna, surrender of, 552. liament, 367-72; the Self- — ■ Mattathias, 205, 206. 

Papacy, the: Monarchy v, deny big Ordinance, 379; — Thomas, Earl of Wor- 

Church (Henry II), 80-9; supports Presbyterian- cester, 205, ao6. 

King John’s quarrel with ism, 385; the “Rump” Perth, murder of James I at, 
the Church, 103-5 ; anti- Parliament and Crom- 289; Knox's sermon at, 

papal feeling in Eng- well, 388-91; Barebone’s 302; the five Articles of, 

land, 189-92; legislation Parliament, 392; the first 365; taken by Cromwell 

against papal claims, 192; and second Protector- 390. 

the “Great Schism ”,193; ate Parliaments, 393-4; Peterborough, Earl of, 443. 

Wyclif and Lollardism, Monck’s Parliament, 395; Peterloo, 605. 

% 193-6; the Popes and the Act of Indemnity and Peter s-pence, 259. 

New Learning, 238, 247; Oblivion passed by Con- Peter the Hermit, 94. 

sack of Rome and cap- vention Parliament, 408- Petiticmers , 414. 

ture of Pope Clement VI I, 9; the Cavalier Parlia- Petition of Right, the, 359. 

345; decline of the papacy ment (1661-79) and its Petty jziry, %o. 
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Philip Augustus , King- of 
France, 96, 101, 102, 105, 
106. 

Philip IV of France, 120, 160. 

— VI, 157, 160. 

— II of Spain, 274, 277, 3x6. 
Piets, 6, 7, 15, 23, 24, 130. 
Pilgrimage of Grace, the, 

261. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the, 405. 
Pindaris, the (India), 5x8. 
Pitt, William (the elder), 
(Earl of Chatham), 471, 
475* 495-6* 5 02 > 5°9> 562, 
564. 

— William (the younger), 
516, 521, 522, 533, 534. 

w 539* 54i. 569-73. 

Pius II (Pope), 247. 

— V (Pope), 282, 311. 

Plevna, defence of, 671. 
Plots : 

Babington’s Conspiracy, 

Bye 4 Plot, 339. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 
605. 

Gunpowder Plot, 341. 

Main Plot, 340. 

Orsini’s Plot (France), 625. 
Ridolfi’s Plot, 3ir. 
Rye-house Plot, 415. 
Throckmorton’s Plot, 312. 
Titus Oates’ Plot, 413. 
Pocket boroughs , 480, 61 1. 
Poitou falls to Prince Henry 


Pole, 


(Henry II), 74. 
;, Reginald 
Pole), 274, 27* 


(Cardinal 


Polish question, tfie, 668. 

Pollock, Sir Alexander (Field 
Marshal), 687. 

Poll-tax , the, 186. 

Pondicherry, captured, 476. 

Pontoise, captured, 175. 

Pope, Alexander (poet), 574. 

Population, growth and cen- 
tres of, and influx into 
the towns, 594. 

Porteous Riots, 492. 

Portland, Duke of (George 
Ill’s reign), 568, 574. 

Porto Bello, 445, 460. 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, 407. 

Portugal in the East, 4034 
invaded by Napoleon, 
541; aided by Britain, 

_ .545* .548, 549* 

Posidonius, 1. 

Post Office, improvement of 
system, 591-2. 

Potato famine (Ireland), 622, 

646. 

Poundage , 352, 357. 

Poyning, Sir Edward, 421, 
576. 

Poyning' s Lavd, 576. 

Prcemunire , statute of: see 
“Statutes", 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 461, 


Prayer Book (1549)* 2 ( 5 8 ; 
another (1552), 270 ;. ac- 
cepted, with alterations, 
in reign of Elizabeth, 
279-80; adopted in Scot- 
land, 302. 

Presbyterianism established 
in Scotland, 458. 

Presbyterians (of Scotland), 
346, 348, 365, 376, 382, 386, 
389; (of England), 345. 

Press, the, 347; liberty of, 448. 

Pretender, the elder, 417, 456, 
484. 

— the young, 484. 

Pride's Purge , 387. 

Prince of Wales, title of, 129. 

Printing, introduction of, 234. 

Protectionists , 623. 

Protectorate , the, 393-4, 

395”6. 

Protector Somerset, 265-70. 

Protestantism, establishment 
of, in England, 279: see 
also “ Reformation 

Protestants, in Bohemia, 334 ; 
in France, 337: see “Hu- 
guenots in Ireland, 429. 

Protestation (House of Com- 
mons, James I’s reign), 
3$4* 

Provisions , Papal, 192. 

— of Oxford, 113-4. 

Prynne, the Puritan, 363. 

Pulteney, William, 491. 

Punjab, 685, 688*9. 

Puritans, their various sec- 
tions and views, 344-6; 
in Elizabeth’s reign, 347- 
8; in James Fs reign, 
348-9; Acts against 
them (Charles II’s reign), 
409-10. 

Purveyance, 107. 

Pym, John, 368, 369, 371, 374, 

„ 376* 

Pytheas, x, 

Quatre Bras, 555. 

Quebec, captured, 474. 

Quiberon Bay, 475, 525. 

Radicals, 614. 

Railways, introduction of, 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 321, 340. 

Ralf, Earl of Chester, 72. 

— Norfolk, 72. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, 287. 

Ranjit Singh, 685, 688. 

Rathlin isle, 145. 

Ravenspur, 223. 

Rebellions; English against 

William I, 59; Wat 
Tyler’s, 186; Welsh a- 

g ainst Henry IV, 204 ; 

ercies against Henry 
IV, 205 Jack Cade’s, 
211 ; Y orkist (Henry VII’s 
reign), 228; Pilgrimage 


of Grace, 261; of peas-* 
ants against Edward^ 


VI, 268-9; Ket’s, 269; 
Wyatt’s, against Mary 
I, S75; in Scotland, a- 
gainst Mary Stuart, 307- 
8; Tyrone’s (O’Neifi’s), 
in Ireland, against Eliza- 
beth, 424 ; Scotland, 
against Charles I, 366-7; 
Ireland, against Charles 
I, 428; England, against 
Charles I, 372-82, 387; of 
Covenanters in Scotland, 
against Charles II, 419; 
Monmouth’s, 416 ; Earl 
of Mar’s, in Scotland 
(17x5), 4S3; of 1745 in 
Scotland, 484 Ireland 
(179 8), 582; in Canada, 
699. 

Recusants (reign of Eliza- 
beth), 280. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, 

66 °. 

Redmond, Mr., 649. 

Reform, Parliamentary, 609- 
xo, 61 1, 627, 637?* 

Reformation, the, in Ger- 
_ m any, 246-53; in Eng- 

<fl^*tand, 253-73, 282-4 ; m 
Scotland, 288, 297-30^? 

Regicides, the, 408. 


Remonstrance , the (Charles 
I’s reign), 370, * 

Renaissance, the Italian, 246. 
* ‘ Repeal of Union ” agitation 
in Ireland, 645. 

Reporters admitted to parlia- 
ment, 612. . 

Retainers , 208, 229. 
Revenues, in Norman times, 
63-4, 66, 68, 75-6, 83; 
in Plantagenet times, 122; 
in Reign of Henry VIII, 
236; for other times see 
“ Benevolences”, “ Tan- 
nage”, “Poundage”, 
“Excise". 

Rhd, isle of (France), 337. 
Rhodes, Cecil, yn, 
Richard, Prince (Richard I), 
conduct to Henry II, 
90. 

— I, accession and character, 

96, 98; joins thecrusades, 
96-7; reign and death, 09. 

— II pacifies the rebels under 

Wat Tyler, 186-7; op- 
poses the Lollards, 196; 
his dealings with the 
“Appellants”, 201-2; 
' goes^ to Ireland, returns, 
and is deposed, 202 ; chis 
death, 204. 

— Ill receives the crown, 226; 

his conduct and death, 
227. 
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^ Richard, Prince, son of Ed- 
ward IV, 226, 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 337, 338. 

Richmond, Earl of (father of 
Henry VII), 214. 

— Earl or (Henry VII), 224: 
see “ Henry VI I”. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, 
274, 276. 

Ridolii s plot, 311. 

Right of Search, 509. 

Rivers, Earl, 221, 223, 226. 

Rizzio, David, 306. 

Roads, improvement of (be- 
fore 1815), 588^ 

— Roman, in Britain, 4. 

Robert, Abbot of Jumi6ges, 

— o^ M obtain, 62. 

— Duke of Normandy (son 
of William I), 63, 66-8. 

— of Beileme, 67,68. 

Salisbury, Bishop, 69, 

72. 

— Earl of Gloucester, 71, 72. 

— II of Scotland, first Stuart 
sctajtreign, 288. 

— Ill, Kang: of Scotland, 2%. 

Roberts, Lord, 695, 713. 

Rochelle, La, 337. 

Roches, Peter des, 112. 

Rochester, Earl of, 416. 

Rockingham, Marquis qf, 
3^02, 563, 568. 

Rodney, Admiral (Lord), 5x0. 

Rogen, Earl of Hereford, 62. 

Rogers, John, 263, 276. 

Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 206. 

Rolf the Ganger, 46. 

Roman Catholics, 341-2, 413, 
429; penal statutes a- 
gainst, 575, 578: see also 
“Statutes"; in Ireland: 
see ‘‘Ireland”. 

Romans in Britain, 1-5. 

Rome, sack of, 245; capture 
of, 670. 

Rooke, Sir George (Admiral), 
442. 

Root and Branch Bill, 369. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, 694. 

Rosebery^,ord, 639. 

Roses , Wars of the, causes, 
outlines, and features of 
the struggle, 197-227, 231; 
general remarks, 229, 
233. 

Rothesay, Duke of (son of 
Robert III), 289. 

Rotten boroughs , 480, 61 1. 

Rouen, death of William I at, 
65; taken by Henry V, 
17 5; Joan of Arc burnt 
at, 178. 

Rousseau referred to, 520. 

Royalists, 372-3. 

Rump , the (Parliament), 388- 

_ 9*. 391. 395* 

Kunmmede, 106. 

Rupert, Prince, 373, 378, 379. 


Russell, Admiral, 433, 449. ! 

— Lord William, Jig. 

Lord J ohn (and E arl), 615, 

622, 623, 624-5, 636, 627, ! 
630. ' ' # , . . ! 

Russia, Napoleon's invasion 
of, 550. 

Ryehouse Plot, 415. 

SachevereU, Dr., 453. 

Sackville, Lord George, 474, 

. SoS. 

Saints, early British, 13. 

Saiadin, 95-6, 

Salic Law, 160, 

Salisbury, Earl of (John’s 
reign), 105-6; (Henry Vi's 
reign), 178, 21 xj another, 
216. 

— Earl of (Cecil), (James I's 

reign), 332, 342. 

— Marquis of, 634, 638, 639, 

; 67 x» 

Salisbury, Oath at, 64. 

San Sebastian, capture of, 
(Peninsular War), 552, 

Santa Cruz attacked by 
Blake, 399, 

Saratoga, capitulation of, 
508. 

Savage, Jchn, 314. 

Savonarola, 249. 

Savoy, Duke of, 442. 

Sawtr6, William, 196. 

Saxe, Marshal, 463. 

Saxon Chfonicle , the, 33. 

Saxons, invasions, 5-12; com- 
ing of Christianity, 12-21; 
the early kingdoms, 21-6; 
Danish invasions, 26-34; 
the Saxon Golden Age, 
34-40; downfall, 40-54. 

Save and Sele, Lord, 21 x. 

Schism , the Great , 193. 

Schleswig-Holstein question, 
the. 668. 

Scientific progress after 1815, 
589-94. 

Scinde, annexation of, 687. 

Scone, 144. 

Scotland: uniting of Piets, 
Scots, Britons,. and 
Angles, 130; kingdom 
of Strathclyde, 37, 132; 
Lothian ceded to Scot- 
land, 40, 132; Macbeth, 
133; Malcolm III (Can- 
more) and Queen Mar- 
garet, 133; Celt and 
Saxon reunited under 
David, 134; Malcolm at 
war with William I, 59, 
67, 134; royal marriages, 
134-5; war with Stephen, 
71, 135; capture of Wil- 
liam the Lion, who pays 
homage to Henry II, 90, 
135; relations between 
the two countries, 76, 136; 
dealings of Edward I 


. with Scotland, . 136-40; 
struggle for Scottish in- 
^ dependence under ' Wal- 
lace and' Bruce, 140-8; 

. .Scotland' wins, 148; alli- 
ance with France, 157; 

. Edward' Bafiiol and the 
"battle of Dupplm, 157-9 ? 
Halidon Hill, 159; Scots 
at the battles ot Beaugd, 

, Crevant, and Verneuil, 
176; defeat at Homildon 
Hill, 205; Lambert Sim- 
ne! and Perkin Warbecfc , 

■ in Scotland, 228; Scottish 
marriage(James XV), 341,* 
Flodden, 2444 Somerset’s. 
Scottish policy, .266 ; the 
. House, of Stewart, ' 285- 
97; the reformation, 297-. 
301; Scotland and Eliza- 
■■ both , 301-5; Mary Stuart, 

' 304-14 . (see “.Mary. 

Stuart”); union of 
crowns, .329; James I’s 
policy in Scotland, #5; 
Charles. I and. the new 
service book, 365-6; the 
Covenant, 366 ; rebels 
against Charles I, 367.; 
helps English Parliament 
against Charles I, 376; ■ 
the Solemn League and 
Covenant , 376; Scotch 
army enters' England, 
377-8; Scotch royalists, 
380-2; Scotch army 
leaves England, 385; 
Scotch ' army ■ ■ re-enters 
England to help Charles 
I, 387; Covenanters in 

g ower, 389; Scotch Pres- 
yterians adhere to 
Charles II, 390; Crom- 
well in Scotland, 390 ; 
Monck in Scotland. 391, 
395; Episcopacy restored, 

'■ 419; Covenanters perse- ' 
cuted, 4x9; rising of 
■ ..'/Covenanters, ■ ; 419-20; 

Scotland under James II, 

. 420; Jacobite. 'resistance' 
to William 111, 433-4; con- 
dition of Scotland in 1689, 
457 - 8 ; Parliamentary 
union with England, 458; 
progress of Scotland 
since union, 458-9 ; Re- 
bellion of 17x5, 483-4; op- 
position to excise duties, 
the Porteous riots, 492-3; 
electoral system before 
1832, 480-1 ; Rebellion of 

Scott! 4 Jir\v^ter, 574 
Scrope, Archbishop of York, 
206. 

— Lord, 209. v 
Scutage, 77, 106, 

Sebastopol, 661, 664-5. 
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Secular clergy, 39. 

Self-denying Ordinance , the, 
379 * 

Senlac Hill, 54. 

Serfs (or villeins), 54* become 
gradually free, 188. 

Seringapatam, capture of, 
5 * 7 * 

Seven Bishops, trial of the, 

^ 4 * 7 * 

Seven Years' War , the, 463, 
469-76. 

Severus, Emperor, 4. 

Seymour, Lord, High Ad- 
miral (Edward Vi’s 
reign), 268. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of (Charles 
IIs reign) : (see also 
"“Ashley, Lord”), 412, 
413, 415;. a different one 
( Victoria's reign), 597. 

Shannon , the (ship), 554. 

Sharp, Archbishop (Scot- 
land), 419. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 566, 
563 . 

Sheriff, 9. 

Ship-money, 363, 364. 

Shire-moots , 9. 

Shires , 9. 

Shori Parliament, the, 368. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of (Henry 
VTs reign), 181; (Anne's 
reign), 456. 

Sibylla, wire of Guy de 
Lusignan, 95, 96. 

Sidmouth, Lord: see “Ad- 
dington”. 

Sidney, Algernon, 415. 

— Sir Philip, 314, 323. 

Sigiric, successor of Dun- 

stan, 42. 

Sigtric, Danish King of 
Northumbria, 36. 

Silures, the, 2. 

Simnel, Lambert, 228. 

Simony in early church, 81. 

Sinclair, Oliver, 296. 

Sindhia, 518. 

Siward, Earl of Northum- 
bria, 48, 49. 

Sixtus IV (Pope), 247. 

Slavery, negro: begun, 315; 
gradual abolition, 615, 
705: see 445. 

Slaves in England, 8, 60-r. 

Smith, Adam, 570. 

— Captain John, 404. 

— Sir Sidney, 531. 

— W. H., 639. 

Smithfield Club, 585. 

Social Progress (1750-1909), 

594-603. 

Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, the, 376. 

Somerset, Duke of (Henry 
Vi’s reign), 210, 211, 212; 
another (Edward I V's 
reign), 220, 224. 

— Duke of (Edward Vi’s 


reign) (see also 

d, Earl of”), 265-70. 


w , ,. v Hert- 
ford, „ w , 

Somerset, Earl of (James I’; 
reign), 342. 

Sophia, Electress of Han- 
over, 447, 455. 

Soudan, our relations in the, 
675-80. 

Soult, Marshal, 545, 549, 551, 

South African colonies, his- 
tory and development of, 
703-16. 

South Sea Bubble, 489. 

Spain, the Hapsburgsin, 240; 
alliance with England, 
240; the League of Cam- 
bria and the Holy League 
(Henry VIII), 242; Henry 
sides with Spain, 245 ; 
the Spanish match (1554) 
and its consequences, 

• 274-7; Elizabeth’s rela- 
tions with Spain, 284, 
309-10, 311, 312, 314, 3x5- 
20; takes part in the 
Thirty Years' War, 334 ; 
the proposed Spanish 
marriage for Prince 
Charles, 335; war with 
Spain, 336, 357 ; colonial 
war with Spain, 398-9; 
Spanish commerce at- 
tacked by the Bucca- 
neers, 406; sends aid to 
Irish rebels, 4:%, 425; the 
War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 437-8, 443-5; war 
with Spain, 460-1, 475-6; 
withdraws from the coali- 
tion of 1793, 524; Spanish 
fleet defeated off Cape 
St. Vincent, 527; Tra- 
falgar, 539 ; In apoleon 
madces his brother Joseph 
King of Spain, . 542 ; 
Napoleon’s campaign in 
Spain, 545; the Penin- 
sular War, 546-52; Span- 
ish marriages question 
(1846), 658. 

Spencer, Lord, 637. 

Spenser, Edmund, 322, 424. 

Spithead, mutiny at, 527. 

St. Alban (martyr), 12. 

St. Albans, sacked and 
burned, 3; meeting of 
barons at, 106. 

St. Andrews, 303. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre 
of, 312. 

St. Benedict, 13. 

St. Brice’s Day, massacre of, 


St. 6olumba, 13. 

St. Cuthbert, 24. 

St. Gall, 13, 

St. Giles', uproar at, 366. 

St. Helena, occupied, 406 ; 
death of Napoleon at, 560. 


St. Lucia, captured, 476, 4771 0 
given up, 511. 

St. Malo, 472. 

St. Ninifin, 13. 

St. Patrick, 13. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral burnt, 
412. 

— — Grammar School 

founded, 253. 

St. Pol, Count of, 179. 

Stafford, Lord, 415. 

Stair, Earl of (George II’s 
reign), 462. 

Stanhope, General, 488, 489. 

Stanley, Lord (Earl of Derby), 
614, 619. 

Stanleys, the, 227. 

Star Chamber , Court of, 230, 
362, 369. • 

States General, the (French), 
519, 520. 

Statutes: see also “ Par- 
liament”. 

Act for “ New Style ”, 494. 
Act of Appeals, 258, 

Act of Attainder, 122. 

Act of Indemnityj0d Ob- 
m livion, 408. 

Act of Settlement, 447. 

Supremacy (He — y 
^vIII's reign), 259. # 

Act of Supremacy (Eliza- 
• beth’s reign), 279, 

Act of Uniformity ( E li z a- 
beth's reign), 279. 

Act of Uniformity (Charles 
IPs reign), 409. 

Act of Union, 583. 

A Hides of Religion (Ed- 
ward VI and Elizabeth), 
270, 282. 

Ballot Act, 633. 

Bazik Charier Act, 620. 

Bill of Rights, 446. 

Canada Act, 51 1. 

Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 608. 

Cheap Trains Act, 590. 
Coercion Acts , 622, 633, 
644, 648. 

Combination Act, 602. 
Confirmation q£t he Char- 
ters, 120. ^ 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
626. 

Conventicle Act, 410. 
Corn-laws , 622. 

Corporation Act , 409. 

De heretico comburendo, 
196. 

Education Acts, 598, 632. 
Encumbered Estates Act, 
646. 

Factory Acts , 596, 598. 

Five Mile Act, 410. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 414; 
in Scotland, 458; tem- 
porarily suspended, 571, 
605. 

India Act (1858), 695. 
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Statutes {cont.\ 

Irish Church Disestab- 
lishment, 633, 647. 

Irish Land Acts, 613, 637, 
647, 648. 

Irish Union Act , 583. _ 
Licensing- Act (Printing:), 

Municipal Corporations 
Act, 59s, 616. 

Mutiny Act, 447 . 
Navigation Act , 397, 607. 
New Poor Law, 615. 
Occasional Coitformity 
Act, 455, 488. 
Parliament Bill (1911), 641. 
Penny Postage Act , 616. 
Pitt’s Bill (for India), 516. 
Poor Letov Acts , 271, 599- 
602, 615. 

Quebec Act , 507. 

Reform Bills , 609-10, 61 1, 
627, 637. 

Regulating Act (for India), 

513. 

Repeal of Combination A ct , 


Repearbf Corn-laws, 622.® 

Repeal of Navigation 
Laws, 607. * 

chism Act, 455, 488. 

Septennial Act, 488. m 

SfoActs, the, 605. 

Staftip Act, 501, 502, 

Statute de Donis Condi- 
tionalibus , 126. 

Statute of Livery, 239. 

Statute of Maintenance , 
230. 

Statute of Mortmain, 124. 

Statute of “ Prcemunire, 
192, 256, 258. 

Statute of Provisors, 192. 

Statute of Quia Emptores, 
125. 

Statutes of Labourers, 184. 

Succession Act, First 
Royal (Henry VIII), 259, 
267. 

Ten Hours A ct 1 see 4 4 Fac- 
tory Act". 

Test Actjtp.3. 

The Six Articles, 263. 

Toleration Act (William 
Ill’s reign), 448. 

Triennial Act (Charles Fs 
reigrn), 369. 

Workmen s Compensation 
Acts, 597. 

Steamships, development of 
(after 1815), 590. 

Stephen, made king, 71; char- 
acter, 71; reign, 71-4. 

Stephenson, George, 587, 589. 

Steward, Walter the, founder 
of the Stuart line, 288. 

Steyn, President, 713. 

Stirling Bridge, 141; Castle, 
90, 146. 


Strafford, Earl of, 357, 360-1, 
367, 369-70 ; in Ireland, 

£ 426-8, 

Stfaits Settlements, the, 683. 

Strasbourg, 433, 436. 

Strathclyde, Kingdom of, 37, 
130, 132, 

Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, 91 

Stuart, . Charles Edward 
(Prince), 484-6. 

— House of, 285- 

— Lady Arabella, 340, 

— Mary: see “ Mary Stuart". 

Suetonius Paulinus, 3. 

Suez Canal, the, 674. 

Suffolk, Duke of (Henry Vi’s 

reign), 180, 21s. 

— Duke of (Charles Bran- 

don) (Henry VIII’s 
reign), 272. 

Duchess of, wife of above: 
see 1,4 Mary, sister of 
Henry VIII" 

Duke of (Mary I’s reign), 

Earii of, 180; another, 201. 

Sunderland, Earl of, 488, 
489. 

Surajah Dowlah, 476. 

Surat, first 44 factory" estab- 
lished at, 404. 

Surrey, Earl of (Duke of 
Norfolk) (Henry VIII’s 
reign), 264. 

44 Suspendii% Power ” of the 
king, 447. 

Sussex, Kingdom of, 6; con- 
verted, 16, 4 

Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
43 ~ 4 - . 

— son of Canute, 59. 

Earl Godwin, 48^ 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

_ . 452 * 

Syria, Bonaparte m, 530 

Tacitus, quoted, 3, 9, 10. 

Talbot, John, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, 181, 

Tangier, acquired, <00; given 
up, 402. 

Tariff Reform, 640. 

Tasmania, 702. 

Taxes, not to be imposed 
without consent of par- 
liament, 107, 359, 447 ; 
taxation bills originate in 
House of Commons, 446; 
illegal taxes under J ames 
I, 352-3; under Charles I, 

M 7* 358. 3 6 .3; right to tax 
e Colonies, 501-2; in- 
come tax imposed by Sir 
R. Peel, 620. 

Telegraph, introduction of, 
59 2 * 

Telephones, 592. 
Tenants-in-chief, 60. 

, Terouenne, siege of, 242. 


Tetzel, 250. 

Tewfik Pasha, 675, 679, 
Thanet, isle of, 6, 

Thegns, 11, 32.''. ^ 

Theobald, Archbishop, 73. 
Theodore of Tarsus, 17, 19. 
Thorough, the scheme called, ' 
362. > 

Throckmorton, Francis, 312. 
Thugs, Indian, 690. 
Ticonderoga, Fort, 465, 472* 

Tilsit, 541. 

Tippoo Sahib, 516-7,. 531 
Tirah expedition, 697. 

Tithes in Ireland, 644. 

Titus Oates' Plot a .see 
44 Oates". ■ ^ 

Tobago, island of, acquired, 
477; given up, 5x1. 
Toleration in religion, 346, 
382, 3 93 : 429. 44S, 458-' 
Tories, origin ot name, 414-5; 
their opposition to Wil- 
liam III, 450; their policy 
under Queen Anne, 451-2: 
favoured by her, 454-6 , 
in office from 1769-1830, 
482: see 499-5* 560-74* 
603-10: return to power, 
618-23, and further chap- 
ters on 1 4 Politics and Par- 
ties”. 

Torres Vedras, lines of (Pen- 
insular War), 549. 
Torrington, Earl or, 435. 
Tostig, son of Earl Godwin, 

P' S2 : 

Toulon, siege or, 525. 
Tournai, captured, 242. 
Tourville, Admiral (French), 
435* 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, 526, 
531. 

Town charters, 98; guilds, 
128; life, 595. 

Townshend, Charles, 502. 

— Lord, 488. 

Township , 9. 

Tracy, De, 89. 

Trade: see “Commerce”. 
Trade Unions, 602, 632. 
Transvaal, the, 706, 708. 

Treaties:— 

Ai x - 1 a - Chapelle (George 
II’s reign), 463. 

Amiens, 533-4* 
Ashburnnam Treaty, 701, 
Berlin, 635, 671, 

Berwick, 367. 

Birgham, ■137.. 

Blois, 312.. ■ 

Breda, 401, 408. 

Bretigny, 155, 167. 

Dover (secret treaty ot; 

(Charles II’s reign), 402. 
Falaise, 90. 

First Partition Treaty, 437 
Japanese, 684. 

League of Cambrai, 242* 
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Treaties ( coni .). 

Leith, 303. 

Northampton, 148, 283. 
Paris (George Ill’s reign), 
476, 560. 

— (Victoria's reign), 665. 
Peace^ of Amiens, 533, 
Ryswick, 436. 

Second Partition Treaty, 

Tit St, 541. 

Triple Alliance (Charles II’s 
reign), 401. 

Troyes, 175. 

Utrecht, 445, 460. 
Versailles (George Ill’s 
reign), 51 1. 

Wallingford, 73. 
Washington, 398. 
Wedmore, 30, 32. 

Trek, the Great, 706. 

Trent incident, the, 667, 
Trial by battle , 79. 

Trinob antes, the, 2. 

Tromp, Van, 397-8. . 

Tudors, characteristics of the 
age, 234-41. 

Tunis attacked by Blake, 
_ 399. 

Tunnage, 352, 357. 

Turenne, Marshal, 433. 
Turnberry Castle, 145, 

Tyler, Wat, 186. 

Tyndale, William, 264. 
Tyrconnel, Earl . of, 4x6, 
426. 

Tyrone, Earl of (Hugh 
O’Neill), 424-5, 426. 
Tyrrel, James, 226. 

Uganda, 681. 

Uitlanders , the (South 

Africa), 711. 

Ulster, Protestant colonies 
planted in, 426; disarma- 
ment of, 581. 
Unemployment, 598. 

Union, between England and 
Scotland, 458-9 ; of Irish 
parliament, ^ 582-3. 

— of South Africa, 714. 
Unionist party, 639, 640. 
United Free Church (Scot- 
land), 629. 

— Irish men , 580-1. 

United States of America, 

origin of, 404-5. 

Urban VI (Pope), 193. 

Vancouver, 701. 

Vasco da Gama, 237. 
Vassals, 61. 

Vauban, 433. 

Vaudois (Protestants of Sa- 
, T voy), 399. 

Venice, 242. 

Vera Cruz, attacked, 399. 
Vestiarian Controversy, 347. 
Victoria, Queen, 612, 641. 
Victory, the (ship), 539. 


Vienna, congress of, 554-5, 
560, 649. 

Villars, Marshal, 433. 

Villeins % see “Serfs”. § 

Villeneuve, Admiral (French), 
538-9. 

Villiers, George, Duke of 
Buckingham (James I’s 
and Charles I’s reigns): 
see “ Buckingham, Duke 
of”. 

Vincent, St., Earl, 527. 

Virginia, 321, 404. 

Voltare, referred to, 519. 

Volunteers, enrolment of, in 
England, 626. 

Vortigern, 6. 

Wade, General (George IPs 
reign), 485.; > 

Walcheren expedition, 544, 

Wales, its people, 7, 8; at 
war with Mercia, 24; 
with Egbert, 25; with 
Athelstan, 36; with Wil- 
liam II, 67; conquest of, 
by Edward I, 127-30; 
rising under Owen Glen- 
dower, 204.. 

Wallace, William, career of, 
140-4. 

Waller, Sir William, 374. 

Wallingford, Treaty of: see 
“Treaties”. 

Walpole, Robert (Sir), 460, 
488, 489-93.* 

Walsingham, Sir F., 312, 314. 

Walter, Hubert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 103-4. 

Waltheof, Earl of Hunting- 
don, 59, 62-3. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 228. 

Wardship (feudal), 107, 124. 
Wars : — 

Afghan War (first), 685; 
(second), 695. 

Angles and Saxons with 
each other and Britons, 
7-8, 22-6, 49, 

Bishops' War {first), 367 ; 
{second), 367. 

Boer War (first), 709; 
(second), 712-14. 

Burmese War (first), 685; 
(second), 689; (third), 696. 

Chinese War (first), 620, 
682; (second), 683; (third), 
683 ; (fourth), 683. 

Danes with English, 26-30, 
36-7, 42-5. 

Denmark and George III, 
„ 533* 544- , . 

England and America, 554. 

Ireland, gr. 

— — — (Commonwealth), 
429. 

William III, 434. 

Wales, 24, 25, 36, 67, 

127-30, 204. I 

France and William I* 65. I 


Wars (coni.), 

France and Henry L 68 
Henry II, 90. 

— — Richard I, 96. 

John, ,03. 

Henry' III, 112. 

— — Edward I, 139. 

— — Edward III, 155-70. 

— — Henry V, 171-4. 

— — Henry VI, 178-81. 

Henry VIII, 242. 

Mary I, 277. 

Charles I, 327. 

William III, 431-8. 

Spain with Anne, 438- 

45* 

George II, 462-76. 

George III, 510, 523-* 

33. 534-6?* • 

Russia, 550. 

Austria, Prussia, 

Spain, &c.: see “Napo- 
leon Bonaparte”, “Pen- 
insular War”, “Wel- 
lington 

Franco-German War, 669. 
Greece and Turke y , 652-4. 
p Holland and ^Common- 
wealth, r,j 7. 

^Charles II, 401-2. 
George III, 528, 

, kIZ Wars, 708. 

New Zealand War, 
Normans and English, 
52-6. 

Norwegians and English, 
53* 

Peninsular War, 546-54. 
Persia and Victoria, 686. 
Romans with Britons, r-3. 
Russian (or Crimean) War, 
659-65. 

Scinde War, 687. 

Scotland, and England 
(William I), 59. 

William II, 67. 

Stephen, 71. 

— Henry II, 90. 

— — (Edward I), 139-45. 

Edward II, 146-8. 

Edward III, 148. 

EdwarSi, 7 !, 266. 

Henry VIII, 293. 

Elizabeth, 303. 

Commonwealth, 390. 

Sepoy War (Indian Mu* 

tiny), 

Sikh War (first), 688-9; 
(second), 689. 

South African War, 712-4. 
Spain and Elizabeth, 315-20, 

Cromwell, 399. 

George I, 460. 

George II, 460. 

George III, 475. 

George III (again), 

510-1. 

George III (again), 

,527* 539* 
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Wars (coni.') 

t riad War, 657. 

irty Years' War, the, 
332-9. * 

United States and George 

Zulu V^ar, 708. 

Civil Wars:— 

American Civil War, 666. 
British Colonies in North 
America and George III, 
449-511. 

Charles I and Parliament, 

: 372-88. . 

Civil war in Scotland, 303. 
Civil war in U. States, 666. 
Henry III and Barons, 114. 
John a^d Barons, 108. 
Stephen and Empress 
Maud, 72-4. 

Wars of the Roses, 197-227. 
Warwick, Earl of, the King- 
maker, 216-24: see “ Ne- 
villes”. 


-Earl of (Henry VIIs 
reign), 228. 

— Sp^of (Edward Vi’s 
reignX 271 : see 

“ Northumohrl^nikDuke 

Washington, city of, capture 
of(second American war), 

-^ttorge, 465, 506-7. 

Watt, James, 587. 

Wealth, increase of (nine- 
teenth and twentieth cen- 
turies), 595. # 

Wedgwood, Josiah, 587. 

Wei-hai-wei, 683. 

Wellesley, Arthur (Sir), his 
Indian career, 518; at 
Vimiero, 545; his mili- 
tary career and victories 
in the Peninsular War— 
Talavera, Torres Ved- 
ras, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Burgos, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, San Sebas- 
tian, li^nipeluna, Orthes, 
Toulouse, 546-52; Quatre 
Bras, Waterloo, 556-60; 
his political career, 608, 
609, 610, 615, 619, 624, 
625, 654. 

Marquis, 516-8. 

Wellington, Duke of: see 
“Wellesley, Arthur”. 

Wentworth, Lord, surrenders 
Calais, 277. 

— Sir Thomas (afterwards 
Earl of Strafford): 
Strafford, Earl of”, 


Wergild , 19. 

Wesley, John, 495-8. 

f essex, Kingdom of, 6; 
Christianized, 16; its 
king, Bretwalda , 22; 

rises to importance, 25-^i; 
under Alfred, 26-30. 
Westminster Abbey as a 
sanctuary, 226. 
Westminster Assembly of 
Divines , 383. 

Westminster Hall, 454. 
Westmorland, Earl of, 310. 
Wexford stormed by Crom- 
well, 430. 

Whigs, origin of name, 41475; 
their policy and prin- 
ciples, 451-2; disliked by 
Queen Anne, 453-4 ; su- 
preme under the first two 
Georges, 482; see 487-95; 
some in favour of the 
French Revolution, 522 ; 
disliked by George III, 
560, 562-5 ; change in 
politics after 1832, 6x1-4; 
m power from 1830-41, 
614-8; again, 1846-52, 
623-5 : see further chap- 
ters' on “ Politics and 
Parties”. 

Whitby, Synod of, 16. 

White, Sir George, 7x2. 
Whitehall, palace at, 388. 
Whitfield, George, 497. 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 347. 

Wilberforce, William, 705. 
Wilfred, 16. 

Wilkes, John, 563, 564. 
William, Dukeot Normandy, 
visitsEngland, 50; makes 
Harold recognize his 
claims, 51; his career, 52; 
prepares to invade Eng- 
land, 52; lands at Peven- 
sey, 53; victorious at 
Hastings, 54-6 j offered 
the crown, 58; his system 
of land tenure, 60-4 ; ris- 
ings against him, 59, 62, 
63; domesday survev, ! 
63 ; character and death, ! 

65. 

— II (Rufus) succeeds his 
father as King of Eng- 
land, 66; quarrel with his 
barons and elder brother, 
67; defeats the Welsh 
I and Scots, 67; his quarrel 

I 1 with Anselm, 83 ; his 

death, 67. 

— the Lion, King of Scot- 
land, does homage to 
Henry II, 90, 135; the 


".right of homage;. given, 
back ' 'by / Richard ' I, 

William; III, lands^ at 'Tor* 
' bay, 418; with his consort 
declared ''king and queen, 
446; .Act ■ of. .'Settlement 
• passed, , ' 447 ; lack; ■ of' 
loyalty, . '"characters' ' ■ of 
William' and_ Mary, 449- 
50^ opposition to his 
policy, 450; the National 
Debt, 450; death,' 451: 
see. also 434-8. ■ ■ 

— IV, 7 accession, -609;. Whig' 

ministries, and struggle 
for the Reform Hill, 609- 
15 ; on his. own initiative, 
dismisses the. Melbourne 
'■ ministry, 6x5. 

— of Wykeham, 194, 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, 693. 

Wilton, Lord Grey de, 271/ 

Wishart, George, reformer, 

299. 

Witan , the, how composed, 
xo; its powers, 10. 

Wolfe, General, 472-4. 

— Tone, Theobald, 580. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet (Gene- 
ral), 675, 678. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his career, 
24176, 253-6. 

Woodvilles, the, 221, 223. 

Wordsworth, William, 521, 
S74- 

Worms * Diet of 252. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 412. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 274. 

Wyclif and the Lollards, 168, 
*88-96. 


York, in Roman times, 4; 
Danes in, 29; captured 
by William I, 59; siege 
of, in Civil War, 378. 

— Duke of : (t) Edmund, son 
of Edward III, 209; (2) 
Richard, descendant of 
above, 209, 311, 212, 213, 
216, 218; (3) Edward, 
son of Richard (Edvyard 
IV), 218; (4) James 

(James II), till 1685, 401, 
411,413,414: see “James 
H”; (5) George Ill’s son, 
525* S3 1 * 

York town, capitulation ot 
(America), 5x0. 


Zakka Khels, campaign 
against the, 695. 
Zanzibar, 68 x. 

Zobehr, 678. 

Zulus, the, 708-9, 710. 
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Aisne, river, 731. ■- 
Allenby, General, 751. 
Alsace-Lorraine, 720, 763. 
Amiens, 752. 

Antwerp, 732, 

Armistice, 758. 

AsqU.it!!, '/Mr,, 742. 

; Australians, 741. 
Austria-Hungary, 723. 

- fall of, 758. 

Bagdad, 736, 751. 

Balkans, 723. 

Beatty, Admiral, 744. 
Beljjmun, 726, 730. 

“ 762. ^ 

B ism arckr^jj. 

Bolshevists, 745% %^ - L , 
^Bosnia, 725. 

Breslau, 743. 

Brest-Litovsk, 749. 

British Empire, 740. * 

®wssiloff, General, 739. 
Bukharest, Treaty of, 725. 
Bulgaria, 734, 736. 

— fall of, 757. 

Cambrai, 751. 

Canadians, 741. 
Champagne, 738, 
Chateau-Thierry, 755. 
Chemin-des-Dames, 753. 
Clemenceau, M,, 754. 
Colonies, 766. 

Conscription, 741. 

Convoy system, 747. 

“ Council of Ten , 760. 

Dardanelles, 734. 

Defence p£ Realm Act, 743. 
■'.Dual A j p®nceT72o, 721. 

Education Act, 765. 
Edward VII, 723. 

Egypt, 722, 766. 

European crises, 724. 

Falkland Islands, 744. 
Ferdinand, Archduke, 725. 
Foch, General, 754. 


| France, 731. 

— treaty with, 733. 

; Frederick the Great, 719. 

Gallipoli, 734. 

General election, 765. 
George, Mr. Lloyd, 742, 754. 
Germany, 720. 

World Power, 722. 

— Navy Law, 722. 

— and Turks, 724. 

— declares war, 726. 

— guilt of, 727. 

— plan of attack, 730. 

| colonies of, 759, 763. 

| — methods of, 759. 

J Goeben , 743. 

Habsburg, House of, 723. 
Herzegovina, 725. 
Hindenburg, 740. 

— Line, 756. 

Hohenzojlern, House of, 719* 

India, 766. 

Indian troops, 741. 

Ireland, 766. 

Italy, 726, 740, 750, 757. 

Japan, alliance with, 723. 
Jellicoe, Admiral, 744. 
Jerusalem, 751. 

Jutland, battle of, 745. 

Kitchener, Lord, 741. 

Kluck, General von, 731. 

League of Nations, 764. 
Lidge, 733. 

LudendorfF, General, 740. 
Lusitania, 746. 

Marne, 731. 

Maude, General, 751. 
Mesopotamia, 736, 751. 
Messines Ridge, 750. 

Mons, 730. 

Morocco, 725. 

Mount Kemmel, 752. 

I Munitions, 743. 


■ Namur, 730.' 

Navy; duties of, 743, 

New 'Zealanders, 741. 
Northcliffe, Lord, 753. 

Ostend, 748. 

Paris Conference; 760. 
Passchendaele Ridge, 750. 
Peace Settlement, 762. 

Representation of People 
Act, 765. 

Roumanta, 740. 

Russia, 732, 739, 

— division or, 763. 

— Revolution in, 748. 
Russo-Japanese War, 733. 

St. Germain, Treaty of, 762, 
Salonika, 736. 

Serbia, 725* 736. , 

Sdvres, Treaty of, 762, 

Sinn Fein, 766, 

Smuts, General, 742. 
Somme, 739. 

Soudan, 722. 

State control, 742, 
Submarine warfare, 746, 747 

Tanks, 740. 

Tannenberg, 732. 

Triple Alliance, 720. 

— Entente , 723. 

Turkey’s fall, 757. 

United States, 746. 

— — army, 754*-. 

Verdun, 738. 

Versailles, Treaty of, 762. 
Vimy Ridge, 738, 749. 


William II, 721. 

flight, 758. 

Wilson, President, 754 


Ypres, 732, 752, 
Zeebrugge, 748. 
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boards, is. pd. 'to..-.. ■ ■ y v ; ,yy : yiy;y ;/y.:to '' 

NEW ROYAL READER-BOOK VI. consists throughout of R«di* 

from to Authors,’ ally Wr tated and rink preset u variety o-f pu; 

s' I S .vuum-Ia^ m T-v-ith nrnsa tsrir? rs.-iAfv-w- it ^nttf-oinc it, tllft form nf s f-htt A 
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; and poetry, it contains, in the form of a continuous story, t 
sr Scott's Tale of Ivanhoe. Besides a great variety Of e ' 


Standard Authors, this Volume also contains for Recitation* a c cice of ':cr ram Shak 



* The Poetry for Recitation in Beaks IIL, IK, K, VL, has been marked for expression h 
D R. MOXEY, M.R.C.P., I.ondon, Lecmrer on Elocution. 

It T. misUn and Sofa, Landau. EcUnSurgh, and New Yank. 
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TRo\>al Emjlanb IReabers. 

A Neu > Series of School Histories , 


SIMPLE— GRAPHIC — EFFECTIVE, 

M 

beautifully Illustrated, with Maps, Notes and Meanings, Summaries, and 
Genealogical Tables. 

T HE ROYAL ENGLAND READERS form a complete course 
in History for Schools of ail grades. 

They are written for children in a simple, graphic, and effective 
style, pleasant to read and easy to understand. The main facts of 
British History are given without too muclwdetail, while the growing 
life of the nation is traced through its successive stages. 

STORIES OF ENGLAND. The Stories are so simply told that children of 
eight years of age will find no difficulty in reading and understanding them. 
Though a Book of Stories, the thread of History is continuous, and a com- 
plete groundwork is laid for the future stages. The Stories have been 
selected with great care. They are real History, and therefore there is 
nothing in the book to unlearn or forget. 192 pp., cloth boards. Price is. 

OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. This Book is a short but complete History 
of England. It contains striking portraits of all our Monarchs since the 
Conquest, and is intended to give the child a personal acquaintance with the 
Sovereigns of his native land. 240 pages, cloth boards. Price is. 3d. 

* 

ENGLAND. A History of England from Roman Times to the Establishment 
of the United Kingdom. The groundwork already laid down in the Stories 
of England and Our Kings and Queens is built upon, and a fuller and more 
detailed account of the growth of the Empire is given. 272 pages, cloth 
boards. Price is. fid. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. British History since the Union of the Crowns 
272 pages, cloth boards. Price is, 6d. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A short History of 
Britain and the British Empire, where a complete History is preferred. Cloth 
boards. Price is. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE. A complete History of Britain and the British People. This 
complete History will be found suitable as a Two Years’ Book in Elementary 
Schools, Middle Class Schools, and for Pupil Teachers. 560 pages. Cloth 
; boards. Price 2s. dd. 


T Nelson and Sons, London , Edinburgh^ and New York, 


